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ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Administrative expenses 





| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





Program by activities: Administration | $1,135,298 | $1, 500, 000 $1, 670, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance not available for subsequent 


1, 135, 300 1, 500, 000 1, 670, 000 





Accrued administrative expenses by objects 





| 


| | 
Object classification | 1955 actual | 1956 anthinate/ 1957 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions___.....--..-...--------- 152 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 
Average number of all employees--.-_.-.......-.--.------------ 135 
Number of employees at end of year 145 











| 
| 
| 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary : | 6 
Average grade 8-8.8 








01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions 5 | $1, 170, 165 | $1, 323, 750 
Positions other than permanent 5, 159 | 10, 000 | 
| 


Regular pay above 52-week base | ae 
Payment above basic rates 1, 950 | 
Excess of annual leave earned over leave taken | 31, 000 

Other payments for personal services...........-.....- |-------------- 3, 600 


Total personal services...............--------------- | 942,009! 1, 221, 815 | 


(1) 
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Accrued administrative expenses by obj !s—Continued 





| | 
Object classification 1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





$49, 923 $95, 000 $123, 000 

431 2, 000 1, 200 
OE OS, aaa 14, 871 16, 740 17, 100 
Rents and utility services 96, 203 123, 895 129, 650 
Printing and reproduction 7, 885 8,700 8, 400 
Other contractual services 5, 875 7, 500 17, 020 

Services performed by other agencies 7, 116 11, 850 7, 630 
Supplies and materials 5 9, 582 12, 000 13, 000 
Taxes and assessments 503 500 





1, 135, 298 1, 500, 000 














Mr. Passman. The committee will come to order. 

May I indicate for the record that the full committee is present 
with the exception of Mr. Denton, who is in Indiana attending the 
funeral of one of his congressional secretaries. 

We will take up this morning the request of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. We have present, who will testify in behalf 
of the request, Mr. Lynn U. Stambaugh, First Vice President and 
Vice Chairman of the Board; Mr. Vance Brand, Director; Mr. Arthur 
M. Anderson, Treasurer; and Mr. Frank J. Walsh, Chief of the 
Accounts Division. 

The request is for an authorization of $1,670,000 for administrative 
expenses. The authorization for the present fiscal year is $1,500,000. 
The request for fiscal year 1957 represents an increase of $170,000 
over fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Stambaugh, do you have a statement you would like to make 
at this time? 

Mr. SramsBaueu. If I may, Mr. Chairman. Much to our regret, 
Mr.. Waugh is out of town. 

Mr. Passman. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. StampauGuH. The estimated earnings for the Export-Import 
Bank for fiscal year 1957 are $94.2 million. From these earnings 
the bank is asking for the necessary expense for operation of $1,670,000. 
The balance after the deduction of expense will be turned over to the 
Treas in the form of estimated interest of $28.2 million and divi- 
dends of $22.5. The balance will be placed in reserve against possible 
loss, and you will see later on in the tables presented here that we 
will have at the end of the fiscal year undivided profits that are 
reserved against contingencies totaling $470 million plus. 

In support of the bank’s budget estimates for 1957, I would like to 
present briefly certain workload and other information, subject to 
your questioning, showing why we shall need the amount requested, 
and bearing on the purposes and programs of the bank, what it has 
done, what it intends to do and how we are going to do it. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


The major item of administrative expense is the compensation of 
personnel. The estimated cost of personal services for fiscal year 
1957 is $1,352,350. Net positions for fiscal year 1957 are estimated at 
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192 versus 170 for fiscal year 1956. The total number of postions in 
the budget for 1957 is 202, the same as for 1956. The increase of 
$170,000 in the limitation requested for fiscal year 1957 is principally 
cue to an increase of 22 in average employment, but $90,000 of the 
increase is due to the pay increase under Public Law 94, which cannot 
be absorbed because positions filled in the course of fiscal year 1956 
are carried for the full year in 1957. The increase is based on the 
standards of work measurements in relation to the establishment of 
the various types of credits and the estimated increase in workload. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


During fiscal year 1957, in addition to discharging the requisite 
duties in processing the large number of disbursements to borrowers 
under approximately $1 billion of credit commitments, and in super- 
vising and effecting collections on $2.9 billion of loans outstanding, 
it is estimated that the bank will handle the workload involved in the 
authorization of 2,736 credits and guaranties totaling $900 million. 
To break down these totals into the various programs, credits will be 
authorized in 1957 as follows: 2,500 separate transactions under 
exporter credit lines for capital goods totaling $90 million; 200 indi- 
vidual exporter credits and guaranties on a case-by-case basis totaling 
$250 million; 10 agricultural commodity credits—those are credits 
to finance the export of wheat, cotton, tobacco, and so forth—totaling 
$150 million; 20 credits to finance United States exports for develop- 
ment projects totaling $200 million—the size of those credits dollar- 
wise is due to the fact that the exports to go into development projects 
are usually capital goods of large dollar costs; 3 credits to finance 
United States equipment and production of strategic and essential 
materials for import totaling $10 million; and 3 emergency foreign 
trade credits totaling $200 million. Many inquiries and applications 
are continuously being considered and processed that do not eventually 
receive favorable action by the Board. Nevertheless, they require 
much investigation and study entailing a considerable workload neither 
reflected in nor measured by the dollar volume of the bank’s business. 

In addition to its regular lending operations, the bank administers 
credits and guaranties for the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, the United States Information Agency, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, and foreign assets acquired from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. It is estimated that in 1957 the bank will 
receive $10,000 in partial reimbursement of administrative costs of this 
work. The bank also acts as agent for the United States under the 
terms of the $100 million credit extended to the European Coal and 
Steel Community and under the $1 billion agreement with the Federal 
Republic of Germany regarding the settlement of the claims for post- 
war economic assistance. Under its act, the bank provides insurance 
against the risks of war and expropriation on United States exports 
owned by United States nationals and located in friendly foreign 
countries. That is under a special act passed by the Congress. 


RENT 


It has been necessary to supplement the bank’s quarters in the 
Lafayette Building to provide space for the increase in personnel, and 
the Public Buildings Administration has already assigned to the bank 
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approximately 7,500 square feet of office space and 600 square feet 
of storage space in the current fiscal year. About 1,500 additional 
square feet of office space will be needed by the bank, which will bring 
our estimated total requirements for space to approximately 37,000 
square feet. The amount requested for rent in 1957 is $129,650, 
which is an increase over 1956 of about $6,000 due to the inclusion of 
all space for a full year, as no addition space is budgeted for 1957. 


TRAVEL 


Much essential supervision and inspection work of the bank has not 
been kept current because of lack of personnel, and special attention 
is called to the estimate that in fiscal year 1957, 58 staff members will 
make 31 foreign trips at an estimated cost of $68,993; that 100 staff 
members will make 100 domestic trips at a cost of $10,000; that 5 
directors of the bank will make 35 foreign trips at a cost of $40,367: 
and that 8 nonresident members of the Advisory Committee attending 
4 meetings a year will make 32 trips at a cost of $3,640. A total of 
$123,000 is budgeted for travel in fiscal year 1957. Because the bank 
maintains no field offices, and its operations are worldwide in scope, 
the Board of Directors believes this amount is required to safeguard 
the interests of the bank. It is my opinion that the travel which 
should be performed is still lagging behind but that some progress has 
been made in this respect in recent months. Precluding any unusual 
change in the foreign situation we should find that our travel will be 
on a current basis in fiscal year 1957. The more recent political and 
economic changes in some of the borrowing countries have had the 
effect of creating additional demands on the Directors and members 
of the staff to visit these regions. 


OTHER EXPENSES 


The overall increase of $170,000 in the limitation for 1957 as com- 
pared with 1956 is primarily due to the bank’s additional requirements 
in the case of personnel, office space, and travel, and these items ac- 
count for about 96 percent of the total limitation requested. Only a 
slight net increase is shown in the other categories of expense. 

A new item of $9,000 has been included in 1957 under other con- 
tractual services, which likewise appears as a proposed change in the 
language of the limitation of expenses, to cover special expenses that 
are deemed necessary, and the burden of which has heretofore been 
borne by the peronal funds of the board members. While it is difficult 
to forecast the total cost of necessary representations, official functions, 
and attendant entertainment of official guests of the bank, our estimate 
for 1957 is $9,000 for such purposes. It will serve the best interest 
of the bank if we could in this way at times take advantage of excellent 
opportunities for promoting the bank’s basic purposes, which has not 
been possible in the past because of the lack of authority. The 
bank maintains relations constantly with foreign government and 
business representatives, and has established credits in 65 countries. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


In accordance with Public Law 570, approved August 9, 1954, a 
nine-man Advisory Committee was appointed, representative of pro- 
duction, commerce, finance, agriculture, and labor. 

The committee might be interested in knowing the personnel of that 
Advisory Committee: Would the committee like me to place this 
list in the record? 

Mr. PassMANn. Without objection it will be placed in the record at 
this point. 

(The list referred to is as follows:) 


Edward M. Andel, president of Bankers Association for Foreign Trade and vice 
president of Bankers Trust Co., New York. 

Wallace M. Davis, president of Hibernia National Bank, New Orleans, La., who 
succeeded Rudolf Hecht, who previously was on the Advisory Committee and 
who passed away this year. 

Roy C. Ingersoll, president, Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, Ill., who acts as the 
Chairman of our Advisory Committee. 

Allan Blair Kline, former president, American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
formerly director of Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

David J. McDonald, president, United Steel Workers of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Warren Lee Pierson, chairman of the board of Trans-World Airlines and chairman 
United States Council International Chamber of Commerce, New York. 

Russel G. Smith, executive vice president, Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Association, San Francisco, Calif. 

William 58. Swingle, president, National Foreign Trade Council, New York. 

John C. Virden, Sr., chairman of the Federal Reserve Board of Cleveland district 
and chairman of the board of John C. Virden Co. of Cleveland who is a new 
member appointed to succeed Charles Dewey, former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


Mr. Stampauau. The first meeting with the Advisory Committee 
was held on October 17 and 18, 1955, and the second on January 30 
and 31, 1956. The comments and recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee have been most helpful, and as suggested we have pro- 
ceeded to give more publicity as to the bank’s functions, operations, 
and accomplishments, and to promote increased participation of 
private capital in the bank’s loans. 


EXPANDED PROGRAM OF BANK 


In view of the magnitude of the lending operations contemplated in 
fiscal year 1957 and the responsibilities for supervising and safeguard- 
ing the loans currently outstanding, $1,670,000 is regarded as the 
minimum required to effectively carry out the bank’s programs. 

The increase in activity contemplated by the bank in 1957 has 
already been mentioned in connection with the workload data. It is 
our intention to continue to give greater publicity to the bank’s 
facilities, with the view of reaching the optimum level of exporter 
credits for financing capital goods, and of securing the maximum 
amount of private capital nantcnioetion in the bank’s lending programs. 

We shall continue the series of meetings with commercial bankers 
throughout the United States commenced in December. These are 
under the sponsorship of the Federal Reserve banks of each of the 12 
districts. Several brochures have been printed and distributed relat- 
ing to the bank’s operations. We also intend to increase our efforts 
to bring about greater cooperation between the Export-Import Bank, 
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the commercial banks, and United States firms engaged in foreign 
trade in the financing of the bank’s credits. 

I might say that due to opinions expressed in their meetings by 
our Advisory Committee, and due. to a firm conviction of Mr. Samuel 
Waugh, the President and Chairman of the Board of the Export- 
Import Bank, and my other colleagues, that the bank cannot fully 
perform the functions it is created to perform unless the people it is 
supposed to serve and the financial people with whom it is supposed 
to work are informed on how the bank operates, that is what is 
behind the present program in which the Federal Reserve System is 
cooperating so effectively getting the word out throughout the country 
to the people of the financial community and the people of the indus- 
trial community as to the bank’s operations. 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Stambaugh, may I ask you a question. Do 
you have a fund for use in advertising the Export-Import Bank? 

Mr. Stampaveu. No, sir. 

Mr. PassmMan. You may proceed with your statement. 


UTILIZATION OF PRIVATE FUNDS 


Mr. StampauGnu. The utilization of funds from private sources in 
connection with the bank’s lending activities is secured in several ways: 

1. By participation of commercial banks for their own account and 
risk in credits authorized by Export-Import Bank, or through purchase 
by commercial banks of loans from Export-Import Bank’s portfolio. 
Such participation to March 31, 1956, totals about $186 million. 

2. In some cases loans authorized by Export-Import Bank are 
disbursed by commercial banks under “takeout” agreements or on a 
guaranteed basis. 

This is a guaranty against default. This financing in the fiscal 
year 1955 totaled $72 million, and we estimate $138 million for 1956 
and $300 million in 1957. 

3. We take a participation in certain instances where the credit is 
approved by a commercial bank, and meets the requirements of 
Export-Import Bank. Such participation in the current fiscal year 
totaled about $2 million. 

4. In the case of the exporter credit lines, the suppliers must take 
a participation for their own account and risk of 20 percent of the 
entire transaction, Export-Import Bank taking 60 percent, with the 
balance being paid in cash. That is, 20 percent of the invoice value 
is made as a cash downpayment, and 20 percent of the invoice value 
is carried by the exporter himself, and the other 60 percent is carried 
by the Export-Import Bank. 

In the current fiscal year to March 31, 1956, total approvals for the 
bank’s portion of such transactions have amounted to $7.5 million. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


You will notice on page 7 a table that shows the pertinent features 
of the bank’s financing of foreign trade on a comparative basis, 
showing actual data for fiscal year 1955 and for the 9 months of fiscal 
year 1956, with estimates for the full fiscal year 1956 and for fiscal 
year 1957. 
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Mr. Passman. Without objection we will insert the tables on pages 
7 and 8 in the record at this point. 
(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


Lending under Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 


{In millions] 





| 
| 
| 


1955 fiscal 


year, actual 


1956 fiscal 
year, July 1, 
1955, to Mar. 

31, 1956, actuall 


1956 fiscal 
year, 
estimated 


1957 fiscal 
year, 
estimated 





Credits authorized during year 

Loan disbursements during year 

Loan repayments during year--- ace 

Gross ineome—interest received on loans. .__-_- 

Interest paid on notes held by iain 

\{dministrative expenses. - --_-_- 

Net income | 

Administrative expense as percent of gross in- 
a 

Dividends paid on stock held by U.S. Treasury-} 

Dividends paid as percent of net income- ---- .| 

Net income retained as reserve wae used for | 
further lending) 3. Pied 


At June 30: 
Current assets 
Current liabilities_-.............- cade cscaee 


Net working capital _- 
Obligations to U. 8. ‘Treasury, due 1959, 1961, 
and 1963__ 
Total investment of U. 8. Government 
Earnings before interest payments to U. S. 
Treasury, as percent of total investment of 
U.S. Government 





$621.3 
$273. 5 
$28. 1 
$85. 8 
$25. 5 
$1.1 
$59.1 


La 


$303. 6 


$705. 0 
$384. 2 
$343.6 
$90. 2 
$27.0 
$1.5 
$61.6 


1. 66 
$22. 5 
36.5 


$39. 1 


$960. 0 








$23. 3 
$2.3 





re 


3.18 





Mr. Taser. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


LOANS IN 


$1, 271.0 
560. 6 





$21.0 


$1, 211.0 
$2, 639. 7 


3. 36 





$1, 140.0 
$2, 610. 6 


3. 54 


DEFAULT 


Mr. Passman. We would like you to furnish us a list of the total 
amount of losses and chargeoffs, for each year. 
Mr. StampauGu. The chargeoff less recoveries is $525,553 in the 


22 years of the bank’s operation. 

Mr. Passman. I think that is commendable, and I think that is 
what we would like to have in the record, and I should think you 
would like to have it in the record also because that is a very com- 


mendable record. 
Mr. ANDERSON. 


(The information requested is as follows:) 


You want a detailed itemized statement? 
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Export-Import BANK OF WASHINGTON 


Loans in default, fully reserved on books, and losses charged off, as of April 30, 1956 





Balance 
| Date declared | Original | Recover-| Amount | _ in de- 
Country No. Borrower in default amount ies of charged fault 
in default | principal ff fully re- 
served 





Brazil 33 | Ameren tration 16, 1945 |$142, 980. 19)$15, 000. 00 $127,980.19 
orp. 

Mexico__- 33 Fred Leighton, Inc__- . 31,1955 | 72,485.55) 15, 000. 00 .; & 

Poland 41 | Polish Cotton Mills . 27,1940 3,491.96) 1, 291. 96). 2, 200. 00 

Portuguese] 319 | Chas. B. McDaniel, . 6,1946 | 65,000.00) 33, 495. 33) 31, 504. 67 
West Africa. } eo 

Uruguay 333 | Talleres Graficos Sur, . 6,1946 | 66,074.32) 56, 567.27) 9, 507.05 





Venezuela | S. & S. Construction 3, 1952 | 278,345.72) 6, 000. 00/272, 345. 72 
Co. de Venezuela, 





Miscellaneous._- ; | John F. Fitzgerald, . 10,1947 | 30,377.36) 7, 064.6 23, 312. 68 





Jr. 
Home Plan Corp . 30,1944 1, 218. 04) 1, 217. 04) 1.00 
| 659, 973. ae 134, 419. 24 340, 555. 36 36 184, 998. 54 
| 














RECAPITULATION 
ne CII DUNN SS ee. oe Ree Lb eh deceasnanemce duempokank anes ceedaiuselee ls $659, 973. 14 
Less recoveries of principal : seins 134, 419. 24 


Balance reserved and charged off - d 525, 553. 90 


Mr. Stamspauan. May I eall your attention to some features 
of the table on page 7. 

You will notice that we estimate that we will disburse in fiscal year 
1957 on credits, $560.8 million. That is disbursements by the Export- 
Import Bank and commercial banks on credits established by the 
Bank. 

And we estimate that we will receive repayments during fiscal ye 
1957 of $402.7 million. 

The estimate of gross income of $94.2 million appears in this 
table, and I ask that - you take into consideration that the last line on 
page 7 shows that our administrative expenses amount to 1.77 percent 
of that gross income. 


INCREASED PERCENTAGE OF GROSS INCOME FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSE 


Mr. Passman. At this point, may I inquire concerning the percent- 
age of increase. In fiscal year 1955 the administrative expense was 
1.32 percent of gross income. Although you do not yet have the 
actual percentage for fiscal year 1956, your estimate is 1.66 percent 
of gross income; and in fiscal year 1957 you estimate it will be 1.77 
percent of gross income. It looks like it is increasing annually. 
Will you elaborate on that? 

Mr. SramMBAuGH. Percentagewise? 

Mr. PassmMan. Yes, referring to administrative expense as percent 
of gross income. 

Mr. Stampaucu. We are asking for an increase of $170,000. | 
think the answer to your question is that the reason that represents 
an increase percentagewise—it is a very small percent of our gross 
income, to start with. 

Mr. PassMan. That is true, but you have gone from 1.32 percent 
to 1.77 percent. 
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Mr. StamBavuau. | think the explanation is that our outstandings 
seem to be somewhat static at the present time. We are in a repay- 
ment period on some of the large loans made subsequent to the close 
of the war, some of the large reconstruction loans. And there was a 
period up to a couple of years ago when the activities of the bank 
were rather at a low ebb. The loans made did not amount to as 
much as they amount to today. So a combination of the two means 
that the amount of our gross earnings do not increase in proportion 
to the amount we ask for in expenses. 

Mr. Passman. The committee would think that with the larger 
loans percentagewise the cost of administration would be smaller. I 
may be wrong. You are serving a larger volume dollarwise, but a 
smaller number of loans; is that true? 

Mr. SvamBauau. No, a larger number of loans. The vast majority 
numberwise are the exporter credits. They are a volume of smaller 
credits. The vast majority of our operations dollarwise are the de- 
velopment credits which are mostly large loans. 

Mr. PassmMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PERCENTAGE OF CREDITS AUTHORIZED IN LAST QUARTER OF FISCAL YEAR 


_ 


Mr. Passman. I note on page 7 of your statement that the total of 
credits authorized during the first 9 months of fiscal year 1956 is 
$303.6 million, and that you estimate that they will be $705 million 
for the full year, which would be $402 million for the last quarter 
alone. Would you care to elaborate on why such a large percentage 
is falling in the last quarter of the ficsal year? 

Mr. SraMBAuGH. I presume the question you really have in mind 
is whether our estimate of $705 million is going to stand up. Our 
estimates have stood up pretty well in regard to the volume of busi- 
ness in past years, and after all, $705 million is not too great over the 
actual in fiscal year 1955 of $621.3 million. 

Mr. PassmMan. You may have misunderstood my question. The 
credits authorized in the first 9 months of fiscal year 1956 have been 
$303.6 million, and you estimate $402 million will be obligated in the 
last quarter of fiscal year 1956. That means the total credits author- 
ized in the last quarter will be greater than the total for the first 3 
quarters? 

Mr. SrampauaH. That is correct. 

Mr. PassMan. Is that an unusual happening? 

Mr. StampauanH. No. It is a good deal like some lines of business. 
They have their slow periods. 

Mr. Passman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SramBauau. Then also it is necessary to include in our estimate 
always an allowance for these large exchange loans that the bank has 
been repeatedly called upon to make. Emergency foreign trade 
credits are referred to on page 2, which become necessary where 
countries pile up large commercial arrearages which tie up trade be- 
tween that country and our country, and the only way to bring about 
the resumption of trade is to fund these arrearages. We have done 
that in Argentina and Chile, for instance. We had to include it this 
year because a year has not gone by without having to do that. That 
necessity has not yet arisen this year. 
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Mr. Passman. Comparing your estimate for the present fiscal year 
against fiscal year 1955, what percent of the credits authorized in 
fiscal year 1955 did you authorize in the last 3 months? 

Mr. Strampaueu. I will insert that in the record. 

Mr. Passman. Maybe you could go back to 1950, if there is no 
objection. 

Mr. SrampauaH. We will go back to 1950. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Table showing comparison of percentage of credits authorized in last quarter of fiscal 
years (1950-55) 





| Authorized through Mar. 31! Authorized in final quarter 





Amount Percent Amount Percent 








$405, 468, 832.78 | $254,631, 955. 79 62.80 | $150, 836, 876. 99 37. 20 
395, 291, 038. 46 341, 364, 665. 65 86. 36 53, 926, 372. 81 13. 64 
550, 896, 343. 20 177, 486, 893. 33 32. 22 373, 409, 449. 87 67.78 
570, 973, 047. 23 485, 128, 244. 31 84. 97 85, 844, 802. 92 15. 03 
250, 424, 360. 32 204, 240, 295. 33 81. 56 46, 184, 064. 99 18. 44 
631, 528, 071. 20 520, 203, 016. 89 111, 325, 054. 31 17. 63 

















“TA KEOUT’? AGREEMENTS 

Mr. Passman. In your general statement you say that in some 
cases loans authorized by the Export-Import Bank are disbursed by 
commercial banks under “takeout” agreements. What do you mean 
by “takeout” agreements? : 

Mr. Stampauau. We enter into an agreement with the commercial! 
banks that they will disburse their funds instead of our borrowing 
from the Treasury and making the loans ourselves, and that we will 
on demand reimburse them. ‘That is done in a great variety of cases. 
In some instances those funds have been advanced for our account by 
commercial banks and they have not called on us for a number of years 
to take them out, and they receive a rate of interest which at the 
present moment is 3 percent for using their funds for our purposes. 
In some cases they call upon us to reimburse them within a few days. 

Mr. Passman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REQUEST FOR ENTERTAINMENT ACCOUNT 


Mr. PassMan. What precedent do you have for the $9,000 enter- 
tainment request, and how did you arrive at it? 

Mr. StamBaueH. We do not have a precedent for an item of that 
kind in our budget. We have never had that authority before. But 
the basis for it is that the directors of the bank are required to accept 
entertainment and go to dinners and so forth, by ambassadors and, 
when they are traveling abroad, by ministers of the governments and 
also by industrialists, and we just cannot do that without recipro- 
cating, and consequently the directors themselves have borne the 
expense of what you might call reciprocal entertainment of these 
people out of their own pockets. 

Mr. PassmMan. This is a new request, a new item, this request for 
entertainment? 
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Mr. SrampavueGu. That is right, and that is a matter we took up 
very thoroughly with the Bureau of the Budget, and you will observe 
they have approved of it. 

When we go into a country representing an entity of the United 
States Government such as the Export-Import Bank, it certainly is 
helpful, both in the promotion of our foreign trade abroad and also 
in the bearing that the Export-Import Bank has on our foreign 
relations, for that official of the Export-Import Bank to return dinner 
engagements and in some cases hold a press conference. 

Mr. Passman. Of course you have for 22 years operated without 
an entertainment account. This is something entirely new. 

Mr. StamBauan. Yes. 

Mr. Passman. Did the bank request the Bureau of the Budget to 
include an entertainment account in previous years? 

Mr. SramBauau. No; we did not. 

Mr. PassMan. I wonder who thought of the idea? We have gotten 
along so well without an entertainment account for 22 years. 

Mr. StampauGuH. Our Chairman, Mr. Waugh—I do not know that 
he was the first one who thought of it because we have all thought 
of it many times when we find how costly it is, but Mr. Waugh had 
the intestinal fortitude to say this is what we need, and we submitted 
it to our Advisory Committee, and they wholeheartedly supported it, 
and it was taken up with the Bureau of the Budget and they ap- 
proved it. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Passman. What is the total amount you received as reimburse- 
ments from other sources for fiscal year 1955, and what is the estimate 
for 1956? 

Mr. Anperson. I think it is between $10,000 and $20,000, but we 
will insert that in the record. ; 

Mr. Srampauau. I believe our estimate for 1957 in $9,150. 


CHARGEOFFS 


Mr. PassMan. We requested earlier that you furnish us the list of 
chargeoffs for each vear in total amount. 

I have a question here: What are your losses for fiscal year 1956 
so far—your chargeoffs? 

Mr. Stampauau. I do not believe we have had any chargeoffs in 
1956. 

Mr. AnpERSON. Yes; $57,485. 

Mr. StamBauGH. That was an old credit that was established 
about 16 years ago to finance the import of Mexican handicraft, and 
it has been running along all these years, gradually whittling it down, 
until it got to the point it looked like it was hopeless and we made 
a compromise settlement and charged it off. 

Mr. PassMan. Talking about this account that was 16 years old, 


do you mean it had been 16 years since a payment had been made on 
it? 
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Mr. Stampauau. No. Originally, it was in the nature of a $100,000 
revolving account authorized May 18, 1942; $1.3 million of Mexican 
imports were financed for United States sale during the years. As 
stated our loss was $57,485. 

Mr. Passman. How long would you normally carry a dormant 
account without a payment having been made? 

Mr. StamBauGH. On a dormant account we would charge it off 
immediately when, in the opinion of the Board of Directors, it was 
hopeless. We have cases of delayed payments by foreign countries. 

Mr. PassMan. By agreement you have delays? 

Mr. StampBauGH. Not only that, we know by experience some are 
delayed. I think the policy would be to charge off anything as soon 
as it became a loss in the opinion of the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Passman. Of course you have a very remarkable record. Last 
year you gave us a very, very low figure representing the amount of 
your losses over 22 years of operation. That is quite indicative of 
the bank’s operations. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. ANnperson. Mr. Chairman, on the reimbursements, I have 
that before me now. The reimbursement for 1955 was $24,658; for 
1956, $15,800; and the projection for 1957 is $10,000. 

Mr. Passman. How would you account for those being so low for 
fiscal 1957? 


Mr. Anperson. The ICA work of the bank has been diminishing. 
It is a lot less active than it used to be and is getting progressively 
less active. 

Mr Passman. And of course you take that into account? 

Mr. ANpERSON. Yes; we keep a time record on the work we do. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE AS PERCENTAGE OF GROSS INCOME 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Stambaugh, I am particularly interested in this 
percentage increase. I notice in fiscal year 1955 you had a gross income 
of $85.8 million, a net income of $59.1 million, and your administra- 
tive expense was $1.1 million or 1.32 percent of the gross income. 

For fiscal year 1956 you estimate a gross income of $90.2 million, 
and administrative expenses of $1.5 million, or 1.66 percent of gross 
income. 

In fiscal year 1957 you estimate a gross income of $94.2 million and 
you ask for $1.7 million adminisirative expenses, which would be 1.77 
percent of gross income. 

What is the reason for the percentage increase of administrative 
— with relation to gross income? 

Mr. SrampauGH. Well, in the first place, Mr. Gary, the Export- 
Import Bank has always been understaffed. We have always 
operated with a lot fewer people than we really should have had to 
administer a trust of $5 billion of public funds. The reason it is 
understaffed is that it has always been difficult to find the people with 
the background and the experience and the training in the specialized 
field in which the bank operates. Because of that fact there would 
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be an increase in the number of positions in the bank just for the 
purpose of making the staff adequate. 

In addition to that, the number of applications and the amount of 
business being processed by the bank are continuously on the increase. 
In 1952 the number of applications that were considered by the bank 
was 51. In 1953 it was 62. In 1954 it was 241. And in 1955 the 
total was 430. That is still on the increase. 

Do you have an estimate for 1956 and 1957 on the number of 
applications? 

Mr. Anperson. No. 

Mr. StramBauau. I presume that would be a little difficult to 
estimate, but the estimate, as you will observe, dollarwise, for 1956 
is $705 million; and the estimate for 1957 is $960 million. 


PERCENTAGE OF APPLICATIONS FOR CREDIT DENIED 


Mr. Gary. What percentage of those applications do you refuse? 

Mr SramsBauau. The first problem in making a computation of 
that nature is to determine what is an application. We have a lot of 
inquiries or requests that are turned down, just because of the very 
nature of them without their getting very far. 

Then we have in the next category these inquiries that do not appear 
at first glance to be inappropriate for us to consider, and that we do 
give consideration to, but after consideration of them, we turn those 
down, and then we have the applications that are given full-dress 
consideration. Among those that are given full-dress consideration 
the percentage turned down, of course, would be very low because if 


they did not have merit they would not get that far without being 
turned down, but I do not know how we could give you the percentage 
in figures on that. 


COST OF PAY ACT 


Mr. Gary. Have you had any salary increases? 

Mr. Stampauau. Yes, we have had salary increases under Public 
Law 94, $90,000 is what it will amount to. 

Mr. Gary. $90,000? 

Mr. SramBauau. Yes, sir. $90,000 out of the $170,000 is due to 
the increase wader Public Law 94. 

Mr. Gary. When did that become effective? 

Mr. StamBauau. It became effective in the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Anperson. I do not recall, but it seems to me it was around 
last July or August. 

Mr. Gary. Would that affect your percentage increase? 

Mr. Srampauan. That leaves our increase which we are asking for 
as only $80,000. $90,000 from $170,000 leaves $80,000. In other 
words, we are asking only for $80,000. 

Mr. Gary. But you did have that same increase in 1956. 

Mr. Srampauan. No, sir; not until some time in 1956. It was on 
June 28, 1955 that that law was approved. In fact, I am certain we 
got a supplemental appropriation to cover that in 1955. 

Mr. Anpsrson. Yes; $10,298, authorized pursuant to Public Law 
123, 84th Congress, approved June 30, 1955. 

Mr. Wausu. There was a general increase of about 25 percent in 
the total limitation on account of the increase in staff, 
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Mr. Gary. All that I am trying to find out is what effect that had 
on your percentage increase and to what extent that is responsible 
for the percentage increase of administrative expenses, as compared 
with gross income. 

Mr. SrampauGu. The percentage increase to 1.77 percent is 
accounted for to the extent of 9/17 by the Pay Act increase. 

Mr. Gary. You have that much increase over 1956? 

Mr. Stampauanu. The increase in the percentage is 0.11 over 1956. 


RESERVE FOR LOSSES 


Mr. Gary. What reserve do you have set up for losses? 

Mr. Srampavuen. In the first place, the chargeoffs have all been 
reserved against and that is not reflected in the reserve against con- 
tingencies because that was a balancing item on our books, but at the 
end of 1955, as shown by the table on page 30 of the statement, the 
bank had a reserve of $389,596,164 against contingencies. 

Mr. Passman. On what page is that, sir? 

Mr. StampauGH. On page 30. 

That, Mr. Gary, is, in bankers’ language, the undivided profits that 
have all been reserved. We reserve all of our net profits against losses. 

In 1956, you will observe it is estimated that will amount to $428 
million plus, and in 1957, it will amouni to $470 million plus. That 
is what we have left after paying interest to the Treasury and paying 
the dividend to the Treasury on the stock which it owns in the Export- 
Import Bank. 

Mr. Gary. After paying off all of your losses? 


Mr. SrampauGu. Yes, your charge-offs come out before you deter- 
mine your net profits. 


PERCENTAGE OF CREDITS AUTHORIZED IN LAST QUARTER OF FISCAL YEAR 


Mr. Gary. I wish you would put in the record a more detailed 
statement of this situation reflected on page 7, showing why you expect 
to authorize more credits, during the last quarter of this fise ‘al year than 
you authorized during the first thr ee-quarters of the year, If there 
is any particular situation that is responsible for that, I wish. you would 
clear it up in the record. 

Mr. StampauGu. We went into that before, Mr. Gary. 

Mr. Gary. I heard your explanation, but I do not think it was 
explained very satisfactorily. You said it varied according to 
seasons. 

Mr. StampauGu. Well, I did not mean that. 

Mr. Gary. I could not imagine that there is e@ substantial seasonal 
variation. 

Mr. StamBauGcu. What I was trying to say was that we are com- 
pelled, in making our estimate, to take into account that in each fiscal 
year we will be called upon to make one of these large balance-of- 
payment loans to fund commercial arrearages that have completely 
blocked commerce between our country and another country. So, in 
arriving at our estimate of $705 million for the fiscal year 1956, we 
estimated that we would have to make one of those loans in the fiscal 
year 1956. 

Mr. Gary. What would be the approximate size of that loan? 
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Mr. StamBauGH. Well, we made a loan to the Republic of Brazil 
totaling $300 million. 

We made a loan to the Argentine which finally resulted in a loan of 
$96 million. 

We made a loan of $25 million, I believe, to Chile, and then in 1955, 
we made another loan of that character to Brazil of $75 million, I 
believe it was. Those are large loans. I believe some years back we 
made one to Colombia. 

Mr. Brann. I might add two instances, Mr. Gary, which might 
help to explain this a little further. This estimate was made over a 
year ago by the Board of Directors or, approximately a year ago. 

At that time I was visiting in both Brazil and Mexico. The 
Mexicans were talking to us about loans appraching $150 million and 
the Brazilians were talking about loans that might approximate 
between $300 million and $400 million. 

They were all divided into sectors, like in Mexico, they wanted 
$100 million for certain purposes in industrial financing and other 
different segments where they wanted to purchase goods in the 
United States. 

In Brazil it was mostly for power and transportation. 

With the change of Government in Brazil, there was time required 
for the new ministers to implement their request for credit and they 
only came to us last week about that. The request now is approaching 
$700 million, divided into power, transportation, and allied activities. 

Representatives of Mexico were in to see us about 3 weeks ago in 
connection with a $150 million loan. We cannot anticipate how long 
it will take these foreign people to submit and set up their engineering 
and all of the other information. So, we have to forecast in a given 
year that those loans will probably be completed and it is almost 
impossible to be completely right about it. 

The second factor is that the French loans of $1,100 million are now 
being paid off very fast. That was the first big loan made after the 
war. 

The bank is collecting in many countries more than it is loaning 
because of the repayments in such large figures, and that accounts for 
a great deal of change in the net between disbursements and repay- 
ments. 

Mr. Gary. You are well into this last quarter now. This fiscal 
1956 ends on June 30. This is the middle of May, so you only have 
about a month aad a half to go. Do you suill estimate that you will 
authorize four-hundred-and-some-odd million dollars this quarter? 

Mr. Strampauau. Well I would hate to guarantee it, Mr. Gary. 

Mr. Branp. I can point to $600 million in applications pending in 
the bank. Another instance is Brazil’s loan of $75 billion made last 
year—only $45 million has been requested by the Brazilians to be 
disbursed by us to date. 

We thought it would be disposed of this yea 

Mr. Gary. Do you think right now, as you 1 pproech the end of 
the fiscal year, that you will authorize $705 million dt ing the fiscal 
year 1956? 

Mr. Stampavuau. I cannot honestly say that I think we will, Mr. 
Gary, but I do not think it nec essarily follows that our estimate was 

arrived at incorrectly when we first made it. 


78170—56——2 
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Mr. Gary. I am not critical; I am simply trying to get at the facts. 

Mr. StampBauau. I would not be honest if I said that I think we 
will make the $400 million in loans. The reason why I think we have 
not, up to now, is because things did not happen which we anticipated 
would occur. If you would like to have a breakdown of the method 
by which we arrived at these estimates, we would be glad to supply 
it. Do you have one here, Mr. Anderson? 

Mr. AnpEerson. No, we do not have one here. 

Mr. SramBauGH. We could furnish you with that if you would care 
for it. 

Mr. PassMaNn. We interrogated you on the fact that your requests 
indicated that the amount of credit authorized during the fiscal year 
1956 would be $705 million. Now, when were these estimates made 
up? 
Mr. Watsu. Last fall. 

Mr. PassMan. Should they not be corrected if you believe at this 
time that the credit authorized would be less than the amount which 
is indicated in the information you have furnished to us? 

Mr. Branp. I am glad, Mr. Chairman, that you make that point, 
because I insisted that point should be made, but I have been told 
by our people that when we make our estimates for the Bureau of the 
budget with the same information to follow to the Appropriations 
Committee, that it would be inconsistent for us to show different 
figures here than those submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. PassmMan. Should you not indicate in your statement that 
these estimates will, in all probability, exceed the credits authorized, 
or that they will be less because, certainly, the committee in checking 
over these would consider them to be current, notwithstanding the 
fact that they were made up last fall. I would assume that you would 
elaborate on them before the committee if there was any change. 

Mr. Gary. I think it has a considerable bearing upon the amount 
of their estimated expenses. 

Mr. Passman. Oh, I think so, too. I would assume from the 
remarks which have been presented to the committee that you expect 
the authorized credits for the fiscal year 1956 to be in the amount 
of $705 million. 

Mr. Branp. I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the 
workload of the bank is not in direct ratio with the dollar output 
of the bank. 

Congress issued a mandate to this bank, and I was a member of 
the Citizens Advisory Committee to the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee at the time that the study of our operations was 
made. 

They wanted the bank to do a job of expanding financing foreign 
trade. To do that, we have had to consider different activities and 
segments of industry. One is an exporter credit loan activity to get 
into small-business channels of the United States when small business, 
as well as big business, wants to sell abroad. 

We have now implemented a plan and have extended $175 million 
of credit lines—allocations—to American businessmen. 

Thirty-three hundred dollars is the lowest amount, but they are 
of all kinds, and they go up into the millions, and it takes a large 
staff to handle them. ‘The disbursement in dollars, to date, is only 
$10 million for all that tremendous amount of loans, but $175 million 
was allocated under it. 
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When the manufacturers of the United States came in and said, 
we need this kind or amount of fiaancing, naturally we believed them. 
We had to. Their forecast was reasonable about that, but for many 
reasons, such as because of exchange difficulties and import difficulties, 
as yet they have not been able to implement them all. They have 
only used $10 million out of about $175 million to date, but it takes 
about 20 men to handle that. It costs money, if you want us to do 
this job which Congress requires us to do, and at the same time we 
are earning $1 million a week. Our expenses are one-seventh those 
of the International Bank. They have over 500 people employed in 
their activities and we have 170 people. We are trying to do the job 
cheaply, but it cannot be done too cheaply if we are going to do 
the job that we know Congress wants done. 

Mr. PassmMan. I think Mr. Gary has made a very excellent point, 
as he usually does when interrogating witnesses, and I think we ought 
to have a revised estimate. You furnished us with an estimate which 
was made up last fall. Now you are approaching the end of the 
fiscal year and you are bound to have a good idea of the credit authori- 
ties extended during the year; at least a better idea than you had 
when you made it up last fall. 


REVISED ESTIMATE OF AMOUNT OF LOANS IN 1956 AND 1957 


Without objection, the committee will ask for a revised estimate, 
bringing it up to date. 

Mr. StamBauGu. We will prepare that for you, sir. 

Mr. Gary. That is, referring to this table? 


Mr. PassmMan. Yes, of course, referring to this table. If you will 
give us a revised table on that, without objection, it will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


REVISED 1956 Fiscan YEAR (ESTIMATED) 


The estimates for fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 were prepared by the 
bank 10 months ago on the basis of circumstances existing at that time. As 
these figures were not only used by the Bureau of the Budget but were also used 
in the President’s message to Congress, the bank submitted to your committee 
the identical figures so that all figures might be easily reconciled. 

While the bank has applications pending in excess of $600 million, the reasons 
why many substantial applications have not been acted upon are varied and 
could not have been anticipated 10 months ago. 

An example is the overthrow of the Peron Government in Argentina and the 
delay in submission to the bank of the definitive plans of the new government in 
connection with monetary policies. This situation naturally affects our lending 
policies both in the public and private sector in Argentina. 

Changes in monetary policies in Chile is another example. The lending policy 
of the bank is now likewise influenced by uncertain conditions throughout the 
entire Middle East. 

The bank has extended credit allocations to United States exporters totaling 
$175 million. Ten months ago we were advised by the exporters that a sub- 
stantial portion of these allocations would be used, but our experience has demon- 
strated that only $10 million has been authorized and that a reduction in estimate 
should be made at this time. 

It is demonstrated that while our estimates of 10 months ago were justified, 
circumstances over which we have no control have arisen and, while the business 
is pending in the bank, it appears clear that it cannot be implemented to the 
extent estimated and the following revised estimate for fiscal year 1956 states 
the present judgment of the board. But the bank desires to again call the 
attention of the committee to the fact that the workload of the bank is not in 
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ratio to the dollar output in loans, and a reduction in the estimate of loan author- 
izations will in no wise justify a reduction in estimated administrative expenses, 


Lending under Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 


[In millions] 





| 
| 1956 fiscal | 1956 fiscal 1957 fiscal 


1955 fiscal | year, July 1, year, year, 
year, actual | 1955 to Mar. |. estimated estimated 
(3, 1956, actual 





| | 
Credits authorized during year : $621.3 | 1 $303.6 | 2 $425.0 
Loan disbursements during year cated 273. 5 | 123.1 275.0 
Loan repayments during year-----.--.-- oe 298. 1 225. 4 320.0 














1 This does not include $31 million of exporter credit lines which have been authorized during the 9-month 
riod. The study and processing of applications for exporter credit lines which now total $175.4 million 
ave taken a great deal of the time of approximately 20 men. Approved credit lines are available only to 
the extent that the bank authorizes a specific or revolving credit to finance transactions thereunder covering 
export sales of United States capital equipment. Only transactions under the credit lines are included in 
the total authorizations and are chargeable against the bank’s lending authority. 


— original estimate of $705.0 million for fiscal year 1956 included estimated exporter credit lines of $160 
million. 


_ Mr. Stampavuen. On page 20, you will see how the estimate is made 
for each of the years there and what it is composed of. 

Mr. Fernanpez. [f you make a revision of this table, and in the 
revision it turns out that you will not authorize the amount of $705 
million credit as estimated, will you as a consequence expect to author- 
ize more than the $906 million credit estimated for next year? 

Mr. StamBauGu. That is entirely possible. 

Mr. Fernanpez. It could be possible? 

Mr. StamsBauGu. Yes. The only reason we might not authorize 
the full $705 million in business this year, in 1956, would be that it is 
delayed or postponed, so that it goes over into next year. 


UTILIZATION OF PRIVATE FUNDS 


Mr. Fernanpez. I am not a banker and I wonder if you could 
explain to us in simple language, not in banker’s language, what is 
meant by your statement on page 6 where you say: 

The utilization of funds from private sources in connection with the bank’s 
lending activities is secured in several ways. 

1. By participation of commercial banks for their own account and risk in credits 
authorized by Export-Import Bank or through purchase by commercial banks of 
loans from Export-Import Bank’s portfolio. 

I understand, of course, what is meant by the latter part of that 
statement but I am not too sure that I know what is meant by the 
first part. 

Mr. Stampavuau. Participation by a commercial bank for its own 
account means that it takes the risk itself, that it has no recourse on 
the Export-Import Bank. In other words, let us say that we set up a 
loan in the amount of $5 million to finance a certain development 
project, which involves the purchase of General Electric Co.’s 
generators or other heavy machinery or capital goods for installation 
im a power development, probably General Electric Co.’s bank, the 
bank that they do business with, is willing to carry a part of that loan 
without recourse upon us because of their relationship with General 
Electric Co. 

Mr. FerNANpDEz. But you investigate it and approve it, and then 
they participate in the risk? 
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Mr. SramBauau. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Referring to the second part, they buy loans 
that you have already made? 

Mr. StampaucnH. Yes. That is very minor because that does not 
happen very frequently. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Well, from the figures given here the largest item 
that you have is this, $186 million, for this item. 

Mr. SramBauau. The first part of that is loans, in this $186 million. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What you have is sort of a partnership between 
the bank and private enterprise, then? 

Mr. STaMBAUGH. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And it is intended to be that way? 

Mr. StampauGu. Well, we maintain a division in the bank for that 
purpose, continually endeavoring to induce private financing sources 
to participate in this. 

Mr. Fernanpez. If I understand it correctly, you make these 
investigations of these loans in which private enterprise then. shares 
the risk and the advantage, but the cost of it is the same whether 
you take the risk yourself and get the profit, or whether they share 
it with you? 

Mr. Stampauau. The workload in our shop is the same. 

Mr. Frernanpez. But they get the profit and, therefore, as the 
partnership increases those percentages tend to increase, those 
percentages to income we have been talking about. 

Mr. SrampBauau. Yes; that would be the result, naturally, but of 
course we consider that is one of the primary functions that we are 
intended to perform along with inducing private capital to aid the 
job which we are intended to do. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Yes; I said it was intended to be so when I 
started, because I do not want to be understood as trying to criticize 
that effort. 

Mr. Srampaueu. Mr. Chairman, may I be excused? Mr. Brand 
will remain. I am due at the White House for luncheon at 1 o’clock 
and I think I better get moving because I am afraid there will be 
a jam on the streets. 

Mr. PassmMan. Yes; thank you very much, Mr. Stambaugh. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Now, Mr. Brand, referring to the second one 
on page 6, can you tell us in simple language what that means? 

Mr. Branp. Yes; let me give vou an example. The bank has 
many ways of operating with the private banks. As Mr. Stambaugh 
mentioned, when they take it without recourse on us, in other words, 
we guarantee nothing. 

Another method is that if they take it for the term of the loan, 
if they do that, we allow them to have a better share of the interest 
rate than if they took it for a smaller portion such as the first or 
second maturities of the loan. 

The third instance is where we agree that they will put up their 
funds, and the Japanese current credit of $60 ailion is an example. 
They put up their funds and, upoa notice to us, we will take them 
out and reimburse them. Then they are glad to do it for a lesser 
rate. The rate of interest on that now is 1% percent. We are payi 
the United States Treasury 3% percent. If the commercial bank wi 
do it for 1% percent we make more. 
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Sometimes it is on 30 days’ notice and sometimes it is on call that 
we agree that we will take them out and reimburse them with interest 
at 2% percent. That is what is meant by the takeout. 

No. 3, we take participation in certain instances where credit is 
approved by a commercial bank and meets the requirements of the 
Export-Import Bank. For instance, the Girard Trust Co. entered 
into a transaction with a company in Peru whereby they financed 90 
percent without recourse on the importer or without recourse on the 
Export-Import Bank. They asked us if we would participate with 
them to the extent of 10 percent. Ia other words, we got interest on 
the 10 percent which we advanced. The private bank put up 90 
percent and we put up 10 percent. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN INTERNATIONAL BANK AND EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK 


Mr. Lannam. Would you explain the difference between the opera- 
tion of the International Bank and your bank? 

Mr. Branp. No. 1, Mr. Lanham, the International Bank is a bank 
comprising 56 countries at the present time; in-other words, they have 
membership of 56 countries. Each country advances 2 percent of 
their allocated amount of gold or dollars, and they promise to put up 
an additional 18 percent. That is their capital structure. They then 
arrange through debentures and participations in the private market, 
both here and abroad, to acquire their additional capital for operating 
purposes. 

Our bank is a United States bank solely and derives its capital from 
the United States Treasury, $1 billion in capital funds and loan 
authority of $4 billion. 

Mr. Lanuam. I am speaking about their operation. 

Mr. Brann. The operation is different primarily in just one respect 
that all of our loans are tied to the purchase of equipment and sery- 
ices in the United States, whereas the World Bank operates on a basis 
of dealing with all of the free world, and all of the nations and the 
industries in those nations are competing with each other. When 
we make loans the proceeds must be used in the United States for 
purchase of equipment and services. That is the big difference. 

Mr. Lanuam. Thank you. 

Mr. Passman. Of course you list the nations in the hearings and in 
vour summary of loans outstanding. That does not mean, of course, 
that the country itself owes money but it means that there are loans 
made in that nation in the total amount indicated opposite the coun- 
tries named? 

Mr. Branp. That is correct. It means both. 

Mr. PassmMan. One further question: Do you make loans direct to 

government authority? 

Mr. Branp. We do. 

Mr. Narcuer. How would that loan which you make differ from 
a loan which the International Bank makes to a country? 

Mr. Branp. Only in that our funds must be used to purchase 
materials or services in the United States, whereas in the case of a 
loan made by the International Bank, the proceeds may be used for 
purchases made offshore. 
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Mr. Narcuer. In examining your statement of current loans for 
the period July to December 1955, I find where loans were made 
pertaining to such projects as cement plants, transportation pro- 
grams, development projects, loans for cargo vessels, and many other 
projects. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDITS AUTHORIZED 


I am interested in obtaining information concerning the number 
and amount of loans made during the fiscal year 1955, and for the 
fiscal year 1956 up to the present time, pertaining directly or indirectly 
to agriculture and agricultural commodities. 

Will you file a statement in the record at this point setting forth 
the number of them, to whom made, and the amounts of such loans 
pertaining to agriculture and agricultural commodities? 

Mr. Branp. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Export-Import BANK OF WASHINGTON 


Agricultural credits authorized in fiscal years 1955 and 1956 to May 17, 1956 


Country Credit Obligor | Purpose | Date au- | Amount 


y . | 
No. | | thorized | 


$60, 000, 000 


| 
POI ac wccssccacce 569 | Bank of Japan__- To finance export sales| July 22, 1066 | 
} of United States cot- | | 
| ton. 
Austria....... 647 | Creditanstalt-Bank- |__.__do- once ws 8, 1955 | 6, 000, 000 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| verein Oesterreichi- | 
| sche Laenderbank | 
A. G., and Hypo- 
| theken-und Credit- 
Institut A. G., joint- 
ly and severally. 
Total, 1955 66, 000, 000 
Japan__._.__- 2 | | 60,000, 000 
| of United States cot- 


Total, 1955 is, oS eer es 


| 126, 000, 000 
and 1956, 


Total, 1956....|- sed dai ; : -__| 60,000, 000 
| 
| | 
| | 


Mr. Branp. I might mention on that phase of it that our state- 
ment will pertain, as I understand it, to loans made by the Export- 
Import Bank. We administer loans under the foreign aid and Public 
Law 480 program, but we do not make them. ‘This is just with 
reference to loans the bank makes. 

Mr. Natcuer. Yes, sir. 


NET PROFIT OF BANK SINCE ITS INCEPTION 


Mr. Wiaa.ieswortn. Mr. Brand, last year you gave us a table on 
page 22 of the hearings on the supplemental appropriation bill which 
showed the overall figures for gross income, operating expenses, net 
earnings, dividends, and reserve for possible future losses. I would 
appreciate it if that table could be brought up to date for 
these hearings. 

Mr. Anprerson. Can I ask you on what page number that appears? 
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Mr. WiceLeswortn. On page 22 of the hearings on the supple- 
mental appropriation bill, 1956. 

At that time you told us that you had written off in the 20 years 
the bank had been operating only $497,000 in losses. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I understand from what you say today that 
if we add $56,000, or $57,000 to that amount it will bring that figure 
up to date. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Branp. It will amount to about $525,000, that is, up to date. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. Over the full period of the 21 years? 

Mr. Branp. Yes, sir. We will be very happy to bring that table 
up to date. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Disposition of gross income, February 1934 to Dec. 31, 1955 


, {In millions] 
CS SN ae Oe, ee Ye PLL FORE Ti eT $692. 2 


Operating expenses: 
en eee Ne EOS Ae 0 ee ge Ue | Pee $ 
Interest to Treasury 
EE LEO a ae eee 


Sera ar PeOmaTen TNUIION SORNOR SO nea hana madumakoud 397. 


Mr. WiacLeswortuH. On page 60 of the same hearings, you gave 
us a table showing the capital stock outstanding, the net earnings 
and the dividends paid. 

When you say that you anticipate $94.2 million of earnings for the 
fiscal year 1957, is that gross or net earnings? 

Mr. Branp. That is gross before the dividends are paid and before 
the interest is paid—gross income. 

Mr. WicGLesworrH. Gross income? 

Mr. Branp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieceLeswortu. What would be the comparable figure for the 
last year, if you have it? 

Mr. Branp. $85,800,000. 

Mr. WiacLesworrH. $85 million for the fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. Brann. Yes; it is on page 7. 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH. ok $90.2 million for the fiscal year 1956, 
estimated? 

Mr. Branp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacLteswortH. The earnings figures that you have give us 
in the table I referred to must be net earnings? 

Mr. Branp. The net earnings are shown on page 7 in the fourth 
bracket. In 1956, they are estimated at $61.6 million and $64.3 
million for 1957. The biaw is undivided profits, of which 50 per- 
cent at least is transferred into reserves. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. As I understand it, you have already fur- 
nished the committee with the details overall with respect to all out- 
standing loans? 
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Mr. Branp. Yes, sir; and we would be very happy to furnish any 
individual member with that. It is quite a large report, and it shows 
every loan. That gives the amount, details the whole story of each 
loan. 

Mr. WiacLeswortnu. In a nutshell, the only thing that is before 
this committee now is a request for $1,670,000 to be paid out of 
earnings? 

Mr. Branp. Yes, sir, that is true. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. That represents about 1.77 percent of your 
earnings? 

Mr. Branp. Of the gross earnings. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. However, it is an increase of $170,000 as 
compared with the figure for the current year, and an increase of 
$535,000 as compared with the fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Branp. That is correct. 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. You estimate that $90,000 of the total 
increase is the result of pay increase legislation, and you feel that you 
cannot absorb any part of that? 

Mr. Branp. That is correct, sir. 


LOAN TO GERMANY 


Mr. WiaeGLeswortH. I notice you refer to $1 billion that the 
Federal Republic of Germany has made in claims for postwar economic 
assistance. What is the bank’s function in respect to that? 

Mr. Branp. We merely administer that. It is not a bank loan. 


Mr. WicGLeswortuH. How does the bank come into the picture? 

Mr. Branp. We collect the interest, Mr. Wigglesworth. We just 
transfer it to the United States Treasury. That is the only function 
we have in that at the present time. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortnu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY LOAN 


Mr. Fenton. Along the same line that Mr. Wigglesworth was just 
asking, this bank also acts as agent for the United States under the 
terms of the $100 million credit extended to the European Coal and 
Steel Community. Can you tell me what is the status of that $100 
million credit? 

Mr. ANpERSON. We have received interest payments which we 
have remitted to the Treasury. I do not have a record here to tell 
you when the first principal payment is due. In all events, we render 
a statement and they pay us and we pay it over to the Treasury 
promptly on the same day we get it. 

Mr. Fenton. You do not know how long the loan is for? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It was granted in 1954, $100 million. 

We have collected $4,602,986.53 in interest and fees, the amount 
being due. I do not have the terms of the loan but it is a long-term 
loan, 25 years, and as to the principal payments, the first principal 
payment is due May 1, 1958. We have collected $4,602,986.53 in 
interest to date which is all the interest that is due. 

Mr. Fenton. Nothing has been paid on the principal? 

Mr. AnpeErson. No, the principal payments were deferred for 2 
years or 5 years, something like that. That is on an annual basis. 
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AVERAGE TIME PERIOD OF LOANS 


Mr. Fenton. What is the average time period of your loans? 

Mr. Branp. We have two different types of loans, Doctor. One 
is known as medium-term credit for which the average term of years 
is about 3 to 5 years. We do not have any short-term paper. The 
bank feels that the commercial banks are well able to handle the short- 
term paper, Doctor, and they are doing so; so we do not engage in 
competition with them. 

Then our development project loans run from a period from, say, 
on an electrical project, approximately 7 years, to the longest term of 
approximately 20 years in duration. 

Mr. Anperson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COAL LOANS 


Mr. Fenton. The reason I ask is because in your annual report, | 
notice some loans to foreign countries for general development and 
enlargement of coal mines, starting back in 1952 and nothing has been 
paid up to this point. I was wondering whether or not you could give 
me some information such as Mr. Natcher asked for in agriculture 
concerning the coal industries. 

Mr. Branp. I did not understand the latter part of your question, 
Doctor. 

Mr. Fenton. Can you give me some idea of how much money your 
bank has loaned to foreign countries in the coal industry? 

Mr. Branp. We would be happy to do so. 


Mr. Fenton. In the last 5 years or so. 

Mr. Branp. From 1950 on? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes; I would like to have that. 

Mr. Branp. Yes, sir, we shall be very happy to get that to you. 
Mr. Fenton. Thank you. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Export-Import BANK OF WASHIHGTON 


Credits authorized, fiscal years 1950 to May 17, 1956, inclusive, applicable to coal 
industry 





Country | Credit Obligor Purpose | Amount 
| No. authorized 





Yugoslavia —— 484 | Government of} Coal-mining equip- $3, C00, 000 
Yugoslavia. ment and railroad | 
equipment for serv- 
icing the industry. | 
Mexico. .......- 427-L | Nacional Financiera, | Coal-mine develop- | Apr. 5,1950 | 2,740,000 
| 8. A. ment. | 
Turkey....-.----.------| 407-T | Eti Bank | Earth-moving equip- | Sept. 28,1949 | 500,000 
| ment for lignite | | 





Total, fiscal year | le a Es eRe ee } ; One nee | 6, 240, 000 
1950. 





Total, fiscal year |_- | See ee ; : = | None 

1951, | } 

Total, fiscal year |_.__-- ee ee wait ee : — : None 

1952. | 

Total, fiscal year | 

1953. | 

Total, fiscal year |___- ee, SE ee Cee wate foe an None 
1954. | | | 

{oo SSS ee ee 628 | Eti Bank ..------| Coal-washing plant | Mar. 17, 1955 785, 000 

| equipment. } 


None 


| 


Total, fiscal year | 
1955. | 
Total, fiscal year | 


BS. 785, 000 
1956 to May 17, | = 
a 





None 
1956. 


Cumulative total 7, 025, 000 





OBLIGATIONS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Forp. As I understand it, in the fiscal year 1955, your legal 
authorization for administrative expenses was $1,125,000 for services, 
personnel, loans, and so forth; is that correct? 

Mr. Branp. | think you are right, with the supplemental added; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I presume, also, that that total was obligated as to the 
amount authorized? 

Mr. Branp. I think we had a slight balance. 

Mr. AnpErRson. An additional amount of $10,300 was authorized 
by the Budget Bureau under the Pay Increase Act. 

Mr. Forp. Can you supply for the record whatever the difference 
was between the authorization and the obligations? 

Mr. Branp. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Regular limitation, 1955 $1, 125, 000 
Supplemental for pay increase 10, 300 


1, 135, 300 

Mr. Forp. In the fiscal year 1956, you had a total administrative 
expense authorization of $1,500,000. Can you give us the obligation 
figure as of the last available date? 

Mr. Branp. We have that included. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have that available now, or do you want to 
supply it for the record? 

Mr. Branp. It is included in our report. 
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Mr. Forp. Could you give it to me now; could I hear what it is? 

Mr. Brann. The total used to date, Congressman, that is, up to 
April 30, is $1,179,718 and the amount available is $320,282. Our 
monthly average of use is $117,972 a month. 

Mr. Forp. You will probably obligate nearly the full amount then? 

Mr. Branp. Not quite. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, this request is for authority to spend 
$1,670,000, $170,000 more than the amount you have during the 
current fiscal year? 

Mr. Branp. $170,000 more than is authorized currently. 


ANALYSIS OF INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Forp. Can you itemize for me the individual items which go 
to make up that $170,000 increase? 

Mr. Branp. We have done so, but we will be glad to do it crypti- 
cally, because it is shown a little here and there, the increase of $90,000, 
the increase in salaries, and $9,000 in the representation account, and 
so forth. We will make up a statement for you with each item suc- 
cinctly stated. We shall be glad to do that. 

Mr. Forp. That is the point I was going to make. I have read 
through it and tried to pick out these individual increases, and if you 
would put in the record a table showing where the increases are, and 
the justifications for them, it would help the committee. 

r. BRAND. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Analysis of increases in administrative expenses 





1956 fiscal 
year limita- 


1957 fiscal year 
estimate 





Personal services 
Increase in average employment from 170 in 1956 to 192 in 1957_ 
Reduction in other personal services 


Net increase 


Increase in number of man trips from 200 in 1956 to 225 in 1957. 
The current rate indicates that more than 200 trips will be made 
IE da de tiebdcansdbbn0dodaachatpetdinneysndbdbddoiudsosucdellan 


Transportation of things-_.. 


Communication services... : 
Additional cost to provide service for 22 more employees 


Re Se I os 2 os en a china aiinde ane atmnenaa ners 


Cost of renting 9,000 square feet of office space and 1,400 square feet 
of storage space acquired during 1956, for a full year, less amount 
paid for same space during a portion of 1956 fiscal year 


Other contractual services 
Expenses incident to banking and other conferences in the United 
States and abroad and entertainment at official functions 
Net decrease in other services 


Supplies and materials 
Supplies required for 22 additional employees 


Taxes and assessments 
Increase for new employees 


Total accrued expenses, net 











$148, 200 
—17, 665 


130, 535 


$1, 352, 350 


24, 650 
13, 000 


650 
1, 670, 000 





NoTe.—The cost of the pay increase provided by Public Law 94 was $32,000 in 1955 and the estimates for 


each of the fiscal years 1956 and 1957 is $90,000. 
the average number of positions from 183 to 170. 


The bank voluntarily absorbed the cost in 1956 by reducing 
In 1957 the bank estimates that the workload will require 


6 minimum average of 192 employees. As of Apr. 30, 1956, there were 172 employees on the payroll. 


Mr. Gary. I would like to have this clarified a little, referring to 
this increase in salaries over 1956. Now, the Salary Increase Act 
went into effect in 1955, so you had that increase in 1956 and you 
are asking for $170,000 more than your total request for 1956. 

Mr. Branp. I do not know the answer to that, and I am just as 


much interested as you are, Mr. Gary. 


We will supply that in an 


explanatory note to the table that we are going to present to you. 
Mr. Passman. That table will be furnished and inserted in the 


record at the proper place. 
Mr. Branp. Yes, sir. 
Mr. AnpErson. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Gary. In other words, you did have a supplemental for 1956? 


Mr. ANpERSON. Yes, sir. 
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REQUEST FOR ENTERTAINMENT ACCOUNT 


Mr. Passman. During Mr. Ford’s interrogation, you mentioned 
something about $9,000 for the “Representation account”; what does 
that mean? 

Mr. Brann. That has been referred to as the “Entertainment 
account”? and I would like to make an observation on it. 

I have been in private business all my life and in the Government 
for the last year, and I have traveled to 14 different countries during 
the past year. I have kept a fairly accurate account of what I spent 
in addition to what I was reimbursed for, and it amounted to about 
$1,300. I say without any hesitancy, and I do not mean that per- 
sonally, but I do not think it is good for the United States. 

Now, Congress has asked us to expand our program, and it must 
be necessarily, abroad. It is not taking somebody out and buying 
them a dinner, or purely in the entertainment category. In many 
countries, the manufacturers and the representative banking groups 
are brought together. That is so particularly abroad. 

It must be a combination business meeting and also a social meeting. 
I have rented space in a hotel and not charged the bank for it at all. 
We have served them a little food on those occasions and we spend 
from 3 to 5 hours in discussion of the bank’s business and operations, 
and how they can buy in the United States without dollars. They 
want to buy in the United States, but they have not the dollars. 
We also discuss how our facility can operate so that it is of assistance 
to them in buying products in the United States. 

In the main, that is what I have used my own funds for, and I 
think it is a rather important function from the United States 
Government’s standpoint. 

Secondly, we deal, when I am broad, with the Presidents of the 
countries right on down. 

When a Minister of Finance has a group of people, from 70 to 80 
present, with me as the guest speaker and he has a very nice dinner 
arrangement. When he visits the United States, I feel it is not a 
very hospitable or dignified thing if I do not invite him to go to lunch 
or to dinner with me or arrange with a group of people from the State 
Department or this, that, or the other agency, to join us. 

That has always heretofore been paid by the personal funds of the 
board members, and for 21 years they got along all right, but it was not 
based on this Government program enacted in 1954. A new Board of 
Directors has been brought into the picture now. For many years 
they operated under an administrator of the bank, not a Board of 
Directors. The Board of Directors was originally comprised of 
different members of different agencies. We are doing a different 
job in a different way and we think it is good business. 

This suggestion did not come from the Board of Directors of the 
bank. The suggestion has come from our Advisory Committee 
appointed by the bank under the direction of Congress. 

Mr. Passman. It was not my prupose to direct criticism at that 
particular point. It was my purpose to let the record indicate the 
difference between a representation account and entertainment. 

Now, that is very confusing and I wondered if that phrase was 
coined, not by your agency but by some other department. If I 
should have read in the record, ‘“Representation Account,’’ I certainly 
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would not have connected that with entertainment, because, as an 
official of the Export-Import Bank, you do have an expense account 
and you have an allowance to take care of your own individual hotel 
and room expenses, and so forth. 

Mr. Brann. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. PassMAn. There has been criticism of this type of item on the 
floor and there is likely to be considerably more. Unless it is clear in 
the record before the bill reaches the floor, then the members of this 
committee could be criticized for not establishing that, in reality, it is 
an entertainment account. Would the correct answer be that the 
word ‘‘Representation”’ is a little smoother? 

Mr. Branp. Well, if you believe that when a man goes abroad in 
my position, and that when he brings a group of bankers and indus- 
trial people and businessmen in a country together at a meeting 
followed by a dinner, or lunch to consider multimillion dollar transac- 
tions, and I mentioned one case where it cost me $75, if you believe 
that is only entertainment, | cannot change your opinion, but I do not 
believe so myself. 

Mr. Passman. I have just been told that an entertainment account 
is When you spend the money in this country but when you spend it 
in a foreign country, it takes on the meaning ‘“‘representation’’—it 
depends upon where the money is spent. 

Mr. WiGGLreswortnH. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. 
Brand has made the situation very clear. 

Mr. PassmMan. I am not critical at all; I am just trying to have an 
understanding of it. 


NET PROFITS ON OPERATIONS 


Mr. Hanp. On the bottom of page 8 you have a statement of earn- 
ings before interest payments to the United States Treasury, as percent 
of total investment of the United States Government. Those earnings 
show 3.18 percent in 1955 and 3.36 percent in 1956, and 3.54 percent 
in 1957, which shows a small but constant increase. What is the rate 
of profit, if you have that calculated, after you pay interest to the 
United States Treasury? 

Mr. Branp. Our rate of profit is always calculated after that, as 
I understand it. It will be about 1 percent more. 

Mr. Hanp. One percent more? 

Mr. Watsu. It would be about 4.25 percent for 1955. 

Mr. Hann. I do not think my question is clear to you. This 
statement says your earnings before interest payments. My question 
is, what are your earnings after you have paid interest to the Treasury? 

Mr. Branp. Our average cost at the Treasury today is just under 
2 percent. The difference between the 3.54 and the average payment 
to the Treasury would be the net earnings expressed percentagewise, 
which would be roughly 1.54. 

Mr. Hanp. 1.54? 

Mr. Branp. Yes, sir. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE AS PERCENTAGE OF GROSS INCOME 


Mr. Hann. This 1.77 percent represents your administrative cost 
as against the funds that you handle. It has increased somewhat, but 
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it strikes me as moderate. However, do you have any comparison 
you can give us between that administrative expense and the admin- 
istrative expense of, for example, the International Bank or an 
ordinary large commercial bank? 

Mr. Branp. I would be happy to present a comparative statement 
showing a few commercial banks and the International Bank, but it 
is fantastically low. I operated a commercial bank for a good many 
years and our operating expense was between 50 percent and 60 per- 
cent of gross earnings before taxes. 

Mr. Hann. I suspected that might be so. Could you furnish for 
the record 1 or 2 examples. 

Mr. Branp. As I remember the figures, the World Bank’s admin- 
istrative expense is $7 million in comparison to our request for $1.7 
million. Their loans are about today, an authorization of $2.5 billion 
and $1.8 billion outstanding. I cannot give you the percentage to 
earnings of the International Bank, but I would suggest it is a realistic 
figure to say it is about five times as high as ours. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Fourteen representatives of commercial banks in Pennsylvania have advised 
that their operating expenses average approximately 60 percent of gross earnings 


before taxes. This compares to estimated 1.77 percent relating to the Export- 
Import Bank. 


The administrative expenses of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development as compared to gross earnings for the past 3 years are as follows: 


Fiscal year: Percent 
i eee ie ree Aes Dba ieeae man bu kueaecedhe 10. 93 
ee es eae oie Si ein oan aiale mneelnad mn ve ee f 
el i a a aa ea ames tino red eal ara aie ame 9. 25 


PERCENT OF CAPITAL FUNDS IN LATIN AMERICAN LOANS 


Mr. Hanp. Can you supply the percent of your capital funds which 
are now il'vested in loans in Latin America? 

Mr. Branp. Very easily. It is in this chart we have supplied the 
committee. The loans outstanding will run $900 million as compared 
to two-and-four-tenths-billion-odd dollars. It is about 40 percent. 

Mr. Hann. Dollarwise it would be approximately $900 million, and 
percentagewise one-third or more in Latin America? 

Mr. Branp. That is right. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Capital funds as of Apr. 30, 1956 














Rte te. oi Sek, a egos wa td= Seeks) ~ dit usde« $1, 191, 400, 000 
EEL ALLO DIELS LIE, 5 MITE Fee 1, 000, 000, 000 
a na a a nee es nn 367, 042, 222 
CN ns Oe ech satn pewenais 49, 713, 791 
Dre Re io oi dan io ci een deka dents oh 2, 608, 156, 013 
Latin America—Operations as of Apr. 30, 1956 

Percent of 

Amount capital 

funds 
EE ee een eee ee ee Sn Ree eee $883, 780, 977 33. 89 
ES ERE ODL EER AE CLOTS 424, 424, 905 16. 27 
OSES OE SA LE LD Ca, EO Oe 1, 308, 205, 882 50. 16 
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STATEMENT OF LOANS AND AUTHORIZED CREDITS 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Chairman, we had some discussion about putting 
the statement of loans in the record. Such a statement was printed 
in the record last year and I see no reason why it should not be included 
in the record this year. 

Mr. PassMan. Without objection we will include in the record the 
same detailed information on loans we had in the record last year. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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117, 303,425.42 
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SUMMARY OF LOANS BY AREA 


Mr. Branp. Mr. Chairman, if there is no objection, may I insert 
this table in the record, which I believe will answer Mr. Hand’s 
questions? 

Mr. PassmMan. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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USE OF LOAN PROCEEDS 


Mr. PassMANn. Just one more question. You mentioned about this 
being a different program. I think according to the record of last 
year you were making loans that year in 55 foreign nations out of the 
34. ‘Is it true that those nations know something about the Export- 
Import Bank and when they need it they have the machinery to 
apply for the loans? 

Mr. Branp. Mr. Chairman, to be less than candid would not be 
fair to you or me. I have been amazed at the lack of knowledge on 
the part of foreign governments and foreign companies as well as the 
American public with respect to our operations. It has been a 
fantastically successful operation, in which I had no part for 20 
years, and why it is not better known to the public of the United 
States and abroad, I do not know, but it is not. 

Mr. Passman. What would be the advantage of other nations 
knowing about this? 

Mr. Branp. Because we want to sell our goods to them. 

Mr. PassMan. If you make a loan to a foreign country that loan 
must be spent for goods produced in this country? 

Mr. Branp. Yes. 

Mr. PassmMan. And if they did not use it for that purpose you would 
call the loan? 

Mr. Branp. In that case we would not disburse as a general rule. 

Mr. Passman. Thank you very much, and this will conclude the 
hearings of the Export-Import Bank for this year. 

Mr. Branp. Thank you very much. The bank has only one pur- 
pose and that is to furnish you with any information you want at all 
times, and we appreciate your cooperation. 

Mr. PassmMan. If you wish, you may elaborate on my statement 
that the money loaned to foreign countries must be spent for goods 
produced in this country. I am afraid many people do not under- 
stand that. 

Mr. Branp. I shall be glad to. 

(The additional information requested is as follows:) 

A commercial bank generally credits a borrower’s account with the loan pro- 
eeeds and allows unrestricted disbursement of the same by the check of the 
debtor. The Export-Import Bank makes all disbursements of loan proceeds and 
they are restricted to the payment for United States manufactured machinery 
and equipment, and United States technical services, included in the project 
plan or formal application submitted to the bank, upon which the credit is based, 
Export-Import Bank financing also embodies United States grown commodities, 


the bank making the disbursement of loan proceeds to the designated United 
States seller. 
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Wepnespay, May 16, 1956. 


GOVERNMENT AND RELIEF IN OCCUPIED AREAS 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. C. K. GAILEY, CHIEF, CIVIL AFFAIRS AND MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT 

COL. JAMES MARTIN, CHIEF, CIVIL AFFAIRS BRANCH, PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS DIVISION, OFFICE, CIVIL AFFAIRS AND MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT 

LT. COL. JACK P. NAPIER, CHIEF, PROGRAMS MANAGEMENT 
BRANCH, ECONOMICS DIVISION, OFFICE, CIVIL AFFAIRS AND 
MILITARY GOVERNMENT 

STUART T. BARON, JR., DIRECTOR, ECONOMICS AND FINANCE, 
UNITED STATES CIVIL ADMINISTRATION OF RYUKYU ISLANDS 

JOHN C. GOTSCHALL, CHIEF, FINANCE SECTION, J-5, FAR EAST 
COMMAND 

WILLIS E. NOWELL, BUDGET OFFICER, OFFICE, CIVIL AFFAIRS 
AND MILITARY GOVERNMENT 

HENRY WOHL, CHIEF, ECONOMIC AFFAIRS BRANCH, ECONOMICS 
DIVISION, OFFICE, CIVIL AFFAIRS AND MILITARY GOVERNMENT 





| 
| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 





Program by activities: 
1. Administration Sawbastaesoee< ane 5.008 | $1, 277, 000 $1, 310, 000 
2. Exchange of persons-_-_- anhalt wibecdeans sia 189, 380 40, 000 200, 000 
3. Aid to Ryukyuan economy - aii woteaeee ae 1, 723, 520 | 1, 595, 000 870, 000 





eee stiigeibiiehcah ioe bias 2, 999, 925 | | 2, 912, 000 : 2, 380, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available._._______- 100, 075 | 88, 000 i, 

















Appropriation (adjusted) | 3,100,000 | 3, 000,000 = 380, 000 
| | 





Obligations by objects 





Object classification 





GOVERNMENT AND RELIEF IN OCCUPIED AREAS 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ___- 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year_ 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary »f $6, $6, 080 
Average grade- S-8. 3-8. GS-8. 5 
Ungraded positions, local overseas: 
Average salary ht: eee Pane $553 


Personal services: 
Permanent seg wy 7 $915, 945 
Positions other than permanent 000 5, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 
Other payments for personal services 








Total personal services —— 56, 1, 051, 325 1, 058, 325 
Travel 37, 030 | os 100 63, 250 
Transportation of things i 75, 83 46, 900 
Communication services se 34, 500 
EE ee ee eens 16, 900 
Printing and reproduction ___- , 20 w, 47, 350 
Other contractual services 5 | \ 304, 215 
Supplies and materials 31, | 52, 39, 260 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 





GOVERNMENT AND RELIEF IN OCCUPIED AREAS—continued 


09 


11 


Equipment ; 


Total, government and relief in occupied areas------__- | 





Grants, subsidies, and contributions..-._._-..-_- 


| 1955 actual 
| | 





! 
$14, 164 | 
1, 570, 000 


| 
| 
waaewess<] 
| 
| 


-| 2,951, 237 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT 


OF COMMERCE 


07 Other contractual services---_-.------- 


ALLOCATION TO U. 8S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


Other contractual services - - - - 
Supplies and materials _- 
Equipment 


Total, United States Information Agency-.--- 


Total obligations......-.....---- 


15, 801 | 
21, 250 | 
2, 840 | 


1956 estimate 


$1, 900 


1, 485, 000 | 


2, 880, 117 


16, 443 


—— —— 
| 1957 estimate 
et eae 


$19, 300 
750, 000 


2, 380, 000 





5ST OEPE 39, 891 | 


-----| 


! 


2, 999, 925 | 
| 





Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


\ ppropriation - - 
Obligated balance brought forward 
Increase in prior year obligations 


Total budget authorizations available-_----- 


EXPENDITURE BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations-----.-.--------- 
Out of prior authorizations_--- 


T otal expenditures 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) ----- 
Other ___- ; ; 4 
Obligated balance carried forward 


Total expenditures and balances-.---~---..--.---- 


1955 actual | 


a | 
$3, 100, 000 | 


2, 602,018 | 
683, 215 


3, 285, 233 | 


100, 075 
5, 365 


546,942 | 


| 3, 937, 615 | 


1956 estimate 


$3, 000, 000 
546, 942 
3, 546, 942 


2, 700, 000 
400, 000 


3, 100, 000 


88, 000 


"358, 942 | 


1957 estimate 


$2, 380, 000 
358, 942 





| 2, 100, 000 
300, 000 


2, 400, 000 


~ 338, 942 


3, 546, 942 





2, 738, 942 


Mr. Passman. The committee will come to order. 

We will now consider the request for funds for Government and 
Relief in Occupied Areas. 

The request is for $2,380,000 in fiscal year 1957. The appropria- 
tion for the current fiscal year is $3 million. The request for fiscal 
year 1957 represents a decrease of $620,000 from the appropriation for 
fiscal year 1956. 

We have with us Maj. Gen. C. K. Gailey, Chief, Civil Affairs and 
Military Government; Col. James Martin, Chief, Civil Affairs Branch, 
Public Affairs Division, Office Civil Affairs and Military Government; 
Lt. Col. Jack P. Napier, Chief, Programs Management Branch, 
Economics Division, Office Civil Affairs and Military Government; 
Mr. Stuart T. Baron, Director, Economics and Finance, United 
States Civil Administration of Ryukyu Islands; and Mr. Willis E. 
Nowell, Budget Officer, Office Civil Affairs and Military Government; 
Mr. Henry Wohl, Economics Affairs Branch, Civil Affairs and Mili- 
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tary Government; and Mr. John C. Gotschall, Chief Finance Section, 
J5, Commander in Chief, Far East. 

General Gailey, do you have a statement you would like to make 
at this time? 

General GarLey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Gattey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this group of per- 
sonnel from the Department of the Army and representatives of the 
Commander in Chief, Far East Command, appears before you today 
to present justifications for a requested $2,380,000 under the title 
“Government and Relief in Occupied Areas.’’ ‘This request represents 
what is considered to be the minimum financial support necessary to 
carry out the mission and intentions of tne United States with respect 
to the Ryukyu Islands during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957. 
These islands, over which the United States exercises administrative, 
legislative, and judicial control, pursuant to article 3 of the Treaty of 
Peace with Japan, are of critical strategic importance to the security of 
the free world. They provide the site of military bases and other in- 
stallations to serve the defense of the entire Pacific area. Pending the 
establishment of enduring conditions of peace and stability in the Far 
East, the United States will maintain the degree of control and author- 
ity now exercised with respect to the Ryukyu Islands so as to contrib- 
ute effectively to the maintenance of security in the area. It is the 
mission of the United States Civil Administration of the Ryukyu 
Islands to foster conditions there which will enable the United States 
Armed Forces to carry out successfully their primary mission of safe- 
guarding the peace. To accomplish this, the civil administration 
must look to the well-being of the Ryukyuan people and their achieve- 
ment of political and economic stability. 

Since the end of World War II, the people of the Ryukyus have 
been pursuing earnestly economic, cakibaaa political rehabilitation. 
In their efforts, they have been significantly assisted by the United 
States through annual appropriations and, in the early years of the 
United States occupation, by donations of military surplus stocks. 
Considering the almost total devastation of all facilities and institu- 
tions brought about by combat in this area, the current state of affairs 
reflects appreciable progress. However, notwithstanding the degree 
of recovery thus far achieved, the economy is still far from self- 
sufficient and the average standard of living is markedly lower than 
that of Japan (whose level of living is the general goal for the Ryu- 
kyuan people). To this end, a reliminar Vv longr ange economic 
plan is ae developed by the civil administration. When finalized 
and approved, the plan will provide a sound basis for evaluating future 
requests for economic assistance funds needed to accomplish the 
United States purposes in the Ryukyus. None of the estimates in 
this request are based on such a plan. 

Active Communist factions, particularly in Asia, seize upon every 
opportunity to criticize the presence of the United ‘States in the area 
and thereby discredit this Nation, especially among the people 
of Asia. Social and economic conditions in these islands are under 
continual scrutiny. So long as inimical interests can make invidious 
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but plausible comparisons of Ryukyuan living standards with those in 
Japan, the accomplishment of the United States military forces’ 
mission in the area is made more difficult, if not actually hindered. 
More than that, our national interests in Asia are adversely affected. 

For the fiscal year 1957, in addition to administration and re- 
orientation requirements, it is necessary, in order to insure continued 
economic and political stability, to request funds for the following 
purposes: (a) Contribution to the support of the Government of the 
Ryukyu Islands to offset in part the cost of those extraordinary 
covernmental services necessitated by the presence of United States 
military and civilian personnel in this area; (6) completion of con- 
struction of elementary and secondary schools damaged or destroyed 
by war, or required because of increases and/or shifts in populations; 
and (e) technical assistance to the University of the Ryukyus. 

While Ryukyuan internal revenues have increased appreciably 
since 1951, local government expenditures have more than kept pace. 
During that time, much of the responsibility for government admin- 
istration has been transferred from the United States civil administra- 
tion to the Ryukyuan people. An elected central legislature and 
rovernmental organs of public service have been constituted and are 
functioning under the authority of the United States. As a conse- 
quence of the increased internal cost of these essential governmental 
activities, the Government of the Ryukyu Islands cannot finance 
additional projects unaided. Direct assistance to the Government 
of the Ryukyu Islands to help carry out extraordinary governmental 
services and provide certain education facilities will clearly demon- 
strate the interest in and the contribution the United States is making 
to this area under its control. The resultant psychological and 
political advantage will help: to promote United States national 
interests in this strategic area. 


COMPARISON OF 1956 APPROPRIATIONS AND 1957 ESTIMATES 


Mr. Chairman, I also have a memorandum showing a comparison 
of the fiscal year 1956 adjusted programs with the fiscal year 1957 
request that | would like to have permission to distribute and make a 
part of the record. 

Mr. PassmMANn. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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Garros, Rrukyrus—Comparison of fiscal year 1956 adjusted programs with fiscal 
year 1957 request 





Increase (+ 
| Adjusted or decrease 
Project | program Fiscal year (—) fiseal 
| fiscal year 1957 year 1957 

1956 | over fisca] 


year 1956 








| 
| 
| 
Information and education materials and services______- 5 $180, 000 () 
Pay of civilians. - “ anew] ’ 987, 000 (1) 
Travel of civilians. a an eee 45, 000 +$40% 
Transportation of commodities_...___- | % 2 40, 000 2 —74, (KK 
Incidental operating expense ES eS ae ’ 98, 000 +32, 600) 
Aid to Ryukyuan economy -------..-------------- ee : 750, 000 
(a) Government services - voecckebtonmeatel 500, (500, 000) 
(6) Long-range rehabilitation....__.-._.-__.____- 43) Din 5 
(c) Schoo] construction 
450 Exchange of persons 
460 Education advisory services 
Held in reserve by Bureau of the Budget 


Total 














! No change. 

2 This does not take into account new estimates of fiscal year 1957 donations recently submitted by thx 
voluntary agencies. If these result in firm offers, the need for increased funds will have to be considered 
at a later date. 


COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES IN THE RYUKYU ISLANDS 


Mr. Passman. General Gailey, I shall ask this question. If you 
think your answer should be off the record, you may give it off the 
record. 

Speaking of active Communist factions in the Ryukyus, does our 
intelligence indicate that there is an increase or decrease in Com- 
munist activities in that section? 

General Gaitey. Mr. Chairman, I have Mr. Baron here who is 
from the Ryukyus. I would like to have him answer that question, 
and we would like it off the record. 

Mr. Passman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. PassMan. For the record, I would like to say that is very 
encouraging. 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Passman. General Gailey, how many civilian employees do 
you have in this entire program, both natives and Americans? 

General Gattey. We have approximately 125 Americans and ap- 
proximately 250 natives. 

Mr. Passman. And how many in the military? 

General Garuey. I believe 26 or 27. 


POPULATION OF RYUKYU ISLANDS 


Mr. Passman. What is the total population of the Ryukyu Islands? 

General Gartey. That last figure I had was 780,000. 

Mr. Passman. The largest island being Okinawa? 

General GartLey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. Do you anticipate a reduction in civilian employees, 
both native and American civilians, during fiscal year 1957? 

General Gainey. No, sir, I do not. 
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MAJOR CHANGES IN REQUESTS FOR FUNDS 


Mr. PassmMan. Then why should there be a decrease in the request 
for funds if there is not a decrease in personnel? 

General Gartuy. As I have it here there is no decrease. It is 
$987,000 in fiscal year 1956 and $987,000 requested for fiscal year 1957 
for the pay of civilian employees. 

Mr. PassMaAn. Your request is for a total of $2,380,000. 

General Gaitey. The entire appropriation; yes, sir. 

Mr. PassMaAn. I am talking about the overall program. The re- 
quest for fiscal year 1957 is $620,000 less than the amount allowed for 
fiscal year 1956. 


DECREASE IN DIRECT ECONOMIC AID 


General GarLey. The main change has been in the direct economic 
aid grant to the Ryukyus. Last year we had $385,000 for the long- 
range rehabilitation program. That is not in this program. The ex- 
planation for that is that we are awaiting the receipt sometime this 
summer of a long-range economic aid plan which we will have to staff. 

Mr. PassMAN. What do you mean by long range, General? 

General GarLey. Something that would be completed or make good 
headway by 1965. 

Mr. Passman. Do we have any precedent for a long-range economic 
program? Is that something new? 

General Gartey. We thought it would be best out there to have a 
long-range plan so that the requests for economic aid would be based 
on @ firm plan. 

Mr. PassmMan. As I understand from the press, that is anticipated 
for the overall program of economic aid and not only for the Ryukyus. 

General GarLey. I cannot answer for the whole program. 


DECREASE IN SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


We had another decrease in the school-construction program. 

Mr. PassMan. You say you had a decrease? 

General Gartey. Yes. In 1956 we had $600,000. In 1957 we are 
only asking $250,000. 

Those items make up the major decreases in the program. 


TRANSFER OF EMPLOYEES TO GOVERNMENT OF RYUKYU ISLANDS 


Just lately they have transferred a number of the native employees 
from the USCAR, or the United States program, to the GRI, which 
is the Government of the Ryukyu Islands. 

Mr. Passman. For what reason were they transferred? 

Mr. Baron. The GRI, the Government of the Ryukyu Islands, 
was capable of assuming the functions that were performed under the 
United States civil administration. 

Mr. Passman. Would that be a windfall for the employees, in the 
way of severance pay? 

Mr. Baron. They will continue with the program they were carry- 
ing on under the United States civil administration. 
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PERSONNEL IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Passman. How many people are there in Washington assigned 
to this particular program? 

General Gaitry. My section in the Department of the Army 
handles many other things. I have 22 officers and about 54 civilians 
in my whole office. 

Mr. Passman. Could you indicate the man-hours or man-years of 
personnel that could be applied to this particular section? 

General Garitey. If I could express it otherwise, I would say about 
15 to 20 percent of our work is with the Ryukyu Islands. 

Mr. Passman. Breaking it down to number of employees, what 
would that be? 

General Gaitry. I would say about 12. 

Mr. Passman. To get the total you would add that to the number 
you are employing in the Ryukyus, military and civilian? 

General Gaitey. Yes. That has to do not only with the budget 
but other things. I would think that would be a very fair estimate. 

Mr. PassMAN. Do you know of any other agencies that render 
services for the Ryukyus? 

General GaILey. Quite a few do, but it would be impossible to give 
an estimate of the man-hours. 

Mr. Passman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General GaiLtry. My section is the main one. 

Mr. Passman. Do you contemplate any decrease in the number of 
employees in Washington in 1957? 

General Garey. Not in my office, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS AS OF MARCH 31, 1956 


Mr. Passman. General, how much of the $3 million appropriated 
for fiscal year 1956 has been obligated as of April 30? 

Mr. Nowe... We do not have the official obligations as of April 30, 
but we have them as of March 31, and we have $2,485,055 obligated 
of the $3 million. 

Mr. Passman. That is obligated against the $3 million? 

Mr. NoweE .. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. What amount do you anticipate will be unobligated 
as of June 30 of this year? 

Mr. Nowe .t. I have projected obligations for fiscal year 1956. I 
have them projected as $2,974,704. 

Mr. PassmMan. Then the unobligated balances would not be very 
large? 

Caneiist Gaitrey. No; we do not expect to have more than $26,000. 


ESTIMATED SAVINGS 


Mr. PassMan. Referring to page 7 of the justifications, you indi- 
cate an estimated savings of $88,000. Where would that come in? 

Mr. Nowe.u. Mr. Chairman, I have at this time some revised 
sheets, revisions of 1956. 

Mr. Passman. In other words, these are old estimates? 

Mr. Nowe.u. These were made up in January, and subsequent to 
that time we have had some changes in the 1956 column. 
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If I might, I would like to present the revised pages 5 to 10. 
(The revised material referred to is as follows:) 


GOVERNMENT AND RELIEF IN Occupriep Areas, Civit AFFAIRS AND MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT, DEPARTMENT OF ARMY 


Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 


1955 appropriations (including supplementals) $3, 100, 000 
1956 budget estimates (including amendments and supplementals 
submitted to Congress) 3, 000, 000 


10bo Sppromriasion in annual eet... -.-- 22.2 csi ee cn cue 3, 000, 000 
Total appropriation for 1956 3, 000, 000 
Deductions: : 
1. Aid to Ryukyuan economy: 
(a) Decrease in requirements for contributions 
to the Government of the Ryukyu 
Islands for school construction and 
omission of requirements for contribu- 
tion of land development $735, 000 
(b) Decrease in requirement for funds to cover 
ocean transportation costs of shipment 
of donated supplies and information and 
education 


Subtotal, deductions 809, 000 
Additions: 
1. Exchange of Persons: (a) Requirement for funds 
to finance contract with International Institute 
of Education for tuition and expenses for students 
under Ryukyuan student exchange program for 
academic year 1956-57. These requirements for 
1955-56 academic year covered from fiscal year 
1955 funds 
2. Administration: (a) Increase in requirements of 
miscellaneous operating expenses due to replace- 
ment and hire of motor vehicles, and for funds re- 
quired to reimburse military for logistical support 
for utility services 


Subtotal-additions 193, 000 


2. 384, 000 
4, 000 


2, 380, 000 


Analysis by activities 





| | a a ek 
Activities | Fiscal year | Deductions} Additions | Fiscal year 
1956 | 1956 





. Aid to Ryukyuan economy: 
(a) Transportation of commodities $114, 000 $74, 000 $40, 000 
(b) Aid to Ryukyuan economy-__--..----------- 735, 000 | 750, 000 
(c) Educational advisory services.............__- : 

. Civilinformation and education (reorientation) _____- 

. Administration 


_ Total 
INN og sce see re neha neces 





Appropriation or estimate ; 3, 000, 000 | 813, 000 193, 000 | 
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Comparative summary by projects of obligations by fiscal year (as revised) 





Purpose of projects 


Actual 
obligations, 
fiscal year 
1955 





Information and education materials and services. ........-- 


$175, 374 


Estimated 
obligations, 
fiscal year 
1956 


‘ 


$180, 000 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1957 


$180, 000 


hea aaa ee ee 
Travel of civilian employees-- 

Transportation of commodities 

Incidental operating expenses. ........-....-......-.--.....- 
Aid to Ryukyuan economy 

Exchange of persons_. 

Educational advisory services_..............-----.-.---- eal 79, 960 80, 000 


2, 996, 000 | 
3 4,000 


987, 000 

44, 600 
114, 000 

65, 400 98, 000 

1, 485, 000 750, 000 

1 40, 000 200, 000 

80, 000 


987, 000 
45, 000 
40, 000 














2, 380, 000 








1 Fiscal year 1956 appropriation for this project was originally $275,000. Subsequently, the Michigan 

State University technical assistance contract was set up as a separate project (No. 460) and $80,004 was 
transferred from project 450 to fund this contract. Conversion of the students’ exchange contract with 
the Institute of International Education from an academic to a fiscal year basis (see full explanation begin 
ning last paragraph on p. 34) resulted in an additional reduction of $155,000 in fiscal year 1956 fundin 
requirements of this project, leaving the $40,000 shown above. 
+ ? The above amount representing unobligated balance fiscal year 1955 results for the larger part from 
project 415, travel of civilians, due to lag in recruitment program and project 420 ocean transportation in 
png shipment of donated supplies scheduled during fiscal year 1955 were not shipped until fiscal 
year ‘ 

3 Of the $155,000 savings in project 450 for fiscal year 1956, as explained in footnote 1 above, $67,000 was 
transferred to project 410 (pay of civilians) to absorb the civilian pay increase authorized by the Congress 
in June 1955. $84,000 was transferred to project 420, transportation of commodities to finance ocean trans- 
portation costs for shipment to the Ryukyus of donated surplus agricultural commodities. The remaining 
$4,000 is shown in the current presentation as an estimated savings. 


Comparative summary obligations by objects fiscal years 1956 and 1957 (revised 





| ] 7 
Estimate, Estimate, | Increase (+ 
By object of expenditure | fiscal year | fiscal vear | or decrease 
1956 1957 (=) 





Personal services_...___- 

ae Pe eS disp ae ad a ASA Te 
‘Transportation of things..................... 
Communications _-_-____ 

Rents and utilities____- ar Sees. 
Printing and binding. .-_..__..-....--- = 37, 295 
Contractual services _- Wee 

Supplies and materials___- <bahonin 
Equipment Ewen an 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


$1, 051, 325 $1, 058 
60, 180 67,25 
116, 500 | 42, 
32, 000 34,5 


+17, 400 
—735, 000 


1, 485, 000 


etl DINE oo onc dnc ance ans 2, 996, 000 


— 616, 000 








Mr. PassmMan. These estimates are made up in the late fall or early 
winter? 

Mr. Nowe tt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PassMan. Projecting your unobligated balances, do we go 


back to that date or is that your current estimate? In other words, 
were you giving us a current estimate a moment ago? 


Mr. Nowe tt. Yes, sir. 
TRANSPORTATION OF COMMODITIES 


Mr. PassMaANn. Will you elaborate briefly on the $10,000 increase 
in “Transportation of commodities?” 

General GarLey. Project 420 is “Transportation of commodities.” 
That shows a decrease of $74,000, and that is reflected in the new 
pages you have. 





o 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Passman. What about the $33,000 increase for administrative 
expenses? 

General Gartey. That is primarily in incidental operating expenses 
or project 430. The increase in project 430 is mainly reflected in 
four new automobiles we want to get to take the place of automobiles 
that have been worn out; and also in financing contract agreements 
to keep up the maintenance of the automobiles rather than the 
present system of maintenance by the Army. 


TRANSPORTATION OF COMMODITIES 


Mr. Passman. May we refer to page 20 of the old estimates—which 
are the current justifications as far as the committee is concerned 
because they were given to us as current—then take the ones you 
brought in as up-to-date estimates. 

Let us go to project 420, ‘“Transportation of commodities.’? On 
this page 20 the estimated obligation for fiscal year 1956 for this 
project is $30,000. 

General GatLey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. In your current estimates you estimate your obliga- 
tions will be $114,000. Is that correct? 

General GarLry. Yes. 

Mr. PassMan. That is quite an increase, from $30,000 to $114,000. 

General Gattey. Yes. That is due to the fact that when charitable 
organizations send supplies to the Ryukyus we assume the transpor- 
tation costs. It happened that during this fiscal year they were able 
to secure more surplus commodities than they had planned originally 
and the command out there needed them and the Budget Bureau let 
us transfer money within the program, and that is how the increase 
came about. 

Mr. PassMaAn. In other words, it is due to surplus commodities 
or gifts that accumulated that you knew nothing about when you 
prepared these estimates? 

General GarLey. That is correct. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROJECT 


Mr. Passman. There is an increase of $160,000 for civil information 
and education. Would you like to go into that in a little more 
detail? You might discuss project 450, “Exchange of persons.”’ 

General Gattey. That project, “Exchange of persons,’’ that is really 
not an exchange of persons. It just works one way. It consists of 
Ryukyuan students we bring to American universities and also 
Ryukyuans we bring over to get background and see how we do things 
in the United States. We have around 74 students here now, and 
during this year we intend bringing over 10 of these Ryukyuan people 
to look at our way of doing things. We have already had 8 of those. 
Colonel Martin can tell you who those 8 are, to give you an idea. 

Colonel Martin. Sir, we have had 3 national leaders from public 
health that have just completed a mission to this country; we had 
2 tax consultant and immigration experts. We had 1 leader of the 
Girl Scout organization in Okinawa who is just completing her tour 
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now; and we have in the country at the present time 2 representatives 
from communications who are national leaders of Okinawa; and we 
expect to bring in 2 agricultural experts during the month of June. 

Mr. Passman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Nowe tu. The title “Exchange of Persons” is a carry-over since 
1947. In Germany and some of the other countries we did have some 
exchanges, but we are down to a one-sided proposition. 

Mr. PassMAn. Even though you anticipate an increase in the 
number you bring to this country, it is a rather big step from $40,000 
to $200,000. 

General Gaitey. Yes. In fiscal year 1956 we changed the time 
of the payment year. Before, we had taken it from September to 
September, to more or less fit in with the school year. In 1956 we 
put it all on a fiscal-year basis in the payment of the expenses of these 
people. We changed that in 1956. We had a saving by doing that 
in 1956 of something like $155,000. 

We also changed the method of carrying the educational advisory 
services. They used to be in the overall program. We carry them 
in project 460 now as being $80,000. Next year we will have the full 
force of the program and we will not make that sav ing. Therefore 
the amount goes back to $200,000. 

Mr. Passman. What happened to the savings you made? 

General GatLtey. We put $84,000—the Bureau of the Budget let 
us put $84,000 in the “Transportation of commodities.” 

Mr. Passman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Passman. The $200,000 estimate for fiscal year 1957 for “Ex- 
change of persons’’, let us put that on the basis of months. How 
many months does that represent? 

General Gattey. Twelve months, fiscal year. 

Mr. Passman. Then why the increase? I know we have some pro- 
grams in U. N. where, in order to put it on a fiscal year basis we may 
give them 18 months. Put it on a year and a half basis. Is that the 
situation here, that you are taking the fiscal year and a part of the 
calendar year? 

General Gartey. We changed from school year to fiscal year in 
1956. 

Mr. Passman. Then would it not be less rather than more? 

Mr. Nowe... We obligated funds on the basis the chairman was 
speaking about, in 1955. We obligated those funds in 1955 to take 
eare of the 1955-56 academic school year. This had been going on 
for some little time, some 4 or 5 years, and we suddenly showed up 
with an unexpended balance in this account in which it appeared an 
adjustment was needed. So it was a saving in this project. In dis- 
cussing it with the administration we decided the only way to bring 
it into line was to put it on a fiscal year basis. So our request which 
was approved by the Congress for this project in the amount of 
$275,000 was reduced in the amount of $155,000. 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. You mean because it was for a 9-month 
period? 

Mr. NowWe.yi. We went on a 12-month period in the school year 
because there is a certain reorientation period. 

Mr. WicGteswortH. When you changed, you went to a 9-month 
basis? 
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Mr. Nowe... As far as the school year is concerned, but we have 
this reorientation course which is added. 

Mr. PassMan. You are obligating some of the funds each month 
out of the 12? 

Mr. Nowe... Yes. 

Mr. Passman. I do not understand why the $80,000 referred to as 
a”saving was used in another account rather than having an unobli- 
gated balance. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Napier. Mr. Chairman, this saving, at the time it appeared, 
was not a saving overall because you gentlemen had raised civilian 
pay and had authorized the use of such funds for that purpose. 

Mr. PassmMan. Then it could have been referred to as having been 
transferred for that purpose. 

Colonel Napier. Yes, sir. 

General Gaitey. That pay increase was $67,000. 


ISLANDS IN THE RYUKYU GROUP 


Mr. Gary. How many islands are there in the Ryukyu group? 

Mr. Baron. There are about 90 islands, including many small ones 
that are not inhabited. There are four major ones, Iriomote, Ishi- 
gaki, Miyako, and the main island of Okinawa, which is the largest 
of all. 

Mr. Gary. Most of the people live on Okinawa? 

Mr. Baron. Yes. About 600,000 live on Okinawa out of a current 
estimated population of 800,000. 


OPERATION OF POWERPLANT 


Mr. Gary. What is the present status of the powerplant that we 
built on Okinawa? 

Mr. Baron. The powerplant is being operated under an arrange- 
ment with Gilbert Pacific Associates, who operate it for the Army. 
The Army leases the plant from the Ryukyuan Electric Power Corp., 
which is the technical owner of that plant. As payment for that 
lease, 30 million kilowatt-hours a year are given to the Ryukyuan 
Electric Power Corp., which sells it to native distribution companies, 
who in turn sell it to their customers. 

So it ends up in providing the major power requirements of the 
United States forces, including the Navy, Air Force, Army, and 
Marines, and also the basic civilian requirements of the populated 
southern area of Okinawa. 

Mr. Gary. It is actually being operated by a private concern under 
contract with the Government? 

Mr. Baron. That is right, from an operational standpoint that is 
true. 

Mr. Gary. When the plant was built it was contemplated it would 
be turned over to the Okinawan Government to operate? 

Mr. Baron. Not to the Okinawan Government but to the Ryuky- 
uan Electric Power Corp., which is a public power corporation. Orig- 
inally it was thought that they would enter into an operational con- 
tract with some firm to operate the powerplant, but the final working 
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out of the matter resolved itself into having a lease to the Army and 
ve Army actually entering into an operational contract with a private 
rm. 

Mr. Gary. How is that plan working out? 

Mr. Baron. Very fine. It is providing the basic electricity for 
the island. The requirements of the island are considerably up from 
the time when that plant was established, and it is now being supple- 
mented by power barges that have been brought to Okinawa. They 
pump electricity into the basic transmission lines; the barges are 
integrated into the islandwide system. 

Mr. Gary. Is the operating company an American company? 

Mr. Baron. Yes, the Gilbert Pacific Associates. I believe they 
are from Philadelphia. They are a well-known electrical engineering 
corporation. 

Mr. Gary. Does the Army pay them for the power? 

Mr. Baron. Actually, the Army supplies power in payment for 
the rent of the plant, you might say, to the Ryukyuan Electric Power 
Corp.—30 million kilowatts a year, for example. The Ryukyuan 
Electric Power Corp. sells those kilowatts to local power distribution 
companies and collects the money for the sale of that power. Its sur- 
plus is available for general support of the government of the Ryukyu 
Islands, which was one of the initial reasons for the establishment of 
the powerplant. 

Mr. Gary. Who pays the company for operating it? 

Mr. Baron. That is paid by the United States Army under their 
direct Army appropriation. 

Mr. Gary. Is the payment a fixed contract price, or does it vary 
according to the amount of electricity produced? 

Mr. Baron. It has nothing to do with the amount of electricity 
produced. It is just a regular contract price for operating the plant 
and its transmission lines. 

Mr. Gary. And the Army and the other Government units get all 
of the electricity they need for their purposes for that fee; is that right? 

Mr. Baron. Yes. 

The fee really just covers the operation of the plant, and the Army 
supplies, of course, the fuel to operate the plant. It is a petroleum- 
operated plant and the Army provides all the fuel. The Gilbert 
Pacific Corp. literally merely operates the plant; in its operation 
it has a number of American engineers and quite a number of 
Ryukyuan employees who are used in the maintenance of the plant 
and in the maintenance of the transmission lines. 

Mr. Gary. Is there any way under that system whereby you can 
tell how much you pay for electricity? 

Mr. Baron. Yes. Under the system they can tell you how much 
it costs to produce a kilowatt of electricity. 

Mr. Gary. I am talking about how much we are paying for a 
kilowatt of electricity. 

Mr. Baron. The United States Government? Oh, yes, you can. 
The amount that we are currently paying, of course, is the value of 
the petroleum that is entered into the plant, plus the cost of the 
contract for operation of the plant. It takes about 1,000 barrels of 
petroleum, heavy oil, to run that plant 1 day. 
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Mr. Gary. I was over there in 1952 and the plant was then nearing 
completion. It was planned then to turn it over to the Okinawan 
Government to operate and then they would sell the United States 
Government electricity, and in that way the Government would pay 
for the operation of the plant. 

Now, the plan has been changed and the United States Government 
operates it and they give the Okinawan corporation a certain amount 
of electricity from the rented plant? 

Mr. Baron. They give it in the form of electricity produced out of 
the plant. 

Mr. Gary. For the rent of the plant, and whatever they get from 
the sale of the electricity goes to the Ryukyuan Government? 

Mr. Baron. It is used further for financing the expansion of elec- 
trical facilities in outlying areas as well as the support of the Govern- 
ment of the Ryukyuan Islands. 

Mr. Gary. Then we pay the company that actually operates the 
plant a contract fee? 

Mr. Baron. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. In addition to that, we furnish them with the petroleum 
necessary to operate it? 

Mr. Baron. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. And we get all of the electricity except that which is 
turned over to, the Okinawans? 

Mr. Baron. That is correct. 

Mr. Wout. The plan, as you outlined it, is substantially correct. 
There are a few additions that you might like to know. 

Over and above the 30 million kilowatt-hours which are turned over 
as a payment to the Government of the Ryukyuan Islands, there is 
the option on the part of the Government of the Ryukyuan Islands to 
take additional electric power as it might be required by the local 
economy at cost. So far they have not come up to using more than 
the 30 million per year. They are just about running at that level 
now, but they have the option to take additional power at cost. 

Also, it was calculated that giving them this type of contract, or 
this type of payment, would carry out the original intent of the 
GARIOA appropriation in that it would return to the local economy 
a straight-line amortization of the original capital cost of the plant, 
plus a 3 percent interest return annually. 

Mr. PassmMan. Would you indicate for the record what it is costing 
us per kilowatt to generate that electricity on this basis, and what it 
is ultimately costing the military portion? I think that it would be 
of value to this committee to know the cost of it. 

Mr. Baron. I do not have that information available. 

Mr. Passman. Could you get that for us? I think that it would 
come nearer to answering the question to know what it is going to 
cost per kilowatt rather than what we are giving. Do you agree 
with that, Mr. Gary? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


78170—-56——6 
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The average cost of electric power produced by the island power system ! 0) 
Okinawa under control of the Army is, for the fiseal year 1955 and for the first 
two quarters of fiscal year 1956, as follows: : : 

Per kilowatt 
Cost element: hour 
Operation _. $0. 012 
Repairs and maintenance 


LONG-RANGE ECONOMIC AID PROGRAM 


Mr. Lanuam. Is there any request in this budget for any of this 
long-range economic aid program that you spoke of? 

General GaiLey. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanuam. Do you intend to come back for that? 

General GaiLey. It is not in this budget. In all probability, after 
we have approved the plan, we will come back in later years for the 
money to carry out the long-range plan. 

Mr. Lanuam. Not this year, nor the next fiscal year? 

General GatLry. I could not answer that specifically, sir. I have 
not received the plan yet. I would not want to commit myself 
that we would not come back because possibly later on we would. 

Mr. Lanuam. Who is formulating that plan? 

General Gattey. It is out in the theater now in the Pacific. 

Mr. Lanuam. Who is doing it? 

General Gaitey. Well, the plan is being made up in the Civil 
Administration headquarters in Okinawa. It will come through 
General Lemnitzer’s headquarters in Tokyo and then come to us. 

Mr. Lanuam. By the Armed Services? 

General GaiLey. Yes. 

Mr. Passman. Speaking of this long-range program, when did you 
first hear about it? 

General Gattry. Could we just discuss this off the record? 

Mr. Passman. I would prefer to have part of the discussion on the 
record. 

General Gattey. It was a long-range program that came in last 
summer, and it was reviewed and sent back to be revamped. In- 
structions went out in December to the theater for this revamping and 
to have it back here for us to go over either in May or June, and the 
theater notified us in May it would be here about June 1. 

Mr. PassMaNn. In your opinion, what would be the advantages of a 
long-range program such as the program that we have contemplated 
for the Ryukyus? 

General Gaitey. I think the great advantage of a long-range pro- 
gram, Mr. Chairman, is to put down what your objective is and how 
you are going to reach it. 

Mr. Passman. Have we not had that all along? 

General Gaitey. Not specifically. 

Mr. Passman. I think we have always to a large extent operated 
our Government on an annual basis. 

General Gattry. I think in the case of the Ryukyus, in my opinion, 
it would be much better to see what level you want to bring them up 
to and how long it is going to take you to do it, and what you have to 
do step by step to do that. 

! The island power system is comprised of the Machinato powerplant, six diesel generators salvaged from 


ships, and the power barge, Jacona. Cost per kilowatt-hour for the Machinato powerplant, per se, is not 
available. It is estimated at $0.011. 
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STANDARD OF LIVING IN RYUKYUS 


Mr. Passman. What is their present standard of living compared 
to prewar days? 

General Gaitey. I think that would be very hard to say. I have 
asked that question myself. 

Mr. Passman. Should we not have that information? Do they 
have any records over there or statistics that would help us? 

General Garey. It is according to what you compare it to. 

Mr. PassMan. Let us say the luxuries they may have, the food and 
the education. If we do not know where we start, how will we know 
where to stop? 

General Gattry. I just recently made a trip out there this last 
spring as far as education is concerned, I would say there has been 
a vast improvement over what it was before I went there. 

Mr. PassmMan. Do you think they are eating better? 

General Garry. From what they told me, yes. 

Mr. Passman. Do you think they are clothed better than they were 
before the war? 

General GarLry. They are clothed better, but possibly the housing 
is not as good. 

Mr. Passman. The school buildings would be better? 

General GaiLtny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Passman. How about transportation, such as automobiles? 
Do you have many on the islands? 

General Gattey. There has been a big improvement in that 
respect. 

Mr. PassMAN. On a per capita basis, how many automobiles do 
you think there would be there? 

Mr. Baron. We have about 1,400 passenger vehicles but almost all 
of them are exclusively used for taxicab service. The main customers 
are the United States forces personnel. 

Mr. Passman. How about the road system, the highways? 

Mr. Baron. They are vastly improved over prewar. 

Mr. Passman. In comparing the standard of living prior to World 
War II with the present standard of living, it is obvious that we have 
greatly improved living conditions. Now, where are we going to stop? 
Are we going to keep on until they will all be eating higher on the hog 
than we? I am not trying to be sarcastic. We have a starting point 
now. Where is the stopping point? 

Mr. Baron. In my opinion the major deficiency is just in the area 
of housing. That is a tremendous problem because all housing in the 
populated area of Okinawa and in many of the populated areas of the 
other islands were completely destroyed during the war. They have 
not been completely rehabilitated as yet. 

Now, that depends upon the receipt, in part at least, of payment for 
land that the United States is using that used to belong to the Oki- 
nawans, which is a separate problem. When that payment comes | 
think that a large proportion of it will be applied by the individual 
recipient to improving his housing and getting it back to prewar 
standards. 

Mr. PassMan. What type of housing did they have prior to the war? 

Mr. Baron. They built a small wooden structure which is made out 
of Japanese sugi wood. It is a main wood product of Japan. It is a 
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termite-resistant wood. It is the only suitable wood for construction 
in that particular area because of termites. 

Mr. PassMaANn. Are a good many of them covered with straw? 

Mr. Baron. Many of them, the country places, are covered with 
straw, but generally in the cities, if a person is a little bit prosperous, 
he covers it with a tile which is made there. It is a red tile. Cement 
tile is also used. 

Mr. Passman. Their general housing is inexpensive compared to 
what we have in this country? 

Mr. Baron. Yes. It costs about $1,000 for a house of a standard 
that will last for approximately 15 years. In other words, the standard 
of construction allows the local bank to lend you money on a $1,000 
house. 

LONG-RANGE ECONOMIC AID PROGRAM 


Mr. Passman. How about this long-range economic aid program? 
Has it gotten back to the people in the Ryukyus—the legislators, the 
judges, “and so forth? Has it been more or less a secret, and will it 
e until Congress determines whether it is feasible or w ise? 4 
Mr. Baron. There is no publicity on this long-range program in 
the Ryukyus on behalf of the United States civil administration, 
although the Ryukyuan government itself programs in advance con- 
cerning their economic program; they do it mainly on a project basis. 
For example, one of the prime objectives is to increase sugar pro- 
duction and increase sugar milling and export of the sugar to Japan. 

Mr. Passman. That is their local problem. I am talking about this 
economic aid program. In your opinion, has this information gotten 
back to any of the leaders there? 

Mr. Baron. They know. 

Mr. Passman. They know? 

Mr. Baron. They know that there is a program under considera- 
tion; yes. 

Mr. Passman. What would be the reaction if they should not get 
that program, in your opinion? 

Mr. Baron. They would expect the United States would help them 
accomplish their program. 

Mr. PassMAN. There would be some disappointments. If no such 
thing as a long-range program should be put into effect, you figure 
that they would be disappointed on account of that fact? Would 
that be your understanding? 

Mr. Baron. Well, I think anything we do is in a sense a long-range 
program over there right now. In other words, from the point of view 
of the civil administration, we operate on the assumption we are going 
to be there for the foreseeable future. 

Mr. PassmMan. I think that is true? 

Mr. Baron. Anything we do is a long-range program. 

Mr. Gary. Your situation here is quite different from our dealings 
with the European and Asian countries for the simple reason that 
the Ryukyus are the responsibility of the United States. The United 
States, under the peace treaty with Japan, has complete control over 
the administrative, legislative, and judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment. The only reason they have a government is by sufferance of 
the United States. In addition, this is a very strategic spot from a 
military standpoint, and therefore the United States Government is 
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erecting there a permanent military installation and it is pretty certain 
we are going to be there for a long, long time. 

Mr. Passman. I think the record indicates that what I had in 
mind was simply this: with regard to housing, they would all like to 
have a home; they would like to have an automobile; they would 
like to have their standard of living greatly increased. Of course, if 
they hear about one of these long-range programs, certainly they will 
expect to get, sooner or later, the things that they want. If the 
Congress should not in its wisdom approve a long-range program— 
and after all, this long-range program is not much different from the 
long-range program being advocated by those in charge of our foreign- 
aid program, they are going to be disappointed. 

Mr. Baron. I am sure we are very conscious over there not to 
step out and lead them to expect more than they are going to get, or 
something for nothing. I think their major effort is to improve their 
standards by their work. They have improved tremendously in 
their ability to provide services and work for the construction and 
operation of the military establishment as well as in developing their 
own agricultural and fisheries resources. 

Mr. Passman. In other words, those people are hard workers as a 
whole? 

Mr. Baron. That is correct. It is rather an amazing thing they 
are as hard workers as they are, being in a somewhat tropical climate. 


RYUKYUAN GOVERNMENT BUDGET 


Mr. Narcuer. General Gailey, does the Ryukyuan Government 


operate on a fiscal or calendar year basis? 

General GarLey. Fiscal. 

Mr. Natcuer. Can you tell me the amount of the budget for the 
fiscal year 1956? 

General Gaitry. I have the figures here. Mr. Baron can get them 
for you. 

Mr. Natcuer. You can just insert them in the record. Can you 
give me the budget figures for the new fiscal year 1957? 

Mr. Baron. Yes. We have the current fiscal year program that 
calls for a balanced budget of 2,039,771,800 yen. One hundred and 
twenty ven equals $1. 

Mr. Natcuer. That is for the fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. Baron. 1956. 

Mr. Narcuer. What do you have proposed for the new fiscal year 
1957? 

Mr. Baron. For the fiscal year 1957 we have a program which I 
might say is under active consideration by the Government of the 
Ryukyuan Islands, it is currently being presented to their legislature. 
This executive proposal calls for an expenditure of 2,323,872,200 yen. 

Mr. Natcuer. There is an increase in the budget for the fiscal year 
1957 as proposed; is that correct? 

Mr. Baron. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Natcuer. Now, General, let me ask you this: On the item 
here of $40,000 for the exchange of persons under the adjusted program 
for the fiscal year 1956, over what period of time does that $40,000 
cover—1 month, 2 months, 3 months, 4 months, or what? 
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General Gartery. It is for the national leaders. As I understand it, 
it is over the 12 months’ period. 

Mr. Narcuer. For the fiscal year 1956? 

General GatLey. Yes, sir. 


APPROPRIATED FUNDS COMMINGLED WITH RYUKYUAN FUNDS 


Mr. Natcurer. Now, General, these items here that you have 
set forth in this comparison statement for the fiscal years 1956 and 
1957, pertaining to government services, long-range rehabilitation 
and the school construction items, listed under “Aid to Ryukyuan 
economy,” are any of these funds commingled with the funds of the 
Ryukyuan Government? 

General GarLey. Yes, sir. Of the government services of $500,000, 
$180,000 is to be given to them for the police and public safety pro- 
gram, but it is earmarked as to how they spend it; $320,000 is given 
to them in their public health service, but it is earmarked how they 
shall spend it. 

Mr. Narcuer. What supervision, if any, do we have over this 
particular fund to see it is spent as earmarked? 

General Gaitey. The civilian admiovistration in Okinawa makes 
check on it. They check it. 

Mr. Narcuer. And report it back through your office? 

General Gartry. Not necessarily. They keep a record, and if we 
ask them we can get it. 

Mr. Narcuer. So as far as these particular items are concerned, 
there is a commingling of funds in those three items? 

General Gaitey. Theoretically speaking, yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Baron. I might say the language of the appropriation act 
provides for the granting to the Government of the Ryukyu Islands 
a lump sum of money earmarked for these specific purposes. The 
expenditure by the Government of the Ryukyu Islands is in local 
currency yen. The expeaditure in the sense of payment of bills 
for construction, etc., is actually made by the Government of the 
Ryukyu Islands. 

Mr. Narcuer. These items that we have under discussion total 
almost one-half of your request. 

Mr. Baron. $750,000 this year. 


LOCAL BUDGETS 


Mr. Taser. I wonder if you could tell me what the Okinawan 
budget was for last year. 

Mr. Baron. For the fiscal year 1956 it was 2,039,700,000 yen. 

Mr. Taser. That would be about $20 million? 

Mr. Baron. A little less. In 1955 it was 1,979,183,000 yen. 

Mr. Taser. What was it 3 or 4 years ago? 

Mr. Baron. It only started in 1952, and in the first fiscal year of 
1953 it was 1,479 million. Now, that was an incomplete government 
as such at that time. It was not performing all these functions. 

Mr. Taser. Do they have other local taxes and other budgets 
locally? 

Mr. Baron. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. In this country, we have 3 or 4 different kinds of bud- 
gets. Do they have them over there also? 
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Mr. Baron. Yes; we have two. We have the central budget plus 
the municipal budget. All subareas are called municipalities. The 
entire area is divided into municipalities, and they have their own 
budgets. Generally speaking, they are very small in relation to the 
central government’s budget, and a lot of the municipal work may be, 
especially in the small villages, by an actual sharing of the work; for 
example, working on the roads, or doing some of the municipal func- 
tions without compensation. 

Mr. Taper. The way that we used to do it here? 

Mr. Baron. That is correct. 

Mr. Taner. What sort of roads do they have? 

Mr. Baron. There are two types. One, modern paved road 
which are in effect the network that is required for the military opera- 
tions. The military operation is centered in many different areas. 
It is not one simple base. It is in many different areas throughout 
the islands which have military establishments on them—the Air 
Force, the Navy, the Marines, and the Army. 

The roads that are not a part of this network are generally a coral 
base, dirt road. 

Mr. Taser. What sort of climate? 

Mr. Baron. It is a semitropical climate. The cold days are in 
the forties and in the hot weather it gets up to 88 and 89. The 
humidity climbs up to 100 percent. The hot periods are from right 
now clear through to December. 

Mr. Taser. How many people are there there? 

Mr. Baron. We have 800,000 total on the Ryukyuan Islands, 
natives, and the American population varies from time to time, but 
is approximately 50,000. 

Mr. Taser. United States troops? 

Mr. Baron. United States military troops, and their dependents 
and civilian employees. 

Mr. Taser. The civilian employees are mostly locals; are they not? 

Mr. Baron. No; I am not counting the locals in that 50,000 figure. 
[ am counting foreign employees, almost exclusively of United 
States nationality. 

Mr. Taser. Do they raise enough food to support the population? 

Mr. Baron. They do not raise the total food requirements of the 
islands. One of our basic shortages isin rice. There is not enough land 
to raise the rice required to feed the population and we import perhaps 
40,000 tons a year from southeast Asia. 

Mr. Taser. How did they live before we arrived? 

Mr. Baron. They lived on an agricultural and fish economy; 
their main agricultural cash crop was sugar before the war. It was 
developed there in the twenties and the thirties. 

Mr. Taser. What is it now? 

Mr. Baron. The main export crop is sugar. However, there is 
much less land available to farm at present than there was before 
the war. 

Mr. Taser. Why? 

Mr. Baron. Because the Military Establishment takes large areas 
of land that was formerly farmed. It is a big military establishment 
in relation to the size of the islands. 

Mr. Tazser. How big is the island? 
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Mr. Baron. The island is about 65 miles long. It is about 15 
miles wide at the widest place and about 4 or 5 miles wide on the 
average. The northern part of it is very mountainous and hilly and 
is not useful for agricultural pursuits. 

Mr. Taser. There are no minerals? 

Mr. Baron. Almost no mineral wealth. We have a small amount 
of sulfur that is being taken out at the present time and that is all 
that is really available. One of the islands out to the west of Oki- 
nawa used to provide a phosphate. It used to be used by Japan in 
their steel processing, but the process of making steel has changed 
and that phosphate cannot be used any longer. It has no commercial 
value at the present time. 

Mr. Taser. They are not, except for what is provided by the 
Military Establishment, anywhere near self-sufficient; are they? 

Mr. Baron. No. If it were not for the Military Establishment 
there would be one terrific problem because on that island there are 
probably 300,000 more people, almost twice as many people as there 
were before the war. That is explained by reason of the fact that 
after the war Okinawans were repatriated from the Asiatic mainland 
and from other Pacific islands. Now the major industry in Okinawa 
is the serving of the United States military forces there. That pro- 
vides their single major income. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. WiaceLeswortuH. You gave the chairman some figures on 
Government personnel, as I understood, of 125 United States, 250 
native, and 26 military. Are those 1957 figures, or current figures? 

General GatLtey. Current. 

Mr. WiceG.ieswortn. Is there any increase or decrease contem- 
plated in the fiscal year 1957? 

General Gattey. No, sir; none that I know of. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. You plan to run along at that level? 

General Gattey. Yes. Those figures may be 1 or 2 off. They are 
just approximate. 

Mr. Wiacc.ieswortu. Please put the exact figures in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Personnel engaged by the U. S. Civil Administration in the Ryukyu Islands 


Military 
Civilians: 


INCIDENTAL OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. WieeLeswortH. Under item 430, ‘Incidental operating ex- 
penses,’’ you show an increase of $32,600 and you said that was mostly 
for automobiles for replacement purposes. 

General Gainey. Yes, sir; and changing the system of maintenance 
there. Maintenance is to be carried on by contract with a private 
firm and on occasion by Army ordnance on a reimbursable basis. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. How much is for that? 

Mr. Baron. It is going to be $18,100. That goes for contractual 
services for the repairs and utilities. Previously in the main the 
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United States Army had been providing the repairs and utility service 
for the civil administration. However, at the present time, we will 
either enter into a contractual service, or there will be an actual reim- 
bursement to the United States Army for services rendered. ‘The in- 
crease, other than the purchase of four automobiles for replacement of 
automobiles bought prior to 1951, is really a payment for services that 
have been previously received without reimbursement from the United 
States Army. 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. You are not going to pay $14,500 for 4 
automobiles? 

Mr. Baron. They expect to pay on automobiles $10,300 for 4, and 
that includes the freight and all the charges to get them to Okinawa. 
They will be 1 of the 3 low-priced automobiles. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Mr. WiGGLeswortH. Under item 450, “Exchange of persons,” do 
| understand that you bring people here for a full 12 months of 
training? 

General GaiLtey. The students; yes. It is according to the record 
that they make over here. Some stay for 4 school years. The people 
from industry, trade and so forth, we bring over for background and 
they generally stay 60 to 90 days. 

Mr. WiegGLeswortH. How many are you bringing over here in 
1957? 

General Gattey. There has been no change in the numbers. We 
are bringing 10 leaders this year. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How many people does that $200,000 cover 
in 1957? 

General Gaitey. Twenty-five new students and thirty-five old ones. 
There will be 70 in all. That covers the students. National leaders, 
10. That is the same. 

Mr. Wice.iesworrs. There will be 80 all told? 

General Gattrey. Yes; 70 students and 10 national leaders. I beg 
your pardon. There will be 60 students and 10 national leaders. 

Mr. WiaGLEsworru. Seventy in all? 

General GatLry. Seventy in all. 

Mr. WiaGiesworru. That is about $3,000 per individual; is that 
correct? 

General Gattey. The first-year students cost about $2,916 a year, 
and after that they cost about $2,621. The national leaders, $3,453. 

Mr. Frnron. I believe that you said the present Government 
control now has been in existence since about 1952? 

Mr. Baron. That is correct. It was provisionally in existence in 
1951, and was established April 1, 1952. However, even at April 1, 
1952, it was not completely formed. 


RYUKYUAN TAX SYSTEM 


Mr. Fenton. Unfortunately, I had to leave for the rolleall and I 
do not know whether it was brought out by Mr. Taber or not—the 
question about these various taxes. How does the Central Govern- 
ment tax its people? 

Mr. Baron. They tax them under a variety of taxing laws. They 
pass the laws through their own legislature and adopt them and they 
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are signed by the Executive, an executive department is charged with 
tax collections. These taxes consist of, first, income taxes, personal 
and corporate. They also consist of import duties on products 
imported into the area. They also consist of rather high taxes on 
alcoholic beverages and high taxes on tobacco. They also consist of 
taxes on transportation services. They charge a small amount on 
each bus ticket that is sold there. They have the traditional type 
taxes that we know right here. 

Mr. Fenton. Do they leave very much for the local communities, 
the local municipal governments to receive in taxes? 

Mr. Baron. No, sir. However, the Central Government pays all 
the cost of the schoolteachers’ salaries and their school construction 
program which is generally considered to be a local program. It is 
paid fully by the Central Government. 


PUBLIC SAFETY 


Mr. Funton. I notice that our Government pays $180,000 out of 
a budget of $1,080,000 for public safety. 

Mr. Baron. Yes. 

Mr. Fenron. And we turn that over to them, to their government, 
do we? 

Mr. Baron. Yes, we do, under an agreement that they will spend 
this money for certain police services which we desire, and they report 
back to the civil administration on their operation and expenditures 
of that money. 

Mr. Gary. Are they for services rendered to the Government? 

Mr. Baron. The United States Government? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Baron. In large measure, ves, although you cannot identify 
them as a service directly to the United States Government. For 
example, take police. The system supplies a great deal of intelligence 
for the operation of the United States Army there. It also provides 
all of the traffic control on the streets which are predominantly popu- 
lated by United States vehicles. It also provides the immigration 
service which is directly controlled by the United States, so in a sense, 
these services are provided directly for the United States and certainly 
would never be on this magnitude but for the presence of the United 
States forces in the Ryukyus. 

Mr. Gary. That is what I had reference to. The Government 
contributes because they do have to have extra facilities and extra 
personnel because of the size of the United States installation. 

Mr. Baron. That is correct. 

Mr. Fenton. Do they have very much need for this particular 
part of the project? Is there very much theft there? 

Mr. Baron. The police project? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Baron. I think the police operation is one of the most import- 
ant operations we have on the island. There is no local defense force, 
or no local law enforcement as far as the natives are concerned, 
except the native police. The military police do not enter into in 
any way the control of the native population. It is solely done by 
the local police force. They are a very stabilizing factor in the 
operations. 
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Mr. Fenton. Is there very much friction there? 

Mr. Baron. No. I would say almost none. It is a popular police 
force. There is no friction in any sense between the police and the 
natives themselves. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND SANITATION 


Mr. Fenton. On that same project I notice under public health 
and sanitation you do not give a very glowing picture as far as the 
improvement is concerned. You say that because of the inadequate 
sewage and garbage disposal, and so forth, there is a lot of morbidity, 
a lot of disease. Has ther been no improvement since 1952? 

Mr. Baron. Oh, yes, there has been considerable improvement of 
all kinds. There is a large problem to provide adequate medical 
service, and even the service that is performed by this aid, plus their 
own efforts, still is far from adequate service from our concept. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you happen to know the morbidity rate there 
right now from the diseases that are prevalent in this area, like hook- 
worm, dysentery, and hepatitis? 

Is there much of those diseases now? 

Mr. Baron. Well, yes, there is, but we do not have anything like 
epidemics in the sense that we have people dying from these particular 
diseases in large numbers, but we have the probelm of providing ade- 
quate care and treatment for the tubercular people. That is our 
biggest problem—tuberculosis. 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Baron. We also have a very young population there. I think 
the average age is about 18, primarily because much of the older 
population was killed off in the war or did not survive the rigors of 
war. 

Mr. Fenton. That would lead me to think that they should be 
very much more active in trying to prevent those diseases. 

Mr. Baron. Yes, that is true, but it takes a considerable amount of 
money to rebuild every hospital and provide the drugs and equipment 
that is required. 

Mr. Funtron. I mean, from the sanitation standpoint now. How 
much in the way of sanitary provisions are going on now? We have 
our Public Health people there, of course. 

Mr. Baron. Yes, sir; we do have, and they are building, for ex- 
ample, large drainage ditches in the city of Naha, the major city on 
Okinawa with a 150,000 population. ‘The city of Naha has a pro- 
gram which has been going on for quite a number of years to establish 
adequate drainage in that area in order that the city can be recon- 
structed. 

The city was literally moved from its prewar site to a new location, 
primarily because it was clustered around the harbor which is now 
used for military purposes. Many problems were involved including 
the laying of water systems. That has been done substantially 
and water is provided. Drainage is one of our big problems. 


NUMBER OF AMERICANS IN ISLANDS 
Mr. Fenton. How many Americans are there over there now? 


Mr. Baron. About 50,000. The number varies from time to time 
Mr. Fenton. They are scattered all over the island, are they? 
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Mr. Baron. Yes, but they are pretty well concentrated in the 
southern part of the main island, Okinawa. 

Mr. Frenron. Do the Americans have any particular diseases there? 

Mr. Baron. No. The only thing you can say is, that is unusual, 
is that encephalitis breaks out usually every summer and it affects 
the American as well as the native population. 

As to the other diseases, I know that the medical people are worried 
about tuberculosis starting in the American forces but generally speak- 
ing, the diseases, other than this encephalitis, are the same as you can 
expect anywhere, with the exception of hepatitis. There is the prob- 
lem of much more incidence of that disease over there than in other 
areas. We have no malaria on Okinawa, fortunately. 

Mr. Fenton. They have that under control, have they? 

Mr. Baron. Yes, sir. It is more of a problem in the southern 
islands but is not a problem in the main island. 

Mr. Fenton. It seems to me, with so many Americans there, that 
where we have a disease like tuberculosis, which can be controlled, 
that they would make every effort to bring it under control. 

Mr. Baron. Yes, they are doing that but what it takes there now 
is the establishment of places where you can put advanced cases of 
the disease and keep them segregated away from the remaining 
population. 

Mr. Fenton. In other words, the diseases over there at the present 
time are not a development of the rehabilitation of the Island? 

Mr. Baron. Not in the sense that they are debilitating and prevent 
people from work like having yaws. 

General Garey. In my opinion, if we did not watch it like we are 
doing now and if the Okinawans did not take the interest that they 
are taking now, it might have repercussions. 

Mr. Fenton. Are there any of the United Nations outfits like the 
World Health Organization there, and are they interested in the 
problem of disease control? 

Mr. Baron. No, they are not active there at all. 

Mr. Fenton. They are not active there? 

Mr. Baron. No. 

SCHOOL FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. I notice that you have now settled on the total number 
of schoolrooms to be constructed as 4,536; is that correct? 

Mr. Baron. That is correct; that is this program here. 

Mr. Forp. And at the end of the fiscal year 1956, you will have 
237 rooms to be constructed? 

Mr. Baron. Yes, but we expect to construct about 9 more rooms 
than we actually expected out of savings in the total program, so 
that we still would have roughly 228 rooms of this program to finish: 
rather than 237. That is the way it looks today. 

Mr. Forp. How does your cost figure run this year per square foot? 

Mr. Baron. Approximately $2.80, and it has held to that cost. 

General Gattny. Of the 237, 104 of them will be built by the 
United States. 

Mr. Forp. The remainder will be constructed by the local people? 

Mr. Baron. Yes, by the local government. 
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REVENUE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE RYUKYU ISLANDS 


Mr. Forp. Last year on page 87 of the hearings a chart was inserted 
indicating the revenue of the government of the Ryukyu Islands from 
the fiscal year 1951 to the fiscal year 1956. Would you, for the record, 
in these hearings, bring that down to date? 

Mr. Baron. I have it right here, if you would like to have it. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Revenue of the Government of the Ryukyu Islands, fiscal year 1953 to fiscal year 1957 


[In B yen] 





| 
'Percent of pro- 
Fiscal year Internally gen-, Grant-in-aid Expenditure gram met by 
| erated revenue program | internally gen- 
| } | erated funds 
| 





| 1,072, 867, 318 406, 394, 000 | , 261, 318 | 
1, 418, 261, 200 | 309, 540, 000 , 727, 801, 200 | 
: | 1, 566, 283, 900 | 402, 900,000 | 1, 969, 183, 900 | 
956 (estimated Mar. 31, 1956) 1, 632, 771, 800 407,000,000 | 2,039, 771, 800 
1957 (estimate) - -__-- : | 2,072, 872, 200 251,000,000 | 2, 323, 872, 200 


| 





_NOTE, —The estimated population of the Ryukyu Islands for January 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 was 756,000, 
771,000, 780,000, and 800,000, respectively. 


fr. Forp. Are there any significant changes in the percentage of 
the program met by internally generated funds? 

Mr. Baron. Yes. In the current program of 1957, and this is an 
estimate at this time, realizing that the budget has not passed the 
legislature, it is expected that there will be about 89 percent support 
by the government of the Ryukyu Islands, and 11 percent by the 
United States versus 80 percent the year before. 

Mr. Forp. That is very encouraging. 

Mr. Baron. You will also note that the program is an expanded 
program, and almost all of the expansion is in the area of reconstruction 
of public buildings and seawalls. It is not an increase on the adminis- 
trative side. It is an increase on the real public construction side to 
replace destroyed facilities. 

Mr. Forp. Last year in the chart which was inserted, it was esti- 
mated in the fiscal year 1956 that the percent of the program met by 
internally generated funds would be approximately 80 percent; has 
that been revised? 

Mr. Baron. It has been slightly revised but the percentage remains 
thesame. The total program has slightly increased by supplementary 
budgetary action but the percentage remains the same, 80 percent. 

Mr. Forp. When you extend this chart, will you also put the 
population figures in for the following year? 

Mr. Baron. Surely. 

Mr. Forp. What is the situation on a per capita basis for tax 
purposes? Last year on page.89 of the hearings you inserted a chart. 

Mr. Baron. Yes, sir, I have a figure for that as well and the increase 
in that is up to 1,700 yen versus 1,506 for the previous year. The tax 
collections are based on an estimated population of 800,000, with an 
increase of about 20,000 for the year. Current estimations of tax 
revenue collections for fiscal year 1957 is ¥1,360,000,000. Based on 
an estimated population of 800,000 persons, this amounts to a per 
capita tax of ¥1,700. 





INCREASE IN POPULATION 


Mr. Forp. In the hearings last year, it was indicated that the 
population was going to increase about 20,000 persons per year. 

Mr. Baron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If you turn to the chart en page 87, it indicates that in 
1953, the population was 756,000; in 1954, it was 771,000; and 1955, 
875,000. 

Mr. Baron. That 875,000 is unfortunately an error, and I do not 
know how it got in there, but the true population in 1956 was 780,000. 

That was verified by a census which was taken last December, and 
we took another census and we are almost accurate on our 780,000 
plus 20,000, bringing it up to 800,000 for this year; so that 875,000 is 
just an error there. 

RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


Mr. Forp. Two years ago, as you will recall, you undertook some 
reclamation projects. 

Mr. Baron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Totaling, I think, in dollars, around $475,000. 

Mr. Baron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the current status of those projects? 

Mr. Baron. The current status of those projects is that almost all 
of them have been completed and those funds have been expended. 

As of the 31st of March on the land-development program, $13 
million out of the $19 million has been actually expended, leaving 
only $6 million more to go; on the seawalls, $25 million out of a little 
over $26 million has actually been expended as of the 31st of March. 
There will be a slight carryover in the land-development area after 
the 30th of June this year. It is impossible to bring it to completion 
at that time, but it will be substantially completed at that time. 

As to the government of the Ryukyus Islands, you notice there is 
no request for further support in this year’s budget, but the govern- 
ment will carry on, with resources available to them, additional proj- 
ects of this land-development type. 

Mr. Forp. None of these projects have been in actual operation 
long enough to develop any pay-back record? 

Mr. Baron. Some of them are starting to pay back now. It takes, 
let us say, a couple of years to get a dam built and the land into 
cultivation, and the first year’s crop is usually not a good crop, and 
they usually figure that about 3 years afterward you can start paying 
back for the direct cost of this operation to their government. 

‘ ao Forp. When they do start paying back, what happens to those 
unds? 

Mr. Baron. Those funds will be held by the government in a fund 
to utilize it for further loans to other land development associations. 
These activities are carried out through land development associations. 
Groups of farmers get together and establish one and make application 
to the government to carry on, usually a dam and irrigation project. 
The group promises to pay after the project is completed out of the 
earnings, commencing approximately 3 years later, the direct costs of 
the operation of the government. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, we put up the initial capital for a long- 
term revolving fund program? 

Mr. Baron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The funds generated from repayment will be subse- 
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quently made available by the local government and not by ourselves? 

Mr. Baron. Yes, sir; that is right, by the local government. When 
we put it up, it is a grant to the local government, and through loans 
they provide for the revolving use of that money. 

Mr. Forp. Are these advances repaid with interest? 

Mr. Baron. Yes, sir; there is an interest factor. However, the 
government subsidizes the indirect costs of this activity, the engi- 
neering and overhead expenses of the government are not charged 
to the farmer under their laws. 


LONG-TERM CREDIT PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What is the current status of your long-term credit 
program, your Ryukyuan long-term credit program? 

Mr. Baron. I brought that chart up in the same way it was pre- 
sented last year, and I will be glad to insert that chart into the record. 
] will just read a small statement here that we will put in the record. 
You inquired about the loan ratio of last year, and as of March 31, 
1956, the loans of the Ryukyuan reconstruction finance fund—— 

Mr. Forp. As of what date? 

Mr. Baron. As of the 31st of March 1956. The loans at that 
time amounted to 1,504,793,328 yen. There is a reserve for bad 
debts established against this total in the amount of 13,648,500 yen. 
Increase in loans outstanding in the first 9 months of 1956 was 
237,672,430 yen. Increase in the reserve during this 9-month period 
was 1,052,500 yen. Bad debt writeoffs during the same period totaled 
70,329 yen. The foregoing indicates a current loss ratio of substanti- 
ally less than 1 percent. The loss ratio has been fantastically low. 
We have almost no loss in this fund at the present time, although we 
have established a 13 million yen reserve, which is something over 
$100,000 against the account. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any significant changes in any of the items in 
the chart which you inserted last year on pages 90, 91, 92, and 93? 

Mr. Baron. No; there are no significant changes, but just an ex- 
panded general program of the same nature as was carried on before. 

There has been a slight expansion in the loans to the city of Naha, 
which is carrying on its rehabilitation work and much of the drainage 
ditch operation that I spoke to you about, was the result of the city 
of Naha’s ability to borrow loans from this fund. 

Also, the fund has entered into a major transaction of financing a 
cargo liner of 600 tons which will operate from the Ryukyuan city of 
Naha to Kagoshima, which is the southernmost port of Japan, and 
one of the principal supply ports for the Ryukyuans, particularly in 
lumber. 

HOME CONSTRUCTION LOANS 


Mr. Forp. Last year your chart indicated that the grand total of 
home construction loans, as of March 31, 1955, was 7,269. What 
does your current chart indicate? That is on page 91 of last year’s 
record. 

Mr. Baron. It is now 9,267. 

Mr. Forp. An increase of almost 2,000 in a year? 

Mr. Baron. Yes, sir. 

We expect home construction to go up substantially as soon as the 
land payments are authorized and actually made. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Passman. Without objection, we will insert in the record the 

chart you referred to a moment ago, Mr. Baron. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Statement of Ryukyuan reconstruction finance fund loans (as 


of Mar. 31, 1956) 





| Anount handled during | 


Classification | 


| 


Loans applied---..----- | 


J 
Miyako 
Yaeyama 

Loans approved 


Okinawa_--. 
Miyako--- 


Oe ee 


Loans disapproved 


Okinawa.... 
Miyako---- nota 


Loans disbursed - - -..---| 


this month 


Total amount of this 


term 





+ 
Num- 
ber of 
loans 


Amount 
| 


176 


| Num- 


ber of Amount | 


loans 


_ ¥9%, 703, 170. 00 | 2,244 | 34514, 503, 857. 50 | 16, 
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92, 561, 170.00 | 
1, 700, 000.00 | 
1, 442, 000. 00 | 


"87, 515, 730.00 | 


14 | 


1,813 | 
173 
259 | 


468, 144, 637.50 
16, 994, 000.00 | 
29, 365, 220.00 | 


2,074 | 95,079. 30 | 





34, 243, 730.00 | 
880, 000.00 | 
2, 392, 000.00 | 
24, 725, 468.60 | 
24, 641, 468. 60 | 
30,000. 00 | 

54, 000.00 


367, 821, 659. 30 | 
14, 810, 400.00 | 
20, 0, 763, 020. 00 | 


1,685 | 
168 | 


Yl, , 646, 787.6 60 | 
131 | 82,883, 987. 60 
13 2, 233, 600.00 | 
6, 529, 200.00 | 


175 | 





19, 267, 600. 00 


2, 109 | 312, 970, 0 093. 90 | 





Ce 
Sees 


Principal due 
Okinawa..-- 


Miyako... -- 
Yaeyama 


15, 753, 600. 00 


1, 690 | 
187 
232 | | 


276, 226, 673. 90 | 
17, 620, 400. 00 
19, 123, 020. 00 





20, 257, 114. 30° 


65, 317 | 


"197,396, 575.00. 


Grand total until this 
month since RRFF 
service commencement 


Num- 


ber of Amount 


loans 


¥3, 400, 090, 633 


Cited 


fod 

3, 106, 470, 074.2 
133, 163, 000 
_160, 457, 558. 


2 , 481, 230, O85. ‘ 


13, 983 
1,075 | 
1, 699 | 


14, 148 
U1, 892 | 


1,018 | 
1,238 


2 "303, 65 53, 619. 
94, 752, 000 
82, 833, 465. 


2, 451 


"800,023, 21; 
780, 843, 128. ; 
36, 878, 970, 
72, 301, 123 


1,998 | 
43 
410° 


13,834 | 1,9: 


1, 785, 939, 362. 90 
91, 506, 110.00 
78, 403, 770. 00 


275, 406 | 1711, 101, 500. 








18, 090, 769. 20 
1, 312, 374. 20 
853, 970. 90 


60, 184 | 
3,013 | 
2, 120 | 


179, 359, 153. 50 
9, 518, 877. 50 
8, 518, 544. 00 


641, 236, 277. 
38, 493, 661. 5 
31, 371, 561.5 


254, 221 
13, 088 





Principal repaid 


Okinawa 
Miyako... 
Yaeyama 


Principal in arrears - . __- 


Okinawa 
Yaeyama 
Interest due 
Okinawa 
Yaeyama 


Interest repaid -.__--__- 





23, 144, 960. 30 


65, 323 





20, 655, 915. 10 
1, 425, 173. 90 
1, 063, 871. 30 


4, 584, 169. 70 


179, 649, 632. 60 
9, 671, 117. 30 
7, 976, 946. nal 


60, 175 
> 152 








3, 977, 008. 90 
388, 433. 00 
218, 727. 80 








6, 728, 286. 10 


44, 533, 983.00 | 





. 90 
200, 103. 30 


6, 201, 493. 90 
326, 688. 


40, 740, 075. 70 
2, 010, 188. 30 
1, 783, 719. 00 








197, 297, 696.70 | ry 


618, 981, 253. 00 
35, 893, 933. 2 
= 716, 744. 


~ 32, 509, 569 2 
27, 255, 024. 2 
2, 599, 728. : 
2, 654, 816. 7 


~ 192,; 390, 185. ¢ 

“174, 987, 357. 7 
10, 836, 355, 
6, 566, 473 


|245, 129 | 
12, 079 
7, 4, 672 im 


274, 085. 085 | 
253, 089 
13, 082 
7, 914 





7, 541, 618. 40 


55, 678, 031. 50 


64, 856 | 





Okinawa 
Yaeyama 


Interest in arrears 


6, 908, 753. 20 
377, 386. 70 
255, 478. 50 


59, 710 | 


51, 513, 383. 20 | 
eo 929. 30 
Rs 783, 719. 719. 00 


267, 252 | 


198, 135, 584. 70 
180, 718, 393. yt) 
10, 850, 718. 50 
6, 566, 473. 00 


246, 765 
12, 573 
7,914 





1, 031, 441. 60 


10, 110 6, 917, 139. 70 








Okinawa 
eee 


Interest collected on 
loans on note 


905, 484. 70 
78, 216. 10 
47, 740. 80 





6, 031, 526. 80 
486, 713. 70 
398, 899. 20 


9, 216 
521 
373 





804, 221. 20 


6, 617, 809. 30 





5, 428 | 19, 750, 167. 80 








155 
14 
ll 


787, 179. 20 
8, 108. 70 
8, 933. 30 


6, 401, 486. 50 
111, 018. 10 
105, 304. 70 








4,605 | 19, 276, 322. 20 
371 203, 074. 00 


270, a1. 60 

















452 | 


1 3,649 instalments in a total of ¥7,472,015.70 represent on principal collected during the month out of 
those in arrears until the end of previous month. 
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Statement of Ryukyuan reconstruction finance fund loans (as of Mar. 31, 
19: 1966}—Continae od 


Classification 


Amount handled during | 


this month 


| Num- 





BREAKDOWN OF LOANS | 
APPROVED | 


Land: 
House construction - - 
Okinawa 
Miyako 
Yaeyama.- - 
House repairing --_- 


Okinawa_. 
Miyako 


Okinawa______- = 


ber of | Amount 


loans 


107 | 311, 477, 620.00 
95 
9 
3 


10, 297, 620. 00 
880, 000. 00 


Yaeyama- --_..- Se 


(\griculture and aah | 


ns dene 


Okinawa 
Miyako... 
Yaeyama 


( 
eee 


Okinawa 
Yaeyama._- 
Okinawa___. 


Miyako.. 
Yaey yama._ 


785, 000.00 | 
605, 000.00. 00 | 
180, 000. 00 


‘ommerce and indus- | 


24, 053, 110. 00 | 


93, 341, 1 110, 00 | 


| 
_ 72, 000. 00 | 


"1,200,000. 00 


300, 000. 00 | 


Total amount of this 
term 


Grand 
mon 


| service 


| 
n* 

|} Num- 
| ber of 
| loans 


| Num- 
ber of 
joans 


Amount 


9 
- 


I 637 | 


¥ 56, 000. 00 
93, 953, 049. 30 | 


15 9, 267 
“134, "409, 529. 30. 
11, 415, 000. 00 
8, 128, 520. 00 


8, 187 
685 
395 


1,413 
131 
93 


99 
“es 


30, 000. 00 


30, 000. 00 | 18 


170 
6, 284, 600.00 | 
2, 000, 400. 00 


2,023, 500. 00 | 


2, 198 
216 


256 | 


187, 446, 530. 09 | 1, 641 


76, 640, 530. 00 | | 
‘395, 000. 00 
, 411, 000. 00 | 


» 586, 000. 00 





~ 1, 200, 000. 00 


55, 396, 000. 00 
9 
1, 200, 000. 00 1 





| 
10, 308, 500. 00 | | 3, 096 
682 | 


117 


total until this 
since RRFF 
commencement 


th 


Amount 


¥ 828, 818, 862. 50 
719, 843, 
77, 346, 
31, 628, 


296. 70 
600. 00 
965 80 


¥ 019, 0 000. 00 


“$31, 000. 00 
45, 000. 00 
143, 000. 00 


230, 527, 162. 70 
"207, 196, 862. 70 

5, 149, 800. 00 
18, 180 500. 00 


| 1, 106, 922, 060. 00 


1,062, 654, 060. 00 
12, 587, 000. 00 
31, 681, 000. 00 


896, 000. 00 


311, 546, 000. 00 
1, 150, 000. 00 
1, 200, 000. 00 





| Loans pending approval 


| 


Classification 


and pending disburse- | 


ment at close of period 


| Num- | 





Land 
Okinawa-_--_- 
House construction 
Okinawa....---.- 


Miyako--- 
Yaeyama_ 


House repairing... 
Agriculture and fisheries-| 


| 


Okinawa-.-- 
bs aeyama. 
Commerce and industry | 


Okinawa............| 
Miyako...___- | 
Yaeyama_ 


Others 
lo = 


Miyako. ___- 
Yaeyama 


~ 78170—56—7 


ber of 
loans 


Amount 


555, 220, 168. 80 


1S, 000. 00 


118, 000. 00 


289 | 


yee 980. 00 
* 020, 000. 00 
1, 384, 665. 80 | 


4, 149, 000. 00 


2, 548, 000. 00 | 
1, 080, 000. 00 | 


§21, 000. 00 
323, 37 2, 683. 00 | 


149 316, 045, 683. 00 
3 | 


“31, 782, 645.8 80. | 


680, 000. 00 | 
6, 647, , 000. 00 | 


Appré 
Pending disbursement 
sory 


Num- 
| ber of 
| loans 


Num- 
| ber of 
loans 


Amount 


74s, 103, 7 25. 80 


379 


118, 000. 00 


118, 000. 00 


24, 967, 115. 80 


230 | 


| 96 21, 752, 450. 00 
| 2: 1, 990, 000. 00 
1, 224, 665. 80 


are 2, 453, 000. 00 





1, 168, 000. 00 | 
1, 080, 000. 00 
205, 000. 00 


124 ‘s “255, 069, 610.00 | 


§ | 253, 192, 610. 00 
80, 000. 00 
1,797, 000. 00° 


l 
96 


92 





12 | 195,797, 840. 00 | 





ll 
| 


194, 597, 840.00. 
~1,200,000.00) 1 | 


150, 496, 000. 00 


149, 296, 000. 00 


“1, 200, 000. 00 | 


disbursed 


6 


»ved loans partially 
on promis- 
notes 


246, 500 


58, 200 
167. 000, 200 


166, 341, 700 


608, 500 


52, 649, 617 
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Mr. Passman. May I ask, Mr. Baron, do you have any other charts 
or information that you feel should be inserted in the record? 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


Mr. Baron. No, sir. We have a chart called Contributions to 
Government Services, which sets forth the objects for public safety, 
police and health and sanitation in the same form that we had it last 
year. I shall be glad to offer that for the record. 

Mr. PassmMan. Without objection, the chart will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Contributions to Government services 





Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 





Govern- Govern- 
ment of United ment of 
Ryukyu States Ryukyu 
Islands Islands 


United 
States 





Police and public safety $595, 000 
Percent 76.8 


775, 000 
Sees 1 
Health and sanitation $1, 080, 000 

ri ae | 


$900, 000 4 $1, 080, 000 
00 83.3 5. 100 
$1, 400, 000 | $1,000, 000 ; $1, 320, 000 
100 75.8 24. § 100 
$1, 675, 500, $2, 175, 000 $1, 900, 000 | $500,000 | $2, 400, 000 
77.0 3.0 100 79. 2 20.8 100 


Percent 





























Mr. Passman. General Gailey, and members of your staff, and Mr. 
Baron, that will conclude the hearings. Thank you very kindly for 
the information which you have furnished to us. 

General Gartey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you and 
the gentlemen of the committee for giving us the opportunity to 
come up here and also for the courteous manner in which we have 
been received. We have gotten a lot out of it. 

Mr. Passman. Thank you, General. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND RELATED 
AGENCIES 


PRINCE H. PRESTON, Jr., Georgia, Chairman 
ALBERT THOMAS, Texas CLIFF CLEVENGER, Ohio 
JOHN J. ROONEY, New York FRANK T. BOW, Ohio 
SIDNEY R. YATES, Illinois WALT HORAN, Washington 
JOHN F. SHELLEY, California EDWARD T. MILLER, Maryland 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, Pennsylvania 


Wepnespay, May 23, 1956. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Civit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 
ARVIN O. BASNIGHT, BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER 


Lanp Acquisition, ADDITIONAL WASHINGTON AIRPORT 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. 

The first item we will take up today is a supplemental item in 
House Document No. 403 for fiscal 1957 for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, which involves land acquisition for the Washington 
Airport. 

The request is in the amount of $2,429, 


We will insert into the record at this point page 4 of the justi- 
fications. 
(The page referred to follows:) 


Lanp ACQUISITION, ADDITIONAL WASHINGTON AIRPORT 
GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


Public Law 762, 81st Congress, 2d session, authorized and directed the construc- 
tion of an airport in the vicinity of the District of Columbia. 

After selecting a site for the airport in Fairfax County, near Burke, Va., the 
Department of Commerce petitioned the United States District Court to condemn 
approximately 4,520 acres of land, 4,200 for the airport site and 320 for an access 
road from Shirley Highway. On October 1, 1951, the Department of Commerce 
obtained title by declaration of taking to approximately 1,031 acres of the 
condemned area involving 63 landowners. Based on the total of the average fair 
value evaluation set by five appraisers appointed by the court and the Department 
of Justice, $818,050 was deposited into the registry of the court. Through use 
of this fund final settlement was made with some owners at fair value appraisal 
amounts. Others elected to appeal through the court and an additional $85,965, 
including interest, has been paid owners from available funds and deficiency 
appropriations in final settlements, increasing’ the cost of acquiring the land to 
$904,015. Approximately $149,652 has been paid for physical site surveys, engi- 
neering designs, and administration which accounts for the total appropriation to 
date of $1,053,667. 

The court has continued to review final appeals and render deficiency judgments 
in favor of owners. Each deficiency judgment is submitted to the General 
Accounting Office. After review of the documents, the General Accounting 
Office issues certificates of settlement payable from the land acquisition appro- 
priation, ‘‘when appropriation shall have been made by the Congress.” 

Public Law 357, 83d Congress, appropriated $34,541, permitting settlements on 
all claims which had been certified by the court through February 11, 1954, and 
Public Law 663, 83d Congress, appropriated $16,297, permitting settlements on 
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all claims which had been certified through August 26, 1954. Subsequent judicial 
reviews have resulted in additional decisions favorable to landowners and, certi- 
cates of settlement have been issued on two claims for a total of $2,429. Appro- 
priation of this amount will accomplish full settlement with landowners who have 
currently requested court review of land appraisals acquired under initial con- 
demnation proceedings. 

This appropriation request is made the Civil Aeronautics Administration in 
accordance with General Accounting Office Circular No. 21, 4 Comptroller 
General 1082, which indicates that ‘‘one appropriation, segregated as to each 
Department or independent establishment, be made covering all such claim 
settlements reported * * * to each appropriation involved appearing on the 
books of the Government.”’ 

The amount requested for appropriation will result in expenditure by object 
classification as follows: 10 Lands and structures, $2,429. 

Mr. Preston. We have with us Assistant Secretary Moore from 
whom we will hear at this time on this request. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. 
Basnight, the budget officer of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
is here to discuss this item. 

This item is a request for an additional amount for payment of 
deficiency judgments in connection with the acquisition of land at the 
additional Washington Airport. 

Mr. Preston. All right, Mr. Basnight; we will be glad to hear from 
you in support of the item appearing on page 11 of House Document 
403. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Basniautr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[ am here in support of the item appearing on page 11 of House 
Document 403 in the amount of $2,429. These funds are required to 
settle two claims awarded by the United States District Court of 
Virginia. They are required as the appropriations we have available 
are not legally usable for this item. Public Law 762 of the 81st Con- 
gress authorized the construction of an additional airport in the 
vicinity of the District of Columbia. Subsequent to that some $1 
million was appropriated for land and planning of the second airport. 
Of this amount $818,000 was deposited with the court to cover the 
purchase of 1,031 acres of land, involving some 63 owners. Subse- 
quently, $50,838 was appropriated to settle claims awarded by court 
action. 

So, as of today the obligations for this purpose are: 

Land acquisition, $904,015; site surveys, $61,155; engineering de- 
sign, $51,285; and administrative cost $37,212. This makes a total 
of $1,053,667 that has been appropriated, including interest paid on 
court claims. 

This request is for $2,429 and will cover the settlement of all now 
known claims against the Government’s acquiring this 1,031 acres of 
land in the vicinity of Burke, Va. 

The item as presented here is in accordance with the procedures 
established by the General Accounting Office, and we have certificates 
indicating the propriety of this claim from the Comptroller General. 

The request 1s, therefore, made of the committee to appropriate the 
funds as submitted. 

Mr. Preston. Is this a new procedure established by the General 
Accounting Office? 
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Mr. Basnicut. No, sir; it was established some time ago, and we 
have already had two items processed and approved by the committee 
in prior years. 

Mr. Preston. Does this rule apply to all departments of the 
Government? 

Mr. Basnicuat. I could not answer that at this time, Mr. Chairman, 
but this procedure as I understand it is used in situations where court 
action is involved, and the funds available in an agency are no longer 
available, that is they have been expended, or have expired for time 
reasons. Then the General Accounting Office prefers to have the 
agency involved appear before the Congress and request funds for the 
settlement of the claims. 

Mr. Preston. Well, it is my recollection that we have never had 
these sorts of judgments before our committee for payment before. 
They were usually handled in a package. 

Mr. Basnieur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Or they came in as “Other objects,”’ where the funds 
were available, and you paid them directly. 

Mr. Nistson. Mr. Chairman, there have been, as Mr. Basnight 
indicated, two other cases where we presented similar claims items to 
the committee and funds, as I recall, were made available in order to 
satisfy these judgments. 

Mr. Basnieut. This procedure is outlined, Mr. Chairman, in GAO 
Circular No. 21; and his decision in volume 4 Comptroller General 
1082 applies at this point, I believe. 

Mr. Preston. It strikes me that this will create a lot of additional 
work in the hearings. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does the General Accounting Office rule that if funds 
are available in the regular budget or in the supplementary budget you 
have to get special authority to pay these claims? 

Mr. Basniaut. In cases where funds are not available? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is not what I said; I said where funds are avail- 
able. 

They usually pay them all under “Other objects, claims, and 
indemnities.”’ 

Mr. Basnicut. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you do not have the money, that is something else. 
Then, you have to come and get it. In other words, you have two 
alternatives: You can either go to your regular bill or put it in an 
omnibus bill. 

Mr. Basnicut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Will this amount accomplish full settlement with 
landowners who have currently requested court review of land 
appraisals acquired under the initial condemnation proceedings? 

Mr. Basnicut. It will settle all claims that have been processed 
through the courts, Mr. Chairman. We have no way of knowing if 
other landowners may later have claims, but as of now it covers all 
known cases. 

Mr. Preston. Does this in any way establish a precedent which 
other landowners may use? 

Mr. Basnicut. This item does not, Mr. Chairman. There have 
been precedents for this action. 

Mr. Preston. Is there any question about basic legislative author- 
ity for this? 
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Mr. Basnicut. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Basnight, there seems to be some confusion 
about the status of the budget request for funds for the second 
Washington National Airport, proposed to be built at Burke, Va. 

What is the status of that budget request? 

Mr. Basnicut. Mr. Chairman, we are well prepared in the way of 
estimates of requirements to proceed rapidly with requesting funds. 
There is need for policy decisions as to the rate of progress and some 
other specific items that are to be determined. When those policy 
decisions are made, the estimates can be processed very rapidly. 

Mr. Preston. It is not in the hands of the Bureau of the Budget 
as the newspapers have indicated? 

Mr. Basnicur. As of today, sir, the estimatetis not before the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Tuomas. You might insert into the record information as to 
how much this airport is going to cost, and when you are going to get 
started on it. There is a lot of hue and cry going up to relieve this 
congestion. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Thomas, I thought we would go into the whole 
thing at the time the request comes up from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Tuomas. Very well. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, Mr. Basnight. That will conclude our 
hearings on this item. 


WeEpDNEsDAY, May 23, 1956. 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

OSCAR N. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

CAPT. I. E. RITTENBURG, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATION, COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Preston. The next item for consideration is an item in House 
Document 403 for the Coast and Geodetic Survey. It is a language 
request under the “Salaries and expenses” appropriation for expenses 
incident to commemorating the 150th anniversary of its founding. 

We will insert in the record at this point the one page justification 
for this item. 

The page referred to follows: 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


SALARIES AND Expenses, Fiscan Years 1957 anp 1958 


JUSTIFICATION OF LANGUAGE FOR AUTHORITY TO EXPEND FUNDS TO CELEBRATE 
THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The proposed language would authorize the Coast and Geodetic Survey to use 
the “Salaries and expenses” appropriation during the calendar year of 1957 for 
expenses incident to activities commemorating the 150th anniversary of the 
founding of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Congressional action of February 10, 1807, which authorized President Thomas 
Jefferson to establish an agency for surveying and charting the coast of the United 
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States and offlying islands, is the basis of our plans for observing the 150th anni- 
versary of the Bureau. 

The commemoration of the 150th anniversary of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
is intended to be a memorial to the wise foresight of the early statesmen of our 
Nation who laid deep and well the foundation of our Bureau which has done so 
well to establish and maintain the reputation of our country in the development 
of mathematical and physical sciences related to higher surveying and cartography. 
An event, somewhat similar to this celebration, was held when the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey celebrated its 100th anniversary. This event will highlight the 
ample return for the support our Bureau has received throughout the years from 
our Nation by safeguarding life and commerce on our coastal waters and along 
our airways. 


The proper celebration of such an event, 150 years of continuing service to the 
public, should not be ignored entirely because of limited funds. By utilizing 
available personnel and facilities, we hope to provide a limited program to com- 
memorate the occasion. However, certain incidental out-of-pocket expenses 
totaling approximately $10,000 are inescapable. These include a_ national 
banquet, exhibits, contest prizes, and a commemorative medal. This authority 
is being requested so that if the funds can possibly be found in our 1957 and 1958 
appropriations they can be expended for these purposes. 

Mr. Preston. Captain Rittenburg, you are going to speak to it 
now; are you not? 

Captain Rirrensure. Yes, sir. 

We will have a very, very short prepared statement here. 

The reason that we would like to have this language approved is 
because we believe that a dignified and intelligent celebration for the 
150th year of public service would provide a rare opportunity of 
acquainting the public with our past, present, and future contributions 
to the welfare and safety of the Nation. By being thus informed, 
representatives of business, industry, and commerce, as well as the 
public at large, are afforded advantages of our technical services. 

Mr. Preston. What type program do you contemplate, Captain? 

Captain Rirrensure. We contemplate a 6-point program, Mr. 
Chairman. We would like to have a medal struck at the mint. 

Mr. Preston. I beg your pardon? 

Captain Rirrensurc. We would like to have a commemorative 
medal struck at the mint. We hope that we can get the Post Office 
Department to issue a commemorative stamp. We would like to 
construct some exhibits which we can have at our various district 
offices, at our ships and at our field units. We would like to conduct 
four contests amoung our personnel for which we would like to award 
small prizes of $100, $50 and $25 each for first, second and third prizes. 

Those contests would be photographic, essay, postage-stamp design 
and a general poster design. 

We hope to have quite a bit of magazine publicity, let me call it. 
We have contacted 72 magazines of all types—the popular type and 
many engineering and construction types as well as the nautical 
journals and scientific and geographical journals. 

We have received, so far, 41 answers of which 32 were very favor- 
able. 

Some of the magazines are going to devote their entire issue some 
time during calendar year 1957 to the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Among those are the National Geographic, the Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings, the Marine News, Surveying and Mapping. They have 
promised as of right now that they will devote an entire issue to our 
anniversary. 

There are also the Military Engineer, Navigation, and the Ensign. 
Those three magazines have indicated that they probably will. It is 
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not positive, but they have indicated they probably will devote their 
entire issue to our program. 

In addition, we hope to be able to have a sort of banquet some 
time during the year to which we hope to have the President, Cabinet 
Members, and Members of Congress as well as dignitaries of foreign 
countries, and so forth. 

That, in a quick rundown, is what we would hope to do. 

Mr. Preston. Do you plan to spend any of this money for traveling 
expenses for non-Government employees? 

Captain Rirrensurea. No, sir; not a penny of it for travel expenses. 

Mr. Preston. What is the estimated total cost? 

Captain Rirrensura. Approximately $10,000, according to the 
best we can estimate right now. That is the sum total of the money 
that we are talking about, but you see, we need this authority because 
in accordance with the authority we now have we could not spend 
any of it for any of these purposes, and the reason we would like to 
have the authority over both fiscal years is because the celebration 
year is calendar year 1957, and some obligations would be incurred 
after June 30, but none will be incurred after December 30. So 
calendar year 1957 is involved. 

Mr. Preston. Do you think we can commit the Congress for 
fiscal year 1958 at this time? 

Captain Rirrensure. I had not thought of that, sir. I do not 
believe you can at this time, although I do not know. . 

Mr. Preston. Then do you not think that we had better stand 
with our 1957 money and then handle this matter in the 1958 regular 
bill? 

Mr. Nietson. Mr. Chairman, would the committee entertain the 
idea that this language would be placed in the bill so that an amount 
of $10,000 could be used until it is expended, and would be available 
in the 1958 fiscal year? 

Mr. Preston. Well, of course, that would be subject to a point of 
order. I think the committee can deal with this matter satisfactorily. 

Mr. Tuomas. What you are trying to do in truth and in fact is to 
have about a couple of years in which to obligate this money? 

Mr. Moors. No, sir. We are trying to differentiate the calendar 
year from the fiscal year. 

Captain RirrensureG. There will be no expenditures or obligations 
incurred after December 31, or I might even say after December 1, 
of next year, because it will all be over. 

Mr. Moore. We have a little difficulty with the calendar year and 
the fiscal year. 

Mr. Tuomas. It runs into fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Moore. You see, we come into the 1958 fiscal year after 
June 30. 

Mr. Tuomas. This language is surely worded awkwardly. 

Mr. Moore. If we make our’plans for 10 months out of calendar 
year 1957, we will run into 1958 money. 

Mr. Preston. Captain, do the archives of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey reveal the type of program that you had when you celebrated 
the 100th anniversary? 

Captain Rirrensure. Yes, sir; I did not bring a copy along with 
me, but we do have a sort of a brochure—well, it is not a brochure, 
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but, really, it is a publication which shows exactly what transpired at 
the 100th anniversary. 

Mr. Preston. Is what you plan now a similar thing to what you 
did then? 

Captain Rirrensure. Yes, sir; entirely similar. There is a prec- 
edent, I might add, for this whole thing. In 1939 the Lighthouse 
Service, by joint resolution of the Congress, celebrated their 150th 
sesquicentennial anniversary. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 

Thank you, Captain. 

Captain Rirrensure. Thank you, sir. 


Wepnespay, May 23, 1956. 
BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

CHARLES F. HONEYWELL, ADMINISTRATOR, BUSINESS AND DE- 
FENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

HORACE B. McCOY, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 

PHILIP G. ASHER, DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRATION 

HAROLD C. TAVEY, CHIEF OF BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Preston. The committee will please come to order. 

The next request for consideration in House Document No. 403 is 
that of the Business and Defense Services Administration. 

The request is in the amount. of $75,000. 

We will insert into the record at this point pages 2 through 4 of the 
justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


JUSTIFICATION 


Survey and study of obsolete ferrous scrap resources, $75,000 


Tightness in the availability of scrap during the postwar period of peak demand 
has occasioned widespread comment as to the adequacy of future supplies to 
meet requirements. his situation has become particularly acute during recent 
months. On the one hand, evidence has been advanced to show that our scrap 
reserves are being dangerously depleted, and strong pressure has been exerted 
on the Government to adopt export controls. On the other hand, equally positive 
arguments are heard to the effect that supplies are adequate for current and 
foreseeable future needs, and, therefore, export controls are not only unnecessary 
but highly undesirable. Evidence available to date has been inadequate to 
satisfactorily resolve this question. 

Because of the importance of this problem to national defense, continued 
high-level production, and Government export policy, it is in the national interest 
that action be taken to provide more definitive information than is now available 
concerning obsolete scrap resources. 

Scrap is a basic raw material in the making of iron and steel, and on the average, 
comprises about half the total material charged into iron and steel furnaces for 
refinement into usable metal (the other half being pig iron). The use of scrap 
not only facilitates the production of high-quality steels, but, through its inter- 
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changeability with pig iron, results in the conservation of our iron ore reserves. 
In time of war, when continued availability of foreign ore becomes questionable, 
our dependence on scrap resources would be greatly increased. 

Our scrap resources warrant the same comprehensive and careful study which 
has been given to other vital raw materials, and any question as to the present or 
future adequacy of these resources is of paramount concern to the Government— 
not only from a national security standpoint, but also through its responsibility 
to promote a continued high level of economic activity. 

Of the three principal classes of serap—home, prompt industrial and obsolete— 
the latter is the major problem area and constitutes the greatest gap in our knowl- 
edge of scrap resources. Home scrap originates and recirculates within the iron 
and steel industry. Its supply is directly related to the volume of iron and steel 
production, and future availability at any given level of iron and steel output can 
be estimated within fairly narrow limits. Prompt industrial scrap results from 
the fabrication of iron and steel into end products, and the quantity generated is 
therefore dependent on the amount of iron and steel being fabricated. Future 
supplies can be estimated with reasonable accuracy if the ratio of scrap generation 
to iron and steel consumed in various industries is known. The Department of 
Commerce is currently preparing a survey to develop such ratios. 

Obsolete secrap—which accounts for about one-fourth of total serap consump- 
tion—consists of iron and steel articles which have been discarded or junked. The 
current and future availability of this important type of scrap depends on a 
variety of technological and economic factors and is, therefore, much more difficult 
to measure than availability of home and prompt industrial serap. 

In view of the foregoing, it is strongly recommended that $75,000 be appro- 
priated to finance a study of the present and future availability of obsolete ferrous 
scrap. This would serve as a companion study to the survey of prompt industrial 
scrap generation now being prepared by the Department of Commerce, and would 
be directed at determining as closely as possible: 

(1) The present size of the obsolete scrap reservoir. 

(2) The composition of the reservoir in terms of: (a) end product classes 
such as automobiles, freight cars, ships, railroad rails, machinery, etc., and 
(b) grades of scrap such as heavy melting, bundles, sheets and trimmings, 
cast iron, ete. 

(3) The probable future demand for and supply of obsolete scrap under 
several sets of assumed conditions. 

(4) The geographic location of the obsolete scrap reservoir. 

(5) Factors affecting the flow of obsolete scrap, and factors that operate to 
influence the magnitude and availability of this resource. 

(6) Availability over a period of time—the extent to which this resource 
can be utilized over a period of years. 

This request is for a minimum program in order to get the essential information 
for mobilization purposes and to make the decisions on the Export Control Act. 
Recent developments in connection with the movement of ferrous scrap make it 
important that the survey of obsolete scrap be completed as soon as possible. 
On April 12, 1956, the House Committee on Banking and Currency in reporting 
on the extension of the Export Control Act of 1949 (House Rept. No. 1998) 
recommended as follows: 

‘“One of the first steps which should be taken to assure ourselves of an adequate 
supply of scrap is to find out how much we now have. The Department of Com- 
merce should undertake such a survey without delay.” 

Because of the specialized and highly technical nature of the study, and the 
urgent need for completion at the earliest possible date, it will be carried out by 
a private research organization. 


Mr. Preston. We have with us Mr. Horace B. McCoy, who 
will speak to this item. 
You may proceed, Mr. McCoy. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, we are here to speak to the $75,000 
supplemental in fiscal year 1957 for the purpose of paying for a survey 
and an analysis of obsolete scrap supply in the United States. 

Iron and steel scrap, as you know, is a very vital raw material in 
steel making. The traditional practice in our steel industry is to use 
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50 percent pig iron and 50 percent scrap to produce steel in the open 
hearth furnaces. It varies, but that is about the percentage, generally 
speaking. Electric steel capacity uses about 100 percent scrap iron 
and steel. 

Of the total scrap used about one-fourth is prompt industrial scrap, 
coming from fabricating of steel into end products, one-half comes 
from home scrap generated within the mills, and one-fourth comes from 
obsolete scrap—that is, articles that are obsolete which have been 
made of iron and steel. 

As a practical matter, our iron and steel mills cannot operate 
without an adequate and continuing supply of scrap which is so 
essential to their operations. 

The whole steel industry has been based upon having obsolete scrap 
as a important source of raw material and if obsolete scrap were not 
available in sufficient quantities and at the time needed, we would have 
a very serious dislocation of our steel industry, particularly in times 
of emergency. When we sharply shift production in this country from 
automobiles and consumer goods to producing weapons of war, there 
is an immediate drying up of scrap supply from manufacturing with 
the result that our steel industry must live a great deal of the time 
during that conversion on obsolete scrap. That is why we have had 
scrap drives in time of war, such as in World War II, and scrap drives 
during 1951 and 1952 during the Korean hostilities in order to get 
together an adequate supply of scrap to feed the steel mills and 
foundries. 

In fact, we have not always been able to do that in some cases, and 
we have had to shut down production due to that fact. 

Recent developments in both our own industry and abroad have 
brought this matter to a focus. In 1955 we turned out a record pro- 
duction of steel in this country of almost 117 million ingot tons. 
That is larger than any output heretofore, and this resulted in a 
record consumption of our domestic scrap to produce that amount of 
steel. Some twenty-odd-million tons of castings were produced in 
addition. 

Another important factor which has focused attention upon this 
subject has been the large current exportation of our obsolete scrap. 
In 1954 we exported about 1.5 million tons; in 1955 we exported just 
short of 5 million tons from the United States; the highest figure ever 
in the history of the country of exports of this commodity. It exceeds 
by about one-half million tons the export during 1937-38, when we 
had the record exportation to Japan. 

In 1955 we consumed almost 36 million tons of obsolete ferrous 
scrap which exceeded any period of consumption except in 1951, 
which was the high level during the period of Korea. 

It is important to our national policy, our foreign economic relations, 
and our mobilization readiness efforts to establish a mobilization base, 
so that we know what our obsolete scrap resources are. As I say, in- 
volved is the national policy with respect to the expansion of the steel 
industry; the industry’s own plans and inclinations to expand; our 
export trade policies; and our determinations in connection with the 
mobilization base for various metallics. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization asked the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of the Interior to prepare a study of 
our mobilization base for ferrous metallics. The Department of the 
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Interior is to do the study in iron ore, and taconite, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to take pig iron and iron steel scrap which, as 
I have said, is the other half of the source of metallics used in the iron 
and steel industry. 

There has never been a really comprehensive study of our ferrous 
scrap resources. Some studies have been made and published by the 
steel industry, and by the Government, but they have been superficial 
and have in no way been detailed enough to base judgments with 
respect to this resource upon them. 

I might add that another factor in getting at this study in order to 
make certain determinations is the fact that in the past 5 years the 
steel industry of the free world has expanded very rapidly. In Europe 
between 1950 and 1955 there was an expansion of 71 percent in open- 
hearth capacity, and a 99 percent increase in electric furnace capacity. 
Both of these facilities use scrap. The Japanese industry has expanded 
rapidly and overall is dependent upon scrap. The result is that the 
free world is depending more and more upon imported scrap to sup- 
port high levels of production in the steel industry, and that depend- 
ence upon importation means that the major portion of the imports 
must come from the United States because we are the only major 
source of scrap in the world of that type. 

We consulted the steel industry which are users of scrap, the foundry 
industry, also users of scrap, and the scrap industry itself about what 
should be done to appraise and to measure this scrap resource. They 
have advised us that in their judgment, with the exception of 1 or 2 
who have a somewhat different belief, that a study should be made, 
and that a private research institution would be in the best position 
to make such a study. So our proposal before you is for $75,000 to 
be contracted to a recognized and capable private research institution 
to produce a report as soon as possible on our obsolete scrap resource, 
its magnitude, its composition, and the availability of that material 
over a period of time. That is the proposal, Mr. Chairman, that we 
believe will serve the best interests of the Government for policy pur- 
poses. We believe it should be done by a private research institution 
which has capabilities in this field and which has experienced people 
to draw upon for the surveys and analyses and the field work necessary. 

We have considered doing it ourselves, but the Government opera- 
tion is a little cumbersome for this type of thing, and it would require 
some increased staff, because we do not have specialists in this field. 
So, we have determined, with the general approval of those most con- 
cerned in private industry—the users of scrap and producers of 
scrap—that we need, as a matter of national interest, to measure this 
resource, and that we should have a private, competent research 
institution to do it. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. McCoy, we have a steel shortage at this time; 
do we not? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir; there is not enough steel production of some 
kinds, Mr. Chairman, to meet all the demands. 

Mr. Preston. That is not due to a shortage of scrap, but is due 
rather to two things: Strikes and lack of plant capacity. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir; there has not been, Mr. Chairman, any 
shutdown of any steel mill or foundry due to lack of scrap. Scrap 
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can be secured if the price is paid, and, incidentally, the price has been 
recently at an all-time record high. 

Mr. Preston. We are continuing to export scrap; are we not? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Do you believe that a survey will reflect a very 
accurate picture in view of the fact that so much of our obsolete 
scrap is not in a stockpile, but is created through a current collection 
process? 

Mr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, we have given long thought to this 
and, as I said, we have consulted many people and what we are 
proposing here is a consensus of their opinion. It is true that you 
will never be able to measure precisely this resource of ferrous scrap 
because we have been putting into this resource over a period of 
years and of course we have been taking out. However we feel that 
to make judgments with regard to, let us say, export control, if that 
matter comes up, or with regard to the expansion possibilities of the 
industry which will use our scrap, we should have some better meas- 
urement and some better estimates of whether we have a large bank 
account to draw upon or whether we do not. 

Now, we will not get precise information, Mr. Chairman, but we 
feel that with experts studying the subject and measuring the cycle 
that scrap goes through from the time it is produced—in an auto- 
mobile or refrigerator or farm equipment or machinery for plants 
we can determine when we can expect iron and steel products to 
come back in the form of scrap and be available as to time and quality. 
This will provide for the purposes of the Congress, the executive 
branch, and the industry, a better basis of judgment than we now have. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no preconceived notion to the effect that 
there is either enough or not enough scrap, but we feel we ought to 
make an effort to ascertain, insofar as expert minds can, what this 
resource consists of, how much there is, and when we can expect it 
to be available. 

Mr. Preston. There has been some controversy in the recent past 
as to whether scrap should be exported or not. : 


PURPOSE OF SURVEY 


Is the primary purpose of this survey to make a determination on 
that question? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Or, is it more related to the domestic consumption 
of obsolete scrap? 

Mr. McCoy. That is an important factor, Mr. Chairman. I should 
think if it did turn out that we should have no worries about our 
resource, then the matter of exportation of scrap would not be of 
concern to us. On the other hand, we have equally important and, 
perhaps, in some cases more important, questions as to whether or 
not we are prepared to go into emergency production; the status of 
our reserve of scrap; and to what extent is the large expansion of the 
steel industry now dependent upon an adequate and continuing supply 
of obsolete scrap. Is it true that it is available and will be available? 
I only need to recite what I am sure you have had called to your 
attention, and that is that the steel industry, through some of its 
spokesmen, has recently said that the exports along with our high 
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domestic demand may be depleting our reservoir of obsolete scrap. 
_ | think the scrap people take the opposite point of view, that we have 
an adequate supply and that any amount of scrap to meet our needs 
can be brought out if economic prices are paid to bring it out. 

Mr. Preston. It is my understanding that the export price is 
higher than the domestic price. 

Mr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, I do not know how to answer that, 
except to say that the exporters bid for scrap in the market, and I 
assume they pay no more than the going price here. However, the 
total cost of scrap laid down in Great Britain or on the Continent is 
very much above ours due to the cost of transportation. 

Mr. Preston. I can understand that, but I was under the impres- 
sion that the export market is so attractive that a higher percentage 
than normal of our obsolete scrap is going into the export trade. 

Mr. McCoy. A higher percentage than normal is going into the 
export trade. There were 5 million tons exported last year and in the 
first 3 months of this year, it is going at a higher level. 

Obviously the exporters must bid in the market, and must pay the 
market price in order to get their supplies. 

Mr. Preston. There is one question which intrigues me in regard 
to this matter. The Government is not stockpiling scrap; is it? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Suppose you find that our supply is reasonably short. 
What do you expect the scrap collectors of the country to do? 

Do you expect them to hold the scrap as a stockpile for the Govern- 
ment. Or would the Government stockpile it? 

Mr. McCoy. I would not want to answer that right now, Mr. 
Chairman, because if that situation occurred, that would be an 
important policy decision to be made as to what course of action the 
Government should take. There are those who advocate that export 
controls should be placed on it to preserve that supply in the United 
States. I think all factors would have to be taken into consideration 
in arriving at a policy decision by the executive branch in carrying 
out the Export Control Act, which as you know does provide for 
controls under various conditions. 

I would hesitate to answer offhand a major policy decision of that 
sort. 

Mr. Preston. If this matter is so important, why was it not 
requested in the regular 1957 budget, Mr. McCoy? 

Mr. McCoy. We did not know whether the situation in scrap 
would call for this sort of study when we submitted our original 
budget estimates to the Secretary, and from the Secretary to the 
Bureau of the Budget last vear. 

This matter became acute, and more attention has been focused on 
it in the latter half of 1955, and particularly around December and 
January 1956. There had been a large exportation of scrap during 
the latter part of the vear 1955. Price and the scarcity conditions 
seemed to be more acute in:some grades of scrap during the winter 
months of October, November, and December, particularly high qual- 
ity scrap which is about two-thirds of all the scrap going abroad. The 
traditional usage in this country has been about 40 percent high- 
quality grades. The problem did not really become acute from the 
standpoint of studying this situation until late in 1955, and that is why 
it was not included in our original estimate, Mr. Chairman. 
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REPORT OF BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Preston. Now the House Banking and Currency Committee 
issued a report known as No. 1998, dated April 12, 1956, wherein it 
is stated: 

One of the first steps which should be taken to assure ourselves of an adequate 
supply of scrap is to find out how much we now have. The Department of 
Commerce should undertake such a survey without delay. 

Did this report have any bearing on your decision to make a budget 
request? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir; it did; because this report told us that 
Congress was also interested in this matter. 


ABSORPTION OF COST OF SURVEY 


Mr. Preston. And it would not be much of a problem for you to 
absorb this, would it, Mr. McCoy? 

Mr. McCoy. I think it would. We are now operating our agency, 
BDSA, fairly close to the wind, fiscally speaking. It is true your 
committee approved an increased appropriation for fiscal 1957 for 
specific projects for the development of construction statistics and 
other programs, but we would find it a little difficult— quite difficult 
to readjust our personnel, particularly because we do not have the 
staff of experts that could handle this project. This is a highly tech- 
nical job—an engineering study, in many ways, of the scrap supply. 
We do not have that kind of personnel. We would have to create 
personnel adjustments by giving reduction-in-force notices and ac- 
quiring some technical people. My long experience in this field 
would indicate (1) it would take us much longer to do this, and (2) 
it would cost us a half to probably three-quarters more than it would 
if we do it by contracting with a competent private research agency. 

Mr. Preston. What type of contract do you propose to enter into 
—one that would call for a sampling report, or a complete survey? 

Mr. McCoy. A complete survey. We have presented an outline 
of the kind of facts we want to develop to four research institutions 
and have asked them if they can do this sort of thing; if they think 
they can get the answers we want; and we have asked them approxi- 
mately about the cost. We feel sure that at least 1 of those 4 agencies 
can produce the study. 

Mr. Preston. As far as your being able to absorb it, it would not 
require any reduction in force; you could simply take $75,000 out of 
the construction statistics money and do this, could you not? 

Mr. McCoy. The committee was very generous in that appropria- 
tion, for which we are deeply appreciative, but we still Jack some addi- 
tional funds for construction statistics in order for them to be 
adequate. 

Mr. Preston. Well, the time will never come when everybody is 
completely happy about appropriations. 

Mr. McCoy. I would like to use those funds precisely in the way 
your committee reported they should be used, and we would find it a 
ittle difficult to make readjustments to find $75,000 in other funds. 


STEEL PRODUCTION AND CAPACITY 


Mr. Tuomas. What is the steel-producing capacity of the United 
States as of April 1, or as of some recent date? 
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Mr. McCoy. As of January 1, 1956, it is reported as 128 million 
ingot tons. 

Mr. THomas. What is on the drawing board for increases in plant 
capacity over the next 4 or 5 years? Do the mill people have an 
expansion program? 

Mr. McCoy. I can only answer that by saying all we know about 
expansion plans is what appears in the business newspapers and what 
various companies announce and report to us. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will you insert in the record at this point, as of the 
most recent date this year, the total capacity of the United States? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. You can get that from the reports of England, France, 
Belgium, Germany, and Russia, and put that in one column; then, in 
the next column you can show the expansion program over the next 
3 to 5 years of those countries. 

I saw by the papers that somebody had come out with an estimate 
that Russia now has 75 million tons, which I doubt; because Hitler, 
in World War II, got 40 million and Russia zot half of that, and I 
doubt whether she has over 25 million. 

Will you insert in the record the best information you can get? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


World steel production and capacily—ingots and castings 


[Thousands of net tons] 





| Capacity ? 
Area and country | Production |__ ‘ ae Scar 
| 


1955 ! lie 6 
1960 





FREE WORLD COUNTRIES 


North America (excepting a: | 
United States 3___ Giiiaenaeasins San 117, 036 142, 200 
Canada 6, 000 
148, 200 


Total, North America _- 


Latin America: 
Argentina ¢___-- peewee ra siea aim aa | 256 , 250 
Brazil _-- = arsine a 1, 225 , 500 


Chile Caan : | 360 d 440 
Colombia--- Pobtesaveascake : a 102 22 275 
Mexico . : 812 , 26 2, 085 
Peru Foe aS. Cees : Joie 10 | 65 
Uruguay --- ae Saaite ; 10 50 
Venezuela 7 : : . 15 2 465 
Total, Latin America__-- ‘ “ set ae beat 2, 790 


7, 130 


Total, Western Hemisphere ---- rae "124, 355 | i s |_ : "155, 330 


Western Europe: : 
European Coal and Steel Community: 
Belgium._____- ee 


| 
| 6, 493 | 5, 600 7, 00 
France 13, 875 4, 900 18, 700 
Saar ethene SARA AEROS an 3, 490 3, 600 4, 000 
Germany, West SS aase =e | 23, 518 | 25, 500 28, 300 


Italy 5, 949 | 5, 800 7, 400 
Luxembourg 3, 555 | 3, 680 | 4, 000 
Netherlands 1, 073 | , 140 1, 200 


Total, community - -- Weaveceapusadatnd | m..! 953 | j , 220 71 
fe A ineaies | 2,011 2, 205 2, 500 
EY Sor oi oo22-. wekasseeces | 265 | . 265 
Finland j 220 | 220 
Greece 90 90 
I he te nh ak 25 25 
Norway 330 550 

steed 165 


’ 100 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 112. 
78170—56——8 
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World steel production and capacity—ingots and castings—Continued 
[Thousands of net tons] 





Capacity 2 
Area and country Production 
1955! 





FREE WORLD COUNTRIES—Ccontinued 


Western Europe—Continued 
ee Biche aints 


Switzerland _- 
Turkey d 
United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia - -_- 








Total, Western Europe -_- 


Other free world countries: 
Australia 


Japan 
Union of South Africa 
(OS ES OE EE CE eee ee 05 SOE RSE! 


Total, other free world countries. _........-.....----_--- 





Total, hes worle countries... ..........-............<- 
SOVIET ORBIT COUNTRIES 
OF 0ey ee Es  evnicciapecbubeersakenwanputceackeahnionn 


Eastern Europe: 
Bulgaria_ 
Czechoslovakia 
yermany, East 
ee eS Rabebisetassakasctnkaneameske 
Poland | 





Total, Eastern Europe : f § 23, 150 





China (including Manchuria) "3.307 | 860 | 7,715 
Total, Soviet Orbit Countries 
World total 





! Statistics of production in 1955 are preliminary and subject to revision. For most principal producers 
the figure shown repeats reported production for the complete calendar year. For the majority of the other 
countries of the free world the annual output figure shown has been estimated on the basis of 10 or 11 months’ 
actual production. The “production” of the Soviet bloc countries repeats estimates developed by the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, a subsidiary organization of the United Nations. 

2 Canacity data for 1956 in the case of the United States and Canada are carefully measured figures. How 
ever, for most other countries of the free world they are calculated figures based on the best information 
available on the capacity of existing steel furnaces. The data shown for Eastern European countries are 
based on estimates of the Economic Commission for Europe of the United Nations. The figures shown for 
1960, except for the United States and Canada, are planned figures announced by the respective governments 
and have varying possibility of realization. 

8 Excludes steel melted in independent foundries, 

4 Steel ingots only. 

§ Although the modernization of the Japanese steel industry continues there is no present information 
to indicate that steel ingot capacity will be further increased by 1969. 

§ Includes small tonnages of steel made in Algeria, Israel, Pakistan, the Philippines, Taiwan (Formosa), 
and Thailand. 

7 Includes steelmaking capacity for the following countries, in net tons: 








OO <a ae ae j wits 5, 000 
Burma- - cs 30, 000 30, 000 
Israel ae = 35, 000 
SN Cn ate bunk cetenrath ead ice mock cons odds isc nawunsaseee se d 385, 000 
Philippines 5 Mie 55, 000 
Taiwan (Formosa) = Bae 55, 000 5, 000 
7een...<-<..-<- scopes chee Sem Peaneleceet canaline tan sucnaak woe -| 5, 000 , 000 








5 No breakdown of capacities by countries available. Production data suggests comparative size of indi- 
vidual industries. 


Source: Dispatches of the Foreign Service of the United States, monthly and annual statistical bulletins 
of the British Iron and Steel Federation, and monthly and quarterly bulletins and special studies developed 
by subsidiary organizations of the United Nations, 
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Mr. Tromas. Where is the demand coming from for this survey, 
and what do you expect to get for the $75,000? You could not get 
15 competent employees for $75,000. 

Mr. McCoy. We plan to hire an institution—— 

Mr. THoomas. No, I say where is the demand coming from? 

Mr. McCoy. From the industry that consumes scrap. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is the steel industry? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir—and from people who collect and sell scrap. 


EXPORTS OF SCRAP 


Mr. THomas. I live ina seaport city; if you cannot get that informa- 
ition from your own files or get it from the Corps of Engineers, call my 
office and I will give it to you—the total tonnage exported to Japan 
from this country from 1935 through 1940. And you will be surprised 
to learn that the tonnage was less than that bought anywhere else, 
[ think less than 10 or 11 million over a period of 5 or 6 years. I think 
it has been grossly overestimated—the total amount of export of 
scrap—and it might be well if that figure would be exaggerated. 
Certainly we cannot afford to export too much. 

Suppose you give us what figures you have on the export of scrap 
for the years 1935-40. 

(The following information was later supplied :) 


United States exports of ferrous scrap by principal destinations, 1935-40 


France_.- 
Italy._- 


Netherlands. __- 


Germany 
Japan... _- 
China. -..-- 
Mexico 
Canada. --- 


Gea tackeas 


(Thousand short tons] 





1935 
' 
310 | 
14 | 
1 
428 
10 | 
4 | 
1, 193 
38 
46 | 
111 | 
134 


1936 


400 

5 52 | 
| 3 | 
319 | 


1937 


| = 


948 


1 ‘ 
427 


| 


1939 | 1940 


- —-—|—— 


1938 


569 | 1,085 
9 


160 | 


98 


2, 097 | 


32 
64 
206 


447 | 


\ 





2, 289 | 2, 102 


4, 534 


2, 469 | 
30 | 
42 
196 | 
660 | 
semen —__—_—__—} — ” 
3,330 | 3,986 3, 128 


Source: U. 8, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
NEED FOR SCRAP SURVEY 


But who is the prime mover in this? The scrap collectors have it 
running out of their ears and there are only half a dozen or a dozen 
buyers of scrap in the country; are there not? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir; there are more than that. 

Mr. Tuomas. There are 4,000 or 5,000 that collect it. 

Mr. McCoy. It is considerable. There is a very large number of 
steelmakers and foundry people who use scrap. 

Mr. Tuomas. But you have only 3 or 4 people who set the price. 
Do you intend to regulate the price? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir, we do not. 

Mr. Tuomas. But whether you intend to, or not, that is what it is 
going to be, is it not; because the scrap boys will go out and collect it 
for 8 or 9 months and won’t make a sale; they will just collect it. 
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Finally it is more or less of a bargaining proposition with them and 
2 or 3 of the steelmakers. There are only 2 or 3 buyers that set 
the price and, after all, there are not more than 100 buyers. So, 
under the guise of finding out what you have, you are really trying to 
move in here on the price field; are you not? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir, we are not. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have records of every ton that has been exported 
from this country for the last 15 or 20 years. Of course during the 
war, you did not export any. And you have records of every ton you 
have made in this country for the last 15 or 20 vears. And not only 
that, hut you have records of the importation of iron ore metal in the 
last 15 or 20 years. It is a safe bet that none of it evaporates away, 
and it is still here. What difference does it make whether it is in the 
hands of some collectors or lying out here on your farm, or somebody 
else’s farm? What difference does it make where it is, if it is in the 
United States? 

Mr. McCoy. It makes a great deal of difference as to its availability. 

Mr. THomas. We had a program during the war, about 1941 or 
1942, of collecting scrap and collecting rubber, too. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. And they did not miss by 2 percent the number of 
tons they would get in of rubber or scrap; did they? Were you 
here then? 

Mr. McCoy. Oh, ves, I was here. We collected scrap from homes, 
from the factories, and farms. 

Mr. Tuomas. The same place where it is now. 

Mr. McCoy. The major portion of the usable scrap, however, came 
out of the corners of industry and not the homes, because that is not 
generally usable. The important scrap in this country is scrap from 
industry and from obsolete equipment. 

Mr. Tuomas. Perhaps the better grade. 

Mr. McCoy. The better grade, and it does not deteriorate—the 
scrap from heavy articles and the scrap from the railroads and other 
major users of heavy metal. 

As you say, we have figures on how much steel and iron we have 
put into our economy since 1900; we have certain figures on how 
much has been drawn out of the reserve; but we will not know until 
we have some studies made what has happened to over a billion 
tons of iron and steel that have gone into consumption. Where is it? 
How much is available? Over what period of time? What kind? 

Mr. Tuomas. It is still in this country; it has not been exported. 
If it has, you have a record of it. And what are you going to find 
out for $75,000? 

Mr. McCoy. We are going to get a rough—— 

Mr. Tuomas. If it is rough, you already have it. 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir; I would say today we have nothing even ap- 
proximating a good guess on this. 

Mr. Tuomas. I bet you that United States Steel and Bethlehem 
Steel have it. 

Mr. McCoy. If they do, they are keeping it from us. 

Mr. THomas. Maybe that is true, too. 

Mr. McCoy. There is a lot of iron and steel that has been put into 
our economy, but we do not know what has happened to it. 

Mr. Tuomas. If it has gone out, there should be a record of it. 
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Mr. McCoy. We have a record of what was put into the economy; 
we have superficial records of what has been consumed and gone out 
of the country; but what has happened to the iron and steel put into 
consumption is quite a different thing from a mere statistical figure. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you going around in every community in this 
country with as many as 2,000 people and find out how much high 
grade and low grade steel scrap is in those communities for $75,000? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir; it is not that kind of a survey. The kind of 
survey we will need is an examination of what has happened and is 
happening and is likely to happen on the basis of experience and 
technology to the major iron and steel production that has gone and 
is going into consumption—what we can reasonably expect from our 
obsolete scrap reserve over a period of time in the future. 


QUESTION OF STEEL INDUSTRY MAKING SURVEY 


Mr. Tuomas. I bet Bethlehem alone would be glad to do this. 
They have some experts over there as dollar-a-year men, and why 
should not they pay for this? They would be glad to do it. Now to 
brand this as the United States Government doing the work, you see 
that makes it pure and legal, and they will be glad to pay for it 

Mr. McCoy. We asked the steel industry formally to help finance 
this survey, and we were refused. 

Mr. Tuomas. You ought not to have asked them. They had more 
sense than you did when they said “No.” - 

Mr. McCoy. If we were going to get a contribution from industry 
to finance it, we had no other recourse except to ask them if they would. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you mean that—you asked them to contribute 
to this? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. In the face of all of this criticism of the men over 
there that industry is paying the salary of? 

Mr. McCoy. The industry’s answer, was, in case you are in- 
terested, that this survey would be for the major benefit of the 
United States Government and its policies, and the Government 
ought to pay for these things that are of major public interest. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have their employees over there and they are 
paying for them. That is begging the question. 

Before I close, I would like to quote from a recent Wall Street 
Journal article showing the falling price of steel scrap. It reads as 
follows: 

Steel scrap prices experienced the fourth slump this month. In Pittsburgh, 
No. 1 heavy melting scrap broke to $46 a ton—off $3 from the previous transac- 
tion and $8 below the record high reached in April. Dealers ascribe the drop to 
reduced demand from steel mills partially because of the possibility of a steel 


strike July 1 and also because of anticipated cutbacks in steel production during 
the third quarter. 


PENDING LEGISLATION AUTHORIZING SURVEY 


Mr. Preston. I might call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that the House on Monday passed bill H. R. 9052, which was 
reported from the Committee on Banking and Currency, extending 
the Export Control Act through 1958 with an amendment as follows: 
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The Secretary of Commerce is hereby directed to immediately make a complete 
survey of the iron and steel scrap available and potentially available and to file 
with the Congress an interim report within three months and a final report 
not later than January 31, 1957. Such survey shall be made by full-time employees 
of the Department of Commerce without limiting, however, the Department 
of Commerce from calling upon other Departments of the Government to make 


available to the Department of Commerce such information as is available 
to them. 


Now, Mr. McCoy, there is no provision in here for a contract. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. What are you going to do about that—get it amended 
in the Senate? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir; we will oppose that particular amendment 
for the reasons I have mentioned, as it would be impossible for us to 
do a complete project in the time specified by the House Committee. 
And, for the reasons I mentioned, we think it would be much better 
if the Congress would give us $75,000 to contract with a competent 
research institution; that we would get a better job done and get « 
cheaper job than if it is done by Government employees. 

Mr. Preston. You do not think the Bureau of the Census could 
collect this information for you? 

Mr. McCoy. It is not a tabulating job as such; it is not a figures 
job; it is an analysis and judgment job. 


NEED FOR SURVEY 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I do not differ very often from my) 
friend, the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Thomas; but in this instance 
where he says there are only 3 to 4 people buying scrap in the United 


States, I have to differ from him. 

I might say that I represent a district that is a large steel pro- 
ducer, and the largest concentration of electric steel in the United 
States is in my Congressional District. Many of the smaller steel 
people, Empire Steel, Reeves Manufacturing, and other people buy- 
ing scrap are very seriously concerned about this question of scrap, 
and I would like to ask this question of Mr. McCoy. 

Under the Export Control Act, there has been considerable con- 
troversy on the question of exporting scrap; has there not? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What committee considers the export of steel? 

Mr. McCoy. The Advisory Committee on Export Policy, advisory 
to the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Bow. What figures have they been using on this question of 
scrap? 

Mr. McCoy. They have been using the figures I have been reciting 
here, that is, the export volume. 

Mr. Bow. How have they determined the amount of export? 

Mr. McCoy. There has been no action on the export control of 
scrap. 

Mr. Bow. I thought they had considered it. I was told by the 
Department of Commerce that they had it under consideration for 
some months and some report probably would come out on it, and 
I wondered what figures they were using to determine the amount of 
scrap. 

Mr. McCoy. The Advisory Committee on Export Policy has had 
the matter under consideration, and generally the opinion of the 
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committee has been that there has not been enough information upon 
which to pass judgment as to whether or not export control should 
be invoked. 

Mr. Bow. But they do know about the great increase in exports? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir, they do, and the domestic consumption of 
scrap, and the prices being paid. 

We have received, as you know, many, many hundreds of requests 
from small steel mills, nonintegrated steel producers and foundrymen, 
and complaints that they find 1t difficult to buy what scrap they want. 

Mr. Bow. That is what I am coming to now. The question of 
quality is also important? 

Mr. McCoy. Very important. 

Mr. Bow. And many of the smaller mills have been having a great 
deal of trouble in getting the quality of scrap necessary for their 
operations. 

Mr. McCoy. They continually report to us, the smaller mills and 
some of the foundries, that the export market is getting a large pro- 
portion of the quality of scrap that is consumed domestically. 

Mr. Bow. Which has increased their cost of operation for cleaning 
up the scrap and getting it ready for use. 

Mr. McCoy. According to the reports, the foundrymen and others 
have paid as high as $65 to $68 a ton for the quality grade of scrap 
they want. ‘The composite peak price for No. 1 scrap was recently 
$55.50 but current prices are below this figure. 

Mr. Bow. I understand in reply to Mr. Thomas request, you are 
going to submit for the record the present plans for expansion of steel 
production over the next few years? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. We will give what information we have on 
the domestic situation. We have information on the foreign, on past 
expansion, and I will do my best to get the projected plans. 


EXPORT CONTROL ON STEEL 


Mr. Tuomas. I wonder if the Department has considered any ex- 
port control on steel itself? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Tuomas. We sell abroad all of the steel we can get orders for; 
but, when it comes to scrap, that is something else. 

Mr. McCoy. I would not want to predict any course of action. 

Mr. THomas. Have you made any study on the advisability of 
having controls on the amount of steel exported? 

Mr. McCoy. Let me answer that hypothetically: If we found it 
necessary to impose export controls on scrap, it probably would be 
necessary also to include controls on some forms of raw metallics, such 
as steel ingots, pig iron, and semifinished steel. 

Mr. Tuomas. I understand you say there is no consideration now 
being given to the question of controls on the export of steel itself; it 
is only on the scrap? 

Mr. McCoy. It has been scrap that was under consideration. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is not that putting the cart before the horse? 

Mr. McCoy. We have had the subject of both scrap and certain 
iron and steel products up for consideration, but we have reached no 
conclusion about those for reasons I have previously mentioned, that 
we do not seem to have enough facts about our ferrous scrap resources 
upon which to base any intelligent action. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Did you read Admiral Moreell’s and Mr. Weirton’s 
joint letter that came out last night? I do not know Weirton, but | 
certainly know Admira] Moreell and have the highest regard for him. 
There is no finer man in the country. The Admiral says certainly 
you ought to have some limitations on steel, and more than likely he 
is right. And you can take the records of the importation of ore and 
the record of what is manufactured from the ore into finished products 
and have a simple answer. 

You say your read Admiral Moreell’s letter? 

Mr. McCoy. I have read Admiral Moreell’s letter. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, he is tops; they do not come any better. 

Mr. McCoy. The admiral has been a very frequent correspondent 
of ours and a visitor to the Secretary of Commerce on this matter. 


FULL UTILIZATION OF SCRAP IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Bow. Has any consideration been given to the amount of 
scrap in many of these foreign countries, as to whether it is all collected? 

Mr. McCoy. We have been trying to find out if the western 
European countries—the Coal and Steel Community—and Great 
Britain have been utilizing all of their own resources. Reports indicate 
they are and cite figures they are paying for scrap in Great Britain 
and in the community as being adequate prices to bring out all of the 
available scrap. Whether it is, or not, I have no judgment on the 
matter; but the facts are that when the steel industry in Western 
Europe and Great Britain reached at or near their maximum capacity 
in 1955, they found they had a deficit of metallics to support all of 
the rolling mills and furnaces they could operate. It was necessary 
- overcome this deficit of metallics by buying scrap from the United 

tates. 

Mr. Bow. I had occasion to see some scrap in Pakistan and there is 
a very large amount there, I think, that would be sufficient to operate 
their production through that area. 

Mr. Horan. Right along that line, how about the military dumps 
abroad; have we brought all of that back? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir; we have brought back all that it has been 
economically feasible to bring back, at least. We disposed of large 
quantities of obsolete materials in the Pacific and in Europe right after 
the war ended. At that time the Government arranged to return 
some obsolete scrap in Europe to the United States. 

R sees Horan. Is it not possible to use that sort of stuff for ballast on 
ships? 

Mr. McCoy. I have never been able personally to get a satisfac- 
tory explanation of why it is not possible to bring back scrap as 
ballast. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is the handling charge to bring it back. 


COOPERATION OF INDUSTRY IN CONDUCTING SURVEY 


Mr. Horan. I am interested in the mechanics of this survey. In 
your statement, did not you indicate there was a sort of partnership 
involved here between industry and the Department of Commerce 
that you would take care of scrap and they were going to make the 
survey of the other parts—or am I incorrect? 
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Mr. McCoy. No. I did not say there was any partnership, but 
‘we attempted previously to persuade the steel and scrap industry to 

assist in the financing of this survey, but we could not strike up a 
partnership on the financing. We have had numerous consultations 
with the steel industry, the foundry industry and the scrap people 
about this study. 

Mr. Horan. I was interested in Mr. Thomas’ line of questions; 
because I do not think you can conduct this type of survey without 
forming certainly some type of liaison with them and enlisting their 
aid, which I suppose they will furnish free. 

Mr. McCoy. They will give us assistance; yes. 

Mr. Horan. This money you are asking for will be paid out on a 
contract with one or more research analytical firms. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir; they will do the job with the help and coop- 
eration of both the scrap users and the scrap dealers. 

Mr. Horan. Let me put it another way: If the Government itself 
did all of this, it would be a higher figure, then, than what you are 
asking for? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir; it would. 

I want to make clear that the steel industry felt this was a Govern- 
ment function and they should not necessarily contribute money to 
the study. The largest trade association of the scrap industry 
offered to contribute; but since we could not conduct the study at 
private expense with only one party contributing, we then came to 
Congress for a special appropriation for that purpose. But the steel 
industry and the scrap industry, and those who develop scrap— 
manufacturing concerns—will, we feel sure, cooperate with the 
private institution that we let the contract to. 

Mr. Horan. Do I understand that the scrap industry did offer 
to make a contribution? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir; they offered to make a contribution. 

Mr. Horan. And the steel industry and the scrap generators would 
not? 

Mr. McCoy. The steel industry said that this was a Government 
function. We did not go to the scrap generators because they are 
not directly involved and are being asked to cooperate in another way. 

I overlooked to mention that we are making a study of the prompt 
industrial scrap, that is, scrap generated from day to day in the 
metalworking industries. We will conduct that ourselves, because 
that is a survey going directly to those who generate scrap who will 
0 asked how much iron and steel of certain shapes they consume and 
how much scrap they generate from that iron and steel by type of 
product produced. The reason for this survey is that we must have 
more up-to-date factors for the relationship of steel consumed and 
the amount of scrap generated. This proposal for a survey of obso- 
lete scrap and the survey of “prompt” industrial scrap, are closely 
related, since both deal with sources and supply of ferrous metallics 
purchased by the iron and steel industry. Both surveys must be 
done if either is to have maximum value. 

Mr. Bow. Something has just come to my mind. It seems to me 
that 3 or 4 years ago there came across my desk a voluminous treatise 
on the question of scrap. What was that? 

Mr. McCoy. 3 or 4 years ago? 
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Mr. Bow. Within the last 3 or 4 years. The Department of Com- 
merce sent it to me and I know I sent this very thick and complete 
survey and detailed record back to one of my scrap dealers and he 
was quite happy about it. That came out of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Is there some branch down there that has done this without the 
left hand knowing what the right hand does? 

Mr. McCoy. I think not. Would that have been the Paley Com- 
mission report, which had a section on scrap? 

Mr. Bow. This was a nice, big book and one that just dealt with 
the question of scrap. 

Mr. McCoy. There is a volume about the size you describe which 
is a history of the Iron and Steel Division during Korea, that has a 
section on scrap. A very small portion of the text is devoted to 
scrap. The Paley Commission in its Report on Raw Materials dealt 
with scrap. There are about 5 or 6 so-called studies that have been 
made, but none of them very extensive and certainly none of that size. 

Mr. Horan. I think it is very commendable that one segment of 
the industry affected here did offer to make a contribution and | 
wondered if you had anything you could submit that would be proper 
for the record that would give them full credit; because I do feel 
that sometimes it is proper for the segments of our society that are 
favored in our economy to make contributions of that sort. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Preston. Will you insert in the record the names of the com- 
panies you contemplate or have discussed contracting with for that 
survey? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir, I will. 

(The following names were subsequently supplied: ) 

Batelle Memorial Institute 

Stanford Research Institute 

Arthur D. Little, Ine. 

Counsel for Economic and Industry Research, Ine. 


Mr. Preston. That is all; thank you very much. 
Mr. McCoy. Thank you. 


Wepnespay, May 23, 1956. 
Export ContTroL 
WITNESSES 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

MARSHALL M. SMITH, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

LORING K. MACY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 

JOHN BORTON, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF EXPORT SUPPLY 

REX A. ANDERSON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

F. B. GATCHELL, BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF CUSTOMS, TREAS- 
URY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Preston. The next item is for the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, Export Control. It is a request in the amount of $3 million 
which is an increase of $164,000 over the 1956 budget. 
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I might mention that at the time we considered the regular bill for 
1957 the law had not been passed extending export control. At this 
time it has passed _the House but has not passed the Senate. Is that 
true? 

Mr. Moore, That is true. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Preston. We will insert pages 1 through 6 of the justifications 
at this point in the record. 


(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


SUMMARY AND HIGHLIGHT STATEMENT 


This estimate requests an increase in funds to operate the export control pro- 
gram from $2,836,000 in fiscal year 1956 to $3 million in fiscal year 1957. This 
increase is necessitated by the following: 

:' al) Operations are presently too thinly staffed to deal with existing work- 
oad; 

(2) The Soviet economic activity, both open and covert, has already com- 
plicated and expanded the job to be done and substantially further increased 
work from this source is anticipated; 

(3) Enforcement activities both at home and abroad must be substantially 
strengthened to cope with the increasing rate of attempted diversions of 
strategic goods to Soviet bloc destinations; 

(4) Constant economic growth in the United States and foreign countries 
is requiring increased attention to the short supply aspects of export con- 
trols; and, 

(5) A number of new essential tasks have had to be undertaken as part 
of the export control operation. 

The following paragraphs set forth detailed information with respect to specific 
increases in work which require additional funds. 


INADEQUACIES IN PRESENT STAFF 


The bulk of the operating staff for the export control program is divided between 
the Bureau of Customs and the Office of Export Supply, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. Presently, the Customs Service is operating 
under staff limitations which impose impossible work burdens. In some instances, 
employees are expected to handle 3 or 4 times the number of documents previously 
established as a reasonable standard. The result is that much of this work has 
to be handled perfunctorily with obvious jeopardy to the objectives of the pro- 
gram. Detailed information with respect to the Customs operations is dealt with 
separately. 

The work of the Office of Export Supply falls into two broad categories: (@) The 
administrative handling of license applications, and (b) technical commodity work 
related to export controls and the security control program. Under current staff 
limitations, work in each of these categories has suffered although damage is un- 
doubtedly greater in the technical commodity phase of the job. Export license 
applications flow in daily and present a physical body of work which must be 
dealt with promptly. In the face of this condition an obvious accommodation 
has had to be made—letting important technical commodity work slide in the 
interest of dealing with the pressing license application workload which is at 
hand. The number of applications to be dealt with has exceeded estimates sub- 
stantially. Average daily intake during the first calendar quarter of 1956 was 
817 applications; 12 percent in excess of the daily workload of 730 applications 
which was assumed in preparing fiscal year 1956 budget estimates. 


TECHNICAL COMMODITY WORK 


Because of the selective nature of the security export control program it is 
essential that broad commodity analysis work be carried forward continuously. 
This is impossible with the present staff. As a result, completely new commod- 
ities of major streategic significance or the adaptation of existing commodities to 
new and important strategic uses have come to pass without appropriate action 
on the part of the Department. This can mean that items which should be added 
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to the positive list of commodities and in some instances, negotiated for inter- 
national control may continue to move under a general license. 

The inadequacy of staff in this technical commodity field is illustrated by the 
work assigned in a situation where it became necessary for the Department to 
take over from the Atomic Energy Commission export controls of certain radi- 
ation detection instruments and other apparatus. This new commodity area 
had to be assigned as a part-time responsibility to a technician who already had 
responsibility for commodities in the electronics area and who was doing a con- 
siderable amount of licensing work. Thus, a job which would require the full- 
time attention of a technician had to be assigned on a part-time basis to an 
employee already struggling to do the work of two men. 

The same inadequate staff of commodity technicians must also deal with intri- 
sate and elaborate requests for decisions concerning the exportation of technical 
data. The recent much-publicized tender of a newly developed turbodrill by the 
Soviets to an American firm in exchange for technical data on the manufacture 
of rock drill bits is an example of the type of intricate determinations with which 
commodity technicians must deal in this field. 


SOVIET ECONOMY ACTIVITY 


For a number of years the problem of licensing exports to the Soviet bloc was 
not especially difficult. Only a handful of applications came before the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to be dealt with directly. Recent entry of the Soviets into 
the world markets, including inquiries and orders on United States suppliers, 
represents a substantial increase in the workload connected with the export 
licensing job of the Department of Commerce. 

Currently, applications are being received for exports to Soviet bloe destina- 
tions at the rate of around 100 a month. Action on every application is fraught 
with a dozen different dangers. The most innocuous looking transaction can 
turn out to be a veritable powder keg—politically and strategically, at home or 
abroad. Many of these applications cover commodities valued at hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and not infrequently applications are received In excess of 
a million dollars. Each of the significant applications in this group, therefore, 
must be dealt with and examined as a questionable case. Everyone dealing with 
such transactions—both within and without the Department of Commerce—is 
extremely wary and careful with very good cause. 

In addition to the open Soviet trade efforts, the export control program must 
also be concerned with attempts by the Soviets to obtain strategic commodities 
through all manner of devious and illicit devices. As controls over direct exports 
become more effective, Soviet efforts are concentrated on attempts to frustrate 
these direct controls. Without doubt, Soviet economic activity in the Western 
world has increased in the last 2 years. Further increased activity must be ex- 
pected. An important part of this increase will undoubtedly develop into greater 
efforts to obtain strategic commodities from any available source either openly 
or otherwise. 

SHORT SUPPLY CONTROLS 


It had been expected that by now control over commodities for reasons of short 
supply would have virtually disappeared as an important part of the export con- 
trol program. This undoubtedly will not come to pass. There are many evi- 
dences that activities in this field will substantially increase from present levels 
during fiscal year 1957. 

The expanding economic activity in the United States and throughout the rest 
of the world has generated extremely heavy market pressures on a number of 
commodities, especially metals and metal scrap. Hearings before the House 
and Senate Committees on Banking and Currency concerning the extension of the 
Export Control Act of 1949, gave ample evidence of the concern and interest of 
both the Congress and the executive branch of the problem in the matter of short 
supply controls over exports of metals. 


INADEQUATE ENFORCEMENT 


Effective enforcement of United States export controls depends on a three- 
pronged approach—education, investigation, and prosecution. Staff limitations 
have drastically weakened the effectiveness of the job being done in each of these 
three fields. 

Effective enforcement of export controls depends largely on the good faith and 
cooperation of exporters at home as well as importers abroad. In the main, full 
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cooperation of both importers and exporters is forthcoming if they are fully 
informed on the objectives and procedures of the export regulations. Because 
of insufficient staff, the Department has been unable to carry forward a thorough 
job of educating importers and exporters in the provisions of the export regulations 
and in obtaining their cooperation to achieve satisfactory enforcement. 

The wide investigative field and manpower limitations have resulted in obvious 
overloading of investigators so that little work can be done except with the most 
flagrant violations of aggravated significance. Many potential investigative 
cases must be closed for lack of staff to undertake thorough investigation. 
Obviously, it is impossible to undertake any satisfactory general investigations 
even on a very modest spot check basis. 

Just as the investigative staff has had to be overloaded, so has the legal staff 
concerned with perfecting and bringing cases against alleged violators. In a num- 
ber of instances, months—indeed years—have passed before administrative action 
could be taken in connection with violations. 


COLLABORATION IN INTERNATIONAL CONTROLS 


The United States export control program does not stand alone but is operated 
in concert with similar programs on the part of a number of other friendly 
countries. Effective enforcement of foreign programs is essential to the success 
of the United States export control program. This requires continuing work with 
the Department of State and other agencies to assure that meaningful controls 
are established and operated by other governments, through COCOM for 
participating countries and bilaterally by other nations. 

As one part of the Department’s work in this international cooperative effort, 
United States export controls include special requirements with respect to import 
certificate and delivery verification documents. In the summer of 1955, the 
United States drastically curtailed its use of the delivery verification document 
under these procedures. Immediately upon announcement of this change in 
United States procedures, criticisms and complaints from other participating 
countries were leveled at the United States delegation in COCOM. Also, some 
countries grasped on this action to support their own proposals for further de- 
controls which could lead to serious deterioration in international enforcement 
measures, ; 

In light of these developments it became necessary in February 1956 to expand 
the use of the delivery verification document in United States export control 
procedures to just about the level which obtained in the spring of 1955. This 
particular document and the attendant procedures are especially cumbersome and 
time consuming from the standpoint of administrative burden. The manpower 
consumed thereby has had to be subtracted from other essential work in the 
program but failure to reinstate these procedures could have jeopardized the 
entire pattern of international controls. 


VARIOUS NEW TASKS 


The foregoing paragraphs have been concerned with the expansion of work in 
fields where some work has always been done. The operating job has also been 
increased by the addition of specific tasks such as those described below. 

For a number of years export controls over certain radiation detection instru- 
ments and other apparatus was the responsibility of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. As a result of changes, export control over these items was recently 
transferred to the Department of Commerce in connection with the security ex- 
port control program which results in approximately 250 export license applica- 
tions to be dealt with monthly in the Department of Commerce. 

Several months ago the House Committee on Government Operations expressed 
some interest and concern over possible transshipment of surplus agricultural 
commodities exported under general license to friendly destinations. It was ex- 
plained to the committee that no special steps to prevent such transshipment had 
been undertaken. The committee expressed the view that some special steps 
should be undertaken at least to the extent necessary to find out whether there 
was any transshipment or diversion of these nonpositive list commodities. In an 
effort to comply with these wishes a special arrangement was worked out with the 
Department of Agriculture to gather the documents required to put a special 
watch over such exports. This task requires examination of a total of about 2,000 
documents monthly with a special followup and checking on several dozen ship- 
ments a week deemed to be of special interest. 
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Mr. Preston. We have with us Mr. Marshall M. Smith, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for International Affairs. We will be glad to 
hear from you at this time, Mr. Smith. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Smirn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If I may, I would like 
to read this short statement which has just been distributed and in 
that way possibly help us all to get focused on the problem that is 
bothering us. 

Mr. Preston. Very well. 

Mr. Smiru. The House of Representatives, on Monday of this 
week, upon recommendation of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
voted to extend the Export Control Act for another 2 years, from 
June 30, 1956. The appropriation request here involved, in the 
amount of $3 million, is to cover the export control personnel and 
administrative expense requirements in the Department of Commerce 
and the Bureau of Customs of the Treasury Department during the 
next fiscal year. 

It seems almost too obvious for me to tell you that the Government 
must continue effectively to control exports in the interest of national 
security. There is no evidence that the underlying pattern of Soviet 
hostility has changed, and the ease with which the Soviet bloc changes 
its focus of activity from one area of the world to another makes it 
necessary that the Government remain constantly alert and prepared 
to counter such moves. 

It is clear that we must continue to take special precautions to see 
that United States goods of strategic significance do not go unchecked 
to the trouble spots of the world. And, in particular, of course, we 
want to deny strategic goods to the European Soviet bloc and to im- 
plement the Government’s policy to embargo all goods to Communist 
China and North Korea. 

The Export Control Act also authorizes the imposition of export 
controls whenever there is an unusual foreign demand which may seri- 
ously drain our supplies of important commodities. The only com- 
modities which are now subject to short-supply controls to the free 
world, as well as to security controls to the Soviet bloc, are aluminum 
and aluminum scrap, copper and copper scrap, industrial diamonds, 
iron and steel scrap, nickel and nickel scrap, Salk vaccine, and 
selenium. 

In connection with security export controls, our main job, of course, 
is to prevent the Soviet bloc from obtaining United States goods of 
strategic importance. Problems in administering export control of 
strategic goods arise, of course, not so much from shipments declared 
to be destined to the bloc but rather from shipments declared to be 
for use in other friendly countries. We must always be alert to the 
possibility that even where United States goods are shipped to friendly 
countries ostensibly for use there, they may be intended to be resold 
and shipped to the Soviet bloc. 

Since the vast preponderance of applications for friendly countries 
are for strategic materials, we do not approve a license if we have 
reason to believe that the goods may be diverted to the Soviet bloc. 
Obviously, there cannot be complete certainty in this business. We 
have, however, devised a number of procedures and checks which are 
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used both in licensing and post licensing and are intended to verify 
proposed exports and assure that they will be carried through as 
represented. It includes the checking of license applications against 
intelligence information concerning the parties involved in the 
proposed transaction; prechecking through the Foreign Service of 
selected applications for the purpose of determining the reliability 
of the consignee and the bona fides of the transaction; inspection of 
shipping documents and, on a spot-check basis, physical inspection 
of actual shipments at the ports of exit; tracing the arrival and dispo- 
sition of selected shipments for compliance with the terms of the 
licenses; and a variety of documentary requirements calculated to 
put foreign importers and freight forwarders, as well as our own 
businessmen, on notice of our export regulations. 

The operating staff for export-control administration is divided 
mainly between the Bureau of Customs in the Treasury Department 
and our Bureau of Foreign Commerce. It is our part of the job, 
generally, to determine what commodities should be controlled and 
to what destinations; to promulgate the necessary regulations; to 
process license applications; and, of course, to enforce the regulations 
and prosecute violators. It is the job of Customs to administer the 
controls at the ports of exit, to examine and validate export declara- 
tions in conformity with our rules, and to inspect actual export cargoes 
on a spot-check basis to assure compliance with licenses and shipping 
documents. 

For the coming year, we are requesting a modest increase in funds 
in order to provide for better enforcement right down the line, at the 
levels of licensing, policing at the ports of exit, and investigation and 
prosecution of violations. I am not going to repeat the details of 
the budget estimate which has already been furnished to you. I want, 
however, to emphasize certain main points. 

The total budget estimate for next year is in the amount of $3 
million, as compared to $2,836,000 appropriated last year. You will 
recall that the amount appropriated last year was considerably below 
our budget estimate and our then current employment. <A substan- 
tial reduction in force was made early in the fiscal year in order to 
operate within these reduced funds. However, it actually developed 
that our workload did not fall off, and as a matter of fact, license 
application intake during the year has exceeded by 12 percent the 
estimates which entered into the determination of our last year’s 
budget. 

This increase in volume of applications resulted from the fact that 
we had to increase our so-called positive list of controlled commodi- 
ties, mainly to include certain new products of strategic significance 
and also certain items previously regulated by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, but now taken over by us at their request. Also, there 
has been a marked increase in applications for direct shipments to the 
Soviet bloc. We, therefore, propose in this budget to add a few posi- 
tions above our current employment in the licensing staffs in order 
not to fall behind in the essential work of processing applications, and 
more importantly, not to diminish the carefulness of our scrutiny of 
such applications. We also require an increase of a few positions to 
provide staff for checking on new commodities for their possible 
strategic significance and new adaptations of commodities to strategic 
uses. The enforcement significance of this work is, I believe, readily 
apparent. 
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The workload of our enforcement staffs—investigations and legal— 
in terms of caseload per man—has risen to the highest level in several 
years with a resulting slowdown in prosecuting of known violations 
and in investigating newly reported irregularities. On a calendar- 
year basis, the current annual caseload per investigator is over 50, and 
cases assigned to the lawyers for possible prosecution average 20 per 
man. This serious situation was noted in the report of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee which urged that speedy and 
effective attention be given to this phase of export control. We, 
therefore, propose some increases in both of these staffs above current 
employment in order to bring the workload per man closer than at 
present to a manageable level. 

Finally, I should like to make note of the need for a substantial in- 
crease in the personnel of the Bureau of Customs assigned to export 
control enforcement. As I said earlier, their work falls into two cate- 
vories: checking and authentication of export documents for com- 
pliance with export licensing requirements, and actual inspection of 
outgoing shipments for conformity to such documentation. The 
witness from the Customs Bureau will be able to explain in more de- 
tail why they are not able with their present staff to maintain accept- 
able standards of performance of these important tasks. I should 
simply like to emphasize the great value of this work in our enforce- 
ment program and to assure you that the requested increased funds 
for this purpose are, in our judgment, necessary to achieve a minimum 
satisfactory level of enforcement. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that in this budget request the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce actually is asking for less money this year than 
it received last year. The net increase in funds is entirely for the 
Bureau of Customs. 

There is an anomaly here because we are asking for sufficient funds 
to employ additional people in Commerce above present employment 
but below our average employment of last year. It is because of the 
fact that we have through the necessary compliance with the reduced 
budget of last year, and due to the fact we were not able to dismiss 
people overnight, so to speak, we were recently obliged to operate 
with less than the average number of people employed throughout 
the year. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

The committee is reasonably well informed on this subject, having 
dealt with it for a number of years. 

We note there are some increases in other objects. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PRESENT EXPORT CONTROL 


The largest increase is for transfer to the Bureau of Customs. 

I am concerned about how effective your controls are, Mr. Macy. 
| wish you would speak to that. ‘Tell us just how much control you 
have and how much the Bureau of Customs has im enforcing the 
provisions of export control, especially on strategic materials. 

Mr. Macy. As you are quite well aware, Mr. Chairman, a 100 
percent check on exports to keep them from going behind the Iron 
Curtain would be an almost impossible administrative job and would 
put an entirely undue burden on legitimate trade. We would have 
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to apply so many different procedures that to trade even with friendly 
countries would be very, very difficult. 

Therefore, what we have to do in the administration of export 
control, in my judgment and in the judgment of others in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is to impose a level of control where we feel we 
are doing a very eood job of checking the shipment of strategic 
commodities. On certain aspects of the work this last year it was 
necessary for us to drop a few of the procedures that we had been 
following previously which we feel ought to be reinstated at this time. 

They are primarily procedures dealing with shipments that are 
destined to friendly countries which are likely to be transshipped. 

For a successful operation of export control, it is very nec essary to 
have the cooperation of other countries having the same objectives in 
mind that we have, and to work cooperatively with the customs 
people who actually clear the shipments. 

So far as the Bureau of Customs operation is concerned, I am sure 
you would want to hear from their representative. We work very 
closely with Customs and set up the levels of operations we felt were 
necessary in order to give us an adequate job in two fields: 

One is Customs work of checking the documents as they come 
through to see to it that positive list commodities are not being 
misdescribed and shipped as general license goods when they ought 
to require a specific license, and that various special requirements 
noted on the licenses granted are carried out in the documentation 
filed at the time of shipment. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERS REQUESTED 


We found this past year that in that particular field so far as 
Customs is concerned the workload on their individual examiners has 
been just too great to do the kind of job we feel ought to be done. 

Mr. Preston. That is exactly what Iam talking about, Mr. Macy. 
How are you going to cure that with this increase? 

Mr. Macy. In that particular situation most of the funds for 
which we are asking in cooperation with the Bureau of Customs will 
be used to hire additional examiners of these documents. 

Second, we feel that on the piers, where the customs inspectors are 
opening packages and checking the commodities to be shipped, if 
we get a higher level of actual examinations, opening packages, exam- 
ining the contents, we will have a minimum adequate inspection at 
that point, and we are almost up to that now, in some ports not 
quite. However, where they check the documentation is where we 
feel they are not able to do the right kind of job, and we feel with 
this additional $200,000 for Customs they would be able to do that. 

Mr. Preston. According to my figures it is $150,000. 

Mr. Macy. The budget calls for an increase up to $200,000 to be 
transferred to Customs. Our total budget is going from $2,829,935 
up to $3 million. It is not a $200,000 increase, but we will be spending 
a little less in the Bureau of Foreign Commerce than we did last year 
due to the matters Mr. Smith spoke of. 

Mr. Preston. In House Document 403 the language is changed 
from $800,000 to $950,000, that is, not to exceed those figures. 

In the justifications you show an increase of from $750,000 in 1956 
to $950,000. What happened to that $50,000? 
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Mr. Macy. It was my understanding that last year’s figure was 
$750,000. 

Mr. Preston. What is the answer? 

Mr. Macy. The authorization was up to $800,000 last year. The 
actual expenditure, allotment from Commerce to the Bureau of 
Customs, was $750,000. 

Mr. Preston. Why didn’t you give them the full amount if they 
weren't doing as good a checking job as you felt they ought to do? 

Mr. Macy. Our original request, Mr. Chairman, to the Congress, 
as | recall, it was at a level of $800,000—up to $800,000. 

When the budget of the Department was cut, it was necessary to 
take cuts in both the Customs side as well as in the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce side—the Department of Commerce side; so we had to 
allocate the cut in both places. 

Mr. Presron. I am told, Mr. Macy, that the Customs people who 
inspect these bills of lading, and so forth, have to do it at a very rapid 
rate. I am not reflecting upon the performance of any individual in 
the Customs Service. [I want to make that clear. However, I am 
told that they are required to handle large numbers of bills of lading 
and documents in connection with export transactions, so large that 
they really are not able to give close attention to the items involved. 

Is that true or not? 

Mr. Macy. You are absolutely correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gatchell has the figures on what we in Commerce and they in 
Customs feel is the workload that each examiner can handle and do 
fairly effectively. He also can indicate to you what the average has 
been during this past year. 

If you don’t mind I would like to call on him. 

Mr. Preston. We will be glad to hear from him. 

Mr. GatcHetu. At the rate of export declaration receipts for the 
first 8 months of this year, our men were processing on the average 
nearly 240 such declarations per man-day. ‘That means that a man 
was processing a declaration on the average of once every 2 minutes. 
In addition to that he must answer inquiries from the public, and 
carry on the full range of his export-review activities. 

That is far too high a level. I may say that is the average for the 
entire country. At New York, where possibly half the work is per- 
formed, at peak periods spot checks have shown that they are proces- 
sing as high as 500 per man per day, and it is obvious that no one man 
can look at 500 declarations im an 8-hour day and do a competent 
and complete review of that decument. 

We in the Bureau of Customs, working closely with the Department 
of Commerce people, have come to the conclusion that a reasonable 
rate is 150 per man-day, and the increased personnel requested in this 
budget is to provide adequate export declaration inspectors so on the 
basis of receipts it would require the handling of approximately 150 
declarations per man-day throughout the country. 

We recognize in certain peak periods it will go up higher but we 
can keep it within bounds so a reasonable job can be done. 

You ask how it can be done with such a relatively small amount of 
money. The employees who perform this are paid approximately 
34,400, so the increase of 37 additional employees requested for this 
purpose does not constitute a very large amount of money. 
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PROCEDURE FOR EXPORTING MATERIAL 


Mr. Preston. Let us assume, for the information of the committee, 
that an exporter wants to export some steel to France. What is his 
first step? Go step by step through it right to the point it is loaded 
on board ship? 

Mr. Borron. I am Director of the Office of Export Supply, the 
export control portion of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

If you would like, let us take an item that is on the positive list 
which would require license. 

The first step is for the applicant to get an order from abroad. 
Naving received the order he files a license application with us. 

If it is in order we approve it and issue a validated license. He pre- 
senis the validated license, together with the export declaration, which 
is the document Mr. Gatchell has been talking about, to the collector 
at the time he makes his first shipment against that license. 

The collector marks on the back of the license the tonnage being 
cleared at that particular time. | 

If the shipment doesn’t complete the license the collector holds the 
license against the remaining partial shipments, and as each declara- 
tion is filed it is posted on the back of the license. The license then, 
with all of the shipments posted against it, is returned to us at the end 
of the month by the collector and filed. 

Each export declaration is also returned for statistical purposes to 
the Bureau of the Census. 

The other step is the physical inspection at the piers of the goods 
which are to be loaded. That is handled by the outside forces of the 
Bureau of Customs. The job of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
in Washington, where licenses are issued, is to check the applications 
against the watch list and make sure, among other things, there are 
no names appearing there of people about whom we have misgivings. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PRESENT EXPORT CONTROL 


Mr. Preston. You said you would like to reach the point where 
you can inspect a higher percentage of the shipments, Mr. Macy. 

Is that the physical inspection you speak of? 

Mr. Macy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. A spot check is made of all exports, either under 
valid license or under general license? 

Mr. Macy. That is correct. 

Mr. GarcHeE.u. There is an export declaration for every article 
exported from the United States, irrespective of its requirement as to 
licensing. Every article exported is covered by an export declaration 
and every export declaration must be processed by our men in the 
field to determine that the shipment is being exported properly, either 
under general license or validated license as the case may be. 

Mr. Preston. We don’t actually have too effective control if only 
that percentage of general licenses processed is inspected, no real 
effective control. 

Mr. Boron. There are a great number of firms that have been 
in the exporting business for years and years. ‘They are known to 
us and known to the customs. The hazards of deliberately misdeclar- 
ing a shipment, or attempting an exportation in violation of law, 1s 
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so great that it is almost inconceivable they would attempt to do it, 
so the Customs people know the kind of people toward whom they 
should direct their attention and the kinds of shipments they ought 
to inspect. 

Clearly it is not a sure-fire thing. There is an element of risk in 
it. But the cost of inspecting 100 percent would be tremendous. 

Mr. Preston. There are people hanging around Washington by 
the hundreds trying to acquire strategic material for foreign govern- 
ments. Failing to get a license they resort to all sorts of ways to 
try to get that material abroad, to sell to some foreign country in 
order to make themselves a fabulous profit. Of course, they will 
work their will if possible through whatever device they can use. 

This process of getting strategic material into the Iraq bloc night 
now, and Israel, is an intriguing thing. It comes from somewhere, 
nobody knows where, but it comes from somewhere. They are getting 
it. I am sure a lot of it is coming right out of the United States. 

If we are going to have export control it seems to me we ought to 
have an effective control. : 

Mr. Borron. Another point I should have made. Our experience 
indicates we detect the greatest number of violations from inspection 
of the documents rather than from inspection of the merchandise. 

We actually very, very seldom find a violation by reason of our 
physical inspection. The violations usually are found in the paper 
end of the work, and that is the area for which we are asking the addi- 
tional manpower, so there will be a chance not just to rubber stamp 
these documents but inspect them carefully. 

Mr. Suiru. If I might ask a question to shed some light. What 
would you say was the volume of physical inspection which took 
place during the Korean war in relation to the present time? 

Mr. Borvron. My recollection is this: Our inspection rate has never 
been much above the percentage we are now trying to reach, either in 
hagg peace. We have been concerned whenever it got below that 
evel, 

Mr. Smirn. May I add something to that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Smirx. The purpose in asking the question is this: 

The great volume of our exports are not strategic. A great volume 
of our exports are in the form of raw materials which are not strategic, 
such as coal, for example. There would be no purpose in inspecting 
a cargo of coal moving to a friendly port because the very process of 
loading it and unloading it would, I should think, be sufficiently 
open so that anybody staying there watching the loading process 
could see there was nothing to be sought; so that the inspection 
narrows itself down to a very great degree when you eliminate non- 
strategie goods and raw materials, and then in turn you take well 
established shippers and consignees, and take into account the pur- 
poses for which the exports take place, many of which involve, let us 
say, capital goods destined for a specifically known project, a manu- 
facturing plant where there would be no purpose in diversion because 
the machinery is tailormade for specific use. 

Then you can go even further than that. We rely to a great 
extent on friendly foreign governments who would in turn themselves 
exercise some measure of control over their imports and exports, so 
that it is a pretty fine sieve through which these goods pass. I would 
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not say our enemies don’t succeed in getting things through the sieve, 
but the risk of being caught is great and the penalties for wrongdoers 
are very great. 

Mr. Macy. This level of inspection we are talking about is a per- 
centage of total exports—where we actually open packages. In addi- 
tion, there is visual inspection on terminals and docks that is easy to 
see by the customs officers, and at some ports and under certain 
situations we inspect the whole cargo. It is not just always a routine 
percentage that we apply, and the customs officers are pretty good at 
knowing when and where to check. They shift the men doing the 
inspecting, rotate them so that no one knows in advance who is 
going to be inspecting, when they are going to do it, nor to what 
extent they are going to inspect any particular shipment. 


PERSONNEL ABROAD HANDLING CONTROL OF EXPORTS 


Mr. Preston. You have no effective foreign control except through 
the cooperation of friendly governments. Is that correct? 

Mr. Smirn. I would say we do have some people who get around 
abroad and watch things. 

Mr. Borton. I think we do have an effective control. 

Mr. Preston. How many people are there under this appropria- 
tion who are abroad? 

Mr. Borton. We have no people from the Department of Com- 
merce. We use the Foreign Service. We use the Commerce attachés 
to do the checking for us. 

Part of the regular routine is to get them to make a prelicensing 
check before we approve the shipment to be sure that the goods are 
going for the use stated, that the quantities are necessary, that the 
firms are bona fide firms engaged in the business they state they are in. 
That is part of the routine on a spot-check basis. 

Mr. Preston. The attaché couldn’t do an effective job on that 
basis. He is pretty well tied down with office work. 

Mr. Smita. We do have people in the USRO, that is the special 
organization, which travels around a good bit. They do considerable 
checking on highly strategic goods. 


PROCEDURE UNDER IC/DV PLAN 


Mr. Macy. We have in operation a procedure called the IC/DV 
I would like that explained, also. 

Mr. Borton. This is a system of assuring the security of the goods 
moving to 15 countries, most of them in Western Europe, which are 
participating in this plan. 

Briefly the importer abroad files a statement with his government 
that these goods will be imported into the economy of that country 
and will not be diverted without the authorization of that countrv. 

That document is validated by his government, sent over here to 
the United States exporter who attaches it to his license application, 
and submits it to us. 

Then the second part of it, the delivery verification is a tracer 
document which we send out after the goods have left, and which is 
presented to the customs of the importing company, who in turn 
certify that the goods were imported into the economy of that country. 
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It is a full eyele check used on items of major strategic importance 
with these 15 countries. 

Where we do not have this system in effect, we nevertheless still 
cet a specific undertaking by the importer as to what he will do with 
the goods and that he will not transship. This certification which in 
turn he sends over to the United States exporter accompanies the 
license application and is reviewed by us before we issue the license. 

Mr. Prusron. What do you do in a case like Tangier? 

Mr. Macy. Tangier is one of the trouble spots we have to watch 
very carefully. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Preston. How many new people are you requesting? 

Mr. Smiru. We have an increase of two in the average number of 
all positions. 

Mr. Presron. The net figure is zero for the whole Bureau, is it not, 
with the offsetting deduction? 

Mr. Macy. That is correct, on the average. 

Mr. Preston. I believe Mr. Gatchell said there is an merease in 
Customs of some 37? 

Mr. GarcHe.u. That is correct, si. 


NUMBER OF CONTROL ITEMS 


Mr. Preston. How does your present list of control items compare 


with that of a year ago? Is it larger or smaller? 

Mr. Borton. It has increased, Mr. Chairman. As of today we have 
923 items on the positive list and as of March 31, 1955, it was 812. 

Mr. Preston. Almost 100 more. 

Mr. Borton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Gatchell? 

Mr. Garcue.t. I should like to note, Mr. Chairman, that every 
declaration must be checked by Customs, irrespective of who files 
that declaration, or whether the commodity involved is a positive- 
list commodity or not, so that fluctuations in the number of items on 
the positive list is of little or no significance in the amount of work 
to be performed by Customs in reviewing the export declarations. 

I fear it may have in the past been considered that when the positive 
list was reduced that meant a substantial reduction in customs work- 
load. Unfortunately that is not the case, and I feel that should be in 
the record, sir. 

Mr. Preston. It is reflected in the work of the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, however. 

Mr. Macy. To a certain extent, yes. 

Mr. Smirxn. May I add something if vou are near the conclusion of 
your questioning? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. There is another phase that has not been touched on 
here at all which has not been adequately handled and where we hope 
to make some improvements if you agree with our request for an 
appropriation, and that is the analysis of new items, particularly in the 
technical field, where there is a constantly growing technology and 
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improvement in our technology. Those are the things that the 
Russians most earnestly seek and desire to get. 

In order to get those items which reflect this new technology into 
the positive list, we have to make very detailed technical analyses and 
evaluations and get them approved by interagency committees. 

It would seem to me that an area like that should not be left inade- 
quately covered. We had this list review in 1954 which resulted in 
downgrading and eliminating many items. 

The technology of this country is advancing at such a rate that we 
know, for a fact, that there are a number of items, a substantial num- 
ber of items, which by general description were not at that time evalu- 
ated as being highly strategic but which assumed greater strategic 
importance today than they did 2 years ago. 

Also in the same field, military technology is changing, and things 
of importance from the standpoint of the military potential exist today 
which were not of any military consequence, even as recently as 
2 years ago. I know of one particular item such as that. 

That plus the fact that our foreign trade is rapidly growing, our ex- 
ports during these first 4 months of this year are substantially above 
what they were a year ago, as our total trade volume grows the burden 
of control physically grows with it. 

Mr. Preston. Of course, you have some very good agents of the 
Government to help you with that, such as the Bureau of Standards 
and other very good research agencies. 

Mr. SmitH. We draw on all of them for technical information, but 
we still have to make a case that the other departments of the Govern- 
ment will accept, and on top of which we have to sell it to our friends 
abroad. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Yates? 


DETERMINATION OF ARTICLES TO BE EXPORTED 


Mr. Yates. Who determines whether articles may be exported or 
not? Iam thinking particularly of strategic and critical materials. 
Mr. Smita. Whether or not they should be on the positive list? 


ALUMINUM 


Mr. Yates. Yes, in terms of even going to friendly countries. | 
have in mind the aluminum situation last year. Aluminum was in 
such short supply in this Nation, and yet there were no severe alu- 
minum restrictions on export. 

Mr. Smiru. Last year we had control limiting exports of aluminum, 
and as the situation got tighter the controls were tightened to the ex- 
tent of reducing more and more to the point where I think we now 
have only 4,000 tons per quarter. 

Mr. Yates. What were the total number of exports shipped? 

Mr. Smit. Exports that were shipped are always less than the 
quota, usually less. The 4,000-ton quota compares with a little over 
a year ago when the quota was 8,000. 

Mr. Borron. I had the pleasure of appearing before your com- 
mittee, Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Yarss. It was a pleasure for me. 
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Mr. Borron. I believe at that time it was 9,000 tons. That was 
the quota limitation per quarter. 

Mr. Yates. But there had been something like 79,000 tons exported 
the previous year. Is that right? 

Mr. Bortron. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Are we not approaching that same type of situation 
now? Has not the falling of the price of scrap aluminum brought a 
corresponding buying binge by the countries of Europe? 

Mr. Smiru. They would like to buy more. 

Mr. Yarrs. Do you have any controls on it? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. The quota presently is 4,000 tons per quarter. 


COPPER 


Mr. Yares. What do you do with respect to other critical materials 
such as copper and materials of that kind? 

Mr. Smirx. We have had for more than a year a very restricted 
quota on copper and copper alloy scrap. 

Mr. Yates. When you say “we”? who do you mean? Who sets 
the policy? 

Mr. Suir. The Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Yates. The Secretary? 

Mr. Smiru. The Secretary determines all of these controls with the 
advice of the other interested departments, presently the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Department of State, the Battle Act Adminis- 
trator, and ICA, and occasionally other departments; for instance, 
if we had a limitation on Salk vaccine the Department of Health, 
Welfare, and Education participates. 

Mr. Preston. If there are no further questions that will be all. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. 


Wepnespay, May 23, 1956. 
Bureau or Puptic Roaps 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

Cc. D. CURTISS, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 

JAMES C. ALLEN, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER |FOR FINANCE |AND 
MANAGEMENT 

EDWARD J. MARTIN, BUDGET OFFICER 

R. J. SPELLMAN, DIVISION ENGINEER, ARLINGTON, VA. 

J. L. SHOTWELL, CHIEF, URBAN HIGHWAY SECTION 


Jones Porint Bripcp 


Mr. Preston. The next item in House Document No. 403 is for 
the Bureau of Public Roads, a request of $14,325,000 for the con- 
struction of the well-known Jones Point Bridge. 

We will insert in the record at this point the entire justification. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Jones Point Bripuzt, Houst Document 403 


Appropriation, 1956 0 
Estimated obligations to complete program b 5, 000 
Budget estimate, fiscal vear 1957_ , 325, 000 
Request (to remain available until expended) _______- 3 , 325, 000 


Needed: July 1, 1956. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


To provide the funds required for construction of the Jones Point Bridge in 
accordance with the authorization provided by the act of August 30, 1951 (68 
Stat. 963) as amended. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Title II of the act of August 30, 1954 (68 Stat. 963, 964) authorized and directed 
the Secretary of Interior to construct, maintain, and operate a six-lane bridge 
over the Potomac River from a point at or near Jones Point, Va., across a certain 
portion of the District of Columbia to a point in Maryland, together with bridge 
approaches on property owned by the United States in the State of Virginia and 
the sum of $14,925,000 was authorized to be appropriated for this purpose. Funds 
for engineering studies and preparation of plans and specifications were subse- 
quently appropriated in the amount of $600,000 by the Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1955. 

Shortly after enactment of the authorizing legislation, the Bureau of Public 
Roads, at the request of the Department of the Interior, made an engineering 
study of the proposed bridge. This study disclosed that the provisions in the 
act which stipulated that the bridge be built with a swing span having a 150-foot 
clearance on each side of the pivot pier and a 70-foot vertical clearance above 
mean low water were not necessary. It was found by the Bureau of Public 
Roads that a bascule-type draw span (the type provided in the new 14th Street 
Bridge between Virginia and the District of Columbia) would result in some 
reduction of cost. The bascule draw span will also serve traffic better since it 
can be opened and closed in a shorter time than could the swing span. Further, 
it was found that there was little, if any, justification for building the bridge to 
provide a vertical under clearance of 70 feet and also provide a movable span 
when, as a matter of fact, most craft using the Potomac channel could pass under 
a bridge having an under clearance of about 40 feet. By lowering the bridge, 
some additional saving in construction cost is effected, cost of motor vehicle 
operation is lessened by reducing the rise and fall of the roadway, and in combina- 
tion with a bascule-type draw span, a far more attractive bridge from an aesthetic 
point of view results. The Secretary of the Interior was appraised of this situa- 
tion by the Commissioner of Public Roads on October 28, 1954. 

In recognition of the recommendation by the President, at the time of his 
approval of the authorizing act, that the legislation be amended to traasfer 
responsibility for the construction of the bridge from the Department of the 
Interior to the Department of Commerce, H. R. 7228 and S. 2560 were intro- 
duced on July 11 and July 18, 1955, respectively. The objective of both bills 
was to transfer responsibility for construction of the bridge to the Department of 
Commerce and to authorize the revision of the bridge design in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Bureau of Public Roads. H. R. 7228 has been 
approved by the Congress and transmitted to the President for signature. 

The urgent need for a crossing of the Potomac in the vicinity of Jones Point, 
Va., was recognized by the Congress in its enactment of the authorizing legislation 
almost 2 years ago. It is in the best interest of the Government as well as the 
public at large, to proceed as quick) y as possible with the completion of the contract 
plans, acquisition of rights-of-way, and the letting of contracts. 

Funds are available for the completion of the bridge design, and preliminary 
engineering has progressed as far as possible pending final action on the proposed 
changes in the basic design. Following approval by the President of H. R. 7228, 
the remainder of the design and preparation of contract plans can be expedited 
to early completion. 

Funds are not available for acquisition of the required rights-of-way on the Mary- 
land side. Neither are funds available for letting any of the actual construction 
contracts. If funds are provided during the current session of Congress and 
assuming maintenance requirements are fulfilled, rights-of-way can ge acquired 
and it is anticipated the first construction contracts could be advertised in January 
1957. The remainder of the contracts providing for completion of the bridge 
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would be awarded within the 1957 fiscal year, hence the full amount of the unap- 
propriated balance is required. 

The latest estimate of the cost of constructing the bridge, excluding survey and 
design, in accordance with the proposed revised design indicates the full amount 
of the unappropriated authorization will be required. The estimate provides: 


eR Se ee ee, Sica oe nec Ne A Se aa Sela ew we $12, 755, 000 
itil ere aN Deen Oe ee eo ae meses 500, 000 
Field supervision and contingencies-_..........................- 1, 070, 000 

Ss gsi pew cineca a medweunwawneass _ 14, 325, 000 


The above estimate takes into consideration the indicated savings that will 
accrue from revision of the design of the bridge as provided in H. R. 7228. During 
the intervening period since the authorizing legislation (Public Law 704) was 
enacted, the Bureau of Public Roads has made a complete study of the cost of 
both the swing span with a 70-foot vertical under clearance as called for under the 
original authorization in contrast to a bascule draw span with a 40-foot vertical 
clearance as provided under H. R. 7228. Estimates on the two different types of 
structures show that the bascule draw span will cost approximately $500,000 less 
than the swing span; however, this will not result in a net reduction in the total 
estimated cost under current conditions. 

The estimate of cost on which the original authorization (Public Law 704) was 

based, was taken primarily from the estimates shown in the report on Potomac 
tiver bridges, Washington, D. C., prepared by Madjeski and Masters, engineers, 
in July 1952. Some adjustments in the 1952 estimate were made to provide 
a six-lane bridge and to allow for the increase in construction costs between 
July 1952 and August 1954. The current estimate of cost is based upon today’s 
construction costs and has been developed upon a more complete and exact basis 
than was the August 1954 estimate in view of the present availability of completed 
preliminary plans. 

H. R. 7228 as approved by Congress provides that construction of the bridge 
will be contingent upon the willingness of the States of Virginia and Maryland to 
construct the approaches and to assume responsibility for maintenance of the 
bridge and approaches. In keeping with this requirement, a letter has been ob- 
tained from Gen. J. A. Anderson, commissioner of the Virginia Department of 
Highways, indicating that his department will construct and maintain the neces- 
sary Virginia approaches as required under Public Law 704. General Anderson 
has also addressed a letter, dated May 11, 1956, to Senator J. Glenn Beall of Mary- 
land advising that the State of Virginia is willing to bear one-third of the cost of 
operating and maintaining the bridge. 

A letter has been obtained from Mr. Russell H. McCain, chairman of the 
Maryland State Roads Commission, indicating Maryland will construct and main- 
tain the approaches on the Maryland side as required under the authorizing 
legislation. With respect to operation and maintenance of the bridge, the Mary- 
land State Roads Commission has also addressed a letter dated May 11, 1956, 
to Senator Beall advising that Marvland cannot bear more than one-third of the 
cost. 

Whiie H. R. 7228 does not place any obligation on the District of Columbia to 
participate in the cost of maintaining and operating the bridge two identical bills 
have been introduced, 8. 3838 and H. R. 11298, on May 14 and May 17, 1956, 
respectively, which would require participation by the District of Columbia 
“in accordance with such arrangements as shall be agreed upon by such States 
(Virginia and Maryland) and the District of Columbia.” 

We have held and will continue to hold conferences with the highway officials 
of Maryland and Virginia regarding the maintenance and operation of the bridge, 
in accordance with H. R. 7228. Until an agreement is reached, we will not 
obligate any of the funds. 


Mr. Preston. We are glad to have Mr. Curtiss with us today to 
speak on this item, 
Mr. Curtiss, we will be glad to hear from you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Curtiss. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
would like to make a statement giving you a little background of the 
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events which led up to the present situation on this Jones Point 
Bridge, or the Woodrow Wilson Bridge. 

The need for a Potomac River crossing in the vicinity of Alexandria 
has been recognized for many years by both the Congress and the 
highway officials of Maryland, the District of Columbia, and Virginia. 
In order that a fair appraisal could be made of the Potomac River 
bridge situation, the 82d Congress enacted a law which directed that 
a study be made of the possibility of a Potomac River crossing in t\\e 
vicinity of Shepherd’s Landing, Md., upstream a little from the present 
location of the bridge at Jones Point. 

The District of Columbia and the State of Virginia engaged con- 
sulting engineers to make the study and in July of 1952 a report was 
made by Modjeski and Masters, consulting engineers, and Mr. Lloyd 
B. Reid, traffic consultant. . 

The report indicated that a bridge across the Potomac in the 
vicinity of E Street would provide great relief to the central area 
bridges in Washington, and that a bridge in Alexandria located in the 
vicinity of Jones Point should be given second priority for construction. 

An analysis of the information obtained in the 1950 origin and des- 
tination traffic survey for the Metropolitan area of Washington showed 
that about 15,000 vehicles a day would have used a bridge in the vicin- 
ity of Jones Point had it been in operation in 1950. 

Later traffic studies indicated that if there had been a bridge there 
in 1953 there would have been a traffic of about 17,000 vehicles daily. 

This estimate included only vehicles that were crossing the river at 
other locations, other bridges in 1953. 

Of the vehicles making the crossing, 11,000 would have been des- 
tined for points east of the Capitol. 

This meant that these 11,000 vehicles, if they could have used the 
bridge in the vicinity of Jones Point, would have taken that much 
traffic off the streets of downtown Washington. 

The 6,000 other vehicles which would have used the bridge were 
destined to locations to the west of the Capitol, but would have used 
the Jones Point Bridge in preference to the existing bridges. 

Experience at the other bridges has shown that whenever a new 
facility of that kind is provided, there would be an appreciable rise in 
the volume of traffic immediately upon the opening of the new facility. 
* Recognizing the need for additional river crossings in this area, the 
83d Congress passed Public Law 704 on August 30, 1954, title 1 of 
which provided for the construction of a bridge in the vincinty of 
Constitution Avenue, and title 2 for the construction of a bridge in the 
vicinity of Jones Point. The Secretary of the Interior was authorized 
and directed to construct, maintain, and operate the Jones Point 
Bridge. 

The law also specified that the bridge be a deck girder structure 
with a swing span having a 150-foot horizontal clearance and a 70-foot 
vertical clearance. Section 204 of the law prohibited the Secretary 
from beginning construction of the bridge until the States of Virginia 
and Maryland had given assurance that they would construct and 
maintain adequate approaches to the bridge. 

When the President signed the act he indicated that it would be 
desirable to transfer responsibility for the construction of the bridge 
from the Secretary of the Interior to either the United States engineers 
or the Department of Commerce. 
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At the request of the Department of the Interior we made some 
preliminary engineering studies on a design for the bridge, and these 
studies showed that it would be desirable to use a bascule span in 
place of the swing span specified in the Jaw, and that there was little 
or no justification for the 70-foot clearance provided. As a result of 
this study we concluded that a vertical clearance of about 40 feet 
would accommodate most of the shipping on the Potomac. This 
vertical clearance is about the same as provided in the new South 
Capitol Street Bridge. 

H. R. 7228 and S. 2560, companion bills, were introduced during the 
current session of Congress to amend title 2 of the law which provided 
for the Jones Point Bridge, to provide for transfer of the responsibility 
for the construction of the bridge from the Department of the Interior 
to Commerce and to permit the use of a bascule span with 40-foot 
vertical clearance. These bills also provided that the States of 
Maryland and Virginia would be responsible for operation and main- 
tenance of the bridge. 

H. R. 7228 was passed just recently and I think signed by the 
President yesterday. 

Now, in compliance with the terms of the original bill both Maryland 
and Virginia have agreed to build and maintain the approaches to the 
bridge in their respective States. We have had and will continue to 
maintain contact with them and have conferences with the highway 
officials of Maryland and Virginia regarding the maintenance and 
operation of the bridge in accordance with the terms of this latest 
act, and it is our intention not to obligate any of the construction 
funds until we have a definite agreement with those two States relative 
to the maintenance and operation of the bridge. 

However, in the conferences which I have had with the Maryland 
and Virginia officials they have each indicated their willingness to 
pay for one-third of the cost of operation and maintenance of the 
bridge but feel that the District of Columbia should assume the re- 
maining one-third of the cost. This position on their part is based 
largely on the fact that the movable span, the bascule span of the 
bridge, is located in the District of Columbia. There is a triangular 
section, all water, in the District of Columbia that the bridge crosses. 
The bascule span is in that small triangular section of the District of 
Columbia. 

The officials of the District of Columbia have felt that since they 
are to build the Constitution Avenue Bridge they should be free from 
any obligation in connection with the Jones Point Bridge. 

Two bills have been recently introduced, S. 3838 and H. R. 11298, 
to provide that the Jones Point Bridge will be maintained and operated 
by the States of Virginia, Maryland, and the District of Columbia. 
Of course no action has been possible on those bills at this time. 

We feel that it is very desirable that we be in a position to acquire 
the right-of-way at the earliest date possible and to get started with 
the final engineering design. The design of a bascule span is a par- 
ticularly complicated engineering problem and it will be necessary 
for us to engage consultants who are specially qualified in that kind 
of work. 

The funds have already been appropriated for the design, but we 
would not want to go any farther until the committee indicated they 
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thought it was desirable to go ahead and take advantage of the time 
that may be consumed in our negotiations with the States. 

The funds in this estimate before you indicate that $500,000 will 
be needed to acquire the right-of-way. This is right-of-way for the 
bridge proper. It is on the Maryland side. 

The estimate includes $12,755,000 for construction, and $1,070,000 
for contingencies and engineering. That makes up the total estimate 
of $14,325,000 that is before the committee now. The $600,000 that 
has already been appropriated brings the total up to just under $15 mil- 
lion for the bridge. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am accompanied, in addition to Mr. Martin. 
our budget officer, by H. J. Spellman, the division engineer who will 
have charge of construction of the bridge, and Mr. James Shotwell, 
of our Engineering Division, who are here if you wish to ask any 
technical questions or other details about the bridge with which | 
might not be familiar. 


PRECEDENT FOR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BUILDING BRIDGE 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Curtiss, is this proposal consistent with the 
policy of the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. We feel that this is a very important 
crossing. It is needed to relieve the growing volume of traffic now 
using the streets of Washington. We feel that the need will be even 
greater by the time the bridge can be finished. 

Mr. Preston. Let us take a hypothetical case and assume that a 
city in one State is on the banks of the Ohio River, and across the 
river there are two States which are constantly pouring traffic into that 
city. Would the Bureau of Public Roads favor building a bridge 
between these States in order to help alleviate the traffic in that 
city on the Ohio River, wholly with Federal funds? 

Mr. Curtiss. I did not understand your question to be in that 
direction, Mr. Chairman. I felt that Congress has already decided 
that and I have not taken any position on it at all. But Congress 
apparently has recognized the necessity for the bridge and I assume, 
because it is in the immediate vic inity of the National Capital, 
believes there is a Federal obligation present. I do not think I am 
qualified to pass on that particular phase of it. 

Mr. Preston. This is unique, is it not? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes. I think many projects in the vicinity of our 
Nation’s Capital are unique in that same respect; Mount Vernon 
Boulevard, for instance. 

Mr. Preston. First of all, this bill was not considered by the House 
Committee on Public Works, was it? It was considered by the 
District Committee, was it not? 

Mr. Curtiss. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Preston. I refer to the authorizing legislation. 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SpetiMan. I do not think the Public Works Committee con- 
sidered the bill for the transfer of jurisidction, but I believe the original 
bill which authorized $14.8 million was considered by the Public Works 
Committee. That was 2 years ago. 

Mr. Suorwetu. The District Committee, sir. 

Mr. Preston. The answer is the District Committee, is that right? 
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Mr. Curtiss. I believe that is right. 

Mr. Preston. Any bridge proposed to be built between any other 
two States in the Union would be considered by the Public Works 
Committee, would it not? 

Mr. Curtiss. That would be the normal procedure; yes, sir. 


CONSULTATIONS WITH DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Preston. To what extent has the Defense Department been 
consulted on this, do you know, Mr. Curtiss? 

Mr. Curtiss. No, sir; I do not know. 

Mr. Preston. Do you know whether they have been consulted 
at all or not? 

Mr. SpetuMan. There was some consideration indirectly by the 
Defense Department of this proposal, because they had a proposal for 
a railroad crossing and they concluded that it would be better not to 
have a railroad crossing and highway crossing at the same place. 
That had to do with the possibility of combining the two. 

You will recall that during the World War at Shepherds Landing, 
upstream from Alexandria, the Defense Department had constructed 
a temporary railroad crossing which was available for a bypass. 

Mr. Preston. Let us not go into that, Mr. Spellman. We have 
enough trouble with the highway bridge. 

Mr. SPELLMAN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curtiss. Mr. Martin has checked the record, Mr. Chairman, 
and the original bill was considered by the District Committee. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Curtiss, you have inherited this. The Bureau of 
Public Roads did not originate this? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. You have inherited it by an act of Congress. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. You have not been in the picture as to the back- 
cround of this bridge, have you? 

Mr. Curtiss. Not until after the legislation was passed and the 
Department of the Interior requested us to handle the engineering 
and construction, as we do their other major work in the parks and on 
parkways. 

LOCATION OF BRIDGE 


Mr. Preston. Did you have anything to do with the changing of 
the original location to the present proposed site? . 

Mr. Curtiss. No, sir. That was done by the original act. 

Mr. Preston. Did you have anything to do with the decisions made 
concerning the streets in Alexandria, Va., that would be used for 
approaches to the bridge? 

Mr. Curtiss. 1 think perhaps we did, because in some of the 
original sketches we made we did provide for ramps coming down to 
serve traffic that would come from those streets. But we had no 
objection to the elimination of those approaches. 

Mr. Preston. Were the changes made at your direction or your 
suggestion, or by virtue of the wishes of the local people? 

Mr. Curtiss. I would say it is a combination; the wishes of the 
local people plus the fact that in the enacting legislation the Congress 
specified that there would be no connection at certain streets in Alexan- 
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dria. However, that action would not have been necessary to secure 
our acquiescence in eliminating those approaches. We thought we 
were serving Alexandria and the traffic that would want to use it 
from those points. 

Mr. Preston. Does the bridge touch any ground over which the 
District has jurisdiction? 

Mr. Curtiss. It goes over that triangle I mentioned, that is al! 
water. 

Mr. Preston. You are speaking of water. Does it touch any 
ground? 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not think so. 

Mr. SHotweE.u. The footings rest on the ground. 

Mr. Curtiss. There are footings there. 

Mr. SHOTWELL. It is not a suspension span. 

Mr. Preston. I would certainly hope they did. 


TRAFFIC LOAD 


Is it true that the District officials have testified that it would not 
reduce the traffic load in the District by more than 6 percent, and 
probably under 5 percent? 

Mr. Curtis. It is my recollection that the figure of 10 percent was 
used. 

Mr. Preston. This is a matter of recollection. Mr. Martin, do 
you know? 

Mr. Martin. Which committee Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Preston. The District Committee. 


Mr. Martin. We have the transcript of the Senate hearings here. 
We might be able to find the testimony, and if you want to go ahead 
I will check the transcript. 

Mr. Preston. All right, sir. 


AGREEMENTS WITH MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 


Mr. Curtiss, do you believe it is advisable to proceed to appropriate 
for a bridge on which there have been no agreements executed wit! 
the two States involved as to maintenance? 

Mr. Curtiss. Mr. Chairman, I think the need for this bridge is so 
great that that item, which should not exceed $60,000 a year, should 
not hold it up. It is too important to go ahead with the bridge and 
I believe it should not be held up on that score. I am certain some- 
thing can be worked out on the maintenance either through additional! 
legislation or agreement. 

Mr. Preston. Is it true that any agreement which the States enter 
into will have to be ratified by the general assemblies of the two 
States? 

Mr. Curtiss. No, sir. The State highway departments have 
already agreed to construct the approaches and that is entirely within 
their province. 

Mr. Preston. I am talking about maintenance, Mr. Curtiss. 

Mr. Curtiss. I cannot answer that. I have been assured that they 
have authority to assume one-third of the cost each. 

Mr. Martin. I can answer the question now, Mr. Chairman, 
which you asked previously. 
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TRAFFIC LOAD 


Mr. G. I. Sawyer of the Bridge Division of the District of Columbia 
stated: 

Now, the statement has been made that probably this bridge won’t serve and 
won’t help the District of Columbia. I can say that this bridge will relieve the 
traffic in the central corridor to the amount of 8 or 10 percent. We are in favor 
of the bill and would like to have it constructed. 

Then he goes on about the maintenance. 

Mr. Preston. Very well. Thank you. 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY 


Why is it necessary for the Federal Government to pay to the State 
of Maryland $500,000 to acquire from private owners in the State of 
Maryland rights-of-way? 

Mr. Curtiss. Because that right-of-way is where the end of the 
bridge will be located. It is necessary to acquire the right-of-way 
before we can let a contract. 

Mr. Preston. Was any effort made to get the State of Maryland 
io furnish: the right-of-way? 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not think so. Not on our part, because the act 
provided funds or authorized funds for acquiring the right-of-way. 


CHANGE OF LOCATION 


Mr. Preston. Do you know why the bridge was changed from that 
point near Fort Washington, which is the narrowest part of the river, 
to the proposed Jones Point site? 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not. Can you answer that, Mr. Spellman? 

Mr. SpeELLMAN. Yes, sir. The report of Modjeski & Masters 
showed it would be cheaper to build the bridge at Jones Point. They 
made estimates on both locations. 

Mr. Presron. Although the river is wider at Jones Point? 

Mr. SpetyMAN. Although the river is wider at Jones Point the cost 
of land acquisition on the approaches, particularly on the Virginia 
side, made it necessary. It raised considerably the cost of acquiring 
the land on that side. The construction cost of the bridge was a little 
cheaper in the upper position, but the cost of the right-of-way more 
than absorbed that. 

CLEARANCE 


Mr. Preston. Is it your opinion, Mr. Curtiss, that a clearance of 
40 feet above mean low water is adequate? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Not for all types of shipping? 

Mr. Curtiss. No, sir. That is the reason we have the bascule. 
The 40-foot clearance will take care of a large part of the traffic. 

Mr. Preston. What percentage of the traffic do you think will 
require the bridge to be opened? 

Mr. Curtiss. I will have to ask Mr. Spellman. 

Mr. SpeLttMAN. Roughly the bridge would probably have to be 
opened 3 or 4 timesa day. That is the best information we can get. 
The South Capitol Street Bridge, which has about the same clearance, 
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has an average of 1% openings a day, we are advised, and the same 
traffic will also use this bridge. We think 3 or 4 times a day would be 
the figure. 

Mr. Preston. Do the United States Engineers control the move- 
ment of traffic on the river to the extent that the bridges are not 
opened during the rush hours? 

Mr. SPpELLMAN. Yes, sir. They have control. 

Mr. Preston. Do they do it to that extent? 

Mr. Spe_itMAN. In some cases a provision is made that bridges will 
not be opened during the rush hour. There is such a provision, | 
think, in the case of the 14th Street Bridge. 


CLEARANCES 


Mr. Preston. What will be the difference in the horizontal clear- 
ance for this proposed bridge and the South Capitol Street Bridge? 

Mr. SpetutmMan. The South Capitol Street Bridge has a clearance 
of about 40 feet or 44 feet. 

Mr. Preston. I am talking about horizontal clearance. 

Mr. SpeELLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Width. 

Mr. SprtuMan. Oh, the horizontal clearance. I think that is 
around 150 feet. 

Mr. Preston. Are you sure about that? I am talking about the 
difference. What is the difference between the proposed bridge and 
the South Capitol Street Bridge? 

Mr. SpettMaAN. We will have the same vertical clearance without 
opening and we will have the same or better horizontal clearance. 

Mr. Preston. These are accurate statements you are giving us on 
this, are they? 

Mr. SpeLLMAN. I would have to check tnat. 

Mr. Preston. I would like to have accurate statements. 

Mr. Curtiss. We will check that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SpeLLMAN. We will supply that for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


SOUTH CAPITOL STREET BRIDGE 


Vertical clearance: 45 feet above mean low water 
Horizontal clearance: 150 feet 


PROPOSED JONES POINT BRIDGE 


Vertical clearance: 44 feet above mean low water 
Horizontal clearance: 150 feet 


TRAFFIC USING BRIDGE 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Curtiss, is the purpose of this bridge to eliminate 
local traffic principally, rather than through traffic? 

Mr. Curtiss. It will provide for through traffic and will provide a 
bypass around Washington, much of which, as I explained in my 
opening statement, is now using the city streets of Washington. 

Mr. Preston. Is it more for elimination of local traffic or through 
traffic? 

Mr. Curtiss. I would say it was for both. 

Mr. Preston. In equal proportion? 
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Mr. Curtiss. No; more for the through traffic. 

Mr. Preston. That is the question. More for through traffic? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. To eliminate through traffic coming over the streets 
of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. We already have bypasses in the form of U.S. 13 
and U.S. 301, so far as that is concerned; do we not? 

Mr. Curtiss. They are some distance away, though. 


CONSULTATION WITH CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Preston. Have the Corps of Engineers been consulted about 
this bridge and their recommendations sought? 

Mr. Spettman. The Corps of Engineers have been consulted 
informally by the bridge engineer of the Bureau of Public Roads. 
The present design will meet their requirements. 

Mr. Preston. They did not testify about the legislation before 
any committee in Congress? 

Mr. Spettman. No. There has been no testimony before the 
Congress by the Corps of Engineers. 


APPROACHES 


Mr. Preston. Why were the approaches in Virginia changed from 
Fairfax Street and South Royal Street in Alexandria as originally 
planned? 

Mr. SpetuMaNn. The original study plans indicated that ramps 
could be provided to those two streets which would give access to 
that portion of Alexandria between the Mount Vernon Boulevard 
and the river to the bridge. The citizens of that area objected to it 
on the grounds that that would put traffic into their area. One of 
those streets, Lee Street, is an area which has a number of very old 
Revolutionary-style houses. That was the objection. 

Mr. Preston. So they just changed it over and made one group of 
citizens happy and another group angry? 

Mr. Curtiss. Well, I think Congress did that. 

Mr. SpeLtuMAN. Well, sir, that matter was covered by a hearing 
before the House Committee on the District of Columbia, and they 
ncluded those clauses. 


PRECEDENT FOR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BUILDING BRIDGE 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Curtiss, if we approve this bridge it will estab- 
lish a precedent; will it not? 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not believe so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Give me an example, then, of another. 

Mr. Curtiss. The Memorial Bridge by the Lincoln Memorial. 
That was a Government bridge. 

Mr. Preston. And it directly connects the District of Colsuibis 
with the State of Virginia? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. But this bridge does not, does it? 

Mr. Curtiss. Well, no, it does not directly. 
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Mr. SPELLMAN. Yes, it does, sir. 

Mr. Presron. Does it or does it not? 

Mr. SpettMaNn. It connects the District of Columbia with the State 
of Virginia because there are 2 forks on the Maryland shore, 1 fork 
of which goes up to serve the District of Columbia and the other fork 
of which serves Maryland. There are no places in the little piece 
that runs across Maryland where the Maryland people can get on to 
the bridge. That fork serves only the District of Columbia. This 
bridge serves the same purpose, so far as the District of Columbia is 
concerned, as it would had the bridge been built at the point you 
mentioned, sir, above Alexandria. The bridge was moved down here. 

Mr. Preston. You are getting technical with me. No part of this 
bridge touches any District of Columbia soil, does it? 

Mr. SPELLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Of the bridge? 

Mr. Spetiman. Yes, sir. The District of Columbia owns the bed 
of the river. 

Mr. Preston. There is a triangle that runs out into the river, a 
_ small piece of the river, and you have some footings that touch the 
District of Columbia on this prong that runs off from one end of 
Maryland into the bridge; is that right? 

Mr. SpeLuMan. No, sir. The road serves the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Preston. Yes, I know. Let us see a map of this area. [ 
want to see how accurate your statement is. (Map exhibited to 
Chairman.) 

This does not show it. 

Mr. Spe_tman. No, sir; that does not show it. 

Mr. Martin. The map on top would do better, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SpetuMAN. It does not quite show the District of Columbia 
line. Here [indicating] is the District of Columbia line. The bridge 
goes like this [indicating]. The other bridge was up here [indicating]. 

Mr. Curtiss. The bridge [indicating] crosses over that small triangle 
of the District [indicating]. 

Mr. Yates. Is it an L-shaped bridge? 

Mr. Curtiss. No; the bridge is here [indicating]. One road goes 
into the District and one into , Had 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Spellman, you are looking at the map with me. 
I want to ask you directly: Is this triangle under the bridge the only 
land that this bridge touches or passes over in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. SpELLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Will any of the footings at the end of the bridge rest 
on District of Columbia soil? 

Mr. SpetytMAn. Where your pencil is they will not. 

Mr. Preston. Do they over here [indicating]? 

Mr. SpeLtuMan. No, sir. That is in Virginia. 

Mr. Preston. They donot. So there is a small triangle of an acre, 
— under the bridge over which the bridge would pass, is that 
right? 

‘Mr. SPELLMAN. There is a small triangle there, sir. The length of 
the bridge across it is about 700 feet. 

Mr. Preston. At that point? 

Mr. SPELLMAN. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Preston. 700 feet? 

Mr. SpEttMAN. About 700 feet of the bridge is there. 

Mr. Preston. It passes over the water? 

Mr. SpELLMAN. Yes, sir. That is where the river channel is, so 
that the draw span or the bascule span comes in at that point. That 
is the most expensive part of the bridge construction. 

Mr. Preston. Then this bridge is not similar to the Lincoln Memo- 
rial Bridge, in that a portion of the Lincoln Memorial Bridge rests on 
the District of Columbia soil. 

Mr. SpELLMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. That is not true of this bridge. 

Mr. SpettMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. So I say that this sets a precedent. There is no 
other bridge like it built wholly with Federal funds in the United 
States, is there? 

Mr. SpetuMan. The only precedent I know of, sir, is the Memorial 
Bridge, which connected the District of Columbia with Virginia. 

Mr. Preston. The saine thing we are talking about. 

Mr. Curtiss. Mr. Chairman, I think the confusion in answer to 
one of your questions is this: You see, at the end of the bridge there is a 
curve. Traffic would come up into the District of Columbia along 
that stretch of the bridge and the approach road. That would take 
care of the 6,000 vehicles I referred to, that would be going to points 
in the city of Washington. 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY 


Mr. Preston. Is the State of Virginia being required to furnish 
any rights-of-way on its side? 

Mr. Curtiss. No, sir; because it is already in Government owner- 
ship. 

Mr. Preston. The United States Government owns the land al- 
ready? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Did it own it prior to the authorization in this bill? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. That is correct, is it uct? 

Mr. SPELLMAN. Yes, sir; it has been a Government-owned reserva- 
tion for many years. 

Mr. Preston. Is that why Maryland says the United States Gov- 
ernment should acquire the rights-of-way in Maryland, because they 
are not having to acquire any in Virginia? 

Mr. SpeLLMAN. Maryland did not say that, sir. Congress said 
that in the act authorizing it. 

Mr. Preston. Yes, sir; I understand that. I also understand that 
Maryland does not want to provide any rights-of-way. They have 
not volunteered to do it, have they? 

Mr. Curtiss. They will build the approaches and acquire the 
right-of-way for the approaches. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Spellman, Congress says lots of things in au- 
thorizing legislation that never come into existence. We have several 
billion dollars of authorized projects in this country which Congress 
has never appropriated money for. 
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BRIDGE LENGTH 


Mr. Preston. What is the length of the bridge? 

Mr. Martin. Approximately 5,500 feet, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Slightly over 1 mile. 

Mr. Martin. 5,900 feet exactly, on a design basis. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Bow. It was very, very well covered by the Chairman. There 
is nothing left for the members of the committee to ask about. It 
was very well done. 


ADDITIONAL REQUEST FOR RIGHTS-OF-WAY 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Curtiss, why is this figure increased over the 
figure of $13,825,000 presented in the regular 1957 budget? 

Mr. Curtiss. Mr. Martin tells me that $500,000 which had been 
previously requested by the Park Service for the acquisition of rights- 
of-way is included in this estimate. 

Mr. Martin. They had pending, Mr.Chairman, a request in a 
supplemental for the additional $500,000. 

Mr. Preston. I remember that. 

Mr. Martin. That accounts for the difference. 

Mr. Preston. There are just 1 or 2 other things. 


APPROACHES 


Have you obtained agreements from Maryland and Virginia to 
construct the approaches? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. They are made? 

Mr. Curtiss. We have that arrangement. 


CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULES 


Mr. Preston. What is the date when you propose to begin construc- 
tion, and how long will it take to complete it, approximately? 

Mr. Curtiss. I will ask Mr. Spellman to speak on that. 

Mr. SpetyMan. We would expect to start initial construction, | 
would say, by the first of the year. 

Mr. Preston. How long will it take to complete it, as an estimate? 

Mr. Spe.tuman. I should think, sir, about 3 years. 

Mr. Moore. The start of construction depends on whether we 
get the agreement between Maryland and Virginia to maintain the 
bridge itself. 

Mr. SpELLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moors. Three years from the date we get an agreement. 


AGREEMENTS WITH MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 


Mr. Preston. Do you have with you the letters of agreement 
you have received from the States of Maryland and Virginia? 

Mr. Martin. We have copies, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. May we have copies for the record? 
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Mr. Martry. That is agreements for construction and mainte- 
nance of the approaches? 

Mr. Preston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Martin. These are the same three letters, incidentally, which 
were in the House Interior hearings as a part of the record, printed 
in the record. Those two relate to Maryland and this one relates 
to Virginia. Those were published in the record of the Interior 
hearings before the House committee. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Martin, these letters written to Mr. Broyhill do 
not represent any agreements. 

Mr. Martin. They are not formal agreements, Mr. Chairman. 
We have assurance that they will reduce it to an adequate form 
of agreement at the appropriate time. 

Mr. Preston. As a matter of fact, we do not have any agreements, 
then, do we? 

Mr. Curtiss. We were not in a position to enter into a formal 
agreement with them. 

Mr. Preston. They are in a position to make a formal proposal. 

Mr. Curtiss. They have both verbally and in this written word 
agreed to build the approaches. They have both assured me verbally 
they would do that. 

Mr. Martin. The bill was signed by the President yesterday 
transferring the bridge to our jurisdiction. These represent preliminary 
negotiations. 

Mr. Curtiss. We will be in a position now to actually negotiate 
formal agreements with them. 

Mr. Preston. These are very preliminary letters. 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. I think we should insert these in the record at 
this point. 

(The letters are as follows:) 

STATE OF MARYLAND, STATE ROADS COMMISSION, 
Baltimore, Md., February 27, 1956. 
Hon. Joe, T. Broyui.., ' 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Broyuiti: This Commission has been following with a great deal 
of interest your efforts to secure construction funds as a Federal project for the 
construction of a new bridge across the Potomac River at Jones Point. 

We in Maryland feel that the construction of a new bridge at this location 
would be a vital and necessary link to afford proper traffic movement in the metro- 
politan area around Washington from both sides of the Potomac River. 

As you perhaps know, under our 12-year highway construction and reconstruc- 
tion program, we are building a circumferential route through Montgomery and 
Prince Georges Counties and the original terminus in Prince Georges County 
was at the intersection of the Indian Head Road. The Maryland State Roads 
Commission is definitely on record as favoring the construction of a new bridge 
across the Potomac River at Jones Point and Maryland will assume the responsi- 
bility for the construction of the necessary approach road from the Indian Head 
Road to the Potomac River bank. 

We sincerely hope that the Congress wiil approve your bill calling for the con- 
struction of this bridge and that the necessary appropriation will befortheoming. 

Sincerely yours, 


R. H. McCain, Chairman 
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CoMMONWEALTH OF VIRG:NIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, 
Richmond, Va., February 28, 1956. 
Subject: Route No. 88, project No. 7300-70—Federal project U-100-1 (1) 
Approaches to the proposed Jones Point Bridge, city of Alexandria. 
Hon. C. D. Curtiss, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Captain Curtiss: For your current advice, definite progress has been 
made for the provision of the immediate approaches to the Jones Point Bridge 
within the city of Alexandria. 

In a meeting in this office on April 19, 1955, with Messrs. Taylor, Shotwell, and 
Sullivan of your Bureau, a division of areas of responsibility was defined. Thy 
Federal appropriation to the bridge to cover the area east of the west right-of- 
way line of the Mount Vernon Memorial Boulevard. The city and State, by the 
application of Federal-aid urban or national interstate funds, to construct from 
this line westward to and including a cloverleaf separation with Route 1, as the 
first stage. A copy of a resolution by the city council of Alexandria, adopted on 
October 25, 1955, is attached. 

Preliminary designs have included ramps from and toward the central business 
district of Alexandria, connecting directly to the bridge structure. These ramp 
connections were originally requested by officials of the city and would serve to 
disperse some of the local traffic from the interchange with Route 1. Perhaps 
this can be cooperatively developed during the design stage. The city has the 
authority to prohibit trucks from these ramps. 

I can also advise you of progress toward the second stage of construction which 
would connect the bridge approach to the Shirley Highway. With every fine 
assistance from your urban design office, alternate lines have been projected and 
studied. 

This constitutes a part of the 20-mile circumferential route approved as an 
addition to the National Interstate System on September 15, 1955. Field studies 
are now underway on this entire route. 

Should it become an issue in forwarding the development of the Jones Point 
Bridge facility, Virginia will accept responsibility for the maintenance of the 
completed portion within our State boundaries. 

I believe the factual information contained in this letter will be useful to you. 
We are entering a progressive stage of development after our many years of con- 
cern for the increasing traffie congestion in the Washington metropolitan area of 
Virginia. 

With highest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. ANDERSON, Commissioner. 


StaTe oF MarRyLaNp, State Roaps ComMIssION, 
Baltimore, Md., February 28, 1956. 
Mr. C. D. Curtiss, 
Commissioner United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Curtiss: There is enclosed, copy of letter of February 27, 1956, con- 
cerning the Jones Point Bridge approaches, from Chairman McCain to the 
Honorable Joel T. Broyhill, Member of Congress, which Mr. Pritchett requested 
be brought to your attention. 

Regarding the extent of the subject approach connection, you are informed that 
this Commission recently approved an extension of approximately 3,000 feet of 
additional highway as part of the Washington Circumferential Expressway from 
the present terminal at Indian Head Road westerly to approximately station 
240+-00, which is the approximate limit established by the United States Bureau 
= — Roads for the Maryland approach to the aforementioned Jones Point 

ridge. 

With kind personal regards, 

Very truly yours, 
Watter C. Hopkins, 
Deputy Chief Engineer. 
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Mr. Preston. You have no doubt about the agreements being 
executed formally? 

Mr. Curtiss. None whatever, sir. I am satisfied that they will be. 

Mr. Preston. I could not understand why they would not be, with 
a fat Santa Claus coming down the chimney like this. 

I think that is all, gentlemen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Curtiss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Moors. Thank you very much. 


WEDNESDAY, May 23, 1956. 


Jones Pornt BripvGe 
WITNESS | 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Preston. The next witness we will hear at this time is our 
distinguished colleague from Virginia, Mr. Broyhill. We are glad to 
have you with us, Congressman Broyhill. We know of your interest 
in this bridge, and we would like to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Broyuintt. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I do not want to usurp this privilege and impose upon the com- 
mittee by repeating a lot of things which have already been conveyed 
io the committee. I am merely here today to try to reemphasize the 
important necessity of the construction of this bridge, and the need 
of the appropriation. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that when these funds were 
originally requested in the budget to be placed in the Interior appro- 
priations bill, it was the opinion of the committee that the funds 
should not be appropriated in that bill because there was legislation 
pending to eaten the authority for construction to the Commerce 
Department. I could not quarrel with the committee too much on 
that. Then, there was a question in the committee’s mind as to 
whether the approach roads and agreements connected therewith 
had been worked out by the various States involved. That was a 
proper question for the Interior Appropriation Subcommittee to ask. 

When the Commerce bill came up, as you recall, I appeared before 
the Commerce Appropriations Subcommittee. At that time the 
chairman stated that he did not think he had the authority to place 
it in the Commerce bill because transferring legislation had not been 
passed as yet, and I agreed with the chairman. 

Since that time, and during all that period of time, I have been 
birddogging this bill as much as I could. We finally got it through 
the House and I paid a visit to Senator Bible over on the Senate side, 
who is the chairman of the District Subcommittee handliag that bill, 
and urged him to step up the date of the hearing, so we could get it 
in the Commerce appropriation bill. 

I have spoken to several members of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and it is my understanding that it was their 
iitention of putting it in the Commerce bill over there provided we 
got this legislation approved and signed by the President. 
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I called the White House five times last week, after that bill passed 
the Senate, to make sure it was signed as quickly as possible, before 
the Senate marked up the Commerce bill. 

Mr. Horan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Broynrti. I understand that the Senate subcommittee is 
marking up the Commerce bill now. They started yesterday after- 
noon, as I understand it, but there was a question there, and this was 
indicated to me by one of the clerks—it was not stated officially— 
that there was a possibility that the Commerce Committee might not 
put that money in the Commerce bill over there because of this 
supplemental request. I certainly hope that we do not get caught in 
the switches again, where one committee says, ‘‘Well, put it in the 
Commerce bill,” and then another committee says, “Well, put it in 
the supplemental bill.” 

I hope that they do put it in the Commerce bill over in the Senate 
and that the conferees on the House side will go along with it. Of 
course, the Bureau of the Budget has requested it again in this supple- 
mental appropriation which you are considering today. It does not 
make any difference how we get it, as long as we get it. The main 
thing, Mr. Chairman, is that the authorization for the construction 
has been well justified. It is badly needed. Any delay on a techni- 
cality will further aggravate the traffic congestion and problems here 
in the area. There are more crossings over the Potomac River from 
the standpoint of traffic here in this area than any crossing in the 
world, and that would include the Hudson River between New Jersey 
and New York. This bridge right here would sap away about 20,000 
vehicles a day, which are now using these central area bridges, and 
as a result the traffic piles into the streets of the Nation’s Capital, 
including Independence Avenue up here. 

I do hope that the committee will see fit to favorably consider this 
appropriation request since all of the obstacles which were indicated 
by the prior committee—the Interior Appropriations Committee— 
have been met, I believe, and I certainly have tried to meet those 
objections before coming before this committee. 

I think possibly, the Commissioner of the Bureau of Public Roads 
may have attested to that fact in his testimony. 

Mr. Preston. Why is it that the State of Maryland will not furnish 
the rights-of-way for this bridge instead of having the Federal 
Government spend $500,000 for them? 

Mr. Broynity. Mr. Chairman, that $500,000 is just for the property 
located at the bridge abutment. This bridge is part of the master 
circumferential belt highway which is a multi-million-dollar proposi- 
tion, and the State of Maryland has spent millions of dollars on that 
belt boulevard up to the bridge. 

I am not in a position to justify or argue the right or wrong as to 
whether the Federal Government should pay for the abutting land 
cost at that point, but I know the State of Maryland has spent millions 
of dollars for their share of all the approach roads. 

Mr. Preston. Well, of course, that road would have been built 
anyway, regardless of the Jones Point Bridge. 

Mr. Broyuitu. No; it would not, sir; because it would have no real 
value as a circumferential belt boulevard unless it did connect with 
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the Jones Point Bridge. Some parts of it, yes, would have been 
justified. 

Mr. Preston. That is what I was thinking about. Of course, the 
approaches would be a different thing. They would be built especially 
for the purpose of the bridge. 

The committee has gone into this matter rather fully and you are 
aware of the fact, of course, that this is a unique proposal. In fact, 
it is the only one, so far as I know, in the United States, where a 
bridge is built wholly with Federal funds between two States. In this 
ease neither end of the bridge touches the land of the District of 
Columbia. It is true, of course, that a portion of the bridge will be 
above 700 feet of water which is under the jurisdiction of the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. Broynitu. Mr. Chairman, may I make a comment on that? 

Mr. Preston. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Broyuiui. I think that is a good point which you brought out 
there, and I know several Members of the House have expressed their 
concern about the Federal Government paying for an interstate bridge. 

However, if you were on the floor of the House during the debate 
on this transfer bill, you would recall that it was pointed out by Judge 
Smith as to how this is merely an interstate bridge, beginning in 
Virginia and ending in Maryland by a matter of feet. 

‘The original proposal called for that particular bridge to be located 
a little farther upstream, which would have actually caused the bridge 
to be wholly and entirely within the District of Columbia. 

As a matter of convenience and to tie in the circumferentia! boule- 
vard, it was moved a little farther downstream. It does the State of 
Maryland no more good by starting at this pomt than it would if it 
were moved about 150 feet farther upstream to begin in the District 
of Columbia. It is a part of the metropolitan Washington traffic plan 
and is not necessarily to get traffic for the convenience of the State of 
Virginia and the State of Maryland to go from one State to the other. 

It is designed to sap the traffic away from the downtown streets of 
Washington. I would have no quarrel if the bridge were located 
a half-mile upstream as long as it carried the traffic away from the 
central area of the Washington metropolitan area. The State of 
Virginia as a whole is not iaterested in this bridge just to get its 
traffic from the State of Virginia over to the State of Maryland. 
They consider it an entirely metropolitan Washington area problem 
and not an interstate problem such as would be the case if it were 
located 25 or 30 miles downstream. 

Mr. Preston. Of course, it would benefit the merchants of Alex- 
andria very considerably by bringing a lot of Maryland business over 
to Virginia. 

Mr. Broyuiuy. Mr. Chairman, there is no question but what it 
will benefit the local citizens a great deal and that is the reason why 
we justified the State of Virginia, the city of Alexandria, as well as 
the State of Maryland, spending several millions of dollars in approach 
costs. 

Originally the State of Virginia would not pay anything in the way 
of approach costs, and it took a lot of convincing to get them to go 
along with their portion of the cost. So, everyone will benefit from it. 

Mr. Preston. You are aware of the fact that there has been no 
agreement reached on maintenance? 
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Mr. Broyutiu. Mr. Chairman, there was an agreement reached on 
everything else except maintenance and that was something we 
added in the new bill. In the original authorization bill it was pro- 
vided that the Interior Department would do all of the maintenance. 
In the new bill we —aanar Virginia and Maryland with the mainte- 
nance and I think they should perform the maintenance. Yet, while 
this bill was being considered, they talked with the District of Colum- 
bia officials and, according to Mr. Curtiss, the District of Columbia 
officials seemed to arrive at the agreement that it should be a three- 
way proposition. 

Senator Beall, of Maryland, was going to offer an amendment to the 
bill in the Senate, and I asked him not to do it, because I did not 
think we should jeopardize this legislation any further for a maiter of 
$8,000 a year on the part of each of the States insofar as maintenance 
was concerned. I am not at all concerned if the District of Columbia 
subsequently does not agree to legislation to share the cost. 

Mr. Preston. However, the bill which has recently been signed by 
the President does provide that the two States, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, shall maintain it. 

Mr. Broyai.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Of course, that is not binding on them unless they 
agree to it. 

Mr. Brora. Yes, sir; but they had agreed to one-third because 
the District of Columbia agreed one-third would be proper, but they 
would have to come back again and agree to the one-half. However, 
we are only talking about $8,000 for each State, and I know good and 
well that the States are not going to jeopardize the construction of the 
bridge by refusing payment of $8,000 a year for maintenance. 

Mr. Preston. Well, gentlemen of the committee, are there any 
questions of Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Horan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, Mr. Broyhill, for your testimony. 

Mr. Broyuitu. Thank you, sir. 


Fripay, June 1, 1956. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON WEATHER CONTROL 
WITNESSES 


CAPT. HOWARD T. ORVILLE, CHAIRMAN 
CAPT. F. A. BERRY, CHIEF SCIENTIFIC ADVISER 
JACK C. OPPENHEIMER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. 

We only have one item to consider this afternoon, which is found in 
House Document No. 403, the Advisory Committee on Weather 
Control. It is a request in the amount of $350,000, or an increase of 
$75,000 over the 1956 budget. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert in the record at this point pages 7 through 21 of the 
justifications. 


(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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ApvisorY COMMITTEE ON WEATHER CONTROL 


Supplemental estimate of appropriation, 1957—Salaries and expenses 


1956 appropriation $275, 000 
+75, 000 


1957 estimate 


HIGHLIGHT 


The Committee was established to study and evaluate public and private 
experiments in weather control. It is proposed to continue statistical evaluation 
and physical evaluation activities in fiscal year 1957. The Committee’s final 
report is due June 30, 1958, and 30 days thereafter it ceases to exist, 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


This Committee was established by the act of August 13, 1953 (67 Stat. 559). 
The act provides that it shall evaluate all public and private experiments in 
weather control and report its findings to the President for submission to the 
Congress. 

Reasonable persons familiar with developments in the field have not doubted 
that rainfall can, under certain circumstances, be produced or increased with 
artificial nucleating agents. The question has been whether such agents have 
produced or can produce economically important increases. 

Statistical evaluations performed by the Committee’s staff during the calendar 
year 1955 have shown that cloud seeding—involving the release of artificial 
nucleating agents from ground generators—has produced apparent increases in 
precipitation ranging from 9 to 18 percent during the seeded storms over certain 
target areas in the West Coast States. Such increases are economically 
important. 

The Committee's findings apply only to the West Coast Siates and only to the cold 
seasons.—For a number of scientific and practical reasons, the Committee was 
forced to limit its study to this area. It can make very few helpful and positive 
statements about the effectiveness of cloud seeding in other parts of the Nation. 
It has no reason to be pessimistic but it has inadequate evidence for any firm 
conclusions. 

The Committee therefore proposes during the next 2 years to (a) gain important 
if partial answers to the question as to whether results apparently found on the 
west coast can be found or brought about in other parts of the Nation, (b) en- 
courage in established agencies of the Government basic and applied research on 
weather modification within their areas of interest, and (c) make detailed recom- 
mendations to the Congress on the extent to which the federal Government in 
the future should experiment with, engage in and regulate activities designed to 
control weather. 

COMMENTS ON PROGRAM 


Potential benefits from cloud seeding 


The Committee has an obligation not only to determine whether cloud seeding 
actually produces effects but also to consider the impact of these effects economi- 
cally, legally, politically, and socially. Full studies of the legal, political, and 
social questions have been somewhat held in abeyance pending more reliable 
findings as to the reality of the physical effects. However, the economic aspects 
are directly related to the question of whether farmers, ranchers, utilities, and 
other water users should continue to finance cloud seeding activities and it has 
been possible for the Committee to investigate the economics of cloud seeding in 
some detail. 

The Committee has done this by means of a study carried out and supervised 
by A. M. Eberle, vice chairman of the Committee and dean of agriculture, South 
Dakota State College, and by means of field trips undertaken by the Committee 
and staff personnel. » 

A test-tube case might be cited. A west coast utility company has calculated 
that a 10 percent increase in precipitation over a very small watershed meant 
20,000 acre-feet of additional water annually valued at $20 per acre-foot. The 
utility seeded for 5 years at a cost of $20,000 a year. The increase then,.if ob- 
tained, was worth $2 million over the 5-year period while the seeding cost $100,000. 

The Committee subsequently evaluated this project and its statistical analysis 
showed about a 10 percent increase at the 90 percent level of significance. A result 
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so stated means that the company stood 1 chance in 10 of losing $100,000 by 
seeding over the 5-year period, but it also means that the company stood 9 chances 
out of 10 of losing $1,900,000 if it had not seeded. 

Obviously the company will accept these odds and will continue seeding. The 
apparent benefits should produce profits for the company as a reward for its willing- 
ness to support research involving an economic gamble. Eventually, of course, 
the benefits will be passed on to the consumer. 

Attempting to establish theoretically the benefits of precipitation increases, the 
committee’s economic study, supervised by Dean Eberle, showed that an incre- 
ment of 0.01 inch of rainfall on spring wheat will increase production enough to 
pay for the entire cost of an average cloud seeding project (ground generators re- 
leasing silver iodide). Assuming 8 inches of precipitation during the growing 
season, this 0.0l-inch increment would amount, percentagewise, to an increase of 
only one-eighth of 1 percent. 

The study showed that increases of 10 percent could produce benefit-cost ratios 
of about 15 to 1 in hydroelectric projects. For example, it estimated that a 10 
percent increase in precipitation following operations in tributary areas of the 
Colorado River could produce a benefit-cost ratio of 14.8 to 1 during an average 
season. The operations would cost about $1 million and would produce 2,270,000 
acre-feet of increased seasonal runoff. Davis Dam stores 1,820,000 acre-feet, 
The precipitation-increasing operation—assuming the 10 percent increase—could 
therefore produce as much as Davis Dam could store (at any one time). 

The study included calculations of probable yield increases in the Great Plains 

' States, assuming the 10 percent increase. For much of the farming area of the 
Missouri Basin this was estimated at 3 bushels additional wheat or 9 bushels addi- 
tional corn per acre, approximately 20 percent increases on a wheat equivalent 
basis. At current price levels this could mean at least $5 increase in production 
per crop acre, with relatively little increase in production costs. This increase 
on the 90 million acres of cropland harvested in the basin would represent an 
increase of $450 million in gross returns—almost $1,000 per farm. 

The above calculations are rough and the generalizations broad. However, 
they do show the magnitude of possible benefits if we can assume increases. 

One more point might be mentioned: While the Western States have shown the 
most widespread interest in cloud seeding, because of a general scarcity of water, 
the Eastern States may eventually benefit most because those States can put the 
water to higher grade uses. 

The committee’s economic study demonstrated that it is worthwhile attempting 
to increase precipitation even if the effort produces quite small increments. Asa 
corollary, it demonstrated that it is worthwhile trying to develop methods of eval- 
uation sensitive enough to detect and measure reasonably small increments. 

The committee’s assignment 

Evaluating cloud seeding projects, which have been designed to produce water 
rather than scientific information, poses some very difficult problems. Not all of 
these can be resolved to the satisfaction of all persons, some of whom seek concrete 
physical evidence instead of the inferential evidence provided by statistical analy- 
sis. Not all of these can be resolved, either, to the satisfaction of those who will 
accept inferential evidence but have an idealized concept as to what the statistical 
problem should be rather than what it is, and, sometimes, an extreme idea as to 
the odds one should require before arriving at a decision. 

Nevertheless the Congress has asked for some useful commonsense conclusions 
for the guidance of practical men. Recognizing the shortcomings of the data and 
the difficulties involved in the analysis, the committee undertook the assignment 
given it by law and has announced some conclusions. These conclusions amount 
to an estimate of the odds rather than an arbitrary statement on what has been 
done or can be done. This may not be completely satisfactory, but of course it 
is true that the farmer and the businessman must rely on an estimate of the odds 
for the great majority of their day-to-day economic decisions. 

The conclusions, announced by the committee though limited in scope, are 
still important. They have sprung partly from: (a) a careful study of and an 
up-to-date understanding of the physical processes involved; (b) visual evidence 
of weather changes brought about by nucleating agents, noted by members on 
field trips; and (c) the members’ estimate of the professional competence and 
integrity of persons or groups engaged in cloud seeding. 

Such things, unfortunately, usually can be adduced as scientific evidence, though 
they inevitably enter into the judgments of those who must consider the problem. 
Since the Committee’s assignment clearly involves adducing evidence, it has had 
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to initiate and carry on a formalized program of evaluation which it has divided 
into two parts, (a) statistical evaluation, and (b) physical evaluation. 


The problem of evaluation 


When one seeds supercooled clouds with dry ice dispensed from aircraft, he 
can sometimes see the results of his handiwork. He may see the tops of clouds 
boil up or rain fall from seeded sections and not from others. He gets visual 
evidence, therefore, to back up his claim that he has modified weather and, 
perhaps, increased the rainfall. 

Most commercial cloud seeders, however, do not use aircraft because (a) they 
cost a great deal to operate, (b) they can only cover limited areas, and (c) favor- 
able seeding opportunities almost invariably occur at times unfavorable for flying. 
Instead, they use ground penerators releasing silver iodide smoke which, presum- 
ably, is drawn up into clouds by the updrafts characteristic of storms. 

‘Lhe silver iodide smoke is invisible and under certain conditions, it ‘‘decays’’, 
that is, its erystals lose the shape that makes them effective as nucleating agents. 
No one can say positively that the material gets up into the clouds at the proper 
time, in the proper quantities and with the proper effectiveness. 

Furthermore, visual evidence of an effect is often impossible to obtain. The 
cloud seeder sends up the chemical agent a number of miles upwind of his “‘target”’ 
and, of course, some time before he expects the effect. He operates during storm 
periods when visibility is limited. But, most importantly, he usually does not 
attempt to “make’”’ rain bui to ‘‘increase’’ it—that is, he operates when rain is 
imminent or is falling naturally. In sucha situation, who can distinguish between 
manmade rainfall and that which would have fallen in the ordinary course of 
events? 

The only answer lies, not in ascertaining the effect as it occurs, but attempting 
to do so after it has occurred. This means measuring the rainfall and finding out 
if it is unusual or more than expected. But—how does one define ‘“‘unusual’’ and 
how much was expected? 

First, we must be able to estimate how much rain would have fallen naturally 
if no cloud seeding had been conducted. This is difficult for a number of reasons, 
among which are: 


1. Rainfall amounts at a given location cannot be forecast with any degree 
of accuracy. 


2. Rainfall has a large normal variability from time to time and place to 


place. We are all familiar with the local shower, when it rains on one side 
of the street and not the other. 

Since the effects we are trying to identify are smaller than the variations be- 
tween individual storms, we must deal with comparatively long-term averages 
in Which the natural variations will average out and any artificial effects will have 
an opportunity to demonstrate themselves. 

This can be done in two ways. First, one can look back into the records and 
determine the average for the area over a period of time, considering this the 
expected value. Obviously, the cloud seeder, if he does nothing, stands a 50—50 
chance of getting credit for an increase or getting blame for a decrease, depending 
on whether the rainfall reaches or exceeds the mean. Conceivably cloud seeders 
could make money on these prospects considering the attractive economic potential. 

Second, one can compare the rainfall on the “‘target’’ with that which fell on 
nearby areas. One or more ‘‘control” areas, adjacent to and upwind from the 
target are chosen. Using stations with the longest possible past records of rain- 
fall data the amounts that have fallen in the target during all past storms are 
compared with the amounts that fell in the control during the same storms. In 
this way we obtain a “regression’’, a mathematical estimate of the amount of 
rain that should fall naturally in the target area when a known amount falls in 
the control. This estimate has a certain inherent probability of error which 
depends upon how closely the target and control rainfalls have approached each 
other in the past. 

This can be expressed as a “correlation coefficient’’, 1.00 being perfect agree- 
ment (which is never found) and 0.00 meaning there is absolutely no relation 
between the two. In our evaluations we are usually dealing with correlation 
coefficients between 0.80 and 0.90. 

To detect appreciable increases in precipitation by statistical means with 
reasonable confidence, not only a high target-control correlation but also a large 
number of seeded cases are required. Consequently only those projects which 
— been conducted over a period of years offer much promise of a successful 
analysis. 
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Obviously, this second method is more reliable and sensitive than the first and 
therefore, has been adopted by the Committee. The method still suffers, though 
considerably less, from the disability of the first, that is, the natural variability 
of weather in time and space. 

At this juncture one gets to a discussion of statistical methodology, inevitably 
technical and long and therefore inappropriate in a budget document. Some 
general comments, however, may prove helpful. 

At the outset the Committee attempted to familiarize itself with all the work 
done by others in evaluating cloud-seeding experiments. Quite naturally jt 
hoped and expected to advance the science of evaluation. If it has been success. 
ful, the Committee has made progress, in part, in the following ways: 

1. It has insisted on its evaluation work being carried forward by persons 
having a basic understanding of meteorological phenomena and a detailed under- 
standing of climatological data, as well as professional competence in the field 
of statistics. This has made it possible for the Committee’s staff to avoid at 
least some of the pitfalls not obvious to workers having exclusive knowledge of 
one or another of the fields, and to develop some refinements not available to them. 

2. It has—through its staff—used and adapted a method for transforming 
data to normality which, to the best of the Committee’s knowledge, other workers 
have not used. A long study of rainfall distributions has made this method of 
transformation appear superior for evaluating weather control experiments. 

3. It has made extensive use of the Monte Carlo method for determining the 
sensitivity and reliability of its tests. It has, in other words, set up precipitation- 
increasing projects in the form of statistical models (based on real mod>ls) into 
which hypothetical increases have been fed. It has, then, used its evaluation 
methods to detect and measure the increases fed into the models and known to 
be present. This has given the staff a rather precise idea as to the efficiency of 
its methods and the reliance which can be placed in the results. 

4. It has adapted the sequential method of analysis for use in evaluating proj- 
ects for which the target-control method seemed unsuitable, 

But probably the greatest advantages possessed by the Committee over pre- 
vious workers, whose previous work often served as foundation for the Com- 
mittce’s work, are that it has been able to evaluate many more projects and that 
it has been able to keep a permanent staff on the job doing nothing else. 


Program for physical evaluation 


House Report No. 603 and Senate Report No. 512 on fiscal year 1956 appro- 
priations specifically recognized the need for the Advisory Committee’s physical 
evaluation program. The Committee has initiated a program of physical evalua- 
tion scientifically designed to ascertain if there is physical evidence to support its 
statistical evaluations. 

The Committee’s statistical evaluation program has established, with a satis- 
factory degree of probability, that cloud-seeding operations conducted on the 
windward slopes of the West Coast States during the winter and spring montis, 
have produced increases in precipitation, from the storms seeded, of 9 to 18 per- 
cent over that which would have been expected without seeding. The physical 
evaluation program at Mount Washington has supported these statistical findings 
by visual and instrumental observations of small-scale cloud-seeding operations 
under controlled conditions during the past winter. These findings, while 
encouraging, apply only to a limited area during the cooler seasons of the year. 
In the central portion of the United States, the majority of precipitation falls 
during the warmer months. Not only is the freezing level much higher at this 
time of year but also, in this area, there are no major mountain systems to assist 
the artificial nuclei in reaching the proper altitudes for effectiveness. 

The best way to ascertain the effectiveness, or lack of it, of cloud seeding in 
the central and eastern portions of the United States, and during the warm sea- 
sons of the year, would be to carry out a series of carefully designed and super- 
vised cloud seeding experiments in these areas over an extended period, at least 
5 years and preferably longer. Similar programs would be necessary to definitely 
establish the ability of man to reduce the frequency of hail and lightning. 

Since this would require an almost indefinite extension of the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s activities, which is not contemplated, it is hoped that the appropriate 
permanent agencies of the Federal Government will undertake such projects in 
due time. In the meanwhile, the Committee proposes to attack these problems 
by a series of small-scale physical evaluation projects, intended to produce 
qualitative answers from small expenditures in a limited time. The information 
so gained will also be of value in the design and conduct of any long-term cloud 
seeding experiments undertaken by the permanent agencies of the Government. 
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Specifically, it is proposed to undertake the following physical evaluation 
projects during the next fiscal year: 

(a) It is planned to make studies of the feasibility, and economic aspects, of 
increasing precipitation by cloud seeding in selected portions of the United States, 
representative of various types of annual precipitation, similar to the study cur- 
rently being made of the Tennessee Valley area. Three areas will be studied, 
each study costing $10,000. 

In addition, it is planned to investigate the possibility of improved tracer 
techniques and new evaluation methods which might be used in areas where the 
data is inadequate for the more conventional techniques. The cost of this 
investigation is estimated to be $20,000. 

(b) It is planned to continue cooperation with the United States Forest Service 
in a cloud-seeding program in the national forests in the Pacific Northwest, to 
estimate the effectiveness of seeding in decreasing lightning storms in certain 
critical areas having a high incidence of lightning-caused forest fires. The 
Committee’s contribution to the project will be $25,000. 

(c) To obtain further information concerning the effects of topography upon 
precipitation during cloud-seeding operations in the Pacific Coast States, it is 
planned to obtain motion pictures of radarscopes during seeding operations. 
From a study of these pictures and simultaneously obtained me teorological data, 
it is hoped to discover common factors of storms successfully seeded in contrast 
to those where the seeding apparently caused little or no effect. This study will 
cost $25,000. 

(d) To obtain information as to the effectiveness of cloud seeding during the 
warm months over flat terrain, it is planned to conduct cloud seeding operations 
of cumulus-type clouds under a variety of conditions in several locations. Nuclei 

counts will be obtained by light aircraft and effects observed visually and by time- 
lapse motion pictures. The cost of the project will be $53,000. 

(e) Laboratory studies have revealed that there are a number of substances 
other than silver iodide which may make effective cloud-seeding nuclei. One of 
these, cupric sulfide, is much less expensive and is not subject to loss of effectiveness 
with time, which some experiments indicate may be the case with silver iodide 
it is proposed to investigate the effectiveness of cupric sulfide as an artificial 
nucleating agent. The cost of this item is estimated at $20,000. 

(f) One of the basic factors in the precipitation process, about which least is 
known is the day-to-day variation in the number of freezing nuclei present in the 
atmosphere and the extent to which the effectiveness of cloud seeding depends 
upon the number of natural nuclei present in the atmosphere at the time. The 
only place where routine observations have been made is at Mount Washington, 
\.H. It is planned to procure a few cloud chambers and lend them to strategically 
located meteorological observatories where routine observations would be made 
on a cooperative basis. This would not only yield information of value to the 
Committee’s objective but it is hoped might serve as the foundation for a regular 
network of stations to be supported by one of the permanent agencies of the 
Government. The cost to set up a network of 4 or 5 stations is estimated to be 
$2,950. 

Program for statistical evaluation 


Complimentary to the physical evaluation program, the Committee proposes to 
continue its statistical evaluation program, extending it to other areas and seasons, 
along the following lines of attack: 

1) Continue statistical evaluations of seeding projects using all hitherto 
unprocessed data up to June 30, 1956, and current data from commercial seeding. 
Assembling and analyzing the largest possible collection of such data should 
provide a reliable indication of the effectiveness of cloud seeding in various 
locations in the United States. 

(2) Endeavor to find common meteorological factors in commercial operations 
that yield outstanding statistical results either by themselves or within storm 
types. 

COMMENTS ON ITEMS 


Personal services: Permanent employees (01) 


The Committee expects to have hired on July 1, 1956, or shortly thereafter, a 
total of 16 employees (5 of which are shown under “Payments to other agencies 
for reimbursable details” on the green sheets). 

The total includes 11 technical employees: A meteorologist (chief scientific 
adviser), a meteorologist (chief climatologist, GS-15), 2 meteorologists (meteor- 
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ologist-statisticians, GS-12), a GS-7 (chief computing clerk) shown under “Pay. 
ments to other agencies for reimbursabel details’? and 2 meteorologists, GS-12, 
GS-7 (geographer), a GS—5 (meteorological aid), 2 GS-5’s (computing clerks ) 
This technical staff, with the assistance of consultants, is doing and will continue 
to do the job of statistical evaluation, will provide general meteorological and 
statistical advice to the Committee, and will supervise the physical evaluation 
program. 

The total includes 5 administrative employees: An executive secretary (special 
position provided for in the legislation), an administrative assistant (GS-9), 2 
GS-—5’s (stenographers), a GS—4 (clerk-typist). The administrative staff takes 
care of the administrative and clerical work necessary to support the technical! 
staff and the Committee itself. 

The Committee proposes to operate with a staff of 16 employees during fiscal 
year 1957. This will bring the total amount for salaries of permanent employees 
and those shown under ‘Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details’’ 
to $102,263 as compared to $96,610 during fiscal year 1956 when the Committee 
had a staff of 15 employees. 


Personal services: Temporary employees (01) 


The Committee pays temporary employees of two types. First, its Committee 
members receive, as provided by the act, $50 per day when engaged on Committee 
business. Second, it hires consultants to undertake special projects relevant to 
the Committee’s assignment and to lend advice on the Committee’s program. 

The Committee has decided to rely substantially on the services of consultants 
because of the particular and unusually difficult assignment and for several other 
specific reasons: (a) It could thereby obtain the services of outstanding experts 
who would not consider leaving their present positions nor, in some cases, working 
at Government fates of salary, (b) it could get scientists from universities during 
vacation times, (c) it could, in some cases, get greater enthusiasm and devotion 
to the task for short periods of work, and (d) it could thereby get new ideas and 
diverse viewpoints, essential when dealing with a complex and controversial sub- 
ject. 

In fiscal year 1955 there was expended $28,679 for temporary employees, and 
there are fiscal year 1956 and 1957 estimates of $25,570 and $36,000, respectively, 
for that purpose. Payments to Committee members came to $12,000 during 
fiscal year 1955 and are estimated to come to $13,800 during each of fiscal years 
1956 and 1957. 

This leaves $22,200 (subtracting $13,800 from $36,000) for temporary employees 
other than Committee members during fiscal year 1957. 

To insure that its statistical analyses are of the highest caliber, the Committee 
expects to have a continuation of the review of its statistical evaluation by a 
panel of statistical experts of the highest reputation. Failure to do so would 
bare the Committee’s reports to criticism which would vitiate its value to the 
public. The Committee expects to pay the members of this panel a total of 
$1,500, representing a total of 30 man-days (6 man-days in meetings, 24 man-days 
for individual consultation). 

To insure that its expanded physical evaluation program will be conducted on 
the highest scientific plane, the Committee expects to continue to have this pro- 
gram guided and reviewed by outstanding cloud physicists and other scientists. 
The Committee expects to pay these technical experts a total of $9,000, represent- 
ing a total of 180 man-days (60 days in meetings, 120 man-days for individual 
consultation). 

It will be noted that compared to fiscal year 1956 the amount for the retaining 
of temporary employees to continue the review of the statistical analyses is reduced 
from $9,000 to $1,500 and the sum for hiring experts to guide and review the 
physical evaluation is doubled. This emphasizes the establishment of the 
methodology and procedures for the statistical evaluation program on the one 
hand and the development and enlargement of the physical evaluation program 
on the other. 

This leaves $11,700 (subtracting $1,500 and $9,000 from $22,200 for other 
temporary employees). This means the equivalent of about one permanent 
position at the rate of pay necessary to obtain the services of persons having the 
ability and background required. It is $6,200 less than the estimate for fiscal 
year 1956 because the retaining of a bibliographical expert and other specialists 
was not deemed necessary in view of the Committee’s decision to recommend an 
extension of its legislative authority. 

The Committee cannot foresee in specific detail all of its needs for consultants. 
It can suggest likely needs as follows: (a) an expert to assist in preparing reports, 
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publications, charts, and other visual presentations of the material issued by the 
Committee, (6) consultants having special knowledge concerning particular phases 
of cloud physics, (c) legal and economic consultants to assist in preparing legisla- 
tion which the Committee may recommend to the Congress in accordance with 
Public Law 256 as amended. 

The Committee sees no need for employing persons having the above special 
talents throughout the year and believes it can obtain the services of such persons 
for shorter periods on a consultant basis with less cost to the Government. 


Travel (02) 


Very little of the Committee’s fiscal year 1956 travel funds have gone or will go 
for expenses of Committee employees. Most of the travel funds will pay for 
Committee meetings in Washington and inspection trips in the field. A sub- 
stantial part will go to pay travel expenses of consultants asked to come to Wash- 
ington or locations in the field or asked to represent the Committee at meetings 
where the latest scientific information is presented or can be secured during 
informal sessions. 

Committee members from private life come from widely separated parts of the 
Nation. The Committee is large, having 11 members plus 6 alternate members 
from Government. Practical judgments by the Committee members will be 
required if they are going to get the definite answers desired by the Congress. 
Sound judgments do not necessarily come from the study of textbook material; 
instead, they very often come from commonsense impressions received in actually 
observing experimental work and in talking to persons who carry out practical 
work in the field. Therefore, travel is important to the Committee’s work. 

The estimate for travel has been arrived at by considering: (a) the necessity of 
Committee meetings and inspection and hearings in the field by the Committee, 
(b) the need for the technical staff to witness and inspect actual operations in 
order to intelligently evaluate them, and (c) the experience to date in fiscal year 
1956. Reasonable travel needs this fiscal year will probably not exceed $21,000 
or $4,000 less than the original $25,000 estimate for travel during the fiscal year 
1956. The Committee believes that it can hold down its travel expenses to the 
figure for the current fiscal year or lower. Therefore, it is estimated $18,000 for 
travel during fiscal year 1957. 

The following tabulation shows the Committee’s estimate for travel during 
fiscal year 1957: 


Committee meetings in Washington (4)_._..._---.-__.--_____-___-_- $2, 500 
Oana OE URRRONE ee. mates ane nnonenacecee 8, 000 
eG (| een a 2, 000 
ie een amen ATT, U2) ak ee nen nc cn nnwnccccs 2, 500 
ee EE) Ge ea a a 1, 000 
RRO On MOM GI nO OONENILORAS ok oo ck acne cco cece encccencwnan 3, 000 
TR SS it NS eS REE ERR ee ee ae 2, 500 

SST a spl ie hy A ee A 21, 500 
a ei bice nla ihicnepnt orth miei 18, 000 


Calculations for the total estimate above have been made on the basis of 
perfect attendance at Committee meetings and on inspection trips. The Com- 
mittee does not expect perfect attendance and expects that absences will take 
care of the discrepancy between the estimate and the amount requested. 
Transportation of things (03) 

The estimate is $2,000 for fiscal year 1957 based on the need to transport 
equipment required in the physical evaluation program. 

Communication services (04) 


The estimate is $6,000 for fiscal year 1957, compared to $5,680 for the previous 
fiscal year. 

Rents and utilities (05) 

The estimate is $817 for fiscal year 1957 based on the need for rental of tem- 
porary space in conducting the physical evaluation program and the experience 
gained in the Mount Washington project. 

Printing and reproduction (06) 

The estimate is $10,000 compared to $2,000 for the previous fiscal year. This is 
based on the consideration that the committee will not have to submit a final 
report to the President for submission to the Congress this fiscal year if its legisla- 
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tive authority is extended. However, the committee will be required to submit 
interim reports on its findings and recommendations to the President for submission 
to the Congress during fiscal year 1957. Also other reports and documents must 
be printed or reproduced during the ordinary course of its business. In this con- 
nection, it should be borne in mind that successful development in this as in other 
fields of scientific endeavor depends upon the dissemination of current data and 
materials among the interested scientific, agricultural, and industrial groups. 
Other contractual services (07) 
j The estimate is $175,950, for the physical evaluation program described earlier 
in this document, for electronic computing machine time in connection with the 
statistical evaluation, and an additional $1,000 for housekeeping services per- 
formed by General Services Administration. 
Supplies and materials (08) 

The estimate is $1,500, the same as for the previous fiscal year. 
Equipment (09) 

The estimate is $5,000, compared to $8,115 for the previous fiscal year. The 
committee staff has obtained a great deal of its equipment on loan from other 
agencies and has purchased some equipment at the cost of overhaul or refinishing. 
It has and expects to purchase some new equipment for its physical evaluation 
program and operation of its office. 

Taxes and assessments (15) 


The estimate is $920, compared to $925 for the previous fiscal year. 


Mr. Preston. The committee is aware of the fact that the exten- 
sion of the life of this Advisory Committee has not been fully passed 
upon by Congress. 

Mr. Orvitie. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Preston. We will hear you, nevertheless, pending action by 
Congress on the legislation. 

Captain Orville, we will be glad to have a general statement from 
you at this time. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Orvitie. Thank you. I am Howard T. Orville, Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee on Weather Control. I have with me today 
Capt. F. A. Berry, Chief Scientific Adviser, and Mr. Jack C. Oppen- 
heimer, executive secretary. This is Mr. Oppenheimer’s first appear- 
ance before this committee. Before that, we had Mr. Charles 
Gardner who has left the Committee, and Mr. Oppenheimer comes to 
us as the new executive secretary. 

The request we make is for $350,000 for fiscal year 1957 and then 
there is a reappropriation of $10,450 on which we appeared before this 
committee previously to ask for an extension of the funds for fiscal year 
1956 for 30 days to close out the Committee’s business. So that is the 
$10,450 we have requested. 

The summary statement which the chairman requested be put in 
the record outlines the reasons for our request and on page 14, if | 
may invite your attention to that, is given the program for physical 
evaluation that we expect to carry out during fiscal year 1957. 

On page 16, is the program for the statistical evaluation and that 
will be a continuation of the present evaluation program. 

Referring, for a minute, to the physical evaluation, we have outlined 
a program here which is in line with the approved recommendations 
in the first interim report to the President and calls for several projects 
to evaluate the possibility of weather modification in flat lands and 
in other areas that were not included in our first interim report. The 
details of this program are outlined on page 15 of our request for funds. 
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It is our expectation that this program is probably larger than what 
it would be the following year if we get our 2-year extension. We 
hope this program will give us the answer to many problems, or give 
us data we need, and then the final year would be spent in evaluating 
the results of this new physical evaluation program, preparing the 
final report and getting ready to close out the business of the 
committee. 

If there are any detailed questions on this, Captain Berry, who is 
our Chief Seientific Adviser and in charge of the entire evaluation 
program, would be very happy to answer any questions you might 
have. 

EXTENSION OF LIFE OF COMMITTEE 


Mr. Preston. Captain Orville, about 2 years ago when you first 
appeared before the committee requesting funds for the operation of 
this Committee, did anybody ever ask you whether the life of this 
Committee would last longer than 2 years? 

Mr. Orvitue. I do not recall that the question was asked at that 
time. 

Mr. Preston. You state now that, in your opinion, 2 years addi- 
tional is as long as the Committee will last. 

Mr. Orvitie. That is my opinion; yes, sir. You recall that we 
did not get our funds when the Committee was first organized until 
July 1, 1954; so almost a year had gone by before this Committee 
could actually carry out any operation, and actually our first interim 
report covered but 1 year’s complete operations. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Preston. How much of your 1956 appropriation will be obli- 
vated by June 30? 

Mr. OppenuerMer. All but three or four thousand dollars, we 
estimate now. 

Mr. Orvitie. Including the $10,450. 

Mr. Oppenneimer. Yes; including that which has been reap- 
propriated. 

Mr. Orvitie. We have set that aside for the month of July. 

Mr. Preston. Then you will carry forward three or four thousand 
dollars? 

Mr. OpPpENHEIMER. NO, sir; we will carry forward $10,450 into fiscal 
1957. 

Mr. Preston. But a portion of that has been obligated. 

Mr. OprPENHEIMER. That is set aside. We cannot obligate that in 
fiscal 1956. 

Mr. Preston. I thought you said a while ago there would be three 
or four thousand excluding the $10,450. 

Mr. OppeNHEIMER. Yes. Perhaps I should clarify that. Wehada 
total of $275,000 appropriated for fiscal 1956 activities, and will have 
remaining as of June 30, 1956, $10,450 of that $275,000 plus some 
three or Bier thousand additional. 

Mr. Orvitue. That is a little velvet to take care of the bills we do 
not know of, and that might come in after July 1. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Preston. On page 3 you have this reference: 

“Positions other than permanent” and also the language, “other 
payments for personal services.” 

What do you mean by that? 

Mr. OpPpENHEIMER. With respect to positions other than permanent, 
that is for the payment of our Committee members from private life, 
at $50 per day when serving on the Committee’s business. That is 
specifically authorized by our authorizing legislation. That money 
is also used for the payment of consultants. You will see that item 
has been increased from $25,000 to the $36,000 estimated for fiscal 
1957, because we believe we will need about twice as much money 
for the purpose of consultants in our physical evaluation program 
this next year. 

With respect to the “Other payments for personal services,’’ that 
is the reimbursement to other agencies whose employees’ services we 
are utilizing with the Committee. In other words, only a certain 
proportion, as you will see under the total number of permanent 
positions in the first item under “Personal services” namely, 11, are 
on our permanent staff or are now employed directly by the Committee. 


NUMBER OF MEETINGS AND PER DIEM COMPENSATION PAID 


Mr. Preston. How many Committee members do you have? 
Mr. Orvitie. We have 11 Committee members; 5 from private 
life and 6 from interested Government departments. 


Mr. Preston. And those from Government departments do not 
receive any additional compensation? 

Mr. Orvitie. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. And the five from private life receive $50 per diem 
when they meet? 

Mr. Orvitute. For each meeting, or on field trips, or task force 
trips, or at any time they are on Committee business. 

Mr. Preston. You have with you, I am sure, a report showing 
how much has been paid each Committee member. 

Mr. Orvitte. No; but we can supply that to the committee. 

Mr. OppENHEIMER. We have on pages 17 and 18 Comments on 
Items, which I believe sets forth the anwers to some of the questions 
you have just raised. 

Mr. Preston. Is there any information in here about how many 
days they meet? 

Mr. OprENHEIMER. NO, sir. Just estimates of total payments to 
Committee members for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 and the actual 
figure for 1955. 

Mr. Orvitie. Yes; on page 20, we expect Committee meetings in 
Washington to be 4, $2,500; inspection trips, 2; subcommittee mect- 
ings, 10. 

Mr. OprENHEIMER. Those are with respect to travel. 

Mr. Orvitie. But the members from private life will be paid $50 
a day on those particular trips. 

Mr. Preston. But there is no indication how many days those 
meetings will last. The committee wants to know how active this 
Committee is, what it is doing, how often it is meeting, and how much 
you pay out at $50 a day. You should have this information with 
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you when you come before the Appropriations Committee; you ought 
to have all of the information that the committee might want. 

[ want you to insert in the record at this point a schedule showing 
the number of days each member of the Committee met. 

Mr. Orvitte. The number of days would show the amount at 
$50 a day. 

Mr. Preston. Show the total number of days for non-Government 
members of the Committee, and the total amount paid. And it 
might be a good idea to break it down by meetings, inspection trips 
and field trips, and show also the amount paid to consultants, and 
how many consultants used in fiscal 1956. 

Mr. OrvILLE. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was subsequently supplied: ) 


Fiscal YEAR 1956 


Non-Government members (5): Total days, 24444; total salary, at $50 per day, 
$12,212.50. 


Consultants (15): Total days, 160, plus 7 hours; total salary at $35-$50 per day, 
$7,163.06. 

Meetings (non-Government members): Total, 12; total salary at $50 per day, 
$3,750. 

Inspection and field trips (non-Government members): Total, 6; total salary 
at $50 per day, $5,250. 


CONSULTANTS USED FROM TIME TO TIME 


Battle, John A. Myers, Max 

Bollay, Eugene Reynolds, Robin R. 
Boucher, Roland J. Reynolds, Stephen E. 

Crow, Loren W. Schaefer, Vincent J. 

Decker, Fred W. Shaw, Robert H. 

Dingle, A. Nelson Smith, Charles Pennypacker 
Elliott, Robert D. Smith, Robert B. 

Fuquay, Donald M. (WOC) Stout, Glenn E. 

Houghton, Henry G. Tukey, John W. 

Howell, Wallace E. Vonnegut, Bernard 

Kahan, Archie M. Wadsworth, George P. 
Klopsteg, Paul E. Woodbury, Max A. 

Krebs, William A. W., Jr. Woodcock, Alfred H. 

Krick, Irving P. Byers, Horace R. (terminated) 


Mr. Preston. Do you have any justifications anywhere showing the 
payments you estimate you will make to other Government agencies? 

Mr. OpPpENHEIMER. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Preston. It is not on the green sheets. Is there anything in 
the justifications in a narrative form telling anything about that 
item? 

Mr. OpPpENHEIMER. Yes, sir; there is on pages 14 through 16 and 21. 


CLOUD SEEDING 


Mr. Preston. It is noted that you plan to cooperate with the Forest 
Service in conducting some of their cloud-seeding experiments. Which 
particular agency of the Government is engaged in experimentation in 
this field now? 

Mr. Berry. This will be the first time any cloud seeding has been 
done and, to date, it has been a cooperative project between the Forest 
Service and the Munitalp Foundation, a nonprofit foundation. They 
have been running a survey in three areas of the forests of the North- 
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west, trying to get information on the number of lightning strikes and 
the preferred breeding grounds for thunderstorms in forests, where 
about 80 percent of all fires in those forests are caused by lightning. 
This is to lay the basis for a seeding program to attempt to gain in- 
formation to what extent lightning can be reduced by cloud seeding, 
and they are undertaking that seeding program starting this year. 
They are starting on it earlier than they had planned in order that we 
can have the benefit of the information so gained. 

Mr. Preston. You have been carrying on work in connection with 
the Forest Service? 

Mr. Berry. Just for about 2 weeks, a little project this spring. 

Mr. Preston. The justifications say you plan to continue coopera- 
tion with the United States Forest Service in a cloud seeding program 
in the national forests in the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Berry. Yes, sir; that started out in northern Arizona about 2 
weeks ago and will run through the month of June. Our principal 
contribution to that was in the form of equipment. 

Mr. Preston. What work have you done with the Weather Bureau 
in this experimentation? 

Mr. Berry. Only insofar as our project at Mount Washington 
where they supplied us with a lot of expendable items, balloons, also 
theodolites, certain temperature instruments and thermometers. 

Mr. Preston. But there has been no joint undertaking between 
you and the Weather Bureau? 

Mr. Berry. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Why is that? 

Mr. Berry. Well, the Chief of the Weather Bureau is an active 
member of our committee and we exchange information steadily. 

Mr. Preston. Has the Chief of the Weather Bureau participated 
actively in your experimentation and meetings? 

Mr. OppENHEIMER. Yes, sir; to the best of my knowledge, he has 
attended every one. 

Mr. Preston. Have any of your travels carried you outside of the 
continental United States? 

Mr. Orvitie. To Honolulu in November a year ago, to observe thie 
operation of Project Shower—a joint operation between Australia 
and various universities of the United States. That was in November 
of 1954. 

Mr. Preston. Was that a cloud seeding experiment? 

Mr. Orvitie. It was—weather modification. 

Mr. Preston. How long did that trip last? 

Mr. Orvitie. That was made by a task force of the Committee in 
order to save funds. Usually these trips are made by 2 or 3 members 
and 1 or 2 staff members. In this particular case, it consisted of 2 
members and 1 staff member. A total of tbree made the trip to the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. Preston. How long did it last? 

Mr. Orvitte. About 8 days. That was the only trip outside of 
the country. 

At the present time, we do have one of the alternate members who 
had to attend a meeting in Stockholm and we asked him to stop off in 
Switzerland and France to pick up information while he was over there. 
That will cost us about $250 to get the information from this alternate 
member, who is over there now. 
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Mr. Preston. What kind of information are you going to pick up? 

Mr. Orvitue. There is an extensive weather-modification program 
going on in Switzerland, also in France, and we feel the committee 
should get as much information on foreign operations as possible and 
this seemed to be an excellent opportunity to have one of the alternate 
members actually visit the observatories and field operations, to see 
what was going on in France and Switzerland. So, for the very small 
sum of $250, we are getting a first-hand report from this alternate 
member. 

Mr. Preston. How many universities carry on experiments in 
weather modification? 

Mr. Orvitte. I would say roughly six in various forms. 

Mr. Preston. In the United States? 

Mr. Orvititre. Yes. MIT has a small program underway. The 
University of Chicago is cooperating with the United States Air Force 
in the program; the University of Arizona has an Institute of Atmos- 
pheric Physics, and they are carrying out certain cloud-physics 
research. It may not be entirely weather modification; in many cases 
it is cloud-physics research, rather than actual weather modification. 
Then there are 1 or 2 others—Penn State University has a laboratory- 
research program; the University of Washington had a small program, 
and I think that is about all of the research that is going on by 
universities. 

PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Preston. What is the basis for the $8,000 increase in ‘Printing 
and reproduction” in view of the carryover of 1956 funds in the 
amount of $10,400? 

Mr. Orvitte. We expected to have several technical reports ready 
for publication. One is in an advanced stage at the present time by 
our Chief Climatologist, Mr. Thom. He has completed a report on 
the development of methodology, and we expect to have this printed 
and distributed, and we will probably have several other reports of 
that type. 

Captain Berry has further detailed information on the reports. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Thom’s report is the principal item, and also 
during the next year we will probably wish to publish the reports 
on various evaluation projects as they become available. Up to date, 
we have had nothing of that kind of expenditure. 

Mr. Preston. Where will we find an explanation of the request for 
“Other contractual services” in the amount of $175,950? 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Oppennermer. That is explained in the description of the 
physical evaluation program which appears starting on page 14 and 
goes through page 15 and part of page 16. 

Mr. Preston. I do not see the “Contractual services’ discussed 
there. 

Mr. OppenneErMeER. Those are all contractual services shown on 
the green sheets, under 07, on page 4. The items in the amount of 
$175,950 are explained on pages 1 through 16 and on page 21. You 
will find opposite each item which is described the amount of money 
which we estimate. 
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Mr. Preston. But that does not tell us very much. For instance, 
you say, “In addition it is planned to investigate the possibility of 
improved tracer techniques and new evaluation methods which might 
be used in areas where the data is inadequate for the more conventional 
techniques. The cost of this investigation is estimated to be $20,000.” 

You do not say who you are going to contract with or how you are 
going to contract. 

Mr. Berry. Actually, in items like that, we have not determined 
4 — contractor. It depends on who is best qualified to do 
the job. 

Mr. Preston. You do not have your plans laid out very well at 
this time, if that is the case. Who would you call on—a university, 
a private business firm, or what? 

Mr. Berry. There are very few people available for the making of 
these improved tracer technique evaluations. That will probably 
involve the use of radar or commercial cloud-seeding organizations 
that have great experience in this field, such as the Illinois State 
Water Survey and the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College 
eet Group. They would be the only available people to do a job 
ike this. 

Mr. Preston. What part of the $175,000 will be spent with other 
agencies of the Government? 

Mr. Berry. The Skyfire project, item B, would be a straight trans- 
fer of funds to the Forest Service; item E, Investigation of New 
Artificial Nucleating Agents—we would like to have the Bureau of 
Standards do that job for us. 

Mr. Preston. How much do you estimate of the funds you are 
requesting will be spent with companies that are now engaged in 
weather-modification work? 

Mr. Berry. It would be $55,000. It would be three feasibility 
studies. This would be the maximum figure, at $10,000 apiece, and 
a further investigation of definitive topography on precipitation due 
to cloud-seeding operations would most likely be contracted to one 
of the commercial organizations that has experience both in cloud- 
seeding and the use of radar in weather modification. 

Mr. Preston. It looks to me like you people are not doing much 
work at all yourselves; you are contracting this all out to other 
people. 

Mr. Orvitie. We are not permitted to do any research as such and 
we are trying to use the facilities of the best qualified universities and 
other organizations we can get to perform the work involved in our 
physical evaluation program, because we are operating on a very 
modest budget. For that reason, we figure we can get the best 
service and the best value for our money if we do use experienced per- 
sonnel. 

TERMINATION OF COMMITTEE 


Mr. Preston. I do not see why this was not assigned to the Weather 
Bureau to begin with, instead of building up this new organization that 
is likely to keep running for another couple of years. But you are 
going to set a record if you wind this thing up in 2 years. 

Mr. Orvitte. It will be my estimate at the present time that we 
will close out by June 30, 1958. 

Mr. Berry. Would the resolution which the committee adopted 
be appropriate to read at this point? 
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Mr. Orvitur. Yes. 

The interim report is attached to the budgetary estimate and here 
is the resolution passed unanimously by the committee at its meeting 
on January 10: 


Resolved, That the Committee recommend an amendment to Public Law 256, 
83d Congress, providing that the date of the Committee’s final report to the 
President specified in section 10 (a), be changed from June 30, 1956, to June 30, 
1958; and 


Resolved further. That in accordance with section 10 (b) 30 days after this 
date be considered by the Committee to be its definitive termination date; and 

Resolved further, That, in the meantime, the Committee explore carefully and 
recommend, in ample time before its termination, legislation by which any of its 
responsibilities not then completed may, in an orderly manner, be transferred to 
and effectively carried forward by an appropriate, established Government agency. 

Resolved further, That physical evaluation projects sponsored by or conducted 
by the Committee be designed to assure completion and analysis prior to the 
termination date of June 30, 1958. 

Mr. Preston. That is a wonderful resolution; but that is subject to 
change, you know. It also takes care of any contingency by provid- 
ing, if there is anything unfinished, you will just transfer it to another 
Government agency and let it be carried on. When we create these 
agencies, we never can strike the blow that winds them up. 

Mr. Orvitie. My personal feeling now is if any committee ever 
had a chance of being terminated in 2 years that this is one, and it has 
passed this resolution as the concensus of the members of the com- 

_Inittee. 

Mr. Preston. Well, 2 years from now, we will be around to help 
you carry out your good resolution on this, Captain. We will help 
you. 

Mr. Berry. May I expand a little bit on the early program of this 
committee. We are not actually a committee that is domg a thing; 
we are contracting. It is very difficult to get a competent staff for a 
short-term agency like this. As a matter of fact, all of us are on loan 
from other Government departments; we all have our regular jobs 
that we would like to go back to. In fact, some of the committee staff 
is leaving this summer and will have to be replaced. I did not feel we 
should try to accumulate a big organization to go out and do the field- 
work and the research work involved in the committee’s evaluation 
assignment, because there are just a few people in this field and it 
would just be taking people away from somebody else who is already 
on the job. 


CREATION OF COMMITTEE 


Mr. Preston. Who had the original idea to create this Com- 
mittee—you? 

Mr. Brerry. Oh, no, sir: 

Mr. Orvitite. This developed in Congress in 1950; the hearings 
were started in 1950. 

Mr. Preston. I know it was developed in Congress by a congres- 
sional act, but who had the original idea? 

Mr. Orvitte. I think it probably came from General Electric Co., 
and from Dr. Langmuir. I recall very early in the game that Dr. 
Langmuir, who was one of the original developers of weather modifica- 
tion, took an interest in this problem, because he was extremely 
enthusiastic about the possibility of developing weather modification. 
They came up in 1950 and recommended that this Committee be 
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established, and there were quite extensive hearings which took place 
between 1951 and 1953. 

Mr. Preston. The interesting thing about it is that we have 6 
universities carrying on experiments; we have 4 commercial com- 
panies that you talk about which are actively engaged in weather- 
modification efforts; then we have the Weather Bureau that we are 
spending nearly $40 million a year on. Why it is necessary to create 
another agency to get into the act and do the same thing, I do not 
know. But it has already been done; it is up to the legislative com- 
mittee to pass on the question of the extension of the life of your 
Sener. It is our responsibility to deal with the financial aspects 
of it. 

Mr. Horan. We have more than that, Mr. Chairman; we have the 
Forest Service conducting some experiments. 

Mr. Preston. Yes. I omitted to name the Forest Service. 

Mr. Horan. And I think General Electric is doing some, and that is 
where Dr. Langmuir started. 

Mr. Orvitue. No; there is no further research at General Electric 
now. That was closed out about 2 vears ago. 


POSSIBILITY OF OTHER AGENCIES DOING COMMITTEE’S WORK 


Mr. Horan. I think the record ought to be made as full as it can 
at this point; because assuming, as we have good reason to, that you 
are sincere on this Committee, it seems to me the way ought to be 
paved for you to proceed now and actually turn this work over to 
appropriate agencies and let Congress and the people know just what 


your program is for the next 2 years, and who is going to do the work. 

So, at this point I would like to see a very complete list of those 
who are conducting this type of experimental work in weather modi- 
fication, or control. If you can supply that for the record, I would 
like to see it so that we can have something to put our teeth into. 

Mr. Berry. No one is actually carrying out the type of work we 
have listed here. There is quite a gap in the method. The university 
work is almost entirely theoretical and they are dealing more with 
the actual physics of clouds than an attempt to modify them. 

Mr. Horan. I have seen the Forest Service movie in which they de- 
pict the jet stream. I think they discovered the stream im 1944 and, 
to my knowledge, they are continuing to conduct work in the Forest 
Service on the jet stream activity, the altitude of clouds, and so forth. 

Mr. Berry. But they have done no work in weather modification 
at all. Last month actually was the start and they started it pri- 
marily to help us out in our evaluation work. On the other hand, 
commercial operators are unable to do any of this evaluation. We are 
sort of trying to fill in the middle ground. 

Mr. Horan. I know for at least 8 years the Forest Service has been 
intensely interested in cloud seeding as a potential means of control- 
ling forest fires. 

Mr. Berry. Yes; but they have never actually gotten around to 
doing anything about it until just the month of May. 

Mr. Yates. Is this a type of survey that could be handled by the 
Weather Bureau itself? I notice that most of your work is done 
through contracting. Would there be any economies eiected if this 
service were done by the Weather Bureau and, as the captain (Captain 
Berry) indicated, you were permitted to return to your jobs? 
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Mr. Berry. These are feasibility studies. 

Mr. Yates. I mean the projects which you have in mind. 

Mr. Berry. I do not believe so, sir. The Weather Bureau is 
essentially concentrating in its field on the basic research approach. 

Mr. Yares. Is not that what you propose to do, too? 

Mr. Berry. No, sir. It is more the applied type of research as we 
see it for purposes of physical evaluation. 

Mr. Yates. There are certain things you recommend be done. 
One is to continue statistical evaluations of seeding projects. 

Mr. Orvitte. That is on the last page of the interim report. 

Mr. Yares. This Says: 

Continue statistical evaluations of seeding projects using all hitherto un- 
processed data up to June 30, 1956, and current data from commercial seeding. 
This seems to me the type of work which could v ery well be done by 
a permanent agency ; could it not? 

Mr. Berry. It could; but we have our unit already organized and 
in operation. All of the key personnel are actually from various 
Government agencies. 

Mr. Yates. Then the second point is—endeavor to find common 
meteorological factors in commercial operations that yield out- 
standing statistical results either by themselves or within storm types. 

So the data that underlies this particular point is gathered by you 
and just requires a statistical summation by you? 

Mr. Berry. No, sir. What we plan to do here is to take from our 
completed statistical evaluations the individual storms that seem to 
show a big increase and then by meterological analysis———- 

Mr. Yates. Show a big increase in what? 

Mr. Berry. Precipitation over what you expected without seeding, 
and then to take those storms and attempt by meteorological analysis 
to find out if there is some kind of weather element in all of those that 
renders them suitable for cloud seeding. And this I would hope to do 
in cooperation with the Weather Bureau. 

Mr. Yares. Further reading from your justifications, I get the 
impression you are going to concentrate primarily on cloud seeding 
und cloud seeding experiments. 

Mr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Did you not do this during the first 2 years of your life? 

Mr. Berry. Actually, our evaluation program has only been going 
on for about 17 months. It took until January 1955, to get the staff 
together. 

Mr. Yates. January 1955? 

Mr. Berry. The Committee attempted at first, of course, to get 
people from outside of the Government; but nobody wanted to take 
a job that was apt to expire in a year or two; so they borrowed us from 
various Government departments. 

Mr. Yates. Then the third is—to stimulate and encourage com- 
petent basic research aimed at obtaining a better understanding of 
the precipitation process. That is a job for the National Science 
Foundation; is it not? 

Mr. Orvitie. That is right, and our report indicates that and, as 
we see new areas for research, we encourage the National Science 
Foundation to get such projects underway. And if there were one 
of the other permanent agencies that was more appropriate for that, 
we would recommend that research be conducted by them. 
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CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Yates. How many consultants do you have working with 
your Committee? 

Mr. Orvitie. From time to time, I would say we have used as 
many as 40 consultants at different times, in different areas, or on a 
particular specialty that they might be well versed in. But that 
would only be for a day or two. 

Mr. Yates. Do they receive $50 a day? 

Mr. Orvitie. No, sir. It depends on the salary they are getting 
in their present position. It may be as low as $35 and it cannot be 
more than $50; but they get essentially the same consultant fee that 
they are receiving in their permanent position; and we have felt that 
we get the best advice from those people at the universities by getting 
them in as consultants. 

Mr. Yates. Does the interim report you filed contain the names of 
the consultants you hire? 

Mr. Orvitue. No, sir; it does not. In addition to that, we have 
consultant panels. There is a statistical panel of consultants to our 
statistical group; then we have three top consultants to the physical 
evaluation program. The three consultants to the physical evaluation 
program are Dr. Vincent Schaefer, who first worked with Dr. Lang- 
muir; Dr. S. E. Reynolds and Dr. Vonnegut. 

Mr. Yatrs. I think it would be well to show a list of the consultants, 
so as to show who is actually engaged in this project; however, the 
report does not show. I would like to know just who is working with 
you in conjunction on this, so as to determine in my own mind the 
validity of the approach. 

Mr. OprpeNnHEIMER. We can show that when we give the consultants’ 
costs. 


Mr. Yates. That is all. 


TERMINATION OF COMMITTEE 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat surprised to find 
this request here, because we were asked just recently for permission to 
carry this program through August. We had $120,000 the first year 
and last year $275,000. This year their request is $350,000. We can 
reasonably expect that they will want $500,000 ir 1958. 

Will not this thing be harder for these gentlemen to lay away in the 
casket with its hands folded nicely when it gets to be a lusher, bigger 
operation than now? What is ahead of us 2 years from now? 

Mr. Oprennermer. I think it is an excellent question and one 
which we wanted to discuss with the committee. We informed this 
committee in the hearings in April of the proposal to extend the 
Advisory Committee for another 2 years. We have just given a 
prelimininary estimate to the Budget Bureau in the amount of 
$310,000 for fiscal year 1958, or $50,000 less than we are now requesting 
for fiscal year 1957. This would contemplate the cessation of the 
physical evaluation program, with the exception of continued coopera- 
tion for another year with the Forest Service in Project Skyfire and 
a continuation of a statistical analysis of the data we already collected. 

The major portion of the job in fiscal year 1958 would be devoted 
to the writing of our requireed reports to the President and the 
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Congress and making recommendations based on what we have 
found. That is what we contemplate doing; that is what we hope to 
do; that is what we have told the Budget Bureau we are going to do. 

Mr. CLevenGER. In southern Iowa they have had a dry autumn, 
with the water table falling. They have had less than 3% inches of 
precipitation at Des Moines in this whole year. When I was a kid 
out there, we always looked for June freshets. Today the oatseed is 
lying there unsprouted and perhaps deteriorating in the ground. 
The grass seed sowed with it came up and died. I am speaking of 
farms right in the family. There has been some corn planted this last 
week but nobody knows whether it will come up. 

I] was intrigued last night after talking with my brothers who live 
in that area—right in the heart of the Corn Belt, as you know—to 
see that they thought possibly they could use the soil bank to pay 
somebody to plow under this year’s corn. I am quite sure a brother 
of mine would love to plow under some he has already seeded because 
it does not look like it is going to sprout. 

We do not have that trouble in Ohio where I live. We have plenty 
of moisture. The trouble is to get the thousands of acres of tomatoes 
in my district into the ground because of frost. All over New England 
last week they lost about half the apple crop and they are losing their 
crop out here in the mountains west of Washington. 

This thing has gotten to where it is tender to appropriate money. 
If this is the reaction we got for spending that, why go further with 
it? I do not know but perhaps you have accomplished something 
and found out something. I am like the chairman, when he saw that 
‘iffy’ gain of $200,000 in one of those operations on the west coast. 
I am interested, too, in the statement you just made about increasing 
snowfall in the high Sierras. Does this committee have anything to 
do with that snowfall? 

Mr. Berry. No, sir. 

Mr. CLevencErR. The Almighty sends the snows. Some years it 
is deep and sometimes not. Sometimes a chinook comes in and runs 
it off ahead of time and it maybe comes down in the form of a flood 
instead of an orderly melt. 

We fool with a lot of forces of nature. But I do not know whether 
spending a million or a million and a quarter dollars will be justified. 
All of us took a vague look at it when it was first presented, when it 
came from the other body. It is disconcerting and alarming to see 
how it grows in cost. As I said, $120,000 first, then $275,000, now 
$350,000. I thought we were going to have a funeral for it on the 
Ist of August and wind it up. 

Do you think any serious harm would come to the United States if 
you did terminate it on the Ist of August as you contemplated? 

Mr. Berry. I think it might leave some questions unanswered for 
a few years that we might conceivably be able to answer. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is a conservative answer. “Conceivably” 
covers a lot of territory. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Bow? 
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ORIGINAL STATEMENTS OF COST AND TERMINATION OF COMMITTER 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. Bow. Along the lines of Mr. Clevenger’s inquiry, did you 
appear before the Legislative Committee when this legislation was 
first authorized? 

Mr. Orvitte. I did not. 

Mr. Bow. Do you recall what the figure was that the Legislative 
Committee was advised it would cost to operate this per year? 

Mr. Orvitie. | do not recall that the figure was mentioned, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I refer you to our hearings of 1955, page 190. I asked 
you this question at that time: 

At the time this legislation was drawn and passed was there any estimate given 
to the Legislative Committee as to what the cost of operation would be? 

Captain ORvILLE. Not to my knowledge, sir. Mr. Gardner, who is intimately 
associated with that, could probably better answer the question. 

Mr. GarpNER. The figures of $100,000 and $150,000 per year, those two figures 
were mentioned. 

Before the Legislative Committee it was determined this program 
would cost about $100,000 to $150,000 a year. That is also con- 
tained, that figure, Captain Orville, in your statement which appears 
on page 185 of our hearings of 1955 where you say this in your state- 
ment: 

The sum of $150,000 for 15 months. 


That is a figure you, yourself gave us. Here we have from this 
figure before the Legislative Committee, first appearance before the 
Appropriations Committee, an increase from $104,000 to $120,000 up 
to $350,000 or $360,450 asked this year. 

How do we justify that? From the legislative authorization of 
$100,000 our first appropriation of $104,000, what justification is there 
to go on with a program where this committee and the Legislative 
Committee does not get the facts as to what it is going to cost? 

Mr. Orvitie. Public Law 256, section 3, merely states: 

The Committee shall make a complete study and evaluation of public and 
private experiments in weather control for the purpose of determining the extent 
to which the United States should experiment with, engage in, or regulate 
activities designed to control weather conditions. 

There are other sections that tell how the committee shall conduct 
hearings and how it shall receive records, but the details as to how this 
evaluation is to be worked out were left entirely to the Committee, 
which was appointed by the President and approved by the Senate, 
and to its technical staff. When we started out in December 1953, 
we had no funds at all, and through the graciousness of the interested 
permanent agencies we were able to collect a certain amount of infor- 
mation, but our first budget was not obtained until July 1, 1954. We 
obtained the modest sum of $120,000 to start staffing. We were 
unable to develop a program with technical guidance until January 
1955, when we assembled a complete technical staff, and it is my 
frank opinion that we could not see exactly what this evaluation 
involved when we first started. 

It was only after we got the best advice and guidance from consult- 
ants, all of the consultants that had any experience in the various 
fields, that we could begin to see how this evaluation program should 
be conducted and we found out very shortly that we would have to 
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have, in addition to a statistical evaluation program, a physical eval- 
uation program to make sure that the evaluation was one which would 
stand vp under any review or any criticism or any investigation from 
one angle or another. For example, the Weather Bureau——— 

Mr. Bow. Let me interrupt. The fact of the matter is when the 
hundred thousand dollar figure was given at the beginning that it was 
voing to cost that much per year for 2 years, the life of the committee, 
we just did not have the facts before us, did we? 

Mr. Orvitie. We gave the best information that was available at 
the time, the best that the present state of the knowledge could give 
to you, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Then, we also find that at that time we were assured 
your Committee was for 2 vears and we find in the testimony of last 
year on page 769, in your statement where you say the second propo- 
sition you wanted to submit to us: 

We expect this to be the last budget request we shall submit to the Congress, 
We are a temporary agency required by law to submit our final report June 30. 
1956, and go out of existence 30 days thereafter. 

Following up what Mr. Clevenger said, in spite of the resolutions 
passed, in view of the history of this agency, starting out saying it 
would cost $100,000 a year and now up to where it is $360,450, can 
this committee depend upon this agency actually going out of exist- 
ence? We have been misled on the figures, we have been told on 
numerous occasions it was a 2-year program, now you are in here again 
for an additional 2 years. What can this committee take as the facts? 

Mr. Orvitie. At the time those figures were mentioned there was 


no indication that the Committee's life would be extended beyond 
that. I would like to refer you to the covering letter of our interim 
report which states: 


1. The Committee has developed a superior methodology for evaluating 
weather-control experimes statistically. 

2. It has, for the first time in history, completed an extensive series of evalua- 
tions showing that cloud seeding produces substantial and economically important 
increases in precipitation (in at least one part of the country—the Pacific Coast 
States). 

3. It has initiated a vigorous program of physical evaluation which has already 
produced helpful results and now gives assurance of providing information vital 
to the solution of the problem. 


We now recommend that the life of the Advisory Committee be extended 2 
years, not because the Committee has failed to get the job done in the time pro- 
vided, but because it has succeeded in establishing some positive and important 
results which justify the Federal Government continuing its special interest 
in the field. 

Mr. Bow. I recognize those paragraphs and I also recognize those 
| have referred to which are contrary to it. 

That is all. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to know how much the Weather Bureau 
and the Air Force are spending on their Greenland work and that sort 
of thing which ties in here also. That has been underway permanently 
for a number of years. 

Mr. Preston. Did you understand the question? 

Mr. Berry. I understood the question, but I am not familiar with 
that work. 

Mr. Horan. I happen to have a young friend with the Weather 
Service and he is getting special pay to go up there and he was up 
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there, to my knowledge, in 1953 at a weather station in Greenland 
and I understand that is not the only station they have. 

Mr. Berry. Is that part of the Joint Weather Stations in the 
Arctic, sir? 

Mr. Horan. I am asking you. I do not know. 

Mr. Berry. I am familiar with the Arctic weather stations, [ 
helped set the program up. 

Mr. Horan. You have not brought us the down-to-earth informa- 
tion this committee should have in order to intelligently appropriate 
the people’s money for this work. Ido know that the Weather Bureau 
has conducted cloud-seeding operations in the State of Washington, in 
the Puget Sound area, near Puyallup, and we should have the answer 
to that. I know the Air Force does have stations in the Arctic, [ 
know they get special pay for going up there because they have to 
stay a stipulated number of months. 

1 would like to have the answers from the horse’s mouth on this 
because you are the Committee that is supposed to know all those 
things. 

Mr. Berry. The Arctic program has nothing to do with weather 
modification. 

Mr. Horan. [ had a nice talk with Sir Hubert Wilkins, the English 
explorer, as far back as 1930. He was lecturing in this country on 
his explorations in the Arctic. He said there was every possibility 
of those explorations and his findings being able to help us mete- 
orologically to predict long-range weather patterns. It has been 
going on a long while and we are just now getting the answers. 

Mr. Berry. Weather forecasting is not part of our problem. It is 
really a much bigger problem and one that I must say that I am 
fairly familiar with. I spent 20 years as a Navy weather forecaster. 

This weather modification is a very small thing as currently being 
tried over areas of a few hundred square miles. But the question of 
being able to increase our accuracy of weather prediction has nothing 
to do with weather control or weather modification. Any knowledge 
we gain that will improve the ability to forecast will be of value in 
weather modification work, but they are not the same thing at all, 
sir, and the weather forecasting is a big problem and we just have a 
comparatively small one. 

Mr. Horan. I wish you every success, but 

Mr. Orvitte. May I add one more statement? 

Mr. Preston. We must conclude shortly. 

Mr. Orvitue. I have one short statement. The responsibility of 
this Committee is confined to an evaluation of weather modification— 
weather modification experiments—entirely and only. The Green- 
land development of Arctic stations is primarily the responsibility of 
the Weather Bureau. We are not allowed to conduct research. The 
Committee is not permitted to conduct research as such and our pri- 
mary job is to evaluate the present weather modification techniques. 

In the interim report you will see the membership of the Committee. 
Every man there has other duties or is engaged in industry. I am 
with Bendix Aviation, Dean Eberle is with the South Dakota School 
of Agriculture, Mr. Douglas is a prominent rancher and miner, General 
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George is with Eastern Air Lines. We come to all Government 
members, and certainly they are not primarily interested in prolonging 
the life of the Committee. 

If you take the staff members, Captain Berry is on loan from the 
United States Navy and has a very good job back there any time. 
He is an outstanding naval officer as well as a scientific man. 

Mr. Thom is Chief Climatologist of the Weather Bureau and has 
equally high qualifications in his particular field. 

Of the staff members, most of them are on loan from other depart- 
ments on a reimbursable basis. So they are not on the Committee, 
working for the Committee, with the idea of expanding the Committee 
or prolonging its life, I do not believe. 

I think our primary purpose is to get as much out of this as we can 
in the coming 2 years and to turn over the functions of the Committee 
in a very orderly manner during this 2 years so we can then go out of 
existence on June 30, 1958. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION OF COMMITTEE 


Mr. Miner. I do not want to unduly burden the record, but if it 
is not in the record could you file a statement showing the sources of 
your information which you seek to evaluate? As I understand it, the 
research is done elsewhere and you do not do research. 

Mr. Orvitie. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. You have contacts with the Weather Bureau and the 
armed services and elsewhere. Would it be possible to have a short 
table or diagram showing the sources from whence you gather your 
information and where you get the cooperation to bring about this 
program? I cannot agree that weather forecasting would not be an 
important part of this even though this is a separate item. You cer- 
tainly would not seek to control weather without knowing what the 
weather was likely to be if you did not control it. 

I cannot see where there is a sharp borderline between the one 
field and the other. Admittedly there are 2 different approaches, but 
it seems there must be a lot of overlapping and that is one of the 
things we seek to avoid, having 2 or 3 agencies doing a good deal of 
the same thing. 

Mr. Berry. We are not working in the forecasting field. In our 
evaluating we are dealing with past history, the forecast was made. 
You are perfectly correct, sir, that the ability to do this properly 
depends primarily upon the ability to forecast the weather that is 
coming. 

Mr. Miuuer. For instance, if the forecast is for a heavy rain, it 
would not be of much significance if you seeded and then got a heavy 
rain. I do not think you can put the thing in closed compartments. 
If you can give us a broad picture of the sources of your information 
and what you attempt to coordinate, I think it might help us. 

Mr. Preston. Can you give us that list? 

Mr. Orvitte. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was later supplied :) 
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Sources oF WEATHER MopIFICATION Data AND OTHER NECESSARY TECHNIC 41, 
INFORMATION 


FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Department of Defense: 
Cambridge Laboratories of Geophysical Research Directorate, USAF 
Office of Naval Research 
Signal Corps Electronic Laboratories 
Department of Agriculture: Forest Service 
Department of the Interior: 
Geological Survey 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Department of Commerce: Weather Bureau 
National Science Foundation 


UNIVERSITIES AND NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 


Munitalp Foundation 

University of Chicago 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Florida State University 

University of Arizona, Institute of Atmospheric Physics 
Pennsylvania State University 

University of Washington 

Texas A. and M. 

Oklahoma A. and M. 


COMMERCIAL CLOUD SEEDING ORGANIZATIONS 


Wallace E. Howell Associates 

North American Weather Consultants 
Water Resources Development Corp. 
Weather Modification Co. 

Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association 
Precipitation Control Co. 

Vale Irrigation District 

Corn Weather Control Foundation 


Mr. Miter. Just one final thing. After this hearing today it 
seems to me that you are going beyond what the basic law con- 
templated. It contemplated that you should evaluate experimenta- 
tion that is being conducted by other people. You are going beyond 
that and actually employing other people to do experimentation, are 
you not? 

Mr. Orvitte. To determine certain factors which have only a 
direct bearing on the evaluation. 

Mr. Miter. Thank you. 

Mr. Priston. Thank you, gentlemen. 

That concludes the hearing. 
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WeEpDNEsDAY, May 23, 1956. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
WITNESSES 


ROBERT W. MAXWELL, COMMISSIONER OF ACCOUNTS 
JULIAN F. CANNON, CHIEF DISBURSING OFFICER 
W. L. JOHNSON, BUDGET OFFICER, TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Gary. The committee has been called to consider supple- 
mental estimates for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year 
1957. Four items totaling $1,912,000 appear on page 17 of House 
Document 403, which page will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


“TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
“Bureau or AccOUNTS 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, $82,000.” 

Pursuant to the Revenue Act of 1954, enacted August 16, 1954, a penalty pro- 
vision was included in the Internal Revenue Code for failure to deposit withheld 
taxes in Government depositaries as required by regulations. The Federal Re- 
serve banks charge 11 cents for each depositary receipt processed, and their 
experience to date indicates that it will be necessary to process 8,500,000 deposi- 
tary receipts in fiscal year 1957. Since the 1957 appropriation makes provision 
for only 7,800,000 receipts, this proposed supplemental appropriation is needed 
to enable the Treasury Department to reimburse the banks for processing the 
700,000 additional depositary receipts and to purchase more receipt forms and 
envelopes than originally contemplated. 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES, DIVISION OF DISBURSEMENT 
“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, $275,000.”’ 
“INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


‘For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, $1,130,000.” 

On April 2, 1956, Public Law 466 was enacted, amending the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to relieve farmers from excise taxes on gasoline and special fuels 
used on the farm for farming purposes, and provides, in the case of gasoline, 
that farmers’ claims are to be filed annually on or before September 30 for refund 
of the excise tax paid during the preceding fiscal year. The Internal Revenue 
Service estimates that it will process about 5 million claims in fiscal year 1957 
and forward them to the Division of Disbursement for payment. These proposed 
supplemental appropriations are needed to enable the Treasury Department to 
process these claims and issue the necessary refund checks. 
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“Coast GUARD 


“RETIRED PAY 


“For an additional amount for ‘Retired pay’, $425,000.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary to provide for the 
voluntary retirement of a considerable number of Coast Guard personnel who will 
have completed the required numbers of years of service during the fiscal year 
1957, and for increased retired pay to a small number of retired personnel as the 
result of recently enacted legislation. 


SALARIES AND Expenses, BureEAu or Accounts 


Mr. Gary. The first item is for $82,000 for the Bureau of Accounts 
This is in addition to the regular annual appropriation of $2,925,000 
for 1957 contained in Public Law 467 of this Congress. 

Mr. Maxwell is appearing on behalf of the Bureau. Mr. Maxwell. 
do you have a general statement? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Maxwe tt. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. We will be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Maxwe.t. Our request for supplemental appropriations for 
1957 includes both administrative expense appropriations of the 
Bureau of Accounts. The amendment to the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, approved April 2, 1956 (Public Law 466, 84th Cong.) relating 
to refunds to farmers for gasoline taxes, will increase by 5 million the 
number of checks issued by the Division of Disbursement, resulting 
in an additional expense of $275,000 payable from the appropriation 
“‘Salaries and expenses, Division of Disbursement.’’ The Chief Dis- 
bursing Officer, Mr. Julian F. Cannon, is available with the details 
on this increase. 

The supplemental request for an increase in the appropriation 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Accounts” is a result of an increase 
in the volume of depositary receipts to be processed in the fiscal year 
1957. Last February we appeared before your subcommittee to 
request additional funds to cover new expenses resulting from this 
increase in the volume of depositary receipts for the fiscal year 1956. 
This present request is to cover a projection of such increase for the 
fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Chairman, as you and other members of your committee know, 
the Current Tax Payment Act of June 9, 1943, required employers to 
withhold amounts from the wages of their employees to be applied to 
their income-tax liability. Under regulations issued by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, employers who withhold $100 or more monthly are 
required to deposit these taxes in a Federal Reserve bank or in a 
Federal depositary designated for that purpose. As fiscal agents of 
the Treasury, the Federal Reserve banks issue validated depositary 
receipts to the taxpayer who attaches them to his tax return as evi- 
dence that he has paid the taxes. After filing with the Director of 
Internal Revenue, the receipts are returned to the Federal Reserve 
banks for auditing. Under this procedure the Treasury secures the 
earliest use of tax moneys. This procedure was extended to other 
types of taxes on various dates. 

On the basis of information available at the time the budget esti- 
mates for 1957 were initially prepared, it was anticipated that we 
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would process during the fiscal vear 1957, 7,800,000 receipts for 
which there was included in the budget t estimates $906,300, represent- 
ing $858,000 for reimbursing Federal Reserve banks, $37,500 for 
printing depositary receipts and purchasing env elopes, and $10,800 
for other administrative expense. However, based upon the volume 
of receipts received during the past three ‘quarters of the year, it 
appears that we will be required to process 8,500,000 receipts. This 
increase is due primarily: (1) to the change i in the law authorizing 
assessment of a penalty of 1 percent each month not to exceed 6 
percent for failure to make payment as required under the Secretary’s 
regulations, and (2) a revision of Circular A requiring agricultural 
alibews to purchase depositary receipts at the end of any month 
when taxes withheld from their employees cumulate to $100 or more. 
Under the first category, it is anticipated that depositary receipts 
will increase approximately 400,000 and under the second category 
approximately 300,000, making a total increase of 700,000 items over 
those originally estimated for the fiscal vear 1957. 

To reimburse the Federal Reserve banks for processing each deposi- 
tary receipt at the current rate of 11 cents (including 3 cents postage) 
there will be required $77,000. Also, $5,000 will be needed for 
printing of additional depositary receipts, puncheard forms, etc., 
making a total supplemental requirement for the fiscal year 1957 of 
$82,000. Of this amount approximately $53,000 will be reimbursed 
to the general fund by transfer from the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund under section 201 (f) of the Social Security Act 
as amended. 

SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Gary. At this point we will insert pages 2 through 6, and 
pages 11 through 13 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


ScHEDULE OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED ESTIMATES 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Accounts, Treasury, 1957 


. Present appropriation or estimate 
. Additional amounts available 


Total amount available 


. Apportionments: 
Ist quarter 
2d quarter 
OO ns Beet RAY SERRA eee Oa eee See 
4th quarter 
Budgetary reserves 


Total apportionments and reserves 


)}. Obligations: 
ist quarter (estimated) ; 
2d quarter (estimated) é 743, 901 
3d quarter (estimated) 729, 750 
4th quarter (estimated) 732, 975 


; Total actual and estimated obligations___.____________- 3, 007, 000 
S. Lese total amount available........<................--.-.. 2, 925, 000 


Estimated supplemental required 
. Estimated supplemental included in latest budget 
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Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Accounts, Treasury, 1957—Continued 
’ ’ y 


Date needed: 

For obligation, July 1, 1956. 

For expenditure, Aug. 21, 1956. 
Estimated expenditures from supplemental: 

In budget Revised 

In current fiscal year __ $ 
In next fiscal year $75, 100 
After next fiscal year ad 6, 900 


J a bats 82, 000 


13. Actual obligations last 3 months: 
February 1956 245, 000 
March 1956 272, 907 
April 1956 : 196, 001 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT—FISCAL SERVICE, BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


This supplemental request is to cover the cost of increased volume of depositary 
receipts to be processed in connection with taxes withheld from the wages of 
employees. 

Under the Current Tax Payment Act of June 9, 1943 (26 U. S. C. 1622), 
employers are required to withhold from the wages of employees amounts to be 
applied to their income-tax liability. Regulations issued pursuant to this act 
provide that where the total amount of tax withheld by a single employer amounts 
to $100 or more monthly, such amounts must be deposited monthly in a Federal 
Reserve bank or other Government depositary designated for that purpose. 

The withholding tax procedure for paying tax on a monthly basis was extended 
to include social security tax withheld under the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act (26 U. S. C. 1420, and 1432) on January 1, 1950, and further extended 
on July 1, 1951, to include the withholding and deposit of employer and employee 
taxes under the Railroad Retirement Tax Act. Also, effective July 1, 1953, 
the depositary receipt method was made applicable to excise tax payments of 
$100 or more monthly. The procedure under this last action substituted a 
quarterly excise tax return for a monthly return to the Director of Internal 
Revenue and thereby eliminated two-thirds of the excise tax returns but still 
makes tax receipts available monthly. 

The Federal Reserve banks as fiscal agents of the Treasury Department issue 
to the taxpayer a validated depositary receipt which is attached to the taxpayer's 
return filed with the Director of Internal Revenue as evidence of payment. This 
method of paying taxes currently provides the Treasury with the earlier use of 
funds. 

The initial estimates of depositary receipts to be processed for the fiscal year 
1957 were based upon the Treasury’s experience under the foregoing laws and 
regulations prior to September 1955. Effective January 1, 1956, the withholding 
regulations for farmers was amended to discontinue the quarterly return, but 
provided for the purchase of depositary receipts when employer-employee taxes 
accumulated to $100 or more. However, such receipts need not be purchased 
more frequently than once a month. Also, the penalty provision in the Internal 
Revenue Code for 1954 has had a more salutary effect than was initially antici- 
pated as hereinafter explained. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The “Treasury-Post Office Appropriation Act, 1957,’’ Public Law 467, 84th 
Congress, approved April 2, 1956, provided $2,925,000 for “Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Accounts, Treasury.” Included in this amount was $906,300 for proc- 
essing deposits of withheld tax payments. Of this amount $858,000 was for reim- 
bursing Federal Reserve banks for handling 7,800,000 depositary receipts, rep- 
resenting deposits of income, social security, railroad retirement and excise tax. 
It also included $37,500 for purchase and printing of depositary receipts, envelopes 
and related forms. The balance of $10,800 represented personnel and other 
administrative expenses in connection with this activity. 
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INCREASE IN VOLUME DUE TO PENALTY PROVISION 


Prior to the enactment of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, there was no 
effective penalty which could be assessed against taxpayers who failed to make 
monthly payments under the depositary receipt procedure provided in the reg- 
ulations of the Secretary of the Treasury. However, under section 6656 of this 
code, authority was given to the Secretary of the Treasury to assess a penalty of 
1 percent each month not to exceed 6 percent in the aggregate for failure to make 
payment as required under these regulations, to become effective January 1, 1955. 
The appropriation estimates for the fiseal year 1957, based on experience of the 
Treasury through September 1955, included funds to cover what was initially 
thought would be adequate to cover the increase in number of depositary receipts 
resulting from this penalty provision of law; making a total of 7,800,000 receipts 
which must be processed. However, during the first 6 months of the fiscal year 
1956, there were validated 4,095,028 depositary receipts which on an annual basis 
will result in a volume of nearly 8,200,000 depositary receipts, or an increase of 
about 400,000 items over the initial estimates. Consequently, additional funds 
will be needed to cover the cost of processing these additional items during the 
fiscal year 1957. 

WITHHOLDING FOR FARMERS 


New regulation (Circular A, publication No. 51) issued by the Internal Revenue 
Service, effective January 1, 1956, provides that farmers will discontinue the use 
of the quarterly return form 943A covering social-security taxes. However, each 
agricultural employer will continue to file an annual return form 943. In order 
that the employer-employee social-security taxes may be collected currently, the 
procedure provides that all farmers shall deposit through the depositary receipt 
system employer-employee taxes when such taxes accumulate to $100. This 
procedure will reduce the number of returns to be handled by the Internal Revenue 
Service, but will increase the number of depositary receipts validated. 

Prior to January 1, 1956, there were approximately 120,000 farmer-employers 
who paid a sufficiently large amount in wages so as to require them to make 
monthly payments through the depositary receipt procedure to cover social 
security taxes of the employers and the amounts of taxes withheld from employees’ 
wages. This procedure did not require the farmer-employer to purchase a 
depositary receipt for the third month of the quarter since he could elect to send 
his check for this month with his quarterly return form 948A along with the 
depositary receipts purchased for the 2 prior months. The new regulation now 
requires the farmer-employer to purchase a depositary receipt at the end of any 
month in which $100 or more has accumulated, except the last month of the 
calendar year. Ona straight mathematical basis this would increase the number 
of depositary receipts by 3 receipts (1 additional receipt for each quarter of the 
first 3 quarters) for each of the 120,000 farmer-employers, or a total of 360,000 
depositary receipts on an annual basis. However, it is estimated that this figure 
should be reduced by 120,000 receipts, due to off-season employment, resulting 
in a net increase of 240,000 depositary receipts to be processed annually for this 
group. 

The latest estimate is that of the remaining 185,000 additional farmer-employers 
(exclusive of the 120,000 now complying) approximately one-third or 60,000 
would come within the provisions of the new regulation. These farmer-employers 
would be required under the new regulation to make deposits into the Treasury 
through the depositary receipt system when their own tax plus the taxes withheld 
from their employees equals $100, irrespective of the period over which it is 
accumulated. It is estimated that these employers would be required to purchase 
an average of one depositary receipt each during the taxable year, or a total of 
60,000 receipts on an annual basis. In all, the revised procedure for farmers will 
result in an increase of 300,000 additional depositary receipts on an annual basis. 


SUMMARY 


Based on these revised estimates, the Federal Reserve banks will be required 
to process 8,500,000 depositary receipts during the fiscal year 1957. This is 
700,000 items more than was included in the 1957 estimate (7,800,000). To 
reimburse the Federal Reserve banks at the current rate of 11 cents (including 
3 cents postage) for each depositary receipt processed and to have printed the 
additional depositary receipts and envelopes required to cover this increase in 
volume, it is estimated that $82,000 additional funds will be required for the fiscal 
year 1957. 
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ScHEDULE OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED EstIMarrEs 
Salaries and expenses, Division of Disbursement, Treasury, 1957 


. Present appropriation or estimate $16, 100, 000 
. Additional amounts available 455, 711 


: Total amount available 16, 555, 711 
. Apportionments: 

Ist quarter 

2d quarter 

3d quarter 

4th quarter 

Budgetary reserves 


Total apportionments and reserves 


. Obligations: 
Ist quarter (estimated) 3, 980, 367 
2d quarter (estimated) 3, 955, 852 
3d quarter (estimated) 4, 149, 758 
4th quarter (estimated) 4, 744, 734 


Total actual and estimated obligations_______________- 16, 830, 711 
. Less total amount available 16, 555, 711 
: Estimated supplemental required 275, 000 
. Estimated supplemental included in latest budget________- : 


. Date needed: for obligation, July 1, 1956; for expenditure, 
Aug. 1, 1956 
. Estimated expenditures from supplemental: 
In Budget 
In current fiscal year 
In next fiscal year 
After next fiscal year 


275, 000 


3. Actual obligations last 3 months: 
January 1956 1, 129, 700 
February 1956 1, 334, 809 
March 1956 1, 585, 157 


BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, DivisIon oF DISBURSEMENT 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Division of Disbursement is responsible for disbursing moneys of all 
executive departments and agencies except the military establishments, postal 
service, and certain Government corporations (5 U. 8. C. 124-132). Its functions 
include (1) making payments from appropriated, trust and deposit funds (31 
U. 8. C. 492); (2) issuing substitute checks for all disbursing officers of the United 
States Government (31 U. S. C. 528); (3) issuing United States savings bonds 
under the Government payroll savings plan (31 U. 8S. C. 757); (4) preparing 
vouchers for periodic payments from addressograph plates (31 U. S. C. 82a); 
and (5) preparing payrolls from addressograph plates for check payments to 
employees. 

PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The Treasury Department Appropriation Act, Public Law 467, 84th Congress 
approved April 2, 1956, provided $16,100,000 for processing 231.9 million payments 
and savings bonds by the Division of Disbursement for the fiscal year 1957. 

The Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as amended by Public Law 466, 84th Con- 
gress, approved April 2, 1956, provides that the Secretary of the Treasury, or his 
delegate, shall refund to farmers certain Federal gasoline taxes where such gasoline 
was used for farming purposes. The Internal Revenue Service estimates that 
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there will be at least 5 million farmers who will claim a refund of gasoline taxes. 
It is anticipated that the bulk of these refund payments will be made between 
August 1 and October 31. As a consequence of the foregoing legislation, the work 
volume for the Division of Disbursement will be increased by 5 million items 
which must be processed during the short span of 3 months. This increase com- 
puted on the basis of the actual income tax refund rate, exclusive of overhead and 
supervision, will amount to $275,000. Of this amount approximately $200,000 
will be necessary to meet fixed expenses, such as, postage, envelopes, blank checks, 
machine rental, supplies and other services, leaving $75,000 for direct labor costs. 

Since this amendment to the Internal Revenue Code (Public Law 466, approved 
April 2, 1956) was enacted subsequent to the preparation and submission of the 
appropriation estimates for the Division of Disbursement for the fiscal year 1957, 
no effect was given to the increased volume under this legislation in the appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1957. 

There follows a table showing the original and revised estimates of work volume 
and cost by class for the fiscal year 1957. 





| 1957 original estimate | Estimated addi- 


Revised 1957 estimates 
tional work volume} 


Agency | 





Items Items 


Cost | Items | Cost 


| 

| | 

| | 

| a | 

1, Processing payments: es 





| 
Veterans’ Adeninigention 69, 114, 725 |$5, 109, 153 
I 3, WH 


69, 114, 725 \35, 109, 153 
Refunds on N. 


; 3,500,000 | 249, 549 
Social Security aaaaiaaanaiaa. 102, 190, 000 102, 190,000 | 6,171, 809 


Income tax refiinds___---------- 33, 000, 000 j ...| 33,000,000 | 2, 240, 196 

Gasoline tax refunds \33 5, 000, 000 $275 5, 000 4 5, 000, 000 275, 000 

Other agencies... 21, 660, 275 | 2,070,730 0 | ene __.| 21, 660,275 | 2,070, 730 
3 





Subtotal , 229, 465,000 |15, 841, 437 5.¢ 000,000 | 275,000 |234, 465, 000 |16, 116, 437 
2. Savings bonds 2, 500, 000 0 | 258, 563 |-- ; | 2, 500, 000 258, 563 








231, 968,000 |16, 100, 000 | 5, 000, 000| 275, 000 |236, 965, 000 |!6, 375, 000 
| 





SALARIES AND ExpEnsss, Divis1on or DisBuRSEMENT 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Maxwell, you state that Mr. Cannon will give us 
the details of this increase of $275,000 payable from the appropriation 
“Salaries and expenses, Division of Disbursement’’? 

Mr. MaxweE ut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Cannon, will you give us the details on that 
amount? 


CLAIMS FOR REFUND OF GASOLINE TAXES PAID BY FARMERS 


Mr. Cannon. As Mr. Maxwell indicated, an amendment to the 
Internal Revenue Code, Public Law 466, approved April 2, 1956, pro- 
vided that Federal gasoline tax paid by farmers on gasoline used for 
agricultural purposes would be refunded to the farmers. The Internal 
Revenue Service has furnished us estimates that about 5 million 
farmers will apply for refund of the gasoline tax which they have paid 
on their farming activities. This “will result in an increase of 5 
million in our check volume which we had not anticipated when we 
were before your committee in January of this vear. 

For that increase of 5 million items we are not asking any amount 
for overhead expenses. Of the $275,000 that we are requesting, post- 
age will amount to $150,000 and envelopes and blank checks and other 
items of supply another $50,000, leaving $75,000 which we are esti- 
mating as the cost of direct labor for making the 5 million payments. 
We expect the bulk of those payments to be processed between 
August 1 and October 31. 
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Mr. Gary. Your figures are based entirely upon Internal Revenue 
Service estimates? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Therefore, if we have any questions on these estimates, 
we should propound them to the Internal Revenue Service rather than 
to you; is that correct? 

Mr. Cannon. I believe so, Mr. Chairman; that is, insofar as the 
5 million claims are concerned. 

Mr. Gary. You took their estimate of the number of claims you 
will have to process? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. And then you estimated what it would cost you to 
process that number of claims? 

Mr. Cannon. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. Obviously, if the number of claims they estimate is 
excessively large, then your estimate would be correspondingly large? 

Mr. Cannon. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. We want some very definite information as to how the 
estimates of the Internal Revenue Service were arrived at, because 
they are asking for some additional funds, too. Instead of taking 
that up now, we will take it up with the Internal Revenue Bureau. 


NUMBER OF DEPOSITARY RECEIPTS PROCESSED 


Mr. Maxwell, how many depositary receipts have been processed in 
the third quarter of this fiscal year? 

Mr. Maxwe zt. 2,083,881 depositary receipts. 

Mr. Gary. It appears you first estimated 6,225,000 depositary 
receipts for 1955. 

Mr. Maxwe tt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Then you increased that estimate to 6,954,130 ‘n a 
supplemental request for which funds were appropriated in the 
second supplemental appropriations bill for the fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Maxwe tu. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. And you actually had for 1955, 6,981,028. 

Mr. Maxwe ut. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. So that your actual number of receipts process: 
exceeded even your supplemental estimate? 

Mr. Maxwe tt. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. Then in 1956 you estimated 6,225,000, but that estimate 
was made before the change in the law? 

Mr. Maxwe tu. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. And when the change in the law was made, you brought 
in another supplemental estimate for 1956 of 7,800,000. 

Mr. MaxweE ut. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. Then you brought in @ second supplemental of 8,200,000. 

Mr. Maxwe tt. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. And you have now processed to date how many? 

Mr. MAxwe tt. 6,179,109, through March 31. 

Mr. Gary. You estimated for 1957, 7,800,000. 

Mr. Maxwett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. You are now revising that estimate to 8,500,000. 

Mr. Maxwe tt. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. And that estimate is based upon the experience for the 
years 1955 and 1956. 
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Mr. MaxweE.L. Yes sir; plus the change in the regulations for which 
additional items are estimated. 


OPERATIONS OF BUREAU ON DEPOSITARY RECEIPTS 


Mr. CanFieLp. Mr. Maxwell, I recall we had some discussion when 
you appeared before us on the regular bill, but I want to ask again this 
question: What is the actual mechanical operation of the Bureau of 
Accounts with reference to these depositary receipts? 

Mr. MaxweE vt. Our primary work is to reimburse the Federal 
Reserve banks by vouchers; supply them with forms, issue regulations 
of procedures under which the banks operate, and make reports on 
the situation; furnish information on the amounts collected through 
this process. That is what our own office does. 

Mr. CanFre_p. Your primary operation, then, is one of reimburse- 
ment? 


Mr. MaxweE tu. That is one of the principal items; that is right. 
REIMBURSEMENT RATE FOR DEPOSITARY RECEIPTS 


Mr. Canrietp. And this reimbursement, at the current rate, is 
11 cents for each depositary receipt? 

Mr. Maxwe.u, That is correct, Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Canrretp. How long has that been the rate? 

Mr. MaxweE tu. That rate has been established for about 2 years— 
since July 1, 1954. 

Mr. CaAnFieLD. What agency of our Government determines that 
rate? 

Mr. Maxwe Lu. The Federal Reserve banks themselves. There is 
a Committee on Fiscal Agency Operations in the Conference of Presi- 
dents who consider the Treasury fiscal operations. This organization 
canvasses all of the banks, gets their costs and gives us a single rate 
for the whole system. There was a time when we reimbursed each 
Federal Reserve bank separately on their actual cost; but a couple of 
years ago, because of the situation with respect to a lack of funds 
available, for administrative expenses, we told the banks the situation 
and the banks agreed to charge us an average of 11 cents systemwide, 
whereas the average was costing them around 12 cents at that time. 
It is under 11 cents now, but it will average out about the actual cost 
over the 2-year period. 

They anticipate they may have some salary increases like we have 
had reeently. 

VALUE OF SYSTEM TO TREASURY 


Mr. James. I wonder what is the average value of these vouchers 
that are audited? What is the range of value—how much, to how 
much? 

Mr. Maxwes.u. The smallest depository receipt would be at least 
$100. That is the minimum. I cannot give you the largest. 

Mr. CanFietp. You have told us before that this is an operation 
that “pays off” so far as the Treasury is concerned? 

Mr. Maxwe tu. Yes, sir. We computed the value to the Treasury 
a few months ago. It would be in excess of $38 million. Of course 
at the present interest rates, it would be approximately $45 million. 
That value varies from time to time. The interest rates have gone 
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up recently, as you know, and if we had to borrow that at the present 
time it would cost us $45 million. 

Mr. CanFievp. It results from the fact the Treasury has earlier wise 
of these moneys? 

Mr. Maxwe tu. That is correct. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Maxwell, what is the purpose of vour coming 
in at this time and asking for a supplemental appropriation? Are we 
to believe that vou will run out of funds before the next Congress 
convenes and therefore you are asking us to make an appropriation 
to carry on this function? 

Mr. Maxwe tu. We will not run out of funds by next January; but 
under the regulations of the Bureau of the Budget, we are required 
to apportion our funds in approximately equal parts for each quarter 
during the next fiscal year and they permit us only to apportion funds 
which have been actually appropriated. So we would be able only 
to apportion to each of the first and second quarters approximately 
one-quarter of our money already appropriated for fiscal vear 1957, 
which would mean we would not have sufficient funds to process 
all of these items during the first two quarters of this coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Gary. The antideficiency law does not permit you to have a 
deficiency; you have to come in and get your appropriation before 
a deficiency occurs? 

Mr. Maxwell, Yes, sir. I should have mentioned that. 

Mr. Witson. Does this antideficiency law apply to all appro- 
priations? 

Mr. Gary. Yes, all of them. And we have a special committee 
of the Appropriations Committee making some studies to see that 
all Departments are observing it. 

If there are no further questions, that is all. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Maxwe.u. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


SALARIES AND Exprnsss, INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


RUSSELL C. HARRINGTON, COMMISSIONER 

HARRY J. TRAINOR, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, OPERATIONS 
GRAY W. HUME, DIRECTOR, FISCAL MANAGEMENT DIVISION 
W. L. JOHNSON, BUDGET OFFICER, TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


REFUND OF FEDERAL GASOLINE TAX PAID BY FARMERS 


Mr. Gary. The next item is $1,130,000 for the Internal Revenue 
Service for the fiscal vear 1957, in addition to the regular annual 
appropriation of $305 million. 

Do you have a general statement, Mr. Harrington? 

Mr. Harrineron. I do not have any in writing; but I will explain, 
if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Since we were up here before on the appropriation for our Service, 
Congress has passed legislation providing for the refunding to farmers 
of the Federal gasoline tax they pay. We have estimated there will 
be 5 million refund claims filed with us by September 30. I believe 
the deadline is September 30. Since our budget is so tight, we do 
not have the funds to finance the processing, to check the mathe- 
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matical computations, and to prepare the information necessary for 
the preparation of refund checks by Treasury disbursing officers. 

We anticipate, also, that many of the farmers will come into our 
offices to ask us either to help them or to prepare refund claims for 
them where they may not understand it. 

We have estimated the additional cost to us is $1,130,000 for 
handling those 5 million refund claims. Mr. Trainor, who is Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Operations, is the head of the department that 
will do this work. He is here in case you have any questions. 

Mr. Gary. First we will insert in the record at this point pages 15 
through 20 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


SCHEDULE ON SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED EstTIMATES 


Salaries and expenses, Internal Revenue Service 


. Present appropriation or estimate $305, 000, 000 
2. Additional amounts available 50, 000 


- Total actual and estimated ee a eee ee 306, 180, 000 
. Less total amount available 305, 050, 000 





Estimated supplemental required 1, 130, 000 
. Estimated supplemental included in latest budget 
. Date needed—for obligation, July 1, 1956; for expenditure, 
July 15, 1956. 
2. Estimated expenditures from supplemental: 
In budget 

In current fiscal year 

In next fiscal year 

After next fiscal year 








1, 130, 000 


January 24, 394, 308 
February 24, 018, 240 
March 25, 165, 082 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 


A supplemental appropriation of $1,130,000 is required for fiscal year 1957 for 
administering the tax refund provisions of Public Law 466, 84th Congress, 
approved April 2, 1956. That law amends the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to relieve farmers from excise taxes on gasoline and special fuels used on the 
farm for farming purposes, and provides, in the case of gasoline, that claims are 
to be filed annually on or before September 30 for refund of the excise tax paid 
by the farmer during the annual period ending on June 30 immediately preceding. 
With respect to the fiscal year 1957 refunding, the law limits such refunds to 
taxes paid on gasoline purchases after December 31, 1955. 

Under the provisions of the act, “‘the term ‘farm’ includes stock, dairy, poultry, 
fruit, fur-bearing animal, and truck farms, plantations, ranches, nurseries, ranges, 
greenhouses or other similar structures used primarily for the raising of agricul- 
tural or horticultural commodities, and orchards.”’ 

Based upon the presentation of the Treasury Department during House hearings 
on Public Law 466, it is estimated that 5 million refund claims resulting from this 
act will be received in the first few months of fiscal 1957. The claims are to be 
filed by the farmers directly with the appropriate district offices of the Internal 
Revenue Service. After examination and perfection in the district offices, the 
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claims will be sent to service centers for processing and scheduling for refund by 
tabulating machine processes. Claims for refund of taxes paid during the latter 
half of fiscal 1956, received by district offices located west of the Mississippi, wil| 
be processed through the midwest service center at Kansas City, Mo. Those 
received by district offices east of the Mississippi will be forwarded to the northeast 
service center at Lawrence, Mass., for processing. 

Although some increase in the workload of other activities of the Service is 
expected to result from the refunding operation, no funds are requested in this 
estimate for activities other than activity 2, ‘Collection of revenue.” The 
following table reflects the change in workload data for the activity due to the 
new legislation: 





| 
| 1957 budget 


Revised Increase 
estimate 


estimate 





Tax computations and verifications 61, 600, 000 
Refunds and credits scheduled 39, 900, 000 
Notices issued for delinquent accounts and current install- 

ments due : 
Taxpayer delinquent accounts closed S | 2, re 


Delinquency and other investigations closed , 000 


Returns filed 91, 300, 000 
| 





The amount requested will permit the Service to obtain 272 man-years of 
temporary clerical assistance to perform the functions incident to the refunding 
program. The law provides for the filing of claims for refund during the period 
July 1 to September 30, each year. Because of the seasonal nature of the job, it 
can be performed most economically by temporary help. Since the work is 
particularly adaptable to the high-speed machine processes used in the service 
centers at Lawrence, Mass., and Kansas City, Mo., use will be made of those 
facilities through extension of the rental period of tabulating equipment. The 
estimate includes the cost to be inetaced during the additional rental period, 
together with other expenses incident to the program, such as printing, postage 
and supplies. Each of the items of expense is discussed more fully under the 
following heading. 


DETAILED EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES BY ACTIVITY 


The amount appropriated for salaries and expenses of the Internal Revenue 
Service for fiscal year 1957 is $305 million. The following statement shows the 
distribution of that amount and this supplemental request by activities. 





| priated, 1957 


|—— 


Activity | Appro- Supplemental! Total 
| 








| 
. Rulings, technical planning, and special] technical services | $4, 931, 787 — 7 $4, 931, 7 
; Cemerasen G0 yevemiie..... 2. 2.5 Se Semaneeemod 126, 140, 330 $1, 130, 000 127, 27 
RUUD bt ook date wiwvlemopaueocc cai eel’. MG MEED ccc cceabaclcsd 000, 8% 
. Tax fraud and special investigations. _.._....____- aida 15, 715, 399 | _- ‘ 15,7 
Alcohol and tobacco tax regulatory work P | BM ee Ice een w ene. 23, § 
‘Taxpayer conferences and appeals : -f 10, 321, 083 

. Legal services Sead 7, 459, 764 

PN as paints bbadm anc cnwawenus cgsen es 

. Statistical reporting__._.............-- 

10. Executive direction 


OOH orm ON 





1, 130,000 | 306, 130, 
' 








Detailed justification of the additional requirements by object class follows 


Activity No. 2. CoLLEcTION oF REVENUE 


01 Personal services, $843,375 


The additional temporary personnel needed to perform the refunding operations 
under Public Law 466 is shown by grade distribution in the following tabulation: 


mea 
tem} 
It re 
han¢ 
adm 
(rec 
proc 
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: Number | Annual 
Salary rate Title of position of man- cost 

















As previously indicated, temporary employees are to be hired as an economy 
measure. The number of man-years shown in the foregoing statement con- 
templates the hiring of such employees for the 4-month period July 1 to October 31. 
It represents the minimum estimated requirement indicated by experience in the 
handling of operations involving processes similar to those involved in the 
administration of Public Law 466. On that basis, salary cost for the work involved 
(receiving and opening mail, examining and perfecting claims, and machine 
processing) will amount to $1,686.75 per 10,000 claims. 

04 Communication services, $150,000 

It is planned that arrangements for the initial distribution of claim forms and 
instructions will be made with State directors of the Agriculture Extension Service 
to permit the principal distribution to be made through county agricultural 
agents. Future distributions will be made from mailing lists prepared from 
records established during the initial filing. The first direct mailing distribution 
will be made in the spring of 1957 for claims to be filed during the period July 1 
to September 30, 1957, and will involve approximately 5 million mailings at 
3 cents each. 


05 Rents and utility services, $60,300 

This cost represents the rental expense for tabulating equipment to be used in 
processing the refund claims. In arriving at the estimate, a cost figure of $120.60 
per 10,000 punch cards processed was applied, based en previous experience. 
06 Printing and reproduction, $74,600 

Claim forms and related printed material will be required as follows: 
17,000,000 claim forms and instructions $66, 620 


5,500 Ge metund Domputation Cards... o~ <n wn ae ns enone ein nee 6, 380 
110,000 registers of claims filed 1, 600 


74, 600 


The ratio of forms required to number of claims anticipated conforms to 
experience of the Service as to forms usage. 


08 Supplies and materials, $1,725 


Items to be purchased in this category will consist chiefly of tabulating machine 
supplies. 
Total additional cost, $1,130,000. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATING VOLUME OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Gary. Now, Mr. Trainor, we will be very glad to have you 
explain to us how the estimate of 5 million refund claims was arrived at. 

Mr. Trainor. The figure of 5 million is the figure used by the 
Treasury at the hearings on the bill. My understanding is that 
figure was taken from page 627 of the statistical abstract for 1955 
issued by the Department of Agriculture, which shows 5,425.000 
farms listed for 1954. So the figure was rounded off at 5 million. 

Mr. Gary. In the Department of Agriculture appropriation hearings 
for 1957, the number of farms is stated to have been 5,100,000 in 1954, 
and declining. Is that correct? 


78170—36——13 
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Mr. Tratnor. I checked with Treasury this morning and was 
told it was taken from page 627 of the statistical abstract for 1955, 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Gary. The hearings of the subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee handling the Department of Agriculture appropriations 
has a table on page 782 which shows there were 5,723,000 farms in 1949 
and the number has been gradually decreasing each year, and that 
there were 5,100,000 in 1954. 

Mr. Tratnor. I cannot explain the difference. We relied on the 
figure furnished to us by Treasury. 

That is about all I can say on that unless there are some questions. 

Mr. Gary. You refer on page 16 of the justifications to the House 
hearings on Public Law 466. Were there House hearings on that law? 

Mr. Tratnor. Yes, sir. I have before me the reports of both the 
Senate and the House committees and the conference report on the 
bill. No. 1684 is the House report. 

Mr. Gary. But the Ways and Means Committee did not hold any 
hearings on that bill, did they? 

Mr. Trarnor. There is the report, sir. I am not familiar whether 
they had hearings. 

Mr. Gary. There were no public hearings on the bill; so evidently 
the figures were based on some statement the Treasury Department 
presented to the committee. 

Mr. Trartnor. Maybe so. 

Mr. Gary. Also in the hearings of the Agriculture Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee to which I referred a few moments ago, 
at page 740, the farm population is given as 22,158,000 on April 1, 
1956. And on the basis of the national average, the number of persons 
per household of 3.5, the maximum number of farm households 
should be 6,331,000. 

Can you tell us what consideration has been given to sharecroppers 
and other small operators who use no gasoline-powered equipment in 
arriving at these figures? 

Mr. Tratnor. No, sir: I cannot. We accepted the Treasury esti- 
mate of 5 million, and I was informed that is the way they arrived at 
it, by rounding off the figure to 5 million. 

Mr. Gary. So your estimate is based purely upon Treasury Depart- 
ment estimates? 

Mr. Trarnor. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gary. And by “Treasury Department,” you mean the esti- 
mates that were furnished by the Treasury Department to the Ways 
and Means Committee when they were considering this law? 

Mr. Trarnor. That is right, sir. 


PROCEDURE FOR HANDLING REFUND CLAIMS 


Mr. Gary. Will you give us some idea as to just how these refund 
checks are going to be handled? 

Mr. Trarnor. This year we are going to distribute the forms 
through the Department of Agriculture agents. They will also be at 
post offices and district directors’ offices. 

The farmer will file his return with the district director of internal 
revenue in his area. The returns will be received there and opened 
and inspected to see if they are complete; then they will be forwarded 
to the Service center. 
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All offices west of the Mississippi will send these returns or claims, 
you might call them, to the Kansas City service center of the Internal 
Revenue Service; all offices east of the Mississippi will send their 
refund claims to Lawrence, Mass., where there is also one of our 
service centers. We have two. Then by the use of tabulating 
equipment the returns will be mathematically verified; they have to 
be listed and a computation card prepared and this computation card 
will be sent to the Treasury disbursing officer of the particular region, 
who will issue the refund check. Of course the returns will then 
go back to the district director’s office, so the farmer will be dealing 
only with the district director of internal revenue and, if he has any 
complaints or subsequent correspondence, that will be with the dis- 
trict director of internal revenue. 


FILING AND PAYMENT DATES 


Mr. Gary. How often will these claims be filed? 

Mr. Trainor. The claims will be filed once a year. For the first 
year, they will be for the gasoline used for the period beginning 
January 1, 1956, through June 30. They are to be filed between 
July 1, 1956, and September 30, 1956—3 months in which they have 
to file. 

There is no interest provision and the claims have to be filed 
before September 30. 

We have 4 months to process the checks. They are to be processed 
by the end of October. 

Of course in subsequent years, the same provisions will apply, 
except the refund will be for the entire fiscal year, ending June 30 of 
each year. 

Mr. Gary. But the returns will be filed at the same time? 

Mr. Trainor. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. Therefore the amount you are requesting now to handle 
these returns will be to handle returns to be filed on or before 
September 30, 1956, which will be in your 1957 fiscal year. 

Mr. Trarnor. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. So you are requesting the funds for fiscal year 1957, but 
they will actually be spent during the latter part of calendar year 1956, 
which is the first part of the 1957 fiscal year? 

Mr. Harrineton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. CanFieELp. As I understand it, this has to do with refunds to 
the farmers of our country of the Federal 2-cent gasoline tax presently 
imposed on gasoline they use on their farms? 

Mr. Harrineton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrienp. In the report accompanying the bill H. R. 8780, 
which has become the law of the land, the chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Cooper, stated— 

It is estimated that this will provide farmers with approximately $60 million 
of tax relief each year. 

Mr. Harrineron. I understand that was the estimate; yes, sir. 

Mr. CanrFreLp. Does that mean there will be refunds of approxi- 
mately $60 million to the farmers of our country for the current 
calendar year? 

Mr. Harrineron. It will be for half of it, from eoneeny 1 through 
June 30. 

Mr. Hume. It will be $30 million. 
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DEFINITION OF “FARM” AND “FARMING PURPOSES” 


Mr. CanFietp. Mr. Chairman, I think it might be well at this 
point in the record to repeat what the committee report stated in 
connection with the definition of “farm” and ‘farming purposes’’ on 


age 2 of the committee report, which is known as House Report 
Vo. 1684 of the 84th Congress, 2d session. 


Mr. Gary. Without objection, it will be inserted at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


{Excerpt from H, Rept. 1684, January 26, 1956] 
C. DEFINITION OF FARM AND FARMING PURPOSE 


As indicated previously, refunds are to be available with respect to gasoline 
only where used in carrying on a trade or business, on a farm in the United 
States, and for farming purposes. The term “farm” as used here is defined as 
including stock, dairy, poultry, fruit, fur-bearing animal, and truck farms, 
plantations, ranches, nurseries, ranges, greenhouses or other similar structures 
used primarily for the raising of agricultural or horticultural commodities, and 
orchards. This definition is the same as that presently in the 1954 Code with 
respect to the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

The term “farming purposes” is also defined in the bill. It includes use by 
any person in connection with cultivation of the soil, or the raising or harvesting 
of agricultural or horticultural commodities, including the raising, shearing, 
feeding, caring for, training, and management of livestock, bees, poultry, and 
fur-bearing animals and wildlife. As a result, gasoline used by custom operators 
or other independent contractors performing a service on a farm in connection 
with cultivating the soil or raising or harvesting agricultural or horticultural 
commodities may be included in a refund claim. The term “farming purposes” 
also includes the handling, drying, packing, grading, or storing of agricultural 
or horticultural commodities but in these cases only if the work is done by the 
owner, tenant, or operator and only if such person produced more than half of 
the commodity receiving this treatment during the year. This means that with 
respect to handling, drying, packing, grading, or storing of these commodities 
services performed by custom operators or other independent contractors, even 
though on the farm, are not the type with respect to which a refund may be 
claimed. 

The definition of “farming purposes” also includes the planting, cultivating, 
earing for, or cutting of trees, as well as the preparation (other than sawing logs 
into lumber, chipping and other milling operations) of trees for the market but 
in this case only if the work is performed by the owner, tenant, or operator of a 
farm and also only if it is incidental to farming operations. Still another 
eategory of work included in the farming purpose definition is that done by the 
owner, tenant, or operator of the farm in connection with the operation, manage- 


ment, conservation, improvement, or maintenance of the farm, including farm 
buildings, tools, and equipment. 


Mr. Witson. I suppose you have evidence to support your con- 
tention that farmers will spend as much money for fuel the second 
half of the fiscal year as they will the first half of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Tratnor. No, sir; we do not—at least we do not in Internal 
Revenue. Our cost would be the same regardless of the amount of the 
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claim; I mean if it was only $1, it would cost just as much to process 
as if it were for $1 ,000. 

Mr. Wiuson. This supplemental, then, merely covers the ap- 
propriation for the processing? 

Mr. Trainor. For the processing. 

Mr. Wiuson. And no funds for actual repayment? 

Mr. Trainor. No; just for the processing of the claims. 

Mr. Witson. And of course the number of claims would remain 
the same, I presume. 

Mr. Trainor. Yes, sir; we think so. 

Mr. Witson. Every farmer would file for each half of the fiscal yea: 

Mr. Trainor. No, sir; the claims are filed annually. 


ESTIMATING NUMBER OF CLAIMANTS 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Trainor, in view of the definitions of “farm’’ 
and “farming purpose” appearing in the House Report No. 1684 
accompanying the bill reported out by the House Ways and Means 
Committee, H. R. 8780, I do not see how the Treasury can rely fully 
on the figure obtained as to the number of farms in the country. 
| do not see how they can be very accurate figures. 

Mr. Tratnor. It is my understanding this is the best estimate they 
could obtain under the cireumstances. 

Mr. Canrietp. This law gives relief to any who are not owners of 
aur such as sharecroppers ‘and other types of operators and workers. 

. Winson. If the gentleman will yield, somewhere I saw a 
a ment that the number of farm operators was decreasing and | 
believe I recall the figure “by 17 percent.” 

Can you give me any information on that? 

Mr. Tratnor. No, sir; 1 cannot. 

Mr. Wixtson. [ do not recall over what period of time. 

Trainor. I do not have any further knowledge as to the basis 
of this estimate. 1 do not know what was considered. 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES FOR REFUNDING 


Mr. James. Mr. Chairman, I have been wondering whether this 
entire system of refunding to the farmer what he is entitled to receive 
back on his gasoline tax has not been overdone; it seems to be pretty 
cumbersome. I understand from the statement just made that the 
original claim is presented at the local level; then it takes a long 
journey around through the entire Internal Revenue System and 
eventually gets back again where it started from, and the statement 
we have is that it is to be filed annually. So it is going to be a recur- 
ring thing every year, is that a fact? 

Mr. Harrincron. That is right. 

Mr. James. | wonder if any thought has been given to simplifying 
this process at the local level where claims might be verified and under 
proper reporting, a credit certificate could be given to the farmer at the 
local level which would be applicable to any future payment he might 
have to make to the Internal Revenue Department. 

It seems the cost of the present method which is, roughly, a little 
under 20 cents apiece and the cost of printing and preparing all of 
the checks that are going to be mailed, the cost of mailing, and so 
forth, is going to be excessive. It seems to me this is a very cumber- 
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some system, and I do not imagine the refund is going to be, on the 
average, very large. 

Of course the great big operator is going to use a lot of gasoline 
and there will be a more important refund from the standpoint of 
the big operation. But for the cost just to collect the amount of 
money they have paid in taxes for gasoline to run a shearing opera- 
tion, to shear sheep, and so forth, it is going to be silly, it seems to 
me, to keep this elaborate procedure in operation. 

Has any thought been given to a more simplified method of making 
refunds? 

Mr. Trartnor. Yes, sir, Mr. James. The law requires a refund so 
we would not be complying with the law if we did otherwise, such as 
to provide a form of credit. 

Mr. James. Wouldn’t a refund voucher be a refund, a voucher 
which he could apply to his income tax in the next payment he made 
or he might take to the bank and get cash for it? 

Mr. Tratnor. We have considered this system we have set up as 
the most economical because it lends itself so well to the use of tabu- 
lating equipment. We feel it is the most simplified system that we 
can have. 

Actually, our processing costs per claim will run about 18 cents, 
which I believe compares very favorably with the costs incurred by 
the various States, that is based on the limited information I have. 

Mr. James. Does that cost include printing the checks and the 
cost of operating the tabulating machines and the postage to send 
tne check back to the man to whom the money belongs? 

Mr. Trainor. This cost includes the processing up to the point 
that the information goes to the Treasury disbursing office. The 
printing of the checks and the mailing of the checks to the farmer are 
not included in our costs. 

Mr. James. Then we know that when the disbursing department 
comes in here to justify their request for funds next year, they will 
have an additional item to mail out all these checks. 

Mr. Trarnor. That is right, sir. Their costs include postage as 
well as the processing of the checks. 

Mr. James. Of course, you can read the law and live by it exactly. 
I wonder if the law ought to be changed. 

Things of this sort grow. They get bigger and bigger all the time. 

Mr. Harrineron. I understand, Mr. James, that when the law 
was being considered that there was some discussion about using the 
credit rather than the refund, and it was finally decided by the Ways 
and Means Committee, I guess, that the refund, actual cash refund 
was the way it was to be done. We have to conform with that. 

As to the procedure, we considered first keeping this strictly at the 
local level and processing the refund claims in the district offices. 
We estimated that would cost us $1,800,000. 

You see, we have service centers where we have a battery of these 
high speed tabulating electronic machines. By diverting the work to 
these service centers we will save, we think, $700,000, so we are able 
to reduce our estimate from $1,800,000 to $1,130,000. They do a 
high speed operation, it is a bulk job, and the claims will be sent there 
to be processed and returned to the district offices. We think we have 
it about as economical as we can get it. 

We gave a great deal of thought to this, even before the legislation 
was enacted, because we could anticipate what was coming. This Is 
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the best estimate we could come up with, the fairest, and the most 
economical way to handle it, and at the same time we have to conform 
of the law and give the farmer his cash. 

Mr. James. You would be giving him cash if you gave him 
negotiable paper; would you not? 

Mr. Harrineron. It would cost just as much to do that, I think, 
Mr. James. 

Mr. James. I wonder. Of course, I don’t want to set my 10-minute 
opinion against vour elaborate studies of methods for doing this job, 
but it seems to me that the men who are farming on a basis which 
would make it worthwhile for them to file a claim are concentrated 
pretty much in the farming areas of this country. 

For example, you probably would not issue 10 of these refund 
vouchers, or whatever you might call them, in the whole of New York 
City. Yet there is an area of population that is a very high per- 
centage of the total of the country; nor in Philadelphia, nor in St. 
Louis, nor in the citv of San Francisco, and so on right down the line. 

‘armers are scattered around the country pretty well, but fairly close 
to local Internal Revenue offices. 

It seems to me we have here an operation that could almost be 
handled as local banking is handled out in the country in the farm 
areas, right over the counter. 

Mr. Harrineton. That would be an awful lot of paper to handle. 

Mr. Trarnor. We estimated what it would cost to process the 
claims entirely at the district offices without using the service centers. 
We determined an estimate of $1,800,000 just to process the claims. 

With the service centers, in addition to using the high-speed 
equipment, we are also using a relatively low-grade employee, grades 
2, 3, and 4, so we felt this was the cheapest way of doing it. 

If we use the voucher system such as you mentioned a while back 
without giving it a whole lot of thought at this point, I believe it 
would cost us a great deal more money because we would have ap- 
proximately 5 million of these vouchers to be ultimately associated 
with the farmers’ returns. We would have a problem of taxpayers 
moving from one district to another. 

It would seem to me we would have to keep some running record 
of that credit so we could associate it and check it with the return. 
Also these vouchers can get lost between the time the voucher was 
issued and it was returned. 

I firmly believe it would cost us more money if we did that. 

I might point out to you that the law, section 6420, states: 

If gasoline is used on a farm for farming purposes, the Secretary or his delegate 
shall pay without interest to the ultimate purchaser of such gasoline the amount 
determined by multiplying— 
and so forth. 

Mr. James. I don’t want to prolong this discussion of methods. 
Have you any idea what the minimum amount will be that might be 
returned under this law? 

Mr. Tratnor. I have not. 

Mr. James. You don’t know whether it might be $10, $20, or more? 

Mr. Tratnor. Of course, using the 60 million and 5 million figures 
it should average out $12 a refund. 

Mr. James. I cannot help thinking, while we are discussing this 
matter that I and every other man who pays some income tax, claims 
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some exemptions. For instance, we might give $10 to a boys’ summer 
camp, and we slap down that $10 there in the name of the camp, and 
file it. Nobody questions it. It is deductible because it is a gift 
to a qualified enterprise. If this gas-tax refund is to be an average of 
$12 it seems insignificant compared to some of the deductions we all 
may take and are seldom asked to justify. 

Here is a little item of say $12 on the average that will run all the 
way around the country until it gets back as a claim. 


VERIFICATION OF REFUND CLAIMS 


Mr. Gary. May I ask what procedure has been established for 
checking these returns to determine their accuracy, as to whether or 
not the gasoline was actually used in farm machinery? 

Mr. Trarnor. Yes, sir. Our present plans are that we will select 
the larger refunds and associate them with the tax returns. Of course, 
that will be done on a limited basis, and it will not be done until 
fiscal year 1958. The income tax return for 1956 will be filed in the 
spring of 1957. That will include the gasoline costs of which the 
tax is being claimed on July 1, 1956. 

We plan to segregate any apparent violations by association of a 
limited number of tax returns and refund claims. 

At that point, of course, we would question the amount of refund. 
Our present plans are to do that after the refund is made. There wiil 
be no audit made in 1957 fiscal year. 

Mr. Gary. | am certain that the great majority of the farmers are 
absolutely honest and will make honest returns. We have had 
system of refunds in Virginia ever since our gas-tax law was first 
enacted. Instances of attempts to take advantage of the law ha 
been brought to my attention from time to time. 

There will unquestionably be cases in which some few will try to 
take advantage of the Federal law and there should be some way 
of checking. ‘ 

Mr. Canrienp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


RELATION OF STATE AND FEDERAL REFUND LAWS 


Mr. Witson. Can you tell us how many States have provisions for 
refunds of State gasoline taxes to farmers? 

Mr. Trainor. I am relying on somebody e!se’s information here. 
All but four States, I believe, make a refund. 

Mr. Witson. I thought perhaps all States refunded the State 
gasoline tax to farmers for gasoline used on farms. I was going to 
suggest that even though we have a law concerning it perhaps the 
law could be changed to get away from duplication of effort. 

I know Indiana has such a law, to refund all State gasoline taxes 
paid for gasoline used on the farm. This could be combined with 
that and do away with duplication of effort both on the part of the 
farmer and on the part of our State and Federal Government. | 
think it would be a big help to both. 

Mr. Trartnor. There would be a lot of complications in thiese 
State provisions. They all vary. 

In the first place, the tax rate varies all over the place. It govs 
from 3 cents, 6%, ete. 
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Mr. Witson. All based on gallonage? 

Mr. Trainor. Yes, sir. Also they have a very complicated form. 
They ask for an awful lot of information. 

To show you how the provisions vary, some States do not allow a 
complete refund. They will allow a portion of the tax only. For 
instance, in the State of Kentucky, the refund is 90 percent of the 
tax purchases over 50 gallons. 

You would run into that kind of complication. 

Mr. Wixson. It is still based on gallonage used in every instance, 
regardless of whether it was the full amount, 90 percent, 50 percent, or 
whatever it was. It would be based on the gallonage used. 

The States have their investigators who check and investigate for 
purposes of State repayments. 

It seems a more simplified system could be worked out, even though 
it might require additional legislation, to do away with duplication of 
effort. 

Mr. Harrineron. | think it probably would, sir. I think what you 
are really talking about is the basic law itself. 

Mr. Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Harrineron. As it is now we have this law presented to us, 
and we have to administer it just as it is written. 

As I recall it, during the discussions there was some discussion of 
trying to cooperate with the States, but I think that was given up as 
being impractical for various reasons, some of which Mr. Trainor has 
mentioned. 

Mr. Gary. You would be interested to know, Mr. Wilson, that the 
report of the Senate committee on this bill contains a statement: 

Your committee hopes that the Internal Revenue Service will coordinate the 
administration of the gasoline tax refund to the extent feasible with the adminis- 
tration of gasoline refunds by the various States. 

Mr. Wizson. In Indiana we have a thorough law. 

Mr. Gary. Wedo, too, in Virginia. We have had a lot of experience 
on it and have worked on it for a long time. 

Mr. Murray? 

REFUND REPORTABLE AS INCOME 


Mr. Murray. The refund actually then will not be made until 
subsequent to the calendar year in which the gasoline is actually used. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Trarnor. We will start making refunds on July 1 of each year. 

Mr. Murray. Since I imagine most farmers are on a cash basis, 
what they would have to do so far as their income-tax return is 
concerned is to take the deduction of the amount of the tax they paid 
for a calendar year and when they get the refund include the refund 
check as cash income and pay a tax on it on the calendar year they 
receive the refund. Is that correct? 

Mr. Trainor. I am not sure | follow you. 

The total cost of the gasoline is deductible as a farm expense. 

Mr. Murray. That includes the tax they pay, even though they 
might be entitled to a refund on the tax. Is that correct? 

Mr. Trartnor. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. Then in the subsequent calendar year when they 
receive the refund they will have to declare it as income. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Tratnor. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. James. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES REQUIRED 


Mr. CanFieLpD. How many new employees do you need to carry 
out this operation? 

Mr. Harrineton. 272. 

Mr. CanFieLp. You do not anticipate any difficulty getting them? 

Mr. Harrineron. These will be temporary employees. They 
will be only for a 3-month period, or 4 months. 

Mr. CanrFietp. While this is not pertinent to the subject matter 
before us, I would like to ask this question: How is the recruitment 
of agents authorized under the regular annual appropriation working 
out? 

Mr. Harrineron. It is working out pretty well. We have a fairly 
good supply of agents. It is much better than it was a few years ago. 
We are getting them from the colleges, and we are getting them from 
the civil-service rolls, and we are not having very much difficulty in 
recruiting our agent force. 

These are temporary employees. We employ a lot of temporaries 
every year during the filing season, and they are taken primarily from 
the civil-service rolls, people who have worked for us before, the 
regular method of recruiting temporary people, people you know, 
and so on. 

Mr. Gary. In answer to that question, Mr. Commissioner, that 
272 is man-years, is it not? 


Mr. Harrineron. Yes sir. It would be more employees, maybe 
4 to 1 employees. 

Mr. Gary. About 800 or 900 employees? 

Mr. Harrineron. That is right, for a short period of time. 

I accept that correction, sir. I am glad vou pointed that out. 


EXPENSES CHARGEABLE TO PROPOSED HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Commissioner, at the present time the tax for 
gasoline is collected and paid into the General Treasury and the 
appropriation is made out of the Treasury for purposes of the high- 
ways. If I am not mistaken under this new highway bill the gasoline 
tax is set aside for roadbuilding, is it not? 

Mr. Harrineton. I don’t know. 

Mr. Gary. If that is correct should not these expenses be paid out 
of that special fund? 

Mr. Harrineton. On the highway bill? Talking about the cost 
of——- 

Mr. Gary. Of processing these returns, not this particular amount 
since the road bill has not yet been passed. However, I am sug- 
gesting this for future consideration in your determination of these 
expenses. 

It seems to me that in the future if the road bill is adopted and the 
gasoline tax is set aside as a special fund for roads, then any expense 
incident to the administration of the gasoline tax should be paid out 
of that special fund. 
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Mr. Harrineton. I would agree with you, sir. 

Mr. JAmMzEs. This is only on gasoline used on the farm. 
Mr. Gary. I know. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Harrinetron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


-Unirep States Coast Guarp 


RETIRED PAY 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. JAMES A. HIRSHFIELD, ASSISTANT COMMANDANT 
W. L. JOHNSON, BUDGET OFFICER, TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Mr. Gary. The last item is an additional $425,000 for retired pay 
for the Coast Guard. 
The regular annual appropriation for the purpose was $24,500,000 
for 1957. 
We will insert pages 22 through 25 of the justifications. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


SCHEDULE OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED ESTIMATES 


Retired pay, Coast Guard, 1957 


Present appropriation or estimate 
. Additional amounts available 


Total amount available 24, 500, 000 


) Dota) Sataeten Gnugeuons........ ~~... nas ecanecnnnsose 24, 925, 000 
. Less total amount available 24, 500, 000 
Estimated supplemental required 425, 000 
. Date needed: For obligation, 1 July 1956. 
For expenditure, 1 August 1956. 
. Estimated expenditures from supplemental: 
In budget 

In current fiscal year 

In next fiscal year 

After next fiseal year 


Total 425, 000 
PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


1. Purpose and need 

A supplemental increase of $425,000 for ‘Retired pay, Coast Guard” is required 
to provide for (a) approximately 291 expected voluntary retirements in 1957 
not provided for in the regular appropriation; (b) pay increases recently authorized 
by Public Law 489 (approved April 23, 1956) for certain retired officers; and (c) 
inclusion of inactive service in the computation of retired pay in certain cases 
reviewed under Public Law 220 (approved October 25, 1951) which authorized 
payment for the correction of military records. 


2. Method of determining amount 


Supplemental funds required have been determined as follows: (a) The average 
number of personnel who will have more than 20 but less than 30 vears of service 
during fiscal 1957, and who are expected to apply for statutory retirement have 
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been costed at average retired pay rates; (b) the increased pay of 12 retired officers 
resulted from Public Law 489 which authorizes them to receive the pay of the 
next higher grade, inasmuch as they had 40 years of active service; (c) the in- 
creased cost of certain retired personnel whose records have recently been adjusted 


to include credit for inactive service after review as authorized by Public Law 
220. 


3. Reason additional funds required 


The regular Coast Guard appropriation for “Retired pay, 1957,’’ was approved 
on April 2, 1956 (Public Law 467). The budget program which was submitted 
in support of this appropriation request covered the retired personnel now carried 
on the rolls, plus additional personnel expected to be retired for age, physical 
disability, 30 years service and less than 30 but more than 20 years service. The 
funds actually appropriated require a reduction in the planned program and since 
the only variables are the voluntary retirements, it would be necessary to defer 
most of these. The funds herein requested will reinstate the program to permit 
all retirements authorized by law and for which applications are pending or 
expected. 

‘urthermore, Public Law 489 authorizing increased pay for 12 officers was 
approved after the 1957 Appropriation Act was passed and could not have been 
included in the regular submission. Also, certain adjustments in other retired 
pay cases have been recently made to include credit for inactive service in com- 
putation of retired pay based on a review of retired records. 


4. Explanation of language 
No change in appropriation language is required. 
5. Justification 


The amount included in the regular appropriation required a reduction in the 
planned program on which the budget estimate was based. Part of the reduction 
could be absorbed by recently developing lower average costs. However, since 
certain of the elements of this program are fixed, such as age and physical dis- 
ability, the only other adjustment possible was in the voluntary retirements for 
(a) 30 years’ service; (6) less than 30 and more than 20 years’ service, as authorized 
by law. Unless additional funds are provided it will be necessary to defer most 
of the expected voluntary retirements in the 20 to 30 years of service group. 

It is necessary to schedule retirements in advance to permit early notification 
of personnel entitled to and requesting retirement. This scheduling requires 
eligible personnel who so desire, to file notices of intention to request retirement. 
This was done in connection with the 1957 budget request to obtain knowledge 
of the magnitude of the program for which funds would be needed. Such notices 
constitute a large proportion of the 291 voluntary retirements which will have to 
be deferred if the additional funds are not provided in 1957. 

The cost of that portion of the program for which reinstatement is requested is 
as follows: 





Number 

of retire- Average 
ments man-years 

expected 





Commissioned officers $92, 877 
Warrant offi 72, 472 
234, 651 


400, 000 


retired with more than 40 years service. In addition, the correc- 
tion of military records and adjustment of pay authorized by 
Public Law 220 results in pay increases for certain members. | 

The annual increased cost is a en ee aes 25, 000 








425, 000 
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Mr. Gary. Admiral, what is the need for these additional funds? 

Admiral HrrsHFietp. The need for this appropriation, Mr. Chair- 
man, is to carry out a program which we had previously planned for 
retirements in fiscal 1957. 

The money would cover retirements for people principally who 
have more than 20 years’ service and less than 30 years’ service. 

In addition, there are two things which affect it, and those are the 
passage of Public Law 489, which provided for an increase in pay for 
some retired personnel ; and the other was the result of an administra- 
tive review which would give credit for pay purposes to certain people 
on the retired rolls who had inactive reserve time. 

The program we had envisioned would call for about 25 retirements 
per month from the group of whom I spoke. 


LIMITS ON VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 


Mr. Gary. What are the limiting factors on the number of volun- 
tary retirements that can be effected in any one year in the 20-to-30- 
year-service group? 

Admiral Hirsurretp. Mr. Chairman, I think the limiting factor 
is the amount of money that you would have to spread, and on a 
priority basis you would take first people who would be retired for 
statutory age, for physical disability, for 30 years’ service, and when 
you came down you would not have enough to make these additional 
requirements for people who have between 20 and 30 years’ service. 

Also, our voluntary retirements are generally limited to 1 percent 
of enlisted personnel in the Coast Guard as of each January 1. 

The majority of these people affected by this request, Mr. Chair- 
man, are enlisted people who would like to retire who have had more 
than 20 years’ and less than 30 years’ service. 

Mr. Gary. You are limited to a retirement of 1 percent per year? 

Admiral Hirsurtetp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gary. By the law? 

Admiral Hrrsurietp. By law. 


AVERAGE RETIREMENT COSTS 


Mr. Gary. What is the current average annual retirement cost for 
each budget activity, enlisted men, warrant officers, and so forth? 

Admiral HrrsHFiEup. In 1956 the average number of enlisted were 
4,481 for a total cost of $9,682,306. 

Mr. Gary. Do you have a table there on that? 

Admiral HirsHFiE.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Will you insert the current table at this point in the 
record? 

Admiral Hrrsurievp. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Analysis of retired pay by activity 





1957 program (including supplementa)) 





Activity a 
verage 
positions 


Average Amount 
cost 





| 
en eubecuceee 4, 581 $2, 214. 58 $10, 144, 986 
Commissioned officers _ 2, 201 10, 222, 915 
Chief warrant and warrant officers 1,011 
Former lighthouse and lifesaving service 759 | 1, 475 
Reserve (Public Law 810) , 721. 2 
Survivor’s benefits (Public Law 239) z Peet See eR, a —147, 000 


24, 925, 000 














COAST GUARD COMPARED WITH OTHER ARMED FORCES RETIREMENTS 


Mr. Canrretp. Admiral Hirshfield, is retirement in the Coast Guard 
the same as retirement in the other branches of the armed services? 
I refer to the law regarding voluntary retirement of personnel. 

Admiral Hirsurrevp. I would answer that this way, Mr. Canfield— 
it is generally close to what the Navy has. I don’t think it is the same 
as that of the Army, with which I am not too familiar, nor that of the 
Air Force. However, it is similar to the Navy, especially insofar as 
enlisted people are concerned. They do have a 20-year law the same 
as we do. 

RETIREMENT AS INDUCEMENT TO RECRUITS 


Mr. Canrinip. When a young man signs up for the Coast Guard, 
Admiral, what is the understanding that he has with respect to retire- 
ment in 20 vears? 

Admiral Hrrsurietp. I would say that I think most young men who 
come in believe or understand that thev will be eligible for retirement 
and will be able to retire after having served 20 years. 

Mr. CanrFiELp. In a sense, then, is there a covenant between this 
young man and his Government as to that situation? Is it in his 
contract of enlistment? 

Admiral Htrsurieip. No, sir, it is not. The law is permissive, but 
we have tried to do it. I understand that the Navy has no difficulty 
and usually most men who apply 

Mr. Gary. Pardon me. The amount you are requesting here is 
the amount necessary to carry out a program which you have worked 
out under the terms of the law. Is that correct? 

Admiral Hirsurietp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Canrie.p. Although the act is permissive in this respect, is 
it not true that the Coast Guard, as well as the Navy stress this retire- 
ment feature in their recruitment program, and in their advertising? 

Admiral HrrsHFievp. Yes, sir; that is very true. 

Mr. CanrFie_p. That is my understanding and that is why I think 
it is quite proper for you to come up here now to ask for sufficient 
funds to carry out your program. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR AND RELATED 
AGENCIES 


MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, Ohio, Chairman 


W. F. NORRELL, Arkansas BEN F. JENSEN, Iowa 
ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, New Jersey IVOR D. FENTON, Pennsylvania 
DON MAGNUSON, Washington ERRETT P. SCRIVNER, Kansas 


Turespay, May 29, 1956. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AUDITORIUM COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT V. FLEMING, MEMBER OF THE AUDITORIUM COMMISSION 
AND CHAIRMAN OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 
MRS. EUGENE MEYER, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION 


Program and financing 


| ee | i 
Presently 1957 | 1957 
available revised | increase 

SS ee eee ee 

Program by activities: Formulation of plans for construction | 

of auditorium : palin ucaas : 


o $150, 000 | $150, 000 


Financing: Appropriation __ - as Sasi ‘ ee fl 150, 000 150, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification | Presently 1957 | 1957 
| available revised increase 





Average number of all employees-___-...-.....---.--.--------- 
Number of employees at end of year__-_....--------- 


Ol Personal services: 
Positions other than permanent _-__.....-...---.-..---- $56, 082 $56, 082 
Travel Sotaricoete eichinie 46, 000 46, 000 
Communication services... ....-...-- : ‘ oa 3, 100 3, 100 
Printing and reproduction__-.......-.-.--.----- mae 9, 000 9, 000 

7 ther epmtractual services. ........................... : 30, 818 
Supplies and materials_-........_...-.----- 


Ca ES I Re ee eS ee Aha Je | 150, 000 








Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. We have before 
us this morning Mr. Fleming and Mrs. Meyer to tell us about the 
appropriation request for the District of Columbia Auditorium Com- 
mission. We will insert in the record the pertinent section from 
House Document No. 403. 


“DistTRict OF COLUMBIA AUDITORIUM COMMISSION 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For necessary expenses to carry out the provisions of the Act of July 1, 1955 
(Public Law 128), as amended by the Act of April 27, 1956 (Public Law 491), to be 
available from October 25, 1955, and to be expended on the authority or appreval of 
the Chairman of the District of Columbia Auditorium Commission, $150,000.’ 

The act of April 27, 1956 (Public Law 491), extended until January 31, 1957, 
the time allowed the District of Columbia Auditorium Commission to formulate 
plans for the design, location, financing, and construction in the District of Colum- 
bia of a national civic auditorium, including an Inaugural Hall of Presidents and 
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&@ music, fine arts, and mass communications center as authorized by the act of 
July 1, 1955 (Public Law 128). This proposed appropriation is needed to meet 
the expenses of the Commission from October 25, 1955, the date of its first meet- 
ing, to January 31, 1957, the date on which its report must be submitted. 














GENERAL STATEMENT 





Mr. Fureminc. Mr. Chairman, first we have conferred with the 
Bureau of the Budget with respect to the need and expenses for the 
planning of the District of Columbia Auditorium Commission for the 
period to January 31, 1957, the time at which the Commission must 
report. We have requested of the Bureau of the Budget an appro- 
priation of $150,000. They have approved that amount and have 
so indicated in their communication transmitted by the President of 
the United States under date of May 15, 1956. 

I do not know, Mr. Chairman, whether vou want me to read this 
statement that I have for the record. 

Mr. Krrwan. It is not necessary. 

Mr. Fiemina. The Bureau of the Budget transmitted that request 
after an analysis of the budget that we submitted. 

For the record, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit a statement 
on the justification which has been drafted and which I think is before 
the members of the committee. I assume that you do not care for me 
to read that in detail. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may submit it for the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 









































































JUSTIFICATION—District oF CoLuMBIA AUDITORIUM COMMISSION 


As Capital of the United States, Washington is a source of pride and interest 
to every American and serves as showplace of the Nation to visiting foreigners 
But it has long been lacking some of the cultural and civic facilities common to 
other world capitals and befitting its political importance. In the worldwide 
battle of ideas, this could be harmful to American prestige. 

The District of Columbia Auditorium Commission was created by Public Law 
128 to remedy this lack and to make plans for a permanent cultural and civic 
center for the Nation. Such a projected national shrine requires the most expert 
planning to anticipate the needs of the future and be useful for many generations 
to come. The task is complicated, extensive, and technical, demanding profes- 
sional knowledge and experience. The Commission, therefore, is following a 
practice often used in important public construction—it has sought and obtained 
the voluntary cooperation of eight of the country’s foremost architectural and 
engineering firms to serve on an advisory Planning Board. 

The senior members of these firms, like the Commission members, are contri- 
buting their services as a patriotic duty. The uswal commercial fee for having 
such experts available on a retainer basis is a half million to a million dollars. 
The magnitude of their contribution is evident when it is seen that the total 
budget for the Commission is only $150,000 and includes expenses for running 
the Commission office. 

About $133,000 of the $150,000 requested is needed to reimburse the Planning 
Board firms for out-of-pocket expenses incurred in professional planning for the 
Commission, salaries of some half dozen staff people, their travel and subsistence 
expense, cost of supplies and materials, communication, travel expenses for mem- 
bers of the Planning Board when they meet on Commission business. 

The Planning Board is responsible for compiling and analyzing basic technical 
data for the Commission’s guidance. It must do exhaustive research, for in- 
stance, on auditoriums, music halls, and other civic and cultural facilities both 
in the United States and abroad to ascertain cost, maintenance and operative 
factors; optimum and minimum sizes for accousties; nature of events held—their 
frequency and remunerativeness; efficiency of design over a long period of time. 
The Planning Board must look for suitable sites for the center and analyze them 
in relation to public transportation, population trends, plans for the redevelopment 
of Washington, zoning, relationship to existing cultural facilities, relationship to 
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main thoroughfares and business districts, size, availability, etc. To make ali 
this material meaningful to the Commission, the Planning Board must prepare 
charts, maps and photos. In addition, it must produce drawings and ideas and 
plans to translate the research into practical proposals. 

The remainder of the $150,000 requested—about $7,000—is needed for mainte- 
nance and administration of the Commission’s headquarters and servicing the 
Commission members. 


The Auditorium Commission is to make its final report and recommendations 
on a national civic and cultural center to the President and the Congress by Janu- 
ary 31, 1957. With the assistance of its expert Planning Board and the many 
Federal and District of Columbia agencies which are cooperating, the Commission 
believes the United States Government is making a sound investment for the 
future through this great project for the public. 

Mr. Fiemine. We believe that the appropriation requested will 
meet the needs of this Commission. As a matter of fact, we hope we 
will be able to be a little under it if possible. That will be our en- 
deavor. No money will be spent unnecessarily in the judgment of 
the Commission. 

Of course, the Commission, as vou know, is a Commission of 7 
members appointed by the President, 7 members appointed by the 
President of the Senate, and 7 by the Speaker of the House. It is 
nonpartisan body, and we make this request of your committee in 
order that the work may proceed and that we may finish the work as 
dictated by Public Law 128 for the creation of this building. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete vour statement? 

Mr. Fiemina. Yes. 


ESTIMATE WILL COMPLETE PLANNING 


Mr. Kirwan. How long do you expect this $150,000 to last—-for 
20 months? 

Mr. Fiemina. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. And this is from October 25, 1955, to January 31, 
1957? | 

Mr. Fiemina. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. And then will you expect to come in with another 
request for some more funds? 

Mr. Fiemine. We hope not. It is our aim not to trespass on time 
of the committee and the Budget Bureau. We hope that we can do 
it within this amount, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You hope and expect to make every effort to com- 
plete the planning with this $150,000 that you are requesting here 
today? 

Mr. Fitemina. Yes. We will make our report to the Congress. 
We expire on January 31, 1957, and it will be up to the Congress to 
determine whether they want any continuing work. It would seem 
to me that there would be some continuing work. We hope to have 
all the planning finished by that time. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you can complete the planning with $150,000, 
you will have done a good job. 

Mr. Fiemina. We will try to. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you are going to make every effort to keep within 
the limits of this $150,000. If you are successful in doing that I will 
say you will have done a good job. 

Mr. Fiemina. I can assure you—and I know that Mrs. Meyer feels 
the same way—we are going to make every effort. We do not want 
to come back again during this period. 

78170—56——14 
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STATEMENT BY MRS. MEYER 


Mr. Krrwan. We are glad to have heard you, Mr. Fleming. 

Mrs. Meyer, do you wish to make a statement? 

Mrs. Meyer. I would just like to add a word. We could not 
possibly have done the research work necessary for this report unless 
we had had the voluntary cooperation of these eight leading firms of 
the country who are very enthusiastic about planning one of the most 
important cultural buildings in the country. They are being reim- 
bursed only for their travel and living expenses from their main 
offices and out-of-pocket expenses for staff. The modesty of our budget 
for planning can be indicated if you will remember that for the Smith- 
sonian Institution two-million-odd dollars was appropriated for re- 
Search, planning, architects’ fees for drawing plans and specifications 
and also including supervision of erection of the building. 

As far as the Commission is concerned, Mr. Chairman, we have no 
purpose except to carry out the mandate of the Congress to the best 
of our ability. 

I would like to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
we are under severe pressure from two sides. We cannot keep the 
Planning Board up in the air indefinitely. Again, I repeat, they 
work very enthusiastically. I had to suspend the Commission and 
the work, as you know. Therefore, if we are to keep their enthusiasm, 
and in fact the enthusiasm of our Commission, we really need this 
budget during this session of Congress. The whole operation will fall 
apart if we have to wait another year before we can act. 

In addition, we are under great pressure from the public. We are 
constantly getting enthuasiastic letters about how necessary this audi- 
torium is for the cultural life of the Nation. We are getting letters 
from associations like the Washington Academy of Scientists, the 
clergy, the educators, the Washington Society of Artists, and the 
Committee of One Hundred in the Federal City. We have received 
letters from the Conference of State Societies and the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, and personal letters from people like Mrs. 
Herbert Lehman. 

These societies emphasize that they must have a dignified place in 
the Nation’s Capital to meet in. They have not been able to meet 
in the Capital in the past because there have been no adequate 
accomodations for such large conventions. 

Another aspect of importance is this: In the committee rooms 
associated with the main hall, we hope to have a historical picture 
of the development of our Government and of the District as the 
Capital of the Nation. Then when millions of youngsters, of whom 
we saw sO many as we came into the Capitol this morning, come here 
to learn about their Government they will have a place to go to see 
the whole picture, the relationship of the Supreme Court, the White 
House, the Capitol and the Houses of Congress. 

Now, they go home with a confused impression. If we had this 
auditorium, they would go back after visiting the outward structure 
of government and understand the meaning of the things they have 
seen. Thus, from every point of view, the artistic, the civic, and the 
patriotic, the Commission is imbued with the importance of what it 
is attempting to do. 

If you can see your way clear to granting us this budget this year, 
J am sure that we can do a first-class job for the Congress. 
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Mr. Kirwan. I think that the committee and the Congress are 
going to be very sympathetic. I want to congratulate you as the 
Chairman of this Commission that is doing the planning. I mean 
that with sincerity. There is not a member of the committee who 
does not appreciate the need for a civic auditorium to meet the many 
requirements of the Nation’s Capital. 

Mrs. Meyer. You encourage us very much. 

Mr. Kirwan. I realize the same as every man on this committee 
that the other buildings we have in Washington are not equipped for 
a real convention, for music, or the fine arts. I can say to you we 
will be very sympathetic with you. 

Mrs. Meyer. I have to speak to many national organizations about 
the work of the Commission. Would it be in order for me to say 
when I speak to those organizations—we are trying to arouse their 
interest all over the Nation to support the auditorium—that this 
committee is favorable to the idea? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, speaking for myself. I feel very favorable. 

Mrs. Meyer. It would encourage everyone if [ have your permis- 
sion to say that. It would encourage the Commission as well. 

Mr. Kirwan. Speaking for myself, I realize that you need a national 
civic auditorium in the Nation’s Capital for the many purposes you 
have indicated. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. When the Congress authorized the formulation of 
plans for the construction of this building, it was necessary or they 
would not have done it. 

Mrs. Meyer. Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Could you provide us with a statement for the record 
as to the plan of financing? 

Mr. Fiemina. That would have to follow the planning. With the 
report will be a plan of financing. It is a thing that will have to be 
thought out very carefully. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope that you will make a good report to the 
Congress on your plan of financing. 

Mr. Maenuson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fiemina. We appreciate the courtesy of the committee. 





Turspay, May 29, 1956. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau or LAnpD MANAGEMENT 


WITNESSES 


EDWARD WOOZLEY, DIRECTOR 

DEPUE FALCK, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

JAMES P. BEIRNE, BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER 
HAROLD R. HOCHMUTH, LAND STAFF OFFICER 


CONSTRUCTION 


Program and financing 


| Increase (+ 
In budget Revised | or decreas: 
| | estimate | (—), differ 
} ence 
| 
! 





PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


1. Access roads $4, 879.700 | $4, 879, 700 
ee NUN al Seu ccipbins cocbusannsnesann 40, 000 140, 000 | +3100, Our 


Total obligations 4 4, 919, 700 5,019,700} +100, 00 
FINANCING | 


Unobligated balance brought forward : : — 419, 700 —419, 700 |...__- : 
Unobligated balance carried forward stkawe 








Appropriation - -_- 5 +100, 00 
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eematinted by objects 


Object classification 


| 
| 
| 


| 
” In budget 





BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


fotal number of permanent positions 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions-___----- i wan ag: 


Average number of all employees_ --_----- 
Number of employees at end of year. _----__--- 


Ol Personal services: 
Permanent poems : 
Positions other than permanent.. 


Total personal services_-_......--- 
02 Travel. : 
03 ‘Transport: ition of things -. 
04 Communication services. 
05 Rents and utility services. 
06. Printing and reproduction __--....-....------ 
07 Other contractual services-_-...--....----- 
08 Supplies and materials 
9 4 Equipment- 
10 Lands and structures - -__- 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 


Total, Bureau of Land Management_-.- 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
COMMERCE 


fotal number of permanent positions 

Full time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees- ------------- 
Number of employees at end of year- -.--- 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions __- 
Positions other than permanent 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
‘Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services Lan 
Rents and utility services_-_.___- 
Printing and reproduction _- 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials- 
Lands and structures 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence _ 


Total, Bureau of Public Roads_-----_- 


Total obligations-_...--.- 





: | 


$96, 000 
7, 675 


Revised 
estimate 


$104, 050 
35, 625 





15, 000 
2, 000 
1, 500 


10, 000 
210, 000 
500 


495, 000 





$139, 500 
253, 000 
7, 500 | 
"400, 000 
50, 000 

1, 000 
500 


103, 675 


139, 675 
20, 000 
7, 000 
1, 500 
1, 000 
200 

144, 000 
54, 375 
16, 500 
210, 000 
750 











| 


20, 000 | 


1, 500 
300, 000 


3, 602, 900 


4, 425, 900 
1, 200 


Ad 424, 700° 


| 300, 000 | 
50, 000 | 


50, 000 
| 3, 602, 900 


4, 125, |, 


1, 200 | 


| 


5, 019, 700 | 


595, 000 | 


4, 424, 700 | 


Increase 
(+) or de- 
crezs2 (—), 
difference 


i. 
| 


| 


+100, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. We have before us at the present time Mr. Woozley 
of the Bureau of Land Management. We will insert in the record 
the pertinent section of House Document 403 and the justification. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


“BurREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


“CONSTRUCTION 


“For an additional amount for ‘Construction’, 
until expended.” 

The act of May 4, 1956 (Public Law 507), authorizes the construction of camp- 
grounds and other public recreation-area facilities as an aid to the settlement 
and development of Alaska. The act authorizes appropriations of $100,000 a 
year for 5 years, beginning with the fiscal year 1957. The provision of adequate, 
safe camping facilities is also necessary to reduce the danger of forest fires. This 
proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary to provide for the construction 
f the campsite facilities. 


$100,000, to remain available 
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JUSTIFICATION 


Construction, Bureau of Land Management 





In budget, Increase Revised 
1957 requested estimate 





| $4, 460, 000 aie $4, 460, OOO 
sia 40, 000 | $100, 000 140, 000 


4, 500, 000 | 100, 000 4, 600, 000 








2. Buildings and facilities 

In order to encourage the development of Alaska, the road system is being con- 
stantly enlarged. With such construction, there follows constantly increasing 
numbers of visitors and vacationists who must find places to camp, since com- 
mercial facilities are inadequate. Many of these people are unaware of the fire 
hazard their actions cause and the Bureau in past vears has endeavored to mini- 
mize the loss resulting from man-caused fires by constructing a few campsites. 
These, however, are entirely too few to meet the demands. 

The records of past years indicate that 80 percent of the fires in Alaska are 
caused by man including 30 percent from campfires and 15 percent from smokers. 
With the expansion of the highways system and a greater publicity being given 
to the attractions of the Territory, it becomes increasingly important that campers 
be directed to areas where their actions will not result in destruction of the timber 
resources. 

In order to assist in the development of the Territory and reduce the fire hazard, 
Public Law 507, 84th Congress, authorized the appropriation of $100,000 in each 
of the fiscal vears 1957 through 1961, to construct campgrounds and parking areas 
including necessary access thereto, and other public recreation area facilities in 
Alaska. 

During the next fiscal year, 28 such campsites are planned for construction along 
the most traveled highways. These campsites will not be elaborate installation- 
but clearings with necessary water development and sanitary facilities, picnic 
tables and fire pits. The act provides that these sites may be transferred to the 
Territory or to communities for operation and maintenance under terms and 
conditions prescribed by the Secretary. 

This work will be done by temporary help under the direction of permanent 
foresters. 


Mr. Kirwan. Have you a statement? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir; I have a brief statement. I think the 
committee members have copies. 

Mr. Kirwan. If it is brief, please go ahead and read it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Woozury. In order to aid in the settlement and development 
of Alaska, there recently was enacted a bill (Public Law 507) whicli 
authorized the construction and maintenance of campgrounds, parking 
areas and other recreational facilities, and the necessary access roads 
thereto, for a 5-year period after the approval of the act. It, more- 
over, provided that no lodges, hotels, or other structures providing 
overnight accommodations to the public shall be constructed pursuant 
to this act. 

This act authorized the appropriation of $100,000 annually for eacli 
of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1957, through June 30, 1961, in- 
clusive, and we are requesting appropriation of $100,000 for fiscal year 
1957. Since this law was not enacted until May 4, 1956, funds to 
effectuate it were not included in our regular appropriation request. 

Charged with the administration of 98 percent of the area of Alaska, 
this Bureau has been close to the problems attendant upon the devel- 
opment of the Territory and the need to protect the natural resources 
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as well as to give protection and give visitors who are potential 
residents some place to camp and get off the highway at some time. 
An adequate road system is one of the principal needs in the Territory, 
and as the system is extended the number of visitors increases. 


CONSTRUCTION OF 28 CAMPSITES IN ALASKA PROPOSED 


The Bureau has constructed a few campsites from time to time in 
order to aid these visitors and as a fire-prevention measure, and it 
proposes to construct 28 such campsites with the funds requested. 
The work will be under the supervision of our foresters and will be 
done either by temporary force account or by employees of the 
Alaska Road Commission, since these sites will be adjacent to the 
road system. 

It is proposed to transfer these campsites to appropriate territorial 
agencies and communities in accordance with the provisions of the 
bill, under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary. 

Mr. Krrwan. That completes your statement? 

Mr. Wooztry. Yes, sir. 


5-YEAR PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. How many campsites are planned in the entire 5-year 
program? Have you any idea? 

Mr. Wooztey. I do not believe we have the entire 5-year program 
worked out, sir. It has been just recently passed. As I said, there 
are 28 in the first year. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is the $100,000 requested the full cost of the 28 camp- 
sites for 1957? 

Mr. Woozutey. Yes. We feel with the type of campsites we have 
in mind it will be about 50 percent construction and roughly 50 percent 
for equipment and personnel. 

Mr. Kirwan. What do you estimate the Federal cost will be for 
the whole thing? 

Mr. Woozutey. It would be about a half million dollars for the 
5-year period. 

Mr. Krrwan. A half million dollars? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir; $100,000 each year. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think that $100,000 each year for the campsites 
will do a good job? 

Mr. Woozuey. Yes, sir; for the type of campsites we have in mind, 
which will be mostly roadside areas. They will not be elaborate in 
any sense. 

Mr. Kirwan. The roadside campsites would be something like 
those you see as you drive through Ohio or other States. 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes, sir; I think they will be somewhat larger than 
just a stopover. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand; they would have to be larger. 

Mr. Wooz.tey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. With the distances they are traveling. 

Mr. Wooz.ry. Yes, sir. 
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PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Will you have personnel on these campsites? 

Mr. Woozuey. Yes, sir; we expect now to have two full-time men 
to assist in the planning and the determination as to sites. Then on 
the maintenance of the sites when they are constructed we expect to 
have about the equivalent of 6 man-years or 18 temporary employees 
for a period of 4 months who will be foresters, and be stationed there 
during the fire season. When they are not working on fires or fire 
suppression they can be working on the construction of these camps. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you have 28 campsites and only two full-time 
people for the entire group, there will not be people stationed full 
time at each campsite. 

Mr. Wooz.ry. No, sir. They will just stop to see that the camp- 
sites are kept up. 

Mr. Krrwan. If they are any size at all as travel increases you 
would probably have to have somebody there. You mean you are 
just going to have 2 men to look after the 28 sites? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is going to be a long journey, across Alaska. 

Mr. Wooz.try. What we anticipate, Mr. Chairman, is that as we 
get these built and get them working the communities nearest to them 
will probably want to take them over and maintain them and see that 
they are cared for and make allocations of time. There may be times 
when there would be picnic groups and groups of various kinds which 
will want to use them. We think as the thing builds up the local 
communities and Territorial groups will be interested in taking them 
over. 

Mr. Kirwan. You want this money now, as I understand it, to get 
the thing in action this year if you can? 

Mr. Wooztery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. When you come in here next year, even though you 
may only get a few started, you can report to us whether they have 
been successful and up to your expectations. 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir; that is true. We have had some experience 
up there. We have been operating about 5 or 6 of those camps 
mostly just to keep people from getting in the woods and causing a fire 
hazard. We have had some experience in operating. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think they are much needed. What I like about 
this particular supplemental request is that the authorization was only 
created May 4. 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You had no chance or opportunity to put this in the 
regular bill. That is a situation I like to see, when you are in here for 
something you could not anticipate in your regular budget estimate. 

Mr. Wooz.ry. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope the committee in its wisdom will see that these 
campsites are built up there. 
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CARE OF CAMPSITES 


Mr. Norretu. I am not quite clear as to how you plan to take care 
of these facilities once you construct them. 

I wish you would briefly state that again. 

Mr. Wooztey. In the first place, Mr. Norrell, we do not expect 
that there will be anyone who will be there, except for a sbort period 
of time. They will not be for overnight use. There will not be any- 
one staying there overnight. The law itself stipulates that no facili- 
ties, no lodges, hotels, or other structures providing overnight accom- 
modations for the public shall be constructed. They will simply 
consist, we feel, of toilets, water facilities, some tables and benches, 
some fireplaces, and a place to park a car. They will be simply places 
to stop or hold a picnic in the evening or something like that. 

These two permanent employees will probably be patroling to some 
extent the roads. 

We have a map here which I might show you, if the chairman would 
permit, which indicates that these would be along the main traveled 
highways and nearest the areas where we have the centers of popula- 
tion. These red ones, as Mr. Beirne points out, are the ones now con- 
structed. The black or green ones are the ones we anticipate con- 
structing. 

One person can take care of them in a day, stop and clean up the 
refuse and see that there is firewood and that sort of thing. One 
person can take care of several in a day. He can drive down the 
highway and take care of several here [indicating]. 

‘We expect during the course of construction that some of these six 
temporary employees will be right on the grounds here and will tal 
care of those during the period of construction. 

Mr. Norreitt. What distance would be involved in this section 
here [indicating]. 

Mr. Wooztey. From Anchorage to Fairbanks? 

Mr. Norreutu. Approximately. 

Mr. Wooziey. Approximately 450 miles, 


MAINTENANCE RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Maanuson. Do you have any kind of commitment, Mr. 
Woozley, from the Territorial agencies and communities to whom 
you propose to turn over these campsites, that they will maintain 
them after the »y are constructed? 

Mr. Wooziey. Not on these, Mr. Magnuson, directly, but we have 
on some of the campsites the assurance of the Governor and some of 
the members of the legislature there that as these are built and the 
people begin using them the communities will consider taking them 
over and maintaining them and doing the needed maintenance. 

I might add that we do have the assurance of both the Territorial 
agencies, the Office of Territories and the National Park Service, that 
we will all work together to some extent. That is, the Alaska Road 
Commission will use its heavy equipment wherever it is possible to 
help us in clearing these campsites and building them up on a reim- 
bursable basis and in the planning and choosing of sites in national 
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Parks so far as is practicable, and we can do it with local personnel, 
and will assist in choosing of sites and planning of the type structures 
we will have there; so that it is more or less a cooperative venture. 
Mr. Magenuson. Do you propose to put any of these campsites 
on the Alean Highway? 
Mr. Woozuiry. Yes; strictly on the Alaskan side, however. We 
do not propose to cross the line. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS UNTIL EXPENDED 


Mr. Maenuson. I notice you asked that this money remain avail- 
able until expended. Do vou not expect to be able to complete the 
projected 1957 program in fiscal 1957? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes; we expect to, but it is a new program and it is 
rather difficult to tell just how it will work out the first vear and how 
we will be able to get personnel and how much of our manpower we 
can use. 

Mr. Brerrne. Mr. Magnuson, the rest of the appropriation is 
available until expended, when it is in the construction appropriation. 
We thought it should be the same way. There is $4% million in the 
appropriation now. This increases it by $100,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. Thank vou for coming up, Mr. Woozley, 

Mr. Wooztey. Thank vou, gentlemen 


Turspay, May 29, 1956. 


OrFice oF OIL AND Gas 


WITNESSES 


HUGH A. STEWART, DIRECTOR 
JOSEPH N. BREEN, BUDGET OFFICER 


Program and financing 





! 

| Increase (+) 
Revised | or de- 
estimate crease (—) 


| 

| 
In budget | 
| difference 
| 





PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


1. Coordination of oil and gas activities_._.............---..--| $266, 400 $366, 400 | +$100, 000 
2. Enforcement of the Connally Hot Oil Act 147, 400 147, 400 ‘ 


|---- 





Total obligations 413, 800 | : +100, 000 





Appropriation 
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Obligations by objects 
| 
| Increase (+) 
Object classification In budget Revised | or de- 
| estimate crease (—) 
| difference 
| 
Total number of permanent positions. __.___-._______- ae 53 63 | +10 
Full-time equivalent of all other pee. wee tee 1 1 Sees oa 
Average number of all employees_-_ a (REE RS Se 2S 51 61 | +10 
Number of employees at end of ye: 3 glipee Sophie m Sete : | 53 63 | +10 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions__--..-- eee ae $353, 600 $428, 100 | +$74, 500 
Positions other than permane “ee aes p na aaeael 10, 000 10, 000 
Total personal services----....--.---- Fas Sane ~ 363, 600 | 438, 100 | +74, 500 
02 Travel : ed oe pti ctl as oe } 16, 000 | 23, 000 | +7, 000 
03 Transport: ition of things Sa =e ee 800 | 800 | 
04 Communication services. _.......__-- 6, 500 | 12, 500 +6, 000 
Se Nt a en) |e Poca see 
06 Printing and reproduction - ons SSD Secs 6,100 | 11, 100 +5, 000 
07 Other contractual services -- -- ee ses 5, 000 | 10, 000 +5, 000 
Services performed by other agencies_..._---_____- 7,000 | 7,000 
08 Supplies and materials_- a ee ieee wane : 500 | 6, 500 +1, 000 
09 Equipment____- & Sat ERge 2 eS eS pe eee ae 700 | 3, 700 +1, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments__._--------------- Sabai 600_ 1,100 + 500 
I ne Ta sda preetn ns cesses pint wasn oe “413, 800. “513, 800 +100, 000 





Mr. Kirwan. We will now take up the Office of Oil and Gas. 
We will insert in the record the pertinent section of House Document 
103 and the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
“OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 


‘For an additional amount for ‘Office of Oil and Gas’, $100,000.” 

A recent determination of the Attorney General requires a change in the 
relationship between this Office and an industry advisory committee concerned 
with problems of foreign petroleum operations. Hereafter this Office must use 
regular salaried personnel to secure data formerly supplied by the industry com- 
mittee at no cost to the Government. This proposed supplemental appropriation 
will finance the personnel and other expenses necessary to perform the additional 
work during fiscal year 1957. A supplemental estimate of $35,000 for fiscal year 
1956 for this purpose is now pending before the Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
(H. Doc. 403) 


Salaries and expenses, Office of Oil and Gas, Interior, 1957 


Request for 12 months from July 1, 1956_............--.-.--------- $100, 000 
RITE ER oe oe Reno een cata sean mamenas None 
ga dn A eR IS OER Se eee a ane a None 
a em acinnabann Hesle em meimsnes None 
Pies Okeumnte Next Geen) VOR... .. 5 ne 3 5--- 5-5 - nea n--e None 
Employment: 

Average number, current appropriation___-_.....-------------- None 

Number involved this estimate_-__-.....------------- Bettas oer 10 

Se tlle RAE Ee PO Oe ao None 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Due to a change in authority of the Office of Oil and Gas in regard to the use of 
an industry committee involving foreign petroleum operations, the function of 
collecting the information and data on foreign petroleum products, which was 
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heretofore accomplished by an industry eemmittee entitled the ‘Foreign 
Petroleum Supply Committee,’”’ which operates under a voluntary agreement 
authorized by section 708 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
must be performed by the Office of Oil and Gas with salaried personnel. The esti- 
mate provides for 10 employees together with proportionate operating expenses. 


JUSTIFICATION 


This supplemental request of $100,000 is necessary because of a change in th 
authority of the Office of Oil and Gas to use an industry committee in connection 
with problems involved in foreign petroleum operations. This work is in econ 
nection with securing data and information for use in defense planning. This 
change in policy requires the Office of Oil and Gas to accomplish most of this 
work with salaried personnel which until now has been accomplished by indusitr) 
committees at no cost to the Government. The best estimate available at this 
time indicates that 10 employees will be required to accomplish these additional 
responsibilities. The cost of this work cannot be absorbed from funds appro- 
priated for the Office of Oil and Gas for the fiseal vear 1957. 

This work has been accomplished by an industry committee known as th 
Foreign Petroleum Supply Committee which operates under a voluntary agre 
ment authorized by section 708 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. 
The Attorney General has determined that the defense aspects of the voluntar 
agreement are sufficiently compelling to continue it in effect but that cert 
amendments are necessary to avoid complications under the antitrust lay 
These changes require the Office of Oil and Gas to: 

(1) Collect the information and data on foreign petroleum operations. C 
solidate, analyze, adjust, and prepare supply and demand estimates of petroleu 
and petroleum products needed in and available from the friendly foreign nations 
These estimates will include the type of facilities needed and available for 1 
production, processing, storage and distribution of petroleum and petrole 
prodrets. Evaluate this information in light of criteria furnished by the Of 
of Defense Mobilization, the Department of Defense, and other interested agence 
and develop supply and demand forecasts pertaining to petroleum, petrole 
products, and facilities for use in defense planning. 

(2) Furnish a fv'll-time salaried Government employee to serve as Chairm 
the Foreign Petroleum Supply Committee and each of five subcommittees 

(5) Determine the source and methods to be used in the collection of infor 
tion and data on foreign petroleim operations based upon facts develop 
meetings of the foregoing committees. 

(4) Determine the reliability of sources and accuracy of overall estimates based 
upon facets developed in meetings of the foregoing committees and/or consultati 
with officials of the oil companies participating in the voluntary agreemen 
program. 

(5) Develop plans of operation to carry out the long range and short term 
petroleum programs incorporated in the overall civilian and military defense plan; 
on a worldwide basis. Maintain liaison with the foregoing committees and 
officials of the oil companies participating in the voluntary agreement program | 
obtain optimum cooperation in maintaining and revising these petroleum programs 
to meet changing conditions. 

(6) Prepare and reproduce the required reports, forecasts and plans of action 
developed in connection with these foreign petroleum operations. 

The Director, Office of Oil and Gas, will serve as Chairman of the Foreign Petro- 
leum Supply Committee. He will need one foreign petroleum expert to reliev: 
him of all duties except conducting the meetings. One foreign petroleum expert 
will be required for foreign refining problems and one for foreign supply and 
distribution problems. Every effort will be made to absorb the functions per- 
taining to exploration, development, and production of crude oil by the present 
staff of the Office of Oil and Gas. These additional responsibilities will result in 
a large volume of paper work not heretofore accomplished by the Office of Oil 
and Gas. One specialist is required to plan and develop these projects and 
another to help develop the information and prepare the reports. A small staf 
of statistical assistants and clerks will be needed to accomplish the collection and 
consolidation work. 

Numerous trips to New York City and frequent trips to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco will be required to discuss problems with the foregoing committees and 
officials of the participating oil companies. It will be necessary to use telephone 
and telegraph facilities constantly to expedite the collection, verification, and 
adjustment of information and data received. The Office of Oil and Gas will 


bil 
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be required to pay for the cost of reproduction of these estimates and reports 
beeause of this change in policy. In the past, 1 report involved 3,400 pages and 
a revision slightly more than 2,000 pages. The estimates for other objects is to 


provide funds for these additional expenses which heretofore have been provided 
without cost to the Government. 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Stewart, you may proceed. I seethat you are in 


here for a supplemental estimate of $100,000. Do you have a 
statement? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Stewart. I have a statement that I would like to present for 
the record. I think that I can digest it. 

Mr. Kirwan. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mr. H. A. Stewart, Drrector, Orrice or O1 AND Gas, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


This supplemental estimate of $100,000 for the fiscal year 1957 is necessary 
because of a change in the authority of the Office of Oil and Gas to utilize an 
industry committee on problems involved in foreign petroleum operations. 
This change in authority is the result of amendments to the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, by the 84th Congress. 

The industry committee is known as the Foreign Petroleum Supply Committee 
ind operates under a voluntary agreement authorized by section 708 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended. The amendments by the 84th Congress 
lirected the Attorney General to review the existing voluntary agreement, and 
programs thereunder, to determine whether the adverse effects on the competitive 
free-enterprise system outweighed the benefits to the national defense program. 
After consultation with the officials of the Office of Defense Mobilization, Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Department of the Interior, and other interested agencies, 
the Attorney General found that continuation of the voluntary agreement was 
essential to the national defense but that certain amendments thereto would have 
to be made in order to eliminate or lessen what he considered to be anticompetitive 
dangers. The Attorney General’s report was submitted to the President and the 
Congress under date of February 20, 1956. 

The change in policy requires the Office of Oil and Gas to accomplish most of 
the work with salaried personnel which until now has been accomplished by 
industry committees at no cost to the Government. The best estimate available 
at this time indicates that 10 employees will be required to accomplish these 
additional responsibilities. The cost of this work cannot be absorbed from funds 
appropriated for the Office of Oil and Gas for the fiscal year 1957. Numerous 
field trips to New York City and frequent trips to Los Angeles and San Francisco 
will be required to discuss problems with committee members as well as the official 
of the participating oil companies. It will be necessary to use telephone and 
telegraph facilities constantly in order to expedite the collection, clarification, 
and adjustment of data involved. The Office of Oil and Gas will be required to 
pay for the costs of reproduction of reports resulting from the surveys and studies. 
In the past 1 of these reports contained 3,400 pages. The estimate for other 
‘ objects is to provide funds for these additional expenses which heretofore have 

been provided without cost to the Government. 

Favorable action on the request for $100,000 is respectfully requested. 


Mr. Stewart. The necessity for this special request today arises 
out of, first, the action of the House in passing the Defense Production 
Act amendments of 1955, wherein they required the Attorney General 
to scrutinize certain voluntary agreements then in effect and determine 
whether or not the defense aspects outweighed the dangers to com- 
petitive enterprise. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL'S RULING 


The Attorney General made his study. It took him several months 
to do it, but he finally reported in February that the voluntary agree- 
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ment relating to foreign petroleum supply did have a very important 

defense aspect but that to eliminate the possibility of danger to the 

competitive system he would require certain amendments to the 

pepeinky agreement and prescribed what those amendments should 
e. 

Briefly, the committee operating under the voluntary agreement 
previously had been strictly an industry committee with an industry 
chairman, operating at its own expense. And as that committee got 
information in answer to one or another of the questions which were 
proposed to the committee, its subcommittees and the main committee 
would analyze and discuss the resulting products and submit finished 
reports. 

Under the new arrangement the requirement is that there be a 
Government chairman of the committee and Government chairmen 
of the subcommittees. In addition, the Government has to collect 
the information itself and when collected the Government has to 
analyze it and consolidate it into forms which then can be discussed 
as finished products with the committee, but only when so presented 
that one company cannot deduce another company’s figures from 
the information. That means that we must, in the Office of Oil 
and Gas, first provide the necessary chairmen for the main committee 
and for the subcommittees. We propose to do that through our regu- 
lar staff. But to handle the details, the collection and the analyses 
of the information, we have to have an expanded staff of experts who 
are thoroughly conversant with oil operations in the foreign areas. 
The small staff we have at present is completely insufficient to handle 
that very materially increased burden. 

The work the committee has been doing has been carried on under 
their own budget of $150,000 to $160,000 a year and, under Govern- 
ment salaries and consolidating as much as we can in our normal oil 
and gas routine, we believe that we can handle it for $100,000. That 
is the request we are coming to you for now. 


ADDITIONAL STAFF REQUESTED 


Mr. Kirwan. How many additional employees are you asking? 

Mr. Stewart. We will add 6 to the technical staff and 4 to the 
clerical or analyst group, or a total of 10. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say that industry has probably spent $150,000 
a vear? 

‘Mr. Stewart. $150,000 to $160,000. That was their normal 
budget. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what they spent? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. When these people come to Washington for meetings 
it will be your job to assign the chairmen to the meetings. 

Mr. Stewart. That is correct. 

Mr. Krrwan. And you will send a person from your staff who will 
preside at the meeting? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. And from the meetings you expect to get reports of 
what is going on throughout the world? 

Mr. Srewarrt. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. And that will be helpful to this division? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 
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Mr. Kirwan. What was the Attorney General’s opinion as to why 
you should keep it strictly within the Government? 

Mr. Srewarrt. He felt the companies collecting the information 
and consolidating it and discussing it amongst their own representa- 
tives gave too much opportunity for companies to have some con- 
solidated data on which they might take some action, collusive action, 
that would violate the antitrust laws. 

Mr. Krrwan. Do you think the Attorney General was right? 

Mr. Stewart. I do not think so. He made that determination; so 
we live with it. 

RECENT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Can you give us some specific evidence of work done 
in the last 3 months—reports issued, meetings held, and so forth? 

Mr. Stewart. We have held no meetings of the committee in the 
past 3 months. However, the committee, when we moved in on it, 
had underway the revision of a foreign petroleum terminal report for 
all deep-water terminals throughout. the world, and another report 
under way was a revision of the report on w orldwide petroleum pipe- 
lines. 

The information to make up those revisions was flowing con- 
tinuously to the committee staff in New York. We took that staff 
over and put them on the Government payroll. They were getting 
that information and consolidating it and supplying it to us. 

The pipeline report is practically complete and is now at the printers 
for completion. The terminal report is well along, and to give you 
an idea of what that report is I brought 1 volume of the 4-volume 
original terminal report which was prepared 2 years ago and a packet 
of the substitute sheets that constitute the work that is going on now. 

Mr. Krrwan. How many meetings did you hold last year, Mr. 
Stewart? 

Mr. Srewart. The main committee and the subcommittees, there 
were probably a dozen meetings during the year. Would you like 
to look at this [indicating]? 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you care to leave it? 

Mr. Srewarr. I cannot leave it. It is classified material. It is 
one of the few copies we have. I can show you what it is. 

Mr. Kirwan. We can judge what the reports are. 

Mr. Srewarr. That is about one-quarter of the report. 

Mr. Kirwan. Of the work that has been done, about a quarter? 

Mr. Srewarr. About a quarter. We hope to get that particular 
revision completed sometime between now and the end of June. We 
are shooting at June 15. 

Mr. Kirwan. Before the Attorney General handed down his 
opinion of the other method, were there many complaints from other 
people that did not come to Washington? 

Mr. Stewart. I heard none at all. 

Mr. anal AN. You do not know of any complaints? 

Mr. Stewart. No. Weknewofnone. In fact, when the Attorney 
General reached his decision we were quite upset about it. 

Mr. Norrewu. I have one question. I notice this change in 
authority is the result of amendments to the Defense Production Act 
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of 1950. Would not the Defense Production Act also provide the 
money that is necessary for your operation? 

Mr. Stewart. No. Under the delegation of authority to the 
Secretary of the Interior for mobilization of oil and gas, what is 
delegated to this office—— 

Mr. Norre.u. It could be financed under funds provided for ad- 
ministration of the Defense Production Act. 

Mr. Stewart. That has not been the practice, sir. The delegated 
agencies have each come to Congress for their own funds. 

Mr. Maanuson. When were these amendments passed which 
resulted in this change of authority? 

Mr. Stewart. The 1955 amendments passed in August of last year. 

Mr. Macnuson. How does it happen you did not know of this 
need when you were in with the regular bill? 

Mr. Stewart. The Attorney General had not handed down his 
report and sent his report to the Congress, and had not advised us as 
to what changes he would require. We did not know that until Jan- 
uary 25. That was the first information we had from the Attorney 
General and it was firmed up about the middle of February. Of 
course, the normal appropriation request was in long before that. 

Mr. Maanuson. Has there been any judicial determination of 
authority in these amendments? 

Mr. Stewart. No; there has been no judicial determination that I 
know of. The Congress put the responsibility upon the Attorney 
General to make an investigation and a report, and he did. So we 
have to assume his findings were final. 

Mr. Maaenuson. And you feel that his findings are binding on you? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Maanuson. I take it what he fears is not that these different 
companies might obtain information which would permit them to take 
advantage of each other but rather to take advantage in a sense of 
the Government and the antitrust laws? 

Mr. Stewart. As near as I can explain it briefly, from all the dis- 
cussions [ had with the Assistant Attorney General, Mr. Barnes, they 
feel that the companies getting together and discussing this consoli- 
dated information might give rise to an opportunity to some of the 
companies to set up what he likes to cell “cartel operations.” 

Mr. Krrway. All right, we thank you, Mr. Stewart. 
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Tunspay, May 29, 1956. 
VirGin ISLANDS CorroraTION 


WITNESSES 


KENNETH A. BARTLETT, PRESIDENT, VIRGIN ISLANDS 
CORPORATION 

ANTHONY T. LAUSI,EDIRECTOR, OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 

MRS. ELIZABETH M. HALPIN, CHIEF, BUDGET AND ACCOUNTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


Increase (+) 
In budget Revised or de- 
estimate crease (-—), 
difference 


ypropriation or estimate (obligations incurred ~~ $550, 000 +-$550, 000 
ANALYSIS OF TRANSFERS TO REVOLVING FUND 
Obligated balance brought forward el al Nig ; : $838, 000 2 a re 
Obligations incurred during year Somes wee aon 550, 000 +550, 000 
Total transfers to revolving fund : sr 838, 000 1, 388, 000 +550, 000 
ransfers above are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations - - ae ree Pees an tooceae oe : 550, 000 +550, 000 
Out of prior authorizations........................ Eiht 838, 000 WU On Rosia. cudenasen 


| | 


Mr. Krrwanx. We have before us the Virgin Islands Corporation. 

We will insert the pertinent section from House Document 403 and 
the justification. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


VirGcin ISLANDS CORPORATION 
REVOLVING FUND 


‘For an additional amount for the revolving fund established under this head in the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1950, to provide for advances to the Virgin Islands 
Corporation as authorized by law, $550,000.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary to increase from $450,000 
to $1 million the amount authorized for loans by the Virgin Islands Corporation. 
Such an increase has been requested by the Board of Directors so that loan applica- 
tions from borrowers unable to obtain funds from private sources may be given 
consideration, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
VirGIn IsLanDS CORPORATION 
(H. Doc. 403) 
Revolving fund, Virgin Islands Corporation 


Request for 12 months from July 1, 1956__-..------------ _.---- $550, 000 
\ppropriation to date____-_---- oe - ante. oie een caves is ee ee 
ROMER Sh te aoa mainte sete teense pwn eae tay OES 
De SS eee ee, | ae ae ee eee ee ee er See) omer we eer 


Buaret estimate next fiscal year... ....-..-.-...-.-------- Sant See ae 
Employment: 
Average number, current appropriation —_-- ~~ -_ ~~ : i 5 ana 
Number involved this estimate____-_- ~~~ - eee ene ; bar coe 
MOTUAl CMINOVINCNG. ~ <2 cure os 5 ewes aw ccaiewe eee Re eae eae 
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PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The Board of Directors of the Virgin Islands Corporation requests that its loan 
fund be increased by $550,000 in order to insure sufficient authority to finance its 
loan program. This amount would provide a total of $1 million for loans to private 
enterprises. There is currently available $450,000 of which $80,000 represents 
outstanding loans, and the balance, $370,060, is available for new loans. The 
Corporation has pledged $200,000 of this balance and has under consideration 
the application of the Virgin Isle Hotel for a loan of $240,000. In addition, two 
hotels on St. Croix have discussed the possibility of securing loans for financing 
their enterprises, and there are indications that loans may be requested for the 
financing of mortgages on private homes when they cannot be handled by local 
banks. 

The act of June 30, 1949 (63 Stat., 48 U. S. C., 1952 edition, see. 1407b (g)), 
authorizes loans only when funds are not available from private sources. The 
Board of Directors is of the opinion that this loan program should be considered 
by the Congress to determine whether it was the congressional intent that loans 
similar in nature to that sought by the Virgin Isle Hotel should be made, in view 
of the fact that such loans are not available from private sources, and, whether 
the granting of such loans is consistent with the President’s program on such 
matters. 


JUSTIFICATION 


There is currently available to the Virgin Islands Corporation the sum of 
$450,000 for the purpose of making loans to private enterprises. Of this amount, 
$80,000 is represented by outstanding loans and the balance of $370,000 is avail- 
able for new loans. The Board of Directors of the Corporation has recently 
pledged loans of $100,000 each for Estate Carlton and A. H. Riise Distillers 
Corp. The loan to Estate Carlton is to be used for construction of additional 
tourist facilities and the loan to A. H. Riise Distillers Corp. is to be used 
primarily to enlarge its distilling operation and tc provide working capital. As 
soon as these two loans are consummated, the Corporation will have a balance 
of $170,000 remaining for new loans. 

On or about March 15, 1956, the Virgin Isle Hotel made application for a loan 
of $240,000 for the purpose of construction of an additional 30 rooms. These 
rooms would substantially increase the number of tourist facilities available on 
St. Thomas during the season and would naturally lead to increased expenditures 
in the islands by tourists. 

The act of June 30, 1949 (63 Stat. 351; 48 U.S. C., 1952 edition, see. 1407b (¢g 
the act creating the Corporation, authorizes loans only when funds are not 
available from private sources. Therefore applicants must show that they are 
unable to secure these loans from private sources both in the islands and on the 
mainland. 

The Board of Directors of the Corporation at its meeting in St. Croix on 
March 16, 1956, in considering the loan program as authorized, determined to 
request that the Corporation’s loan fund be increased $550,000, thus making 
available the total sum of $1 million for loans. It was the opinion of the Board 
that this matter should be considered by the Congress to determine whether it 
was the congressional intent that loans similar in nature to that sought by the 
Virgin Isle Hotel should be made, in view of the fact that such loans are not 
available from private sources, and further, whether the granting of such loans 
is in keeping with the President’s program on such matters. 

Since the last meeting of the Board, two other hotels on St. Croix have discussed 
the possibility of securing loans for financing such enterprises, and there is also 
the possibility of a loan being requested for the financing of mortgages on private 
homes which cannot be handled by local banks. It is for these reasons that we 
believe an additional sum of $550,000 should be made available for the granting 
of such loans. 


Mr. Kirwan. Have you a statement, Mr. Bartlett? 
Mr. Bartiett. Yes, sir; I have a brief statement. 
Mr. Kirwan. You may read it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee to discuss 
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the operations of the Virgin Islands Corporation and to present for 
vour consideration a supplemental estimate of its financial needs for 
the fiscal year 1957. 

The pending appropriation bill for 1957 includes $425,000 for grants 
to cover the cost of non-revenue-producing activities, but no funds 
were requested therein under the revolving fund to finance the loan 
program. At the time the estimates were prepared it was believed 
that the funds available from prior authorizations would be adequate 
but present indications are that the loan fund should be increased by 
$550.000. 

The additional funds would provide a total of $1 million for loans 
to private enterprises. There is currently available $450,000 of which 
$80,000 represents outstanding loans, and the balance, $370,000, is 
available for new loans. The Board of Directors of the Virgin Islands 
Corporation has pledged $200,000 of this balance and has under con- 
sideration the application of the Virgin Isle Hotel for a loan of 
$240,000. In addition, two hotels on St. Croix have discussed the 
possibility of securing loans for financing their enterprises, and there 
are indications that loans may be requested for the financing of 
mortgages on private homes when they cannot be handled by local 
banks. 

The act of June 30, 1949 (63 Stat.; 48 U.S. C. 1952 ed., sec. 1407b 
(z)), authorizes loans only when funds are not available from private 
sources. The Board of Directors is of the opinion that this loan pro- 
gram should be considered by the Congress to determine whether it 
was the congressional intent that loans similar in nature to that 
sought by the Virgin Isle Hotel should be made, in view of the fact 
that such loans are not available from private sources, and, whether 
the granting of such loans is consistent with the President’s program 
on such matters. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Bartuierr. That completes my statement. 


LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Please give us a rather full explanation of the Cor- 
poration’s loan program, including the number of applications received 
and the number approved and disapproved to date. 


AGRICULTURAL LOANS 


Mr. Barriettr. We have two phases to our loan program. One is 
known as agricultural loans and the other is known as industrial and 
commercial loans. 

I cannot give you an exact figure on the number of agricultural 
loans, as they are on a year-to-year basis on the sugarcane crop. They 
run approximately $60,000 to $80,000 per year and are divided up 
among some 200 to 250 individual sugarcane growers. They borrow 
money from us for the preparation of land, for their planting program 
and for their fertilization program, which in turn is recovered at the 
time the cane is sent to the mill for grinding. 

This is our continual revolving loan program, on a yearly basis, and 
I do not have the total number that have been made over the years of 
the Corporation, but it would be roughly 200 to 250 per year. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is a tenant-farm loan? 
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Mr. Barrier. It is a type of tenant-farm loan. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. We only make loans in this category which are not 
available from the Farmers Home Administration program of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. How does the Government stand? Has it been 
getting its money back? 

Mr. Barriert. Yes. We have no problem of recovery whatsoever 
in this category. We have had only one delinquent loan in the entire 
history of the Corporation. That was for $76.30. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that not speak highly for the program? 

Mr. Bartuerr. I think it speaks very well for the program. 

Mr. Kirwan. For the program and for the people working and 
laboring there to repay the loans. As you say, you have only one 
delinquent loan, of $76. 

Mr. Bartiert. Only one. 

Mr. Kirwan. That speaks highly for a great race and a great 
people, if they have only one delinquent loan. 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir; amounting to $76.30. I think there is 
some chance of recovering that, not from the crop itself but through 
negotiation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please continue. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL LOANS 


Mr. Bartuetr. In the other category we have the industrial and 
commercial loans as we speak of them. We have had applications 
in that category from July 1, 1950, through December 31, 1955, of 62 
applications, of which 18 have been approved in the total amount of 
$314,425. 

Mr. Kirwan. How do you find repayment in that bracket? 

Mr. Bartuett. I think we have a record of no delinquencies whatso- 
ever in that bracket. 

Mr. Kirwan. How long are they given to pay back the money? 

Mr. Bartierr. The loans vary from a year up to 5 and in some 
cases longer. I think there is a $100,000 loan which was for a 10- 
year period, 

Mr. Kirwan. What was that $100,000 loan for? 

Mr. Bartruerr. That was to the local government, actually. That 
was the St. Thomas Power Authority. I had in mind two loans. 
There is another loan which has been approved but has not been 
actually made by the Board, of $100,000, for the Carlton Hotel, Inc., 
a new hotel development which will open up the latter part of this 
year. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that on St. Croix or on St. Thomas? 

Mr. Bartuerr. St. Croix. The $100,000 does not become avail- 
able until such time as the entire plant has been completed. This 
$100,000 is for operating capital. 

Mr, Kirwan. For operating capital? 

Mr. BartLert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Not for golf courses? 

Mr. Bartierr. They are constructing their own golf course. 
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Mr. Kirwan. They have borrowed no money from the Government 
for that? 

Mr. Barrierr. No, sir. Their entire golf course with all buildings, 
estimated at $450,000, must be finished prior to the granting of this 
$100,000 operating loan. 

Mr. Krrwan. This is money just for operating purposes in the first 
year of operation? 

Mr. Bartierr. That is correct; payable over a 10-year period. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is pavable over a 10-year period? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes, sir. The Board approved, at the last meeting, 
a loan of $100,000 for the A. H. Riise distillery operation, acquired by 
them from the Virgin Islands Corporation when we went out of the 
rum business. ‘Their plant is now in operation and they have applied 
for a $100,000 operating loan. 

Mr. Krrwan. How much did you loan them? 

Mr. Barrierr. They have requested $100,000, which has the ap- 
proval of the Board. That is the A. H. Riise Distilling Corp. 

Mr. Kirwan. The distilling corporation which took over from the 
Government? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. They have made a request for $100,000. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who is the owner? 

Mr. Barruerr. Ralph and Isidor Paiewonsky. 

Mr. Kirwan. They are local people? 

Mr. Barrierr. They are local people; yes, sir. 


AGRICULTURAL LOANS 


Mr. Kirwan. How many agricultural loans have you made down 
through the years? Let us see if you have gained any. 

Mr. Bartrzerr. It would run about 200. 

Mr. Kirwan. Every year? 

Mr. Barrierr. Every year; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. How long has this Corporation been in existence? 

Mr. Barrierr. It was incorporated in 1949. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is roughly 6 years. 

Mr. Bartierr. Roughly 6 years. 

Mr. Kirwan. In the 6 vears there has been only one delinquent 
account? 

Mr. Barruetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Of $76. Do you have a loan of $240,000 for the 
Virgin Isle Hotel? 

Mr. Bartruerr. There is a request for such a loan. 

Mr. Kirwan. The request is for $240,000. If that were granted, 
how long would it take. to pay it off? 

Mr. Barr err. The proposed terms are 10-year repayment. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the interest? 

Mr. Barruetr. Five percent. 

Mr. Kirwan. Ten years at five percent? 

Mr. Bartuert.. Yes, sir. 
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DISAPPROVAL OF CHICKEN FARM LOAN 


Mr. Kirwan. I want to ask a question about an item which con- 
cerned some of the Members of Congress who went down to investigate 
recently. 

The question concerns not granting a loan to a chicken farmer of 
$20,000, I believe. Was that the amount? 

Mr. Bartiert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why was that turned down? 

Mr. Bartierr. On the basis that they did not feel there was 
sufficient capital being put into the project by the person who re- 
quested the loan. The request was basically one of the Government 
setting up someone in business and appointing a manager. It has 
been the policy, at least since I have been with the Corporation, over 
the past 2 years, to require rather substantial security on the part of 
the borrower, and indications that there was a reasonable expectancy 
of repayment. We did vot feel in this particular case it was war- 
ranted. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, your thought, as President of the 
Corporation, representing the Government, that there was not enough 
collateral back of it? 

Mr. Bartuetrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. To loan $20,000 to this man who wanted to get in 
the chicken business. 

Mr. Barruert. I presented the proposal to the Board. We only 
have authority under our bylaws to approve loans up to $10,000; that 
is, our own local loan committee, which consists of the President, the 


Comptroller of the Corporation and the assistant to the Comptroller. 
We have a local loan committee. Our authority is limited to $10,000. 
Therefore, the proposal on the chicken farm was submitted to the 
full Board of Directors. 


HISTORY OF AGRICULTURAL LOAN KEFUSALS 


Mr. Kirwan. How many agricultural loans have been refused 
since 1950, for the period of your record? 

Mr. Bartuerr. | do not have it in numbers. The total in dollars 
was $19,421 as against $66,993 approved during that period of time. 

Mr. Kirwan. You granted $67,000? 

Mr. Bartietr. That is on a yearly basis. Again I must emphasize 
that these are down through the years. 

Mr. Kirwan. Down through the years. 

Mr. Bartuett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have refused $19,000? 

Mr. BarTLeTT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. On what grounds did you refuse the $19,000? 

Mr. Bartierr. The only one with which I am acquainted is the 
chicken loan, personally. I do not have any background on the other 
refusals. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think the Corporation was justified in turning 
him down? 

Mr. Bartuiert. Yes. I think the record of repayment is such as 
would indicate that we have been careful in our selection of people to 
whom loans have been made, and that the repayment cok justifies 
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the policy which has been undertaken. A more liberal policy might 
have been taken. I think that is perhaps what is in the minds of the 
Board of Directors, in the last paragraph. 

Mr. Kirwan. Since the day this Corporation was incorporated it 
has only turned down loans in the amount of $19,000 that you know of? 

Mr. Bartuert. In agricultural loans. 

Mr. Kirwan. In agricultural loans. 

Mr. Barrierr. That does not include this chicken farm loan. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am speaking of agriculture. 

Mr. Bartierr. That is correct. What we speak of as crop loans. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have only turned down $19,000? 

Mr. Bartierr. $19,421. 

Mr. Kirwan. All the loans put together totaled how much? 

Mr. Barriert. They run about $400,000 over the course of the 5 
years involved here. 

Mr. Krrwan. I mean, for everything. 

Mr. Bartiertr. That is everything. Oh, you mean agricultural 
and commercial? 

Mr. Kirwan. Everything. How much money has the Corporation 
loaned in the 6 years? 

Mr. Bartuetrr. In commercial loans they have approved to date, 
including the Paiewonsky loan, $414,425. The agricultural loans 
would run about another $400,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let us say that with some miscellaneous loans it 
would amount up to near $1 million? 

Mr. Barruert. Yes. 

Mr. Krrwan. And with all of that you have had only one loan 
delinquent? 

Mr. Bartierr. One at $77. That is the entire delinquency at the 
moment. 

Mr. Krrwan. The entire delinquency list of a corporation loaning 
money, you might say, as a bank? 

Mr. Bartruerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. You get 5 percent interest, and there is only 1 
instance of delinquency? 

Mr. Barruert. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think that is a very, very good record. 


COLLECTION PROCEDURE 


Mr. Magnuson. What interest do you get on your crop loans, 
Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartuert. Five percent. 

Mr. Maanuson. What is the secret of your success in collections 
on crop loans? Do you have some kind of ironclad protection? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes; the borrower must sign an agreement which 
permits us to recover the loan in specified amounts during the time 
he sends his sugarcane to us for grinding. We operate the only 
sugarcane factory on the island. Therefore the cane has to come to 
us, and we deduct it from the payments due him. If he has a crop 
failure the first year we have the same privilege during the ensuing 
year on the second crop. 

We have never, at least during the history of this program, had two 
crop failures in succession. Actually, we seldom have a complete 
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crop failure. It may be a poor crop but it is very seldom a complete 
crop failure. 

The amount we loan is limited. We have definite amounts for 
land preparation and definite amounts for fertilizer, depending upon 
acreage. We have a record of the growers acreage and his past 
performance. 

Mr. Magnuson. How large do the individual operations run? 

Mr. Barrierr. They vary all the way from two-tenths of an 
acre up to 150 or 200 acres. There are some 500 small growers at 
the present time. We make loans to approximately half, | would say. 
FHA probably takes care of another 100 through their program. 

Mr. Magnuson. Do vou ever grant extensions? 

Mr. Barrietrr. Oh ves; we have granted extensions. 

Mr. Magnuson. Aside from a crop failure? 

Mr. Barrierr. Not aside from a crop failure. A crop failure is the 
only reason for which we will grant an extension. They can apply 
for another loan for the next vear for the new crop coming on, but 
not an extension against the old. 


AID TO FARMERS 


Mr. Kirwan. This Corporation makes every effort to help the 
farmers? Every effort is made in checking and rechecking to see if 
he is worthy of a loan? 

Mr. Bartietrr. Thatis correct. We check the acreage of sugarcane 
and the manager goes out and actually inspects the farm, if he does 
not already know it. Of course, we have a pretty good case history 


on each one of these individuals. 

Mr. Kirwan. Every effort is made to help the farmer all along the 
way? 

Mr. Bartietr. That isright. We prepare the land. We give him 
fertilizer. If he needs help for labor we will give him a loan for that. 
After he has made his crop, as we speak of it, we will give him help 
if he needs financial aid to cut the cane. 

Mr. Kirwan. When you have found he is a good citizen, you have 
not turned down too many? 

Mr. Bartietrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is going to be the policy of the Corporation, 
to continue to help the native there who needs help. 

Mr. Bartietr. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. I have been down there several times, and _ the 
native is the one who needs the help. 

Mr. Bartuerr. I might point out that for the $19,000 disapproved, 
one loan was for $7,000 which was disapproved for one individual. 
Actually the overall picture is much better. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have turned down very few of what we would 
call the agricultural people, or the farmers? 

Mr. Bartuiett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have turned down very few in the 6 years of 
this Corporation’s existence? 

Mr. Bartietr. That is correct. 








STATUS OF LOAN FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the basis for this estimate for additional 
loan funds? You have told us you probably have enough money 
down there to cover what loans are in sight now, have you not? 

Mr. Bartuerr. No, sir. If the loan for the Virgin Isle Hotel is 
approved it will exceed our loan authorization. In addition, we have 
2 other hotels, at least, on St. Croix, which have come in with pre- 
liminary applications which are under consideration, 1 for $100,000 
and 1 for $60,000. 

Mr. Kirwax. How much money do you have in the Corporation 
now? 

Mr. Bartrierr. Congress authorized in 1952, $306,000, and in 1953, 
$150,000. That is for the loan program. We come to Congress for 
specific authorization for capital improvements of any type, whether 
it be in the sugar mill or the electric plant or the distribution of 
electricity and so forth. This is a request for an appropriation of 
$550,000 to provide loan funds in addition to the $450,000 which we 
have at the present time. The funds will go into the revolving fund 
which has been authorized by Congress for $9 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much have you borrowed to date from the 
Treasury under this authorization? 

Mr. Bartietrtr. We have only borrowed from the Treasury against 
the revolving fund something over $6 million. 

Mr. Krrwan. And the authorization was $9 million? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have $3 million left. 

Mr. Bartierr. We still have approximately $3 million; that is 
correct. 

LEAKS IN NEW HOSPITAL 


Mr. Kirwan. As to the new hospital which is down there, I under- 
stand that it leaks pretty much. 

Mr. Bartuertr. [am not acquainted with the public-works program, 
except through my local connections and observations. I have not 
heard of that. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are down there. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Yes, sir. I have not heard that report. I believe 
this may be true on St. Thomas, but I have not heard of it on St. 
Croix. I live on St. Croix. 

Mr. Kirwan. The new hospital is at St. Thomas? 

Mr. Barruerr. I have heard that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. They tell me that the doctors there are heartsick, 
when they think of a fine new institution with rain coming in. That 
shows there must have been a very, very, bad job of contracting. If 
the rain is coming in through the building now something went wrong 
somewhere along the line. This is a building which is only a couple 
of years old. 

Mr. Barrierr. Two or three years old. 

Mr. Krrwan. Two or three years old? 

Mr. Bartuerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. This is a fine building. I have seen it. When I 
think of this problem, I know somebody slipped up. 

Mr. Lausr. Mr. Chairman, if I may say something on that, we 
built that hospital under Federal funds. Upon completion, or within 
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a reasonable time, we had to turn the hospital over to the local govern- 
ment. We have just turned the hospital over, I guess, 2 weeks ago. 
For over 2 years they never told us that the hospital leaked, until we 
were getting ready to turn it over. Then they said “The hospital 
leaks.’’ In the meantime our contractor has been released. 

Mr. Krrwan. Whether they have told you or not, the Federal] 
Government has had an engineer down there. 

Mr. Lausi. The program is finished. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Laust. It is only within the last 2 months that we learned about 
the hospital leaking. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not care when you learned about it. What | 
am trying to say is that it leaks. The inspector which the Govern- 
ment should have had on the job had a responsibility to see that it 
did not leak. 

Mr. Laust. It did not leak all the time. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is leaking now, and leaking very badly, they tell 
me. 

Mr. Lavst. It is leaking now. One problem we have there, Mr. 
Chairman, is the maintenance of these buildings. It is pretty hard 
to impress upon these people that they must maintain these buildings. 

I should say that these are not the most expensive buildings. We 
had to cut a lot of corners in order to give them what they needed. 
They have just come up to us for some money to buy new boilers for 
that same hospital, boilers that should last 15 years. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do we not have somebody in the Department of 
Interior who inspects that? 

Mr. Lausi. Oh, yes. During the construction all the proper in- 
spections were made. There was no question about it leaking. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why is it leaking now then, if the proper inspections 
were made? 

Mr. Laust. As I say, we just learned about the leak. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand you just learned it. But what hap- 
pened? 

Mr. Laust. It is strictly a lack of maintenance. That is going to 
be our problem, Mr. Chairman. With all of these beautiful hospitals 
and schools we have built, they just do not appreciate that you must 
properly maintain these buildings. 

Mr. Kirwan. I will agree with you. You say it is maintenance. 
Now let us get down to the problem. If I build a new home I will 
guarantee there is no maintenance needed to stop it from leaking in 
2 years. 

Mr. Lausi. No. Our contractor is held responsible for 1 year after 
construction. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not care how long he is held responsible for it or 
anything connected with that. If a contractor builds a home, it has 
to be done properly. Especially when the Government builds a 
building and this happens, i is not on the job. And they 
were not on the job in the Interior Department, as this hospital has 
started to leak within 2 years. It is not a case of maintenance. If 
the building was 10 or 15 years old, surely, it might need maintenance, 
but not in 2 years. You do not need to reroof or make other major 
repairs within 2 years. 
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Mr. Lavust. It is not that bad, that you need a new roof. I am sure 
they can take care of it. You see, the Federal program is out of the 
picture now. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that, but there is something wrong. 
You said a while ago here that you just found out it had been leaking 
for months. There is something wrong somewhere along the line, if 
it has only lasted a year or so before it has started to leak. 

Mr. Laust. The same thing is true of the boilers. They should last 
15 vears. Already they want $60,000 for 2 new boilers. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not know what happened to the boilers, but I 
do know that the boilers might have been burned out and the like of 
that, for not having proper care. That could happen, just as it does 
io a locomotive on the railroad. Many times an engine explodes, 
because the fireman has fallen asleep and did not let the water go in. 

Maybe that has happened down there, where the man walked away 
and burned the boiler. 

But if the Federal inspector employed by the Federal Government 
did his job, there is no reason why a building as beautiful as this 
should be leaking 6 months after it was built. 

Mr. Laust. Mr. Chairman, I was in the Virgin Islands on Labor 
Day, September 1953, when they had 13 inches of rain in 20 hours on 
St. Thomas. That hospital had been dedicated 2 months before. 
That hospital did not leak then. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why is it leaking now, just 2 years after the con- 
struction of that hospital? They tell me that the doctors going 
through there almost have to carry umbrellas. Happening just 2 
vears after completion, there must have been something wrong with 
the construction. 

The Federal Government built it. Something must have been 
wrong with the inspector. 

Mr. Laust. Mr. Chairman, it did not leak after we got through 
with it. As I say, we cut corners in building those schools and 
hospitals. 

Mr. Krrwan. Surely a building of that kind, with that much money 
spent on it, should last 2 years. You not only cut corners, but you 
must not have put the corners in, if it is leaking after just 2 years. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HOTEL LOAN POLICY 


Mr. Magnuson. Will you be entering a new field if you grant 
these hotel loans, Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartuetr. No, sir. We have granted one, as I mentioned, of 
$100,000 to the Estate Carlton. 

Mr. Magnuson. To whom? 

Mr. Bartuetr. Estate Carlton. 

Mr. Maenuson. You would seem, in your statement, Mr. Bartlett, 
to be asking the Committee for a determination of policy. 

Mr. Bartuett. Yes, sir; I think the Board would feel that if the 
funds were granted, that Congress thereby approved of the policy of 
making these rather large commercial loans; I think that is one 
question. While the Board had no feeling that it was not a sound 
loan, and that it should be made, I think there was some question, 
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perhaps, as to whether or not it was the intent of Congress when the 
Corporation was established, and in view of the loan authorizations 
granted in 1952 and 1953, whether or not it was contemplated at 
that time to make substantial loans of $200,000 or $250,000 to any 
one enterprise. , 

Mr. Maanuson. The policy question is on the size of the loans? 

Mr. Bartuterr. Yes; I would say that it is more a question of thie 
size of the loans which are to be made. The Corporation, of course, 
was set up to develop the Virgin Islands through this type of economic 
pump priming. 

Mr. Maanuson. What has been your experience with hotel loans, 
Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartierr. We have not had any substantial hotel loans up 
to the present time, except that we, in a sense, have a loan in con- 
nection with the sale of the Bluebeard’s Castle Hotel, which was 
owned by the Government and which was sold 2 years ago. 

They have gone ahead and renovated the hotel and have done an 
excellent job on it. They made their first payments on time, and this 
vear their payment was due on June 30 and I received a check for the 
full payment of $26,000 on April 15, plus the interest, and the manager 
of the hotel indicated that they had had a very fine season, and were 
doing excellently with it. 

Mr. Magnuson. Who are the owners of the three hotels which are 
now seeking loans? 


VIRGIN ISLE HOTEL 


Mr. Bartietrr. The Virgin Isle Hotel is owned by a corporation 
consisting of a man by the name of Sidney Kessler, Henry Kimmel- 
man and Mr. Fishman, the latter two being sons-in-law of Mr. 
Kessler. 

Mr. Maanuson. Is that a local corporation? 

Mr. Bartierr. The original Virgin Isles Hotel, which is the largest 
hotel on St. Thomas, was constructed by Mr. Kessler with his persona! 
funds, plus a loan from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which I understand has been rewritten and is now liquidated, as far 
as the Government is concerned. 

Mr. Macnuson. Do these people live down there? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir; these people live down there. 

Mr. MacGnuson. Who owns the other two hotels which are seeking 
loans? 

THE ESTATE CARLTON 


Mr. Bartietr. The Estate Carlton is owned by a corporation 
headed by Mr. R. Draper Richards, and a man by the name of Mr. 
Hugh C. Leighton. Mr. Richards has lived on St. Croix, I believe, for 
about the past 10 years. Mr. Leighton is a newcomer. It is a new 
venture with him. He is a former restaurant-hotel operator in or 
near New York City. 

Mr. Maenuson. Did you not say that the Estate Carlton already 
has a loan? 

Mr. Barter. It has been approved, but they have not actually 
received the money. 

Mr. Maenuson. Now, there is still a third one; who owns that? 
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COLUMBUS BAY ESTATE CORP. 


Mr. Barttert. The third one is headed by Mr. Clapp of the 
Columbus Bay Estate Corp. That is a new corporation. They 
have just cleared their land, put in roads, and are about ready to 
begin construction. 

Mr. Maanuson. They have substantial capital of their own 
have they? 

Mr. Barrierr. Well, they have at least substantial collateral in 
relation to the loan request. That loan is still under consideration. 
| do not have all of the details on it. 

Mr. Macnuson. How much are they asking for? 

Mr. Barrierr. | believe the request is for $100,000. 

Mr. MaGnuson. I take it that these are not very big hotels? 

Mr. Barrierr. No, the Estate Carlton will run about 42 double 
rooms. The Virgin Isle Hotel, I believe, has a present capacity of 
something around 200 rooms and they plan to add with this loan, 
another 21 rooms. 

Mr. Maanuson. How large is the Columbus Bay Corp. hotel? 

Mr. Barrierr. That will run in the vicinity of 30 or 40 rooms, if 
| remember correctly. 

Mr. Maanvuson. Are these essentially resort hotels? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes, sir; they are entirely resort hotels. 

Mr. Maanuson. Will $100,000 build this third hotel that we have 
been referring to? 

Mr. Bartrierr. Oh, no, the total investment or the entire obliga- 
tion, | believe, was some three-hundred-odd-thousand dollars. 

Mr. Magnuson. That is, the principal investment? 

Mr. Barruerr. Yes, sir; the principal investment. 

Mr. Maanuson. Contemplated? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes, contemplated land and development. 

Mr. Magnuson. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Virgin Isle Hotel has several million dollars in- 
vested in it, has it not? 

Mr. Barrierr. I believe $3 million was the original investment. 


SALE OF BLUEBEARD’S CASTLE HOTEL 


Mr. Kirwan. What was paid for the Bluebeard’s Castle Hotel? 

Mr. Barrierr. It was $400,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who bought it? 

Mr. Bartietrr. A man by the name of C. A. Vose from New York. 

Mr. Kirwan. Was there a bid on the hotel; was it put up for bid? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Where did he stand on the bidders’ list? 

Mr. Bartrierr. The original bids were all rejected after considera- 
tion of them and we then sold the hotel for $10,000 over the high bid. 


BIDS NOT READVERTISED 


Mr. Kirwan. Was not that a peculiar way to do business, to sell 
without readvertising for bids? 

Mr. Barruetr. No, not under the circumstances. We had some 
very, very peculiar bids, some of them proposing payments over a 
period of 40 years, and I think the down payment on the high bid was 
$20,000 or something like that. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Yes, but you just made the statement that they 
were peculiar bids and yet you turned around after turning the bids 
down and gave this hotel to this man who paid you $10,000 more than 
the highest bid; is that it? 

Mr. Bartuerr. | believe it was that amount. All the bids which 
had been received were rejected, and negotiations were entered into. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; they were ali rejected, but you let this one man 
pay $10,000 over the other bidders and he was given the hotel. 

Mr. Laust. That is a proper procedure in connection wiih bids in 
Government. In our invitations which are sent out to bidders, we 
reserve the right to reject any or all bids. 

Mr. Krrwan. I do not object to the fact that you reserve the right 
io reject any or all bids, and, in fact, I might have done the same thing. 
But here you let this fellow come along after you have rejected all of 
the other bids and because he gives you $10,000 more than the highes} 
bid, you give the hotel to him. 

Mr. Laust. I do not recall what the exact price was, but there was 
a bid of something over $400,000 made by 3 lawyers from here in 
Washington who knew nothing at all about the hotel business. 

Mr. Krrwan. No matter who it was, vou say the first bid was 
$400,000? 

Mr. Lavusi. Something over $400,000, but they had certain condi- 
tions in it, in connection with the bid. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, that is what was bid and then this fellow 
comes along and gives $10,060 over that bid, and he gets the hotel? 

Mr. Lausr. But would you take the bid of these three lawyers from 
here in Washington who knew nothing at all about the hotel business? 

Mr. Krrwan. This procedure was very questionable. Do you 
anid of any place in this country where they would do something like 
that? 

Mr. Lavsr. I cannot say; but it is done every day. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is certainly enough if you have only done it once. 
We would not have any Government here if it were done every day. 
wi Lavusr. It is a proper procedure in connection with Government 

ids——— 

Mr. Kirwan. When they turned down all of the bids that they 
received, why did they not have a rebidding? It is a general practice 
in this country, if the bids are not satisfactory, to take new bids, but 
you did not do that in this case. You said to a fellow, “Here, give 
us $10,000 more, raise the bid $10,000, and the hotel is yours.” 

Mr. Lausi. No, sir; we did not say that. We sat down and 
negotiated as to how much we could get for it. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not care who sat down, or how you negotiated. 
You gave it to him because you got $10,000 more than the other bid- 
ders offered? 

Mr. Lausi. Yes, we got a much better bid for the Government. 

Mr. Krrwan. Why did you not put it up for a rebid? Maybe 
someone in California would have bid $500,000 for it. 

Mr. Laust. The high bid that we had of $400,000 was from the 
lawyers here in Washington who knew nothing about the hotel 
business. 
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Mr. Kirwan. I am not talking about that at all. I am talking 
about why did you not rebid it? 

Mr. Lausr. We had authority from the General Services Adminis- 
tration to negotiate this bid, which we did. 

Mr. Kirwan. They gave you that authority? 

Mr. Laust. Congress gave GSA the authority and GSA gave us the 
authority. 

Mr. Kirwan. They gave you authority to go out and negotiate 
with this party after receiving bids, and the other people who ‘bid on 
it did not have that same opportunity. You say some were poor bids, 
so you sat down with a fellow and negotiated for it. 

Mr. Lausi. That does not mean we would get any better bids on 
the second go-around. 

Mr. Kirwan. You could make a try anyway, could you not? | 

Mr. Laustr. We got a lot of bids on this thing as it was circularized 
all over the country. 

Mr. Kirwan. But they were not good bids. You were on the job 
and did not accept any of them, but because some fellow came in and 
gave you $10,000 more, you took it. That was pretty questionable, 
don’t you think? 

Mr. Lausr. I do not agree that it was questionable at all. 

Mr. Kirwan. de do not agree that it was? 

Mr. Laust. No, s 

Mr. Kirwan. W. all, the fellows who bid on it did not like it. 

Mr. Lausr. You mean the original bidders? 

Mr. Kirwan. Some of them, yes. 

Mr. Lausr. We could not accept those bids. 

Mr. Kirwan. | am not saying that you could accept these bids, 
but there were no bids on the second go-around. You simply gave 
it to this fellow because he gave $10,000 more than the amount of the 
other bids. 

Mr. Lausi. We negotiated with several of the original bidders, Mr. 
Kirwan, to see if we could get a better bid from them. 

Mr. Kirwan. They did not have the money? 

Mr. Lausr. Well, we had some cash sales, or offers, from some of 
them. 

Mr. Krrwan. Well, there was some reason why you did not go in 
and have a second bidding. Instead, you just negotiated with them. 

Mr. Lausr. There is absolutely nothing wrong with negotiation in 
such a case. 

Mr. Krrwan. I agree that there is nothing wrong with negotiating, 
but why did you not try another bid on it? 

Mr. Lausr. Well, I suppose we could have done that. 

Mr. Krrwan. They do that all over America. I pick up the paper 
every day and I see where they do it. For instance, the State of Ohio 
threw out all bids on the Ohio Turnpike on the advice of their engi- 
neers because they were unsatisfactory and requested new bids five 
times before they accepted a bid which was satisfactory. 

Mr. Laust. We did have bids on this initially. 

Mr. Kirwan. But you just put one bid out and because the bids 
did not come up to your expectations, instead of requesting new bids 
you gave it to some fellow just because he gave you $10,000 more than 
was offered by any of those unsatisfactory bids. 
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Mr. Lavsr. Well, I think that we got a good deal for the Govern- 
ment on this. 

Mr. Kirwan. But you might have gotten a better one by putting 
it up for rebidding. 

Mr. Lavst. We sent circulars out on that bid. 

Mr. Kirwan. You sent circulars out on the first one, but not on 
the second bid? 

Mr. Lavusr. No. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right; we thank you, Mr. Bartlett, for your 
appearance this morning. 

Mr. Barrietr. Thank you, sir. 

(The following information was submitted by the Department of 
the Interior subsequent to the hearing:) 

Upon rejection of the proposals received the sale of Bluebeard’s Castle Hotel 
was negotiated with Antilles Enterprises, Inc., Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands, for $410,000; downpayment of $75,000, and balance in 20 years 
with interest at 3 percent. In addition Antilles Enterprises, Inc., was to invest 
the sum of $150,000 in major capital improvements within 18 months after taking 
possession of the hotel. 

This proposal was submitted, as provided by law, to the House and Senate 
Committees on Government Operations; the House committee met on June 9, 
1954, and considered the matter. The approval to consummate the sale was 
given on June 9, 1954, by the House Committee on Government Operations, and 
on June 16, 1954, by the Senate Committee on Government Operations. 
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Program and financing 





PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Design, specifications, and supervision 


2. Construction 
3, Roads 


FINANCING 


‘nobligated balance carried forward. 
nobligated balance brought forward_. 


Appropriation 





Obligations by objects 


Object classification 





CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


10 Lands and structures 


ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES 
Travel. 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Lands and structures 


02 
O68 
07 


10 
Total, General Services Administration. 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Total number of permanent positions. 

Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average Salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average Salary _- 
Average grade 


1 
02 
04 
05 
06 
07 
OS 
Oy 
10 
15 


Personal services (permanent positions) 
Travel. . : 3 
Communication services 
Rents and utilities __ 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment. _. 

Land and structures 
Taxes and assessments. 


Total, Department of the Interior_-- 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
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Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 

Average salary 
Average grade . 
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02 Travel are A 

04 Communication services 

05 Rents and utilities = 

06 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services 

08 Supplies and materials_-_- 

09 Equipment : 

15 ‘Taxes and assessments ---- --- 


Total, Department of Commerce 


Total obligations 


ADMINISTRATION 


1955 actual 





| 
$1, 785, 000 | 
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1, 808, 000 | 


3, 692, 000 
5, 500, 000 


1956 estimate 


$8, 000 


500 


1, 784, 500 
15, 000 


1, 800, 000 


1, 808, 000 





1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
| | 
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3, 413, Syu 
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49, 000, 000 


1957 estimate 
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10 
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43,7 
t 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR CONSTRUCTION OF A BUILDING 
FOR THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
Prior developments 


For several years the Central Intelligence Agency, in cooperation with the 
General Services Administration, has been seeking to provide a central head- 
quarters building to accommodate its personnel presently housed in 34 build- 
ings, widely scattered throughout the city of Washington. More than a year 
ago, based upon the determination that there was no existing permanent struc- 
ture adequate or suitable to Agency needs, authorization was requested to con- 
struct a permanent office building in or near the District of Columbia to house 
Agency personnel stationed in the Washington area. 

The Congress recognized the Agency’s need for a headquarters building by au- 
thorizing (69 Stat. 349) $46 million for its construction (together with $8.5 
million for the extension of the George Washington Memorial Parkway from its 
present terminus at Spout Run to a point near Langley in Fairfax County, Va., 
if the ~ ied finally selected the Bureau of Public Roads property as the build- 
ing site). 

The Congress initially appropriated (69 Stat. 453) $5.5 million, with the under- 
standing, as communicated to the Agency, that $3 million of this sum was for 
the preparation of detailed plans and specifications for the headquarters installa- 
tion, and $2.5 million for acquiring right-of-way and initiating construction of 
the parkway. 

At the time this appropriation was considered, the Congress expressed a wish 
that the Agency restudy carefully the site location of such a building. To meet 
this request the Agency engaged Clarke & Rapuano, a firm of consulting engi- 
neers and landscape architects of outstanding reputation in this field, to survey 
all the available sites and recommend the one best suited for the Agency’s pur- 
pose. Their study resulted in a strong recommendation of a portion of the 
property presently occupied by the Bureau of Public Roads at Langley, Va. 
The Agency approved this recommendation and, as required by law, proposed it 
for consideration by the National Capital Planning Commission. 

The National Capital Regional Planning Council and the National Capital 
Planning Commission approved this recommendation on December 5, 1955, and 
February 3, 1956, respectively. Accordingly, the Agency is proceeding in co- 
ordination with the General Services Administration to take all steps necessary 
to construct a building at the Langley site as rapidly as possible. In coordina- 
tion with the Public Buildings Service, an architect-engineer contract has been 
negotiated with the firm of Harrison & Abramovitz. The architects have pre- 
pared schematic and diagrammatic drawings of the proposed headquarters in- 
stallation together with supporting architectural and engineering information, 
and the Public Buildings Service has prepared the cost analysis and estimate on 
which this supplemental request is based. We have, therefore, completed the 
preliminary planning and are ready now to enter the definitive portion of the 
project. 

The congressional authorization of $46 million was less than the $50,840,000 
originally estimated by the Public Buildings Service to be the sum necessary to 
construct an office building of sufficient size to accommodate the headquarters 
of the Agency. Since the previous estimate was prepared by the Public Build- 
ings Service, March 28, 1955, the Engineering News-Record building cost index 
has increased by 5.72 percent, and the trend continues upward. Current esti- 
mates prepared by the Public Buildings Service, with the concurrence of Harrison 
& Abramovitz, indicate that it would be impossible to construct a suitable office 
building of adequate size to accommodate the entire headquarters within the 
present authorization. These current estimates indicate that $55,980,000 would 
be required for relatively austere construction and site development. Under the 
present authorization, a reduction from original plans of 300,000 square feet 
of net usable space would be required in the building. However, the building 
proposed will provide space for all of our employees who are now housed in 
temporary buildings, thus permitting the evacuation of that space so that its 
demolition will be possible in accordance with Government plans for urban 
renewal in the District of Columbia, and as required by the act authorizing the 
building. The total number of buildings occupied by the Agency will be con- 
siderably reduced, with resultant benefits. Delay, in addition to perpetuating 
excessive operating costs, may occasion an appreciable further increase in con- 
struction costs, thereby further reducing the space that can be provided with 
the funds available. 
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In considering the nature of the installation, a complete survey was made 
with the architect-engineer of the special requirements of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. The unusual security needs of this Agency make mandatory a 
compartmentation of personnel greatly in excess of that normally required in 
xyovernment or private office buildings. Special arrangements must be made 
for secure handling in storage and transmission of large amounts of classified 
minaterial. Provision must be made for the installation and effective use of 
special electronic equipment used in the analysis of intelligence data. Finally, 
the Agency desires a building which, while without frills, will provide a working 
atmosphere for its employees which will be pleasant and conducive to maximum 
production. Considering all of these factors, as well as the physical char- 
acteristics of the site, the firm of Harrison & Abramovitz has recommended a 
building consisting of block-type wings as most satisfactorily meeting all the 
special and unusual requirements of the Agency. 


Security factors in the new building 


Located on a 125-acre tract forming an inconspicuous part of a larger 750- 
acre Government reservation, the Langley site was chosen as the one location, 
among many sites inspected in detail, most adequate for safeguarding the security 
of CIA’s operations and for conducting those operations with the greatest meas- 
ure of economy and efficiency consistent with security consideration. This site, 
with its isolation, topography, and heavy forestation, permits both economical 
construction and an added measure of security safeguards. It is efficiently lo- 
cated with respect to overcoming rush-hour traffic conditions, and it permits 
rapid access to the White House, the National Security Council, and the State 
and Defense Departments, with which the bulk of CIA day-to-day coordination 
activities are concerned. 

The general arrangement and layout of the office space in the new building 
have been designed with security considerations primarily in mind. The new 
building will consist of block-type wings, readily compartmented from one an- 
other, so that specially restricted areas can be established and special security 
controls maintained in each section, with a degree of flexibility not otherwise 
practicable. In this building pattern, certain types of services common to the 
entire Agency will also be housed in separately enclosed sections, but near the 
center of the building, conveniently available to all points in the building. Still 
other activities will be set aside in special controlled areas for receiving ap- 
plicants, trainees, contacts, and other categories of visitors. 

The proposed construction will permit a number of special facilities to be 
installed, protected, and maintained in separate sections of the building. Many 
of these special facilities will be simply reinstalled from their present scattered 
locations into the new building; others will represent special communication, 
storage, and protective devices that will be built into the building in the course 
of construction. 


Economy and efficiency factors in the new building 


While security considerations have dominated the general design and technical 
details of the new building, there are also many economies that will result from 
housing the Agency in a single, efficiently planned installation. The estimated 
savings outlined last year to the Congress by CIA have been recomputed in recent 
days, in the light of the experience of the past 12 months, and have been found 
again to be as valid as before, with slight variations up or down on particular 
items. The present high cost of guard forces, reception staffs, shuttle-bus oper- 
ation and use, and interbuilding couriers will be substantially reduced. Tele- 
type and telephone mileage charges, building service officers, rents, alteration and 
moving costs are other elements of expense that will be drastically reduced or 
eliminated altogether. Time lost in shuttling between buildings will be eli- 
minated, with a saving of over $600,000 annually, aside from the saving in bus 
operation and maintenance. There will be increased efficiency in the processing 
of intelligence information not readily measurable in monetary terms. 

In addition, the generally austere architectural design of the proposed building 
assures a further measure of savings which would not be possible if the new 
building were located in the heart of the Nation’s Capital, where there are special 
artistic demands for expensive, monumental-type. public buildings with ornamen- 
tal embellishments. The long experience and outstanding reputation of the firm 
of Harrison & Abramovitz in the design of large office buildings provide an as- 
surance of good design and sound construction. 
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Obligations 


The estimated obligations during fiscal year 1956 have been substantially de- 
creased from the amounts shown in budget document, due to the delays incident 
to the selection of a site. 

Urgency 

Since last July, when the Congress authorized a new headquarters building for 
CIA, the progress toward the realization of a secure and economical building has 
been steady and continuous in virtually all aspects of the necessarily complicated 
preliminary planning required. 

We cannot proceed much further, however, unless additional funds are avail- 
able for obligation. Not until the building is completed can the Agency vacate 
temporary structures, which would permit their demolition. Even while the 
architect is completing detailed plans, we can proceed with necessary preliminary 
activity—if the funds are available. This will be a construction project of con- 
siderable magnitude. Provisions must be made for adequate access to the site: 
for parking facilities for the several thousand construction workers who will be 
involved ; for preparation of the site to allow the construction of foundations and 
to provide stockpile areas for construction materials. Additional right-of-way 
must be acquired for the extension of the George Washington Memorial Parkway, 
and its extension must be commenced so that it will provide access to the site. 
The net result of taking these steps would be to bring that much closer the day 
when the building will finally be ready for occupancy. In view of all the security 
advantages and the savings in money, manpower, and operating efficiency result- 
ing from completion of this project, every day lost in breaking ground and proceed- 
ing with construction is a costly one. 

The urgency that funds be immediately available for obligation cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

It is therefore requested that the Congress appropriate $49 million, constituting 
the balance of the funds presently authorized, in order that the construction may 
proceed without interruption. 


HEADQUARTERS BUILDING, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, LANGLEY, VA. 
PROJECT: NEW BUILDING, $46 MILLION 


suilding: Consisting of block-type wings and cafeteria; 2 wings, basement. 
ground, and 5 stories; other wings, ground and 5 stories: cafeteria ground 
and 1 story: auditorium, one story. All wings to have mechanical penthouses 
as required. Construction, reinforced concrete and spread footings; exterior, 
face brick and concrete, stone trim at main entrance only; projected steel 
sash with DSA glass, no sereens. Ceilings, generally, suspended acoustic plas- 
ter; fixed partitions for corridors, concrete masonry units; finish, plaster on 
masonry units and painted masonry units; air-conditioning, all weather; light- 
ing, surface mounted fluorescent fixtures; asphalt tile floor generally ; movable 
partitions, wire stud with gypsum lath and plaster. Laboratory areas include 
no furniture and equipment. 


Total cross areas, exclusive of boiler plant 
Volume: Approximately 
Net area: 
Agency space sq. ft-. 1,135,000 
Cafeteria .) 55, 000 
do____ 45, 000 


1, 235, 000 
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Estimate 

Building construction, including air conditioning______.-..-___-__--- $34, 405, 000 
IS a a et 1, 500, 000 

35, 905, 000 
Boller and air conditioning piant......=-......-..-2.....--=._.... 1, 800, 000 
PUnCeCeemNIR RR ORE DRO on eee enews 200, 000 
Outside utilities, water tank and fire lines_________________ 255, 000 
ee EAE, Lt ea Rian! 1, 285, 000 
ng 500, OOO 


Roads, parking, and site development_____________ 


eee ee ee = 1, 635, 000 
Reservations 


Se ten AT ok Ot hs SS fee ane ee 228, 000 
hg OS ee as ee Sr ee ee eT ee 1, 692, OOO 
General expenses : 

Drawings and specifications_._...... __. $2, 040, 000 

Lo tench aes Ai ade RE aS el a ee 360, 000 

“jmce Expense. 


5 AE RR 100, 000 
nonce: SE Se’ Coe 


EE SS eee 46, 000, 000 


Special requirements 


eS Pg ee | ce rc ee $150, WOO 
Sa eR accra ce bce nes ocelot amie 350, GOO 
I ESN Nae eS cs Sai cai ps lee infec 35, 000 
re ae mm mae ee 200, 000 
ES ee Rea ee re ae ey Rk CT Ea 150, 000 
INIT a aU ep sn sk we gn vk ds in valine eos 200, 000 
7S0s0 ORG MiCrOWm are GUteDnnG: = 66 ee eee 50, 000 
3 incinerators and chute (security) —~----_---_____- Safe) a Se ee 105, 000 
SS NUE gO SS ad ei alll aS SSE I a ISS 5 ie ae 45, 000 

TR a ee ee FO te age Sa es ns ae kbs _. 1, 285, 000 


Estimated cost of the extension of the George Washington Memorial Parkway 
from its present terminus to the site to the CIA building near Langley, Va. 


Grading (2 40-foot roadways) : Total 
Spout Run to Chain Bridge (2.7 miles) _-___-_____.-___ amen Bhp ey OU 
Chain Bridzce to Langley (3.8 miles) ........_........._........ 1,528,000 

Ra nd aa on cap una ne os we elapse es 2, 758, 500 

Structures: 

Spout Run Bridge: 
AS ee a eee ee eee a peer ee eee 402, 300 
NN BO In cos ered ees EOS BN Rn A TR See ee RO Bs Sa CRO ERD, er See &6, 300 
eS ee Se nce See eee ee ae Se ee 546, 000 
eee ene EI ee ee ee RRR RTE oT a 574, 700 
I ia scien csnenn sal mined 517, 200 
OS OS Ey RE ae ee ae ea eee 459, 800 
I ene eesbinipeabene me ik cinerea weenie 510, 400 
Vic EO 2 UMOOrnONAe 8 4 ee eee 459, SOO 
ee ee ONE) ED ee ee ee 363, 200 
Pr Oa sales pase cictee 3, 919, 700 


Paving (2 24-foot reinforced concrete roadways) : 
Spout Run to Chain Bridge (2.7 miles) --..___________________ 594, 800 





Chain Bridge to Langley (3.3 miles) _--_..________.-__________ 727, 006 
ES Seek Sea eae Sea Pea a ee ee ee 1, 321, 800 
NINE (CRPIRONRQNN Goat Si os ake emmiaaies 8, 000, 000 

Land acquisition and miscellaneous___._.__._________.______________ 500, 000 


a a ee 8, 500, 000 
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Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we are to consider a construction project, a building 
for the Central Intelligence Agency near Washington. | 

Mr. Director, we are pleased to have you and members of your staff 
here. We would be pleased to have a general statement in regard to 
the proposed request for these funds. Will you proceed in your own 
way ¢ 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Duties. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I have with me this morning from the CIA Mr. White, our Deputy 
in Charge of Support and Administration; Mr. Norman Paul, my lee- 
islative assistant; Mr. Chandler, who is Chief of the Building Plan- 
ning Section of our Agency; and Mr. Saunders, our Comptroller. 

The Public Buildings Service is represented here by Mr. Poorman, 
Mr. Hunter and Mr. Palmer, who have been working very closely 
with us on this project. 

Mr. Wallace Harrison and Mr. Max Abramovitz, our architects, are 
here; and also Mr. Michael Rapuano, who has been advising us on 
traffic matters and on landscaping and approaches to the building and 
matters of that nature. 


PRESENT FACILITIES 


For several years, Mr. Chairman, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
in cooperation with the General Services Administration, has been 
seeking to provide a central headquarters building to accommodate its 


personnel, presently housed in 34 buildings widely scattered through- 
out the city of Washington. Most or a great many of them are tem- 
porary buildings which, as you well know, are in the area where bridges 
and other developments may come in. In any event, those temporary 
buildings are in a very disreputable condition at the present time. 


AUTHORIZATION 


More than a year ago, based upon the determination that there was 
no existing permanent structure adequate or suitable to Agency needs, 
authorization was requested of Congress to construct a permanent 
office building in or near the District of Columbia to house agency 
personnel stationed in the Washington area. 

The Congress recognized the Agency’s need for a headquarters build- 
ing by authorizing, under title IV of the Military Construction Act 
of 1955, 69 Statutes 349, $46 million for the construction of this build- 
ing, together with $8.5 million for the extension of the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway from its present terminus at Spout Run to a 
point near Langley in Fairfax County, Va., if the Agency finally 
selected the Bureau of Public Roads property on the Langley site. 


APPROPRIATION 


The Congress initially appropriated, in chapter III of the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1956, 69 Statutes 453, $5.5 million, with 
the understanding that $3 million of this sum was for the preparation 
of detailed plans and specifications for the headquarters installation, 
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and $2.5 million for acquiring right-of-way and initiating construc- 
tion of the parkway. 

At the time this appropriation was considered, the Congress ex- 
pressed a wish that the Agency restudy carefully the site location of 
the building. To meet this request the Agency engaged Clarke and 
Rapuano, a firm of consulting engineers and landscape architects of 
outstanding reputation in this field, to survey all the available sites 
and recommend the one best suited for the Agency’s purpose. There 
isamap available which shows the various sites which were considered 
by Messrs. Clarke and Rapuano. 

(The map was presented to the committee. ) 

Our authorization and appropriation were obtained with the clear 
understanding that while we were exempted from dispersal we would 
at the same time definitely not locate in the District of Columbia but, 
rather, on the fringe of the metropolitan area of Greater Washington. 
That was after a good deal of consultation, having in mind traffic 
problems and congestion here in the District. 


CRITERIA FOR SITE SELECTION 


Messrs. Clarke and Rapuano were given the following additional 
criteria to guide in their selection. 

The new headquarters of the agency should be within a radius of 10 
miles and within 20 minutes by automobile from the Zero Milestone in 
the city of Washington. 


The size of the building and the number of automobiles to be parked 


in its immediate vicinity would require an area of not less than 100 
acres. 

Approximately 2.3 million square feet of building floor space will be 
required and it will be necessary to provide space to park approxi- 
mately 4,000 automobiles, and adequate means for ingress and egress 
for automobile traffic. 

The site should lend itself to ease in carrying out the security meas- 
ures that are imperative for the agency. 

The new headquarters should have ease of communication by road 
to the White House, to the Pentagon, and to the offices of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

LOCATION OF PROPOSED SITE 


The study of Messrs. Clarke and Rapuano resulted in a strong recom- 
mendation that we select a portion of the property presently occupied 
by the bureau of public roads at Langley, Virginia. There is an aerial 
photograph of that site, which we have there. That shows the site 
and the proposed outline of the building on the site. 

Mr. Manon. Is the green over there the river? 

Mr. Duties. That is the river there [indicating]. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Where is the Chain Bridge Road, for instance ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. This red line on the aerial photograph. 

Mr. Manion. Where would you turn right on the Chain Bridge 
Road, if you were going out to Highway 7, or whatever the number 
is? Where is that right turn just after you leave Chain Bridge? 

Mr. CrHanpter. This is Chain Bridge [indicating], sir, and you 
would turn right. That is not Route 7. 

Mr. Marion. Whatever route it is. 
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Mr. Duties. Route 123. 
Mr. Manon. Then it is to the right as you proceed on that road? 
Mr. Cuanpter. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Wiccieswortu, Is it beyond the top of the hill? 
Mr. Cuanpter. Yes,sir. This is approximately 3 miles. 
Mr. Manon, Approximately 3 miles from Chain Bridge to the 
site? 

Mr. Cuanpier. To this Langley intersection. About 214 miles 
back to this point [indicating]. 

Mr. Poorman. Those public roads buildings are visible. They show 
up on the aerial photograph. 

Mr. Mitire. What is that island right north there? 

Mr. Cranpier. These are Rupport Island and Sycamore Island. 

Mr. Duties. You will recall up at Langley where the road forks 
and one goes along the river and one comes into McLean. You will 
see where the property is. 

Mr. Wicerteswortn. Just before you get to the fork ? 

Mr. Duties. Just before you get to that fork. 

Mr. Cuanpter. This is the Langley fork shown on this photograph 
[indicating]. 

Mr. Duties. That map shops the whole public roads property. The 
black shaded part is the part we would take over. 

Mr. Miter. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


REASONS FOR CHOICE OF SITE 


Mr. Duties. When the George Washington Memorial Parkway is 
in you would have a parkway all the way from our site to the Penta- 
gon. Of course, there is a parkway to the Memorial Bridge, with 
ready access to the White House, the State Department, and other 
Government buildings, where people with whom we have to deal are 
located. We have to deal with them on a daily and hourly basis. 

It was desirable also to have the agency headquarters situated on 
the west side of the Potomac in order to conform with emergency 
measures that have already been taken. 

IT might add, off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Duties. Located on a 125-acre tract forming an inconspicuous 
part of a larger 750-acre Government reservation, the Langley site 
was chosen as the one location, among many sites inspected in detail, 
most adequate for safeguarding the security of CIA’s operations and 
for conducting those operations with the greatest measure of economy 
and efficiency consistent with security considerations. This site, with 
its isolation, topography and heavy forestation, permits both eco- 
nomical construction and an added measure of security safeguards, It 
is efficiently located with respect to overcoming rush hour traffic con- 
ditions, and it permits rapid access to the White House, the National 
Security Council, and the State and Defense Departments, with which 
the bulk of CIA day-to-day coordination activities are concerned. 

T would like, if IT may, Mr. Chairman, to at this point make a part 
of the record—I would not burden you with reading it now—the 
major points contained in the Clarke and Rapuano report, submitted 
to us. 


Mr. Manon. Allright. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


BRIEF OF PRIMARY FACTORS CONTAINED IN CLARKE AND RAPUANO REPORT 


The Clarke and Rapuano report proposes that approximately 140 acres of the 
750-acre Government-owned property at Langley be used as a site for the new 
CIA headquarters building. 

A major factor considered was the accessibility of the site to the several 
official departments and agencies with which we are in daily contact. These 
departments and agencies are located generally in the northwest District of 
Columbia and adjacent Virginia area. 

The development of 140 acres of this 750-acre Government-owned tract for 
CIA will be such that a wide belt of forest land will be left around the periphery 
in a manner aiding to provide the desired security. Building on this admirably 
suited site can be accomplished without changing its park-like character. As 
the Langley site is already owned by the Federal Government it is unnecessary to 
acquire additional property or to take additional properties from the tax rolls. 
If expansion should become necessary, adjacent Government-owned property 
would presumably be available. 

The largest number of our employees (over 68 percent) presently reside in 
Washington and adjacent Maryland. The Langley site is very convenient to 
the residences of a large portion of this majority. The CIA located at Langley 
would not impose serious problems of new population in the community because 
the larger number of CIA employees could and would continue to live in their 
present residences. Additional commercial developments need not result-from 
locating CIA headquarters at Langley because this majority of employees, as 
well as some Virginia residents, will enter the property via the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway. The parkway will be situated on park lands north 
of the CIA site or on the opposite side of the property from the Langley area. 

To effect the minimum burden of CIA traffic on downtown Washington and 
the Pentagon area, our preferred site should be in the northwest quadrant of 
the greater Washington area. To locate the CIA at Langley would help solve 
the most difficult problem of averting further traffic congestion in a congested part 
of Washington. 

The only highway and bridge improvements necessary to accommodate CIA 
traffic to and from the Langley site are as follows: 

1. Extension of the George Washington Memorial Parkway on the Vir- 
ginia side of the Potomac from its present terminus at Spout Run to the 
Langley site. Congress has authorized $8.5 million and approved an appro- 
priation of $2.5 million in the Agency’s building legislation to accomplish 
this construction if the Langley site is chosen. 

2. Planned improvements to Key Bridge. A contract has been awarded 
by the District of Columbia for the planned Key Bridge improvements and 
construction is expected to begin in January 1956. 

3. Widening of Route 123 to four lanes from its intersection with the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway to Route 1983 beyond Langley. The 
Department of Highways, State of Virginia, has agreed to finance and com- 
plete this construction concurrently with construction of the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway. 

These three improvements, which will ultimately be required whether or not 
the CIA is located at Langley, will provide a satisfactory access to the proposed 
site now. The traffic situation at Langley will gain further superiority as the 
already planned arterial system in this general area takes form, especially the 
outer loop freeway and the bridge at or near Cabin John, which would make 
this site ideal. The cost of these and other road improvements in this area which 
have been planned, scheduled, or contemplated, however, definitely should not 
be attached to the CIA project. It is highly improbable that there are sites in 
Virginia other than the Langley site to which a satisfactory situation would 
obtain without highway construction cost in excess of the estimated cost of the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway. 

Water and sewer services have been guaranteed by the local jurisdictions at 
no capital cost to the Federal Government. The same situation holds true for 
commercially furnished utilities such as power, telephone, and public transpor- 
tation. For all utilities, CIA would merely pay the customary charges for 
services rendered. 
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APPROVAL OF AREA PLANNING BODIES 


Mr. Duties. The Agency approved the recommendations of Clarke 
and Rapuano and, as required by law, proposed this site for considera- 
tion by the National Capital Planning Commission. The National 
Regional Planning Council and the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission approved the Langley site on December 5, 1955, and February 
3, 1956, respectively. 

There was a bit of a battle over that. I do not want to leave with 
you the impression that that was unanimously adopted. The vote was 
5 to 3 in the Regional Planning Council and 7 to 5 in the National Cap- 
ital Planning Commission. 

Mr. Manon. It would seem to raise some doubt, since there were 
so many negative voices in these decisions. It looks like there would 
have been more unanimity. 

Mr. Duties. We think there would have been a good deal of doubt 
on almost any site. There were divergent interests involved. There 
would have been that on any site we chose outside of the District. For 
various reasons, with which you are familiar, I think, we felt it was 
necessary to choose outside of the District. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you think perhaps the complaint over 
the Langley site is no greater and perhaps less than it would have 
been at any other site, had it been selected ? 

Mr. Duttes. No, I would not say less than at any other site. There 
was some feeling on the part of the people there. I think that has 
been largely overcome by now, and I do not look forward to any great 
difficulty. "There may be one or two protestants who will present their 
views to you. 

LOCAL OPPOSITION 


Mr. Manon. I understand there is someone who is to appear before 
us today who has the signatures of 700 unhappy people. 

Mr. Wuire. Sir, the County Board of Supervisors of Fairfax 
County unanimously voted on three occasions, I believe, and officially 
endorsed the action of coming out there. There was another petition 
circulated by people who did want us to come out there, at the same 
time this petition of 700 was circulated. On that petition there were 
about 2,600 names, as compared with the 700, who did endorse our 
coming out there. 

However, I think the popular opinion of the people is best reflected 
in a poll which Congressman Broyhill conducted, because this was in 
his district, to try to determine what the real wishes of the people were. 
In that poll about 73.3 percent of the apm responded favorably to 
our locating there. That 73.3 percent, I think, is an excellent sample, 
because the percentage of returns he received from his questionnaire 
was almost identical to the number of voters who voted in the refer- 
endum which they had not too long ago. 

Mr. WicciteswortH. You mean 73.3 percent of those responding 
were in favor of this? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccireswortn. Or 73.3 percent was the total of the popula- 
tion responding ? ‘ 

Mr. Wurre. 73.3 percent of those responding were in favor, sir. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. How many responded ? 
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Mr. Wurre. I have the statistics on that, sir. 

Mr. Minter. What was the area he polled? Was that Fairfax 
County? In other words, what population did the poll cover ? 

Mr. Wuire. It was Fairfax County. His questionnaire included 
both the Burke Airport and this installation. 

Mr. Duties. But they were different questions. 

Mr. Wuire. Different questions. 

Mr. Miter. It was sent to everybody in Fairfax County ? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir; 73.3 percent of the questionnaires returned 
were in favor of it, and the people in the Dranesville district, in which 
this is located, who would be most affected, were even in favor of it 
ina higher percentage than the county as a whole. 

Mr. Manon. You mean the people located nearest to the proposed 
site were the strongest in favor it it ? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. The Fairfax County Planning Commission 
has also very strongly endorsed the location at this particular site. 

This group of people, which is a very small group of people, who 
have the 700 signatures, are very definitely a small minority. They 
have ben very vocal and very effective, but there is no question that 
they are a very small minority. 

Mr. Duties. Mr. Chairman, they would like to see no change at 
all. They do not want the road built. They would not want anything 
of that kind. They do not say that, but it is in my opinion a fact. 


NEED FOR PARKWAY 


Mr. WiacieswortH. You would have to change that road to make 
this practical, would you not ? 

Mr. Duties. Oh, yes. Without the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway it would be utterly impractical. That is an absolutely in- 
evitable development, I think, of the city of Washington. I do not 
think that there is any possibility that that road will not be built. It 
has been on the statute books for 25 years. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. You would have to have that and you would 
have to have improvements to Key Bridge and the widening of Route 
123 to make this practical ? 

Mr. Duties. We do need the widening of Route 123 from the 
Langley fork to the parkway. Key Bridge is being improved now. 

Mr. Manon. You were making a very interesting statement, Mr. 
White. Why do you not continue? 


POLL OF AREA RESIDENTS 


Mr. Wuirr. I have statistics here. Let me read them, to make sure 
the record is correct. 

Congressman Broyhill’s poll indicated that 73.3 percent of all the 
the voters of Fairfax County favor locating CIA at Langley, with 
only 17.9 percent opposing it, and 8.8 percent having no opinion. 

It is also significant that each of the 7 magisterial districts heavily 
favor locating CIA at Langley and in the Dranesville district, which 
includes Langley, the voters favored this site by 1,789 votes for, to 
517 against. 

Mr. WiactesworrH. Is that the total response to the poll, 1,789 
plus 517? 
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Mr. Wuire. That is just the Dranesville district, sir, which is the 
district most affected. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. You do not have the overall figure represent- 
ing the number of responses ? 

Mr. Wuire. I do have it, sir, but I do not have it with me. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is a remarkably comprehensive poll, as 
polls go. 

Mr. Wicetesworri. It depends on whether 100 replied, or 5,000. 

Mr. Manon. I know, but in the district where the site is to be located 
the people voted in large numbers and the majority of them favor it. 

I think in this case it is significant that the people in the area want it. 

Mr. Wire. In the area it is 1,789 for and 517 against. In every 
magisterial district it was strongly in favor of the Langley site. | 
can get those statistics from Mr. Broy hill’s office, for the total. I will 
have them shortly. 

The Broyhill ‘poll was sent to 35,286 registered voters in Fairfax 
County. 10,505 of those polled responded to this questionnaire. 

As I said, this is about the same percentage that voted in the referen- 
dum out there, so the statistics I gave you earlier are based on 10,505 
voters, or a little more than 30 percent. 

Mr. Wicetesworti. Thank you. 


ACCESS TO SITE 


Mr. Dutres. On the question of access to the site, Mr. Chairman, in 
its affirmative report the National Capital Planning Commission 
stated that it and the regional council were in general agreement that 
certain highway improvements would : 

Need to be programed at an earlier date to accommodate the traffic volumes 
generated by the installation. 

Citing specifically—and I will go over the various points 

The George Washington Memorial Parkway from Spout Run to 
Langley. On that we are in complete agreement. 

The widening to four lanes of Route 123 from Langley fork to Chain 
Bridge. That has been promised by the State of Virginia. Planning, 
I think, is already underway for that. 

Mr. Warrr. Just from the Langley fork to the intersection of the 
Parkway is committed. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you going to do after you cross Chain 
Bridge? You will have a bottleneck ‘there; will you yet 

Mr. Duties. We will show you the figures on that. I do not think 
you will. As you see, where our people are located and the routes they 
‘will use, and the fact that the traffic on Chain Bridge at the time our 
people would be going out is in the other direction, has an effect. 
There is very little traffic over Chain Bridge going out in the morning. 
It is almost all coming in. 

The widening to four lanes of Glebe Road from Lee Highway to 
Chain Bridge. 

Mr. Manion. Glebe Road in that area is a horrible thing. 

Mr. Duties. That would be useful, but it is not necessary immedi- 
ately for our people, because there will not be many of our people using 
Glebe Road. 

The widening to four lanes of Chain Bridge. That we think also 
would be desirable but not essential. 
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Improvements to Canal Road and Weaver Place in the District of 
Columbia (Chain Bridge approaches). 

Mr. Manion. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Duties. The next point is the construction of the Cabin John 
sridge and adjoining segments of the outer circumferential loop. That 
is also something I think is inevitable in the very near future. 

Mr. Manon. That is a highway across the river there / 

Mr. Duuurs. Yes, sir; the proposed Cabin John Bridge. 

Mr. Manon. How far is that from Chain Bridge? 

Mr. Cuanpter. It would be about 3 miles, sir, it is about 6 miles 
from Key Bridge. 

Mr. Duties. Route 240 is coming in from Maryland. 

Mr. Poorman. That has been a part of the planned highway system 
fora great while. It was recently relocated, not because of anything 
happening here. This is the last proposed location for that. 

Mr. Duties. The highway improvements proposed have been 
planned, as stated, for a long time. Our consultants agree that their 
ultimate development would increase the convenience of access to the 
Langley site; in fact, their prospective construction is one of the rea- 
sons we prefer the Langley site to the other sites. We believe that 
many of these improvements may more properly be considered under 
the President’s highway construction program, however, than as ad- 
junets to the CIA building. 

We believe that the projected immediate extension of the parkway. 
and the widening of a portion of Route 123 to which the State of 
Virginia is committed, will provide adequate access to the Langley 
site without overburdening other existing facilities. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. The State of Virginia is committed to both 
roads? 

Mr. Duties. No. The George Washington Memorial Parkway will 
be done under appropriations that will be requested, $2.5 million of 
which have already been granted. 

Mr. Manion. Has anything been done about that construction / 

Mr. Wuirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duties. They are acquiring rights-of-way rapidly. 

Mr. Wurrr. The right-of-way is being acquired and the Bureau of 
Public Roads has its plans ready to award a contact for grading. 

Mr. Duties. We have made available to the committee staff a memo- 
randum covering the financing of the proposed road improvements 
and construction of the parkway and Route 123. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Roap Construction To ProvipE AppITIONAL ACCESS TO TITE LANGLEY SIT! 


1. George Washington Memorial Parkiway.—The Congress recognized the need 
for additional access to the Langley site by providing, in the legislation authoriz- 
ing the construction of a headquarters installation for the Central Intelligence 
Agency, $8,500,000 for the extension of the parkway from its present terminus at 
Spout Run to a point north of the site. The National Capital Planning Commis 
sion, the National Park Service, and the Bureau of Public Roads are all con- 
cerned in parkway development. These agencies are substantially advanced in 
their planning for the construction. Surveys, appraisals, and right-of-way acqui- 
sition for a portion of the route have begun. 

(a) Arlington County.—A tripartite agreement (United States, Virginia, 
Arlington County) was completed on June 17, 1950, providing for a contribution 
of $600,000 (one-half by the United States, one-fourth each by the State and 
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county) for the acquisition of right-of-way. Currently, a portion of this right-of- 
way has been acquired: 2 condemnation suits are underway, and 3 additional 
parcels will be subjected to condemnation in the near future. This will complete 
initial steps of acquisition for all required right-of-way within Arlington County, 
except for one parcel which straddles the Arlington-Fairfax line. Of the origina! 
contribution, $196,540.60 remains unexpended and unobligated, but may well be 
required for the completion of land acquisition. Construction cost estimates for 
this portion of the parkway total $5,147,000 (grading, $1,380,500; paving, 
$669,800 ; structures, $3,096,700) . 

(b) Fairfax County—aA tripartite agreement was completed on July 27, 1955, 
providing for a contribution of $200,000 (in the same proportion as above). No 
expenditures or obligations have been incurred against these funds to date. This 
amount covers acquisition of right-of-way from the Arlington-Fairfax line tv 
Route 123. An agreement is yet to be reached covering acquisitions from 12° 
north to the Langley site. For this purpose the National Capital Planning Com 
mission has available funds in the amount of $150,000, the State of Virginia has 
available $118,500, and the current budget of Fairfax County provides for 
$75,000. Construction cost estimates for this portion of the parkway total 
$2,853,000 (grading, $1,387,000 ; paving, $652,000 ; structures, $823,000) . 

Under the organic legislation of the National Capital Planning Commission 
lederal funds contributed to the acquisition of right-of-way may not exceed 
50 percent of the cost; the balance must be supplied by the local jurisdictions 
concerned. Both the State and county have available allocated but uncommitted 
funds for additional contribution. The construction cost, as estimated above, 
totals $8 million. The remaining $500,000 requested is for additional Federa! 
contributions toward land-acquisition cost, if this should be required, and to 
meet contingencies in parkway construction. 

2. Virginia Route 123.—The Virginia State Department of Highways has com- 
mitted itself to widening Route 123 to four lanes from its intersection with the 
parkway to Langley Fork (intersection of Routes 123 and 193). The total cost of 
this construction has been estimated by the department at $300,000. For this 
purpose the department allocated $100,000 in fiscal 1955 and $200,000 in fiscal] 
1956, which remains unexpended. Virginia intends eventually to widen 123 to 
a four-lane dual highway all the way to Chain Bridge, but no firm date has been 
established for the accomplishment of this intention; it would probably be related 
to any projected increase in the capacity of Chain Bridge. The survey of the 
committed portion has been completed and the Department expects to start 
planning within the next 30 to 60 days. They estimate that plans can be com- 
pleted by the spring of 1957, and that construction contracts can be let shortly 
thereafter. 


Brince TRAFFic 


Mr. Duties. The key to access to the Langley site is the ability to 
move traffic across the river. The chart of Potomac River crossings 
demonstrates that adequate capacity exists for CIA traffic to and from 
Langley, especially since at the rush hours Agency traffic will be mov- 
ing counter to the general flow. Location of the Agency at Langley 
will, in fact, remove an estimated 1,000 cars from the dominant flow 
of rush-hour traffic across the Potomac at the present time. 

(The chart is as follows :) 
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Traffic count for Potomac River highway bridges 





Memorial | Highway 








Out 





a 4 
5, 166 10, 036 
sia oats 2, 063 7, 983 
| 5,118 | 3,037 | 12,691 | 6, 567 
743 |... 4008 
5,257 | 4,599 | 11,354 | 10, 569 
848 GpfEE Vascscca. 
5,152 | 5,555 | 10,309 | 14, 162 
6, 000 5,100 | 15, 450 14, 550 











1, 500 | 13,750 | 13,75 "200 | 4, 200 


NoTE,— Italic figures indicate unused capacity. Total unused capacity, 7 a. m. to 9a. m., 12,497; total 
unused capacity, 4 p. m. to 6 p. m., 9,237, Roosevelt Bridge estimated capacity, 4,500 per hour 
1 Includes present expansion. ; ; 


Source: Bureau of Public Roads data, September 1955. 


I will ask Mr. Chandler to explain this chart to you. 

Mr. Cuanpter. We have indicated on the chart the four bridges; 
Chain, Key, Memorial, and Highway Bridge. We have given the 
rated capacities of each of the bridges, both into Washington and out. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Where is the Highway Bridge? 

Mr. Cuanpter. This [indicating] is the Highway Bridge. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Where is that ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. The Highway Bridge is otherwise known as the 
14th Street Bridge, sir. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuanoter. This is the Memorial Bridge [indicating]. This is 
the Key Bridge [indicating]. 

The figures include the Key Bridge improvements that are being 
accomplished at this time, scheduled for completion early next year. 

Chain Bridge has a rated capacity in each direction—of 1,500 cars 
an hour. The Bureau of Public Roads data as of the September 
1955 traffic count indicates that between 7 and 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing into town the bridge is at capacity, 1,502 cars per hour; while 
at the same time in an outgoing direction only 301 cars use the bridge 
leaving a balance of 1,199 cars in that direction. 

The same count has been taken from 8 until 9 o’clock, and we find 
that there are 1,144 cars entering the District, and 296 cars outbound. 

The same calculations have been made on the Key Bridge, and we 
find that we have a potential capacity on Key Bridge in an outgoing 
direction, in the morning, between 7 and 8, of 2,058, and between 8 
and 9 of 2,367 cars. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Those are estimates? ; 

Mr. Cuanper. These are estimates based on the Bureau of Public 
Roads Data. ; ; 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. I thought you said Key Bridge was included in 
the improvements. ; 

Mr. Cuanpier. That is correct, sir. There is a lane being added 
in each direction which we have included in these traffic estimates. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. When will that be completed ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. Early next year, sir. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Calendar year? 

Mr. CHanoier. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Dunurs. Memorial Bridge is the same. 

I think we can move along. 

Mr. Cuanpier. At the Highway Bridge we find it to be at capacity 
in the morning ~ an outgoing direction. In fae t, it is 66 cars over 
loaded between 8 and 9. 

Taking the totals between the hours of 7 to 9 in the morning we 
find a potential of 12497 cars in an outgoing direction. We have 
applied the same analysis for the hours of 4 ‘to 6 in the afternoon, 
coming back into the District, and we find that we have a 9,237 car 
potential below the capacities of the bridges. 

Figuring that we would stagger our hours in the morning and 
evening we would benefit by the ] potenti: al of the combined river cross- 
ing of Chain, Key, Memorial, and Highway Bridges. 

We do not have on this chart the capacity of the Roosevelt Island 
xv Constitution Avenue Bridge or Tunnel, whichever it may be. 


EMPLOYEES RESIDENCES DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Marion. Would this site, when developed and occupied, not 
tend to cause people to buy property and build homes in the vicinity 
of the Langley site, and would you not thereby reduce some of your 
figures ? 

Mr. Duties. Some of that would take place, undoubtedly, in time. 

We would like to show you where our people live now. That would 
give you a general clue. We have a good many already living in 
Virginia. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Employee’s Residences Distribution 
Percent 

Northwest Washington, 
Arlington County, V: 
Montgomery County, } 
Alexandria, V: 
Fairfax County, V 
Prince Georges County, Md 
Southeast Washington, D. C 
Northeast Washington, D. 
Southwest Washington, D. C ; 
oe ON aa RS ES i ee Se ee ee 7 Se ee sie 


If you take that chart os ating] you see that we hi ave 31 percent 
who would not have to cross any bridge at all, because they are already 
in Virginia. These on the right [indicating], 20 percent, would 
presum: ably use the Highway Bridge or Memorial Bridge. A large 
part of the 37 percent “would find “Key Bridge probably more con- 
venient than the Chain Bridge and Memorial Bridge. 

The idea that we are going to swamp Chain Bridge is, I think, not 
realistic. 

Undoubtedly more will move, in time. That land right near, our 
site is pretty expensive land. I do not think they w ould move there. 
They would go out further, toward McLean, in th: at direction. I think 
that is true; I think there would be some minor movement into 
Virginia. 

ADEQUACY OF AREA OF SITE 


Mr. Riney. Mr. Chairman, in connection with that same thought- 
commercial enterprise and dwellings and so forth being located near 
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this site—I am wondering if they have ample protection in regard to 
the site chosen, and so far as they can see in the foreseeable future they 
will not need any additional land. 

Mr. Manion. That isa good question. 

Mr. Duuirs. Mr. Riley, you see, there are 750 acres in this tract. 
We could not assure you that we would never need more of that. 
Part of that will be taken up by the highway, but the Government 
owns 750 acres as shown on that whole plot. 

Riney. I notice on the map that there is a square in between 
the narrow neck shown and the Government-owned land. What pro- 
tection do you have there 4 

Mr. Wuire. Sir, that is Government-owned land. 

Mr. Riney. It is? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. When that property was deeded to the Gov- 
ernment a provision was made permitting two ladies, the right to live 
on and occupy that property for their lifetime. It is Government 
property now, with that stipulation. 

Mr. Ritey. In other words, there is no division on the neck shown 
and the other Government land ? 

Mr. Wurre. No, sir. You can see it better on this photograph, sir 
(indicating). 

Mr. Ritey. That will eventually come to the Government ? 

Mr. Duties. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minier. That is now Government-owned subject to two life 
estates; is that the situation 4 

Mr. Duties. That is correct. 

Mr. Marion. All right. Proceed. 


FACILITIES REQUIRED 


Mr. Duties. All needed facilities, adequate to CIA’s needs, have 
been promised by the public authorities or public utilities concerned. 
For each of them the Government will pay installation and service 
charges at the going rates like any other customer. 

Water will be supplied by the city of Falls Church. 

Sewage 1 dispem al will be sup plied by Fairfax County. 

Telephone, electric light and power will be supplied by public utility 
corporations serving the area. 

Public transportation will be supplied by the — lines serving the 
general area, as may be determined by the Virginia State Corporation 
Commission. 


BUILDING PLANS 


Now we come to the building. In coordination with the Public 
suildings Service, an architect-engineer contract has been negotiated 
with the firm of Harrison & Abramovitz. The architects have pre- 
pared a tentative site plan and diagrammatic drawings of the proposed 
headquarters installation together with supporting architectural and 
engineering information, and the Public Buildings Service has pre- 
pared the cost analysis and estimate on which this request for an ad- 
ditional appropriation is based. We have, therefore, completed the 
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preliminary planning and are ready now to enter the definitive portion 
of the project. 

In considering the nature of the installation, a complete survey 
was made by the architect-engineer of the special requirements of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. The unusual security needs of this 
agency make mandatory a compartmentation of personnel greatly in 
excess of that normally required in Government of private office build- 
ings. Special arrangements must be made for secure handling in 
storage and transmission of large amounts of classified material. Pro- 
vision must be made for the installation and effective use of special 
electronic equipment used in the analysis of intelligence data. 

Finally, the agency desires a building which, while without frills, 
will provide a working atmosphere for its employees which will be 

leasant and conducive to maximum production. It is a very austere 
buildin g we have planned, however. 

Considering all of these factors, as well as the physical character- 
istics of the site, the firm of Harrison & Abramovitz has recommended 
a building consisting of block-type wings as most satisfactorily meet- 
ing all the special and unusual requirements of the agency. 

The general arrangement and layout of the office space in the new 
building have been designed with security considerations primarily in 
mind. The new building will consist of block-type wings, readily 
compartmented from one another, so that specially restricted areas 
can be established and special security controls maintained in each 
section, with a degree of flexibility not otherwise practicable. 

(The photograph of the model of the proposed building may be 
found on facing page. ) 


MANPOWER SAVINGS ANTICIPATED 


Mr. Scrivner. May I ask two questions at this point ? 

Mr. Duties. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They may be out of context. 

One of the big arguments which was given to us originally for a 
new building was that in view of the fact that you are so widely 
scattered now there is time unduly consumed and a greater number 
of employees required and all that. How many fewer employees will 
you be able to get along with with the new building? How many men 
are you going to save by having this one compact installation instead 
of scattered throughout the city of Washington ? 

Mr. Duties. We will save a great deal in the field of guards, mes- 
sengers; and we also ought to be able to save in the higher echelon per- 
sonnel because of the amount of time we will save. 

Mr. Scrivner. I asked that question 3 or 4 years ago, and I believe 
the general statement was made that it would save a lot of manpower, 
which I felt was a general conclusion, and I understood somebody was 
going to give us some figures on about how many it would save. I 
knew it would not be enough to make this a self-liquidating project. 

Mr. Duties. It will in time. 

Mr. Wuire. Sir, in the dollars it will. We have not estimated 
with any degree of accuracy as to the actual man-hours that will be 
saved by higher echelon personnel in traveling between buildings. 
However, we estimate that we will save about 228 people who are 
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guards, receptionists, couriers, bus drivers, and so forth, and our 
efliciency will be greatly increased thereby permitting us to do more 
with the people we have. 


USE OF BUILDING BEFORE ALL CONSTRUCTION IS COMPLETED 


Mr. Scrivner. The other question is this: You are scattered now 
throughout a iot of different buildings. Does the building program 
which you contemplate envision a program under which you will 
complete certain segments of this and move in, or are you going to 
wait and move in all in one fell swoop ? 

Mr. Dunues. We plan to move in all in one fell swoop but, as we will 
present to you in just a moment, in view of the fact that the authoriza- 
tion was cut down a bit and in view of the increased prices we want 
to tel] you frankly we cannot get all our personnel into this building 
unless the authorization is increased and the appropriation is in- 
creased. Weare not asking that at this time. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would seem possible that in the construction of 
this building it could be so constructed that as certain portions of it 
are completed you would be able to move in and get these folks out of 
these temporary quarters, particularly, so that these buildings could 
be removed, instead of waiting. If you are going to wait for all of 
it it will be a matter of years. 

Mr. Dutxes. I would like to get the views of Mr. Harrison or Mr. 
Abramovitz on that. 

Mr. Harrison. We could certainly space it over a matter of months. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not much satisfaction, 

Mr. Harrison. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long will it take to complete the whole thing? 

Mr. Harrison. Three to 314 years sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not think you could build it in units, so that 
you could complete one segment and move in, and then another seg 
ment and move in that? 

Mr. Harrison. We could certainly do a lot. Whether it would be 
as economical to do it that way I do not know, compared to letting 
one whole contractor do it. That would have to be discussed. 

Mr. Scrivner. You could still have one contract and have unit 
completion dates. 

Mr. Harrison. We would have to have plans for the whole thing, 
sir, 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you not have unit completion dates, as well as 
a complete completion date? 

Mr. Harrison. We certainly can. I think we could save a matter of 
months, but I would hate to say we could save years by that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even a matter of months is quite an item. 

Mr. Harrison. We might get up to 9 to 10 months, sir. 

Mr. Dutirs. We will do our best. : 

Mr. Manon. I think, Mr. Director, the idea Mr. Scrivner has pre- 
sented is worthy of consideration. You might save rent on other 
buildings. ; ae 

Mr. Duties. And permit the destruction of the temporary buildings 
sooner, which is a very important matter. | : 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, in connection with that I should like 
to ask a question. 
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Do you propose to let a contract which would have as an alternate 
the additional construction you hope to get in your authorization and 
appropriation, so that all of it can be in one contract ? 

Mr. Poorman, I think that would depend, gentlemen, on your re- 
action to the Director’s presentation here. It would be feasible, as- 
suming that favorable action could be expected within a comparatively 
short period after an award were made. 

Mr. Riey. You would certainly get a better price. 

Mr. Poorman. That is correct. 

Mr. Rizey. If you could let the whole thing as one contract, with 
an alternate provision for extension. 

Mr. Poorman. If it were the consensus of the committee that the 
chances were good, I believe our conclusion would be to complete 


the plans and quite conceivably take a bid with an alternate for the 
addition. 


Mr. Duutes. 
man, if Tmay. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

Mr. Duuues. I want to say, Mr. Scrivner, that we will give that most 
careful consideration and see what we can do. 
and our buildings are falling down now. 


I will go into that cost matter right now, Mr. Chair- 


It is a good suggestion, 
We want to get out of some 


of these temporary buildings. ‘They may not last 3 vears. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what you have been telling us all this time. 
That is why I raised the question why this could not be conipleted in 
units or segments, or whatever you want to call if. 


Mr. Duuies. Yes. 
Mr. Scrivner. And as each one is completed move the people in 


and get them out of these other places. If it is as urgent as has been 
indicated there is no use waiting until the entire project is completed 
to move everybody in. If you are widely separated now and can 
operate you can keep on operating even though you are widely sepa- 
rated out there. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Proceed. 


COST 


Mr. Duties. Mr. Chairman, this ts the cost situation. 

The Public Buildings Service’s original estimate, in March 1955, for 
a building to house our personnel was $50.8 million. 

In our hearings at the Bureau of the Budget this was reduced to 
$50 million. 

The Congress authorized $46 million. 

Now, on the basis of a concrete project the Public Buildings Service 
and our architects estimate that we could have a very austere building 
for $46 million which would house approximately 87 percent of the 
people for which we had originally planned. 

Construction costs have risen about 5.72 percent during the past 12 
months. 

The present estimate by the Public Buildings Service and our 
architects, on the basis of a specific site and specific plans, for a build- 
ing to meet our needs, is $56 million. 

Including $8.5 million for the parkway, the total cost would be 
$64.5 million as opposed to a total current authorization of $54.5 
million, as is shown in the following charts. 
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(The charts referred to follow :) 


Space requirement, $46,000,000 building 
Square feet 
Net office space 
Reception rooms 
Files (including vaults) 
Storage areas (including vaults) 
Reproduction 
Laboratories 








Medical facilities, telephone extensions, communications 
facilities, etc : 


Net other space 
Cafeteria and custodial space 





FT NN oe a Sn eh ee 1, 228, 100 


COST, BUILDING WITH GROSS FLOOR AREA OF 1,845,900 SQUARE FEET 


Seven block type wings, ground floor and 5 stories, basement under 2 wings, 
cafeteria ground and 1 story, auditorium 1 story. Reinforced concrete frame: 
exterior, face brick and concrete, air conditioned, fluorescent lighting, asphalt tile 
floors generally, laboratory and shops included. 


Estimate 


Building (1,845,000 square feet) 
Elevators 


Boiler plant and air-conditioning equipment 
Mechanical distribution and utilities 

Roads, parking, site development 
Emergency generator 
Special requirements 
Contingencies 
General expenses 





Square feet 

Net office space 853, 350 

ee eee een 

Files (including vaults) --_- 

Storage areas (including vaults) 

Reproduction 

Laboratories 

ne ni ND ease upe pianntnamenenice 

Conference and briefing rooms 

Medical facilities, telephone extension, communications 

facilities, garage, ete 








Net other space 
Cafeteria and custodial space 








Total net space 





COST, BUILDING WITH GROSS FLOOR AREA OF 2,250,000 SQUARE FEET 


Consists of 9 block-type wings, auditorium and cafeteria; ground floor and 5 
stories for 9 wings, with basement under 2 wings; cafeteria, ground and 1 story, 
auditorium, 1 story; concrete frame; exterior, face brick and stone trim; interior 
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finish, generally, plaster on masonry, air conditioned, fluorescent lighting; 
laboratory and shops included. 

Garage: 1-story brick, steel frame with precast plank roof. 
Main building (2,250,000 square feet) 
Elevators 1, 500, 000 
Garage 230, 000 


730, 000 





Boiler plant and air-conditioning equipment 800, 000 
Mechanical distributor and utilities 455, 000 
Roads, parking, site development 1, 635, 000 
Emergency generator 500, 000 
Special requirements_-_-— 1, 285, 000 
Contingencies 2, 075, 000 
General expenses 2, 500, 000 








55, 980, 000 

We obtained our authorization and initial appropriation with the 
expectation that we could get everyone into one building. With pres- 
ent building costs this is not possible. While it is highly desirable to 
have all of our people in one building, we could operate efficiently with 
the essential more sensitive elements in one building with less sensitive 
operations conducted elsewhere, if you deem it is not practical to in- 
crease the authorization and appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. If we are going to have the building I would like to 
say for myself that I want to have it and have an adequate building 
and have it all done as one job and provide the funds and say to you: 
“This is it and this will be the only space occupied by the CIA in 
Washington.” 

I think that is good practice. 

When do you expect to seek this additional authorization ? 

Mr. Duties. We thought we would come in in January, at the next 
session of Congress. 

Mr. Manon. How do you propose to let a contract for this building? 

Mr. Duties. Will you answer that, Mr. White ? 

Mr. Wuire. Sir, if our requests were acted upon fairly promptly 
it would be in ample time to let the contract for the whole project, 
inasmuch as the architect will complete his plans in March of next 
year. So if we came in in January and the matter was considered at 
a reasonably early date and a decision definitely would be made as 
to whether we would let a contract for the $56 million building or 
the $46 million building, there would be time to avoid any waste of 
money. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manion. You ought to build the building. If you do not have 
adequate room for all the personnel, maybe you ought to reduce them 
and work with less personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was the suggestion I was going to make. We 
might cut them down, which might be some inducement. I thought 
they could cut it down substantially. 

Mr. Manon. They might come out and say: “We have our major 
plant out here, but we are beginning to have activities in other build- 
ings and so we will have X number of other buildings housing the 


CIA.” 
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I think we have too many people in the CIA already. 

Mr. Duties. We could get rid of all of our buildings, Mr. Chair- 
man, that are of a temporary nature, and just keep 11 permanent 
buildings. 

Mr. Wuirre. Sir, in just one minute we have charts to show you on 
the comparative saving. It certainly is, in our judgment, an uneco- 
nomical thing to do, not to build the building, as you suggest; but we 
will show you those charts in just a minute, sir. 


ADDITIONAL AUTIIORIZATION REQUIRED 


Mr. Duties. We would much prefer to go ahead on the $46 million 
rather than have a lot of delays. 

Mr. Marton. Why do you not get a budget request and send it up 
here and let us approve this business ? 

Mr. Ritny. At least get the authorization. I concur with the chair- 
man that we should not take this thing piecemeal. 

Mr. Manon. The military construction bill is pending now in the 
Senate. 

Mr. Duties. We had consultations with the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, which would be the committee that would consider our author- 
ization, and the general advice we got, though they might very well 
reconsider it, was that it was better to go ahead with what we have, 
and then after we have our definite plans and can tell you just exactly 
how much it is going to cost to come in next year for an additional sum. 
That is a question of judgment for the Congress rather than for us. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you propose to get the authorization 
in time to do the job? 

Mr. Duties. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Just so you get the authorization in time to do the job. 

Mr. Duties. Then we would have completed plans. We would have 
a pretty good idea of our construction costs. Then we could come in 
with something more definite than we have at the present time. 

Mr. Rizey. Mr. Chairman, why could they not get the authorization 
now, and when they have completed plans and have more or less exact 
estimates of cost, the Appropriations Committee could make avail- 
able the necessary funds? You could get your authorization now, so 
that you would not have any delay. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


TIMING 


Mr. Manon. You expect to get funds at this session of Congress? 

Mr. Duties. We would like to; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. For the fiscal year beginning on July 1? 

Mr. Duties. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When do you expect to complete your plans? 

Mr. Duties. By next March. 

Mr. Manion. March of 1957? 

Mr. Duties. That is right. 

Mr. anAtnON. When do you expect to Jet a contract and obligate your 
money ? 
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Mr. Duties. Immediately thereafter. 

Mr. Poorman. We would allow from 45 to 60 days to receive bids 
and award contracts. 

Mr. Maton. When would you expect to complete the project ? 

Mr. Poorman. We might start taking over portions of it in 24 
months and run up to 30 months to complete. The Congressman’s 
statement appears to have considerable merit. 

Mr. Duties. We might desire to commit certain additional funds in 
connection with the road, and push that along prior to the committing 
of funds for the building. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag / 


AUTHORIZATION REQUIRED 


Mr. Ostrertac. Mr. Dulles, it is not clear to me whether or not you 
are prepared to ask for full authorization or whether you require 
additional time in order to develop your plans to determine the full 
authorization for this project. What is the situation on that? 

Mr. Duties. We would be disposed to ask for that if the advice 
were received here from the Appropriations and Armed Services Com- 
mittees was that would be likely to succeed. 

Mr. Wuire. The problem is a technical one in that our enabling 
legislation 

Mr. Ostertaa. That is the point of my inquiry, the matter of com- 
plete authorization. 

Mr. Wuirte. Yes,sir. We would propose to ask to have that amended 
in January. Being limited to $5414 million now, of which we already 
have $5.5 million, we are asking for $49 million, $43 million of which 
is for the building and $6 million of which is for the George Washing- 
ton Memorial Parkway. 

Then we would propose to ask for an amendment to the authoriza- 
tion in January, and at the same time ask for the appropriation in an 
approximate amount of $10 million to complete the whole building. 

Mr. Osrertrac. In other words, you are prepared to ask for the 
authorization to complete this project now. You are in a position to 
request it so far as your estimate of requirements is concerned. 

Mr. Wuirr. Yes, sir. The estimates which you see on this chart 
have been made by the Public Buildings Service people and our archi- 
tects, and the estimate for the total building as of now is $55,980,000. 

Mr. Osrertrac. The appropriation itself would serve no particular 
purpose until and unless you obtain the complete authorization 
anyhow. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Mr. Ostertrac. That is why I raised the question as to whether it 
might not be wise to follow what appears to be the feeling of this com- 
mittee, that you expedite the complete authorization. 

Mr. Duties. I would like to do that. 

Mr. Manon. You probably will save a little money doing it that 
way. 

Mr. Duties. A little money and a little time. 

On the other hand, if I should fail in obtaining additional authoriza- 
tion, then I would lose time. Whereas time would be gained by ob- 
taining the $49 million now. 
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Mr. Wurrr. If we did not have the enabling legislation this year 
we would be stymied on going ahead with the parkway full speed, 
and it is also probable that we will want to do some site development 
on the site because we have a lot of construction work there. It might 
also be possible to do some foundation work in order to shorten the 
time. 

Regardless of whether we build a $46 million building or a $56 mil- 
lion building, we do need money before it is reasonable to expect it to 
be authorized next year. 

Perhaps Mr. Poorman might elaborate on that some. 

Mr. Poorman. With the $46 million appropriation we would be 
in a position to go ahead and carry it through and actually advertise 
and make an award. I feel quite certain we could carry an alternate 
in the contract for the additions which we could implement within 
probably 6 months of the time of the award without delaying it, be- 
cause he could go ahead full steam on the rest of the building. I feel 
certain that this $46 million would enable us to go through on a con- 
tinuous, rapid program without any delays at any stage. 

Mr. Manon. All right, Mr. Dulles. 


ESTIMATED SAVINGS 


Mr. Duttes. Our plans are based on average net office space utiliza- 
tion per person which is considerably below the governmentwide av- 
erage of net office space per employee in metropolitan Washington. 

If we had to proceed on the basis of the smaller building, it would 
require a reduction from our total plans of approximately 300,000 


square feet of net usable space. 

However, on that basis we could get in all of the people now housed 
in our temporary buildings but not all of our personnel. 

There are many economies which, as you have noted, could be ef- 
fected if we were housed in a single efficiently planned installation, 
as shown in the following charts. 


New building project (on basis of 1 building) 





Item 


Present costs 


Estimated 
costs in 1 
new building 


Estimated 
savings in 1 
new building 





Ia al i ee cei ence es 
OS eee sete tet AIEEE REY : 
RENTERS PESTER OY SIS SRS CS 8 EARL ae ee SE 
ee EAE TEE OL eT 
Telephone mileage charges_-_--__- 

Building services officers__-_-_--_---- 


Alterations and moving--- aac 8 123 Se ee TO 
Loss of time 


$1, 515, 800 
123, 


$651, 800 
57, 100 


$864, 000 
66, 00 
46, 500 

















1 Includes $359,800 present rental costs and $454,000 for Government-owned buildings. 


3 Average for fiscal year 1954, 1955, and 1956. 
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New building project (on basis of 1 new building and 11 buildings in Woshington) 





Present Estimated Estimated 
costs costs | savings 





$1, 515, 800 $937, 400 | $578, 400 
79, 100 | 44” 000 


123, 100 7 : 
46, 500 18, 500 28, 000 
—19, 500 


Couriers and messengers : 246, 600 
en RE CRO oe sic nadnnwatanebcenedutedaams 48, 200 
EE OPI Nn ae cn nome ipanidacenacavnnige’n 125, 000 
Rents___- 1 $13, 800 
Alterations and moving..__- 2 798, 800 


Loss of time hte 747, 000 179, 000 | 


| 4, 464, 800 2, 919, 900 | 








1 Includes $359,800 present rental costs and $454,000 for Government-owned buildings. 
2 Average for fiscal year 1954, 1955 and 1956. 


Since last July, when the Congress authorized a new headquarters 
building for CIA, the progress toward the realization of secure and 
economical building has been steady and continuous. As indicated, 
we cannot proceed further unless additional funds are available for 
obligation. 


A good deal of what I have written here has been covered in our 
discussion, 

I would like to request that the Congress appropriate $49 million 
constituting the balance of the funds presently authorized in order 
that the construction may proceed without delay or interruption. 

If this is done, as indicated, I would then appear before you in the 
next Congress and ask for an additional $10 million in order to build 
a building to house all of our personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may have stated this, and you have before us 
two charts. One shows on the basis of 1 building that you estimate, 
which is probably optimistic, an annual savings, once you get in the 
new building, of $3,176,000 a year, which would on the surface indicate 
that these savings would amortize the cost of the building in 20 years. 
As T said, it is probably optimistic. 

On the other chart, where you talk about what would happen if you 
cannot have the additional $10 million building but would be confined 
to the one presently authorized, which would be built under present 
authorization, you would have the 1 new building plus 11 buildings 
in Washington, and the savings there would be $114 million per year. 

In other words, as I read it, if I am correct in what you are trying 
to tell us, if you are able to build the 1 building which you are now 
talking about that increased $10 million would be paid off in 10 
years ? 

* Mr. Duties. That is correct, and that is on our estimates which are 
pretty hard estimates. 

Mr. Scrivner. Isn’t that the picture of what you have been trying 
to give us? 

Mr. Duties. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marion. Make sure all the facts appear in the record. 

Mr. Duties. We will make all these charts available and put them 
in the record, sir. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Manon. Will this construction generally speaking be conven- 
tional ? 

Mr. Harrison. If anything it will be less attractive from the ex- 
terior point of view than the ordinary building in Washington because 
it is built very much more cheaply. 

Mr. Marion. What will the outside wall be? 

Mr. Harrison. Brick and concrete at the moment. 

Mr. Manon. How many stories high will it be? 

Mr. Harrison. Five stories average. It varies a little bit where you 
have basement areas, making it six. It is 90 feet wide and varied 
distances of wings. 

Mr. Manion. What would be the longest wing vou have there 

Mr. Harrison. 400 feet, but you have 

Mr. Manon. 400 feet / 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir: but you have something much longer than 
that. The farthest point from one end to the other would be much 
longer than that. That would be nearly 1.200 feet. 

Mr. Manon. Nearly 1,200 feet from one end of the building to the 
other / 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It is all joined together / 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. The separate departments are kept in the 
various ends of the complex. 

LIGHTING 


Mr. Manon. What sort of lighting would you have / 

Mr. Harrison. Fluorescent lighting, sir. With air conditioning 
you have to have fluorescent lighting. It is much cooler than in- 
candescent. 

Mr. Manon. Fluorescent lighiing— 

Mr. Harrtson. Heat loss is much less. 

Mr. Manon. Do people generally care for fluorescent lighting / 

Mr. Harrison. A lot of people do. I don’t like it at all, personally. 

Mr. Manon. I don't, either. 

Mr. Harrtson. It is just a personal thing. From the point of view 
of economy in like units, fluorescent lighting is much cheaper when 
vou have air conditioning. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


BUILDING DESIGN 


Mr. Poorman. We believe the architect has arrived at an economical 
approach. ‘The building is sprawled over considerable territory but, 
as the Director outlined, there is a high degree of compartmentaliza- 
tion here which makes this a unique building. That has been recog- 
nized in the design. There are no abnormal features so far as details 
of construction are concerned. It is merely functional to meet their 
needs. 

Fifty-six million dollars will bring it more along the lines of con- 
ventional building, as I said before. 
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Mr. Duties. There will be several separate entrances to different 
wings of the building. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. What is the largest room you have there r 

Mr. Harrison. This little unit here, gathering together pecple who 
have to be brought together, an auditorium here. 

Mr. Manon. How many seats will you have in the auditorium / 

Mr. Harrison. 500, L believe. 

Mr. Osrerrac. What purpose would this auditorium serve? Is it 
to be used for briefing ¢ 

Mr. Duties. Brieting of trainees, very largely, sir. We do that a 
great deal. We will probably have it, also, so that it can be segre- 
gated and you can have some teaching courses there. We do a lot of 
training work. 

Then there are various meetings we have with various segments of 
the Agency. 

We have large briefings for outside people, too. There will be 
meetings of a whole group there. 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Harrison. I would like to add one thing here, and that is this: 
I think very often anybody working in the Government is being 
criticized generally for not being economical. We have built many 
office buildings in this country. We have never built anything as 
economical as this as an oflice building for private enterprise. 

I think that adds something to what the Government does do once 
ina While. We never built a building 90 feet wide. We build them 
70 feet wide. We are building these 90 feet wide. In other words, 
we are building for the people of the Government more cheaply 
than we would for the United States Steel Corp. 

Mr. Manon. What is the distinction between 90 feet and 70 feet? 

Mr. Harrison. Simply that it is cheaper to build a building 90 
feet wide. You have fewer concrete piers, bricks, and so forth. 

Mr. Poorman. Wall space is less, also. 


ADEQUACY OF BUILDING 


Mr. Manon. As a citizen and taxpayer do you think this building 
is reasonably adequate? = ae 

Mr. Harrison. [ think this is a very fine building. 

Mr. Manon. And serviceable? a 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. I could wish it would be a little more 
decorative but that is a personal feeling. 

Mr. Duties. We hope to have it slightly better on that opening 
in the entrance court there. — 

Mr. Harrison. That is right. We have allowed for some develop- 
ment in the courtyard in front. 


RETENTION OF HIGH LEVEL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Duties. To add one word in conclusion: The problem of re- 
taining the high-level personnel which we need for the very difficult 
and delicate type of work we are doing is getting more and more 
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difficult. We are losing very good personnel to industry, and in some 
cases to the universities and colleges. 

In planning our site and planning our building, we believe we are 
going to create on the whole better working conditions than any other 

overnment building in Washington ; the fact that we will have nearby 
adequate parking space of this type is quite unique. 

The Pentagon has it largely but this will be even more convenient 
than the Pentagon, and we believe we will have in this particular 
rural area conditions of work, conditions surrounding work which will 
help us very appreciably in holding our employees because of the 
better conditions under which they will be able to work. 

Mr. Manon. You will be able to get better teamwork, and a better 
quality of work? 

Mr. Dutuxs. I believe so. No doubt about the teamwork. Now we 
have our different sections separated by miles in many cases. The 
people who have to come up to see me have to come up sometimes a 
mile, spend a half hour to come see me and a half hour to go back. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen, and thank you 
again, Mr. Dulles. 


Location oF Srre ror CIA Boutiprna 


WITNESS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


We will now hear from our colleague, the gentleman from Maryland, 
Representative Richard E. Lankford. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. It is my understanding that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency has requested from this committee an additional large 
sum of money for the construction of a headquarters building to be 
built at Langley, Va. I am opposed to this appropriation and feel 
that the construction of the proposed building at Langley, Va., would 
be a waste of money. There are other sites which would be more than 
adequate for the purposes of the Central Intelligence Agency which 
would cost considerably less money. 

I direct your particular attention to a tract in Prince George’s 
County, Md., known as the Good Luck Road tract. This tract has met 
all the criteria laid down by the Central Intelligence Agency and 
would not need any additional construction of roads to meet the par- 
ticular criteria for accessibility. Furthermore, the land is owned by 
the United States Government and it has been determined that the site 
is immediately available. 

In addition to this, the particular site mentioned is one of which 
there is no controversy by the residents of near-by communities or the 
county governmental body. 

Again, may I stress that it seems to me to be a wasteful use of the 
taxpayer’s money to go to the additional expense of erecting the CIA 
headquarters in Langley, Va., when there are other sites available, 
equally as suitable, which would be just as compatible with the use 
contemplated. 
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Opposition ‘to ConsTRUCTION oF Burrpine aT Lanauey, Va. 


WITNESS 
ROGER FISHER, McLEAN, VA 


it. Manon. We will proceed, gentlemen, and hear from Mr. Roger 
isher. 

Mr. Fisuer. My name is Roger Fisher. I am a resident of the 
McLean area in Virginia. I live myself a few miles from the Langley 
site. 

I am here today in behalf of some 700 residents and property owners 
of that area who have signed a petition opposing the location of the 
CIA at Langley. 


SIGNERS OF PETITION 


Mr. Manon. I wish you would tell me if on your list of 700 people 
ou count the head of the household, such as the husband, or do you 

include also the wife, and the children ? 

Mr. Fisner. No children. We count a husband, a wife, and a prop- 
erty owner, even though not resident in those three precincts. 

Mr. Manon. Suppose there are some grown children who live with 
the family ? 

Mr. Fisurr. Eighteen years of age. We told our workers to get no 
signatures of anyone less than 18 years old. 

Mr. Manon. If people are living with the family 18 years of age 
or over, whether they are with the family or not, they were counted ? 

Mr. Fisner. Yes, sir. This map shows the location of the people 
who signed our petition. The X indicates the proposed CIA site. 
The group of pins are clustered around in the McLean-Langley area 
in opposition, that is, showing the residents opposed to this, 

Mr. Manon. Do you have copies of the petition ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I will give you the original petition. 


WORDING OF PETITION 


Mr. Manon. I would like to know the wording of the petition. 

Mr. Fisuer. The wording is “Opposed to construction of any large 
office building on the Government tract.” 

Mr. Manon. (Reading the petition) : 

To whom it may concern: The undersigned residents and property owners of 
the Langley, McLean, and Forestville precincts of Fairfax County urge: 

1. That the present general character of the area be maintained through 
adoption of residential zoning of 1 acre or more in substantially those areas for 
which such zoning is proposed in the McHugh master plan; 

2. That to the same end the Government tract at Langley be preserved for use 
as a wilderness park, and that no large building of any Government agency be 
located there. 

That is the petition you are talking about ? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. We wish to show we are for something 
as well as against something. 

We are for having this land now in Government hands kept as a 
park. 

Mr. Manon. You are for the status quo, generally speaking ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Generally speaking, yes. Congress already has au- 
thorized the National Capital Planning Commission to occupy unused 
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Government land along the Potomac as part of the George Washing- 
ton Memorial Parkway scheme. The planning commission has exist- 
ing authority to occupy this entire Government tract as part of a park 
if CLA does not locate there. 


INTEREST OF MR. FISHER 


Mr. Manon. Will you show us on the map where you live, Mr. 
Fisher ? 

Mr. Fisuer. At this point, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You own your home? 

Mr. FisHer. I own the house and about 15 acres at that site. 

Mr. Manon. What is your special interest in this? People don’t 
go to all this trouble unless they have a very special interest. 

Mr. Fisner. My special interest is in preservation of the area there. 
1 have worked with other members of the citizens association there, 
and by a process of being drafted more or less I have gotten into this 
thing. 

Mr. Manon. What is your post office ? 

Mr. Fistter. McLean, which serves both areas. This post office 
serves everybody in this area. 

Mr. Manon. Do you own any other property than the 15 acres you 
have referred to in the area? 

Mr. Fisuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have no selfish or financial interest other than the 
interest of preserving the area somewhat as it is. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is correct. 


Mr. Manon. I assume if you bring several thousand people near 
your area and give them jobs many of them will build homes in that 
general area, at least some of them. Many of them will shop in that 
general area, and it will to some extent add to the so-called prosperity 
and activity there. 


CONFLICTING VIEWS OF AREA RESIDENTS 


Mr. Fisner. That is the view of our chamber of commerce in Fair- 
fax County. 

Mr. Marion. The chamber of commerce therefore favors this new 
development ? 

Mr. Fisner. They are all for it. The more development the better. 
That is where we differ. We don’t want—— 

Mr. Manon. Is that the view of your Congressman ? 

Mr. Fisner. Congressman Broyhill, who represents this area, stated 
last summer that as between the two sites which then were being con- 
sidered in Virginia, this one and the one on the Shirley Highway, he 
would prefer the Shirley Highway site because of the strong local 
opposition at Langley. 

He was later told, at least he told his constituents he was told, by 
top CIA officials, that if CIA did not locate at Langley they would 
not locate anywhere in Virginia. 

His position since then has been to support the location of the CIA 
at Langley, which is in Virginia. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Broyhill is one of our colleagues. We would not 
want any incorrect position presented with respect to his feelings. 
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Mr. Crosby, will you see that he sees the transeript, please / 

In other words, the majority of the people in the county and that 
area apparently are for the project, but there are about 700 of you 
who are against it 4 

Mr. Fisuer. I do not think this question should be decided by a 
Gallup poll. I think we would do as well by a Gallup poll as the 
other side. 

Mr. Manon. I thought Mr. Broyhill’s study showed that of the 
people in that area—— 

Mr. Fisuer. He sent out a questionnaire which did show a majority 
of those answering as approving the project. 

Mr. Manon. About 3 to 1 in your area, was it not / 

Mr. Fisuer. The statement in the questionnaire which went out was 
to the effect it would not locate anywhere in Virginia unless it located 
at Langley. That hada good deal of effect. 

Mr. Manon. Why would that have much effect in the Langley area ? 
If they didn’t want it they would say “Good, | 
thing.” 

Mr. Fisner. The commercial mterests who thought they would not 
have it anywhere in Virginia if they didn’t have it here went to work. 
Our local editor, who himself is chairman of the McLean-Langley 

Yitizens for CLA, urged everyone to return the post cards. They pre- 
viously h: . used paid solicitors on a door-to-door basis to get names 
in favor of locating CLA there. They paid them Si an hour plus 
ce nts a name to ree ruit names sup a this site. 

I do not know that they used pi idl solicitors in answer to the ques 
tionnaire, but there was a good deal of effort there. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Do you know it to bea fact 4 

Mr. Fisuer. I know they used paid solicitors on the petition they 
presented to the Planning Commission. Also, the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Richard M. Smith, editor of the local paper, has 
an interest in which he gets 5 percent of the gross water revenue 
of all new customers in the McLean area for the next 16 years, and 
in that his position of interest in the area is somewhat different 
from mine. 

I am sure he does not know to what extent this financial interest 
affects his view. He does have a remarkably important commercial] 
interest in bringing in new people into the area 

Colonel White has been active with his friends in the county to 
keep them informed. 

One reason I got into this in the beginning is that I was called 
up by Mr. Smith the day after I first talked to Colonel White and 
asked to lay off and not do anything, and couldn’t he talk to me before 
I did anything rash. That got me more interested, and I am afraid, 
was partly responsible for my getting involved in it. 

I would like if I might to cover briefly some of the important 
points that may not have been brought out in the affirmative testi- 
mony you have had. 

I am here not because I think these 700 residents should stop a 
project of interest to the Government. I am here because I believe 
that if you hear both sides of the story you will have a better basis 
for judging the merits of this project. If you understand the facts, 

78170—56——18 


et us get rid of this 





I think you will agree that if any agency other than CIA came 
to you to ask for an extra $8 million to locate in an area which 
had inadequate roads, on potential park land, on land tending to 
aggravate pollution problems—because they would like the work- 
ing conditions there and because they would like a view of the river— 
you would laugh them out and chastise them for coming in. 

I believe this Agency, taking advantage of its unique position in 
Government, has come in with a proposal that is shockingly contrary 
to sound planning. 

In October 1954 CIA requested an exception from the dispersal 
regulations to permit them to locate in the District. They received 
an exception in December of 1954, I understand, and at that time that 
exveption was granted with the understanding that they would stay 
outside the Dsitrict. They were to stay as far from the District as 
they could but they did not have to go the full 10 miles beyond the 
periphery of the developed area. 


APPROVAL OF PLANNING GROUPS 


In March of 1955 it was announced that CIA was considering the 
Langley site. There wasa leak to that effect. 

During the first week of April of last year the agency wrote the 
Planning Commission and stated that this site was not under further 
consideration and need not be given further consideration. 

Discussions with the planning staff indicated that it met none of the 
criteria. It met so few of the criteria, perhaps I should say that it 
should not be given any further consideration. 

It was the only site singled out at that time to which no further con- 
sideration need be given. 

In July of 1955—— 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Who made that statement ? 

Mr. Fisuer. A letter from the agency to the Planning Commission 
saying that the site was not under further study and need not be given 
further consideration. 

Is that substantially correct, Colonel White ? 

Mr. Wurre. No; it is not correct. I have a copy of the letter with 
me. Perhaps we can read the exact statement. 

The problem was this, Mr. Chairman: , 

The George Washington Memorial Parkway, which Mr. Fisher is 
commenting on, will cost $814 million to extend from its present ter- 
minus at Spout Run tothe Langley site. : 

This authorization has been on the statute books since 1930. This is 
an expenditure which the Federal Government will eventually under- 
take without regard to the location of the CIA Building. 

We had hoped to get our site through the National Capital Planning 
Commission before we came in for our legislation authorizing this 
building last year. ; 

We waited until about the 1st of April, and feeling that if we were 
going to get any consideration by the Congress during that session we 
must put in our legislation, we put it in without asking for the provi- 
sion for the George Washington Memorial Parkway because of the 
many uncertainties which did surround this site at that time. _ 

I will read the paragraph from my April 4 letter which deals with 
this matter. 
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As you know, after consultation with the Public Buildings Service, we had 
considered that the site at the Public Roads Research Center in Langley, Va., 
would be a desirable location and requested your concurrence in principle 
prior to undertaking the resolution of various other problems in connection 
with the use of this site. Among others, a major problem was the extension 
of the George Washington Memorial Parkway. Several of these problems have 
nut been solved, and we now feel that we must proceed with our request for 
congressional approval of this project without further delay despite the fact 
that a site has not been definitely selected. 

Accordingly, we plan to include language in proposed legislation to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress within the next few days which, if enacted, will authorize 
construction of a CIA headquarters building. Since we do not have a definite 
site to propose, and in view of the many problems developing in connection 
with the use of the Langley property, we have decided to omit from the pro- 
posed legislation any language which would provide for the extension of the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway without which we do not believe use 
of the Langley property would be feasible. 

We never completely abandoned the Langley property but it was 
so uncertain at this time that we did not feel we should provide for 
the extension of the parkway in our legislation. 

When it became apparent that the water, sewage, and other prob- 
lems could be solved, our request for legislation was amended. And of 
course our authorization (Public Law 161) makes specific provision 
for the parkway if the Langley site is used. 

Mr. Osterrac. The point about that was that the Langley site 
could not be used and it would not be used unless this highway or 
parkway would develop ? 

Mr. Warre. Exactly correct, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. To whom was it written ? 

Mr. Wurre. The Chairman of the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission. It is dated April 4, 1955. 

Mr. Fisuer. The letter received by the Commission stating that 
CIA was not going to request authorization which would include the 
possibility of locating at Langley meant that the Langley site was the 
one site to be excluded from consideration by the Planning Commission 
since every other site which did not have the requirement for this 
extra $814 million for the parkway would presumably be included in 
the general authorization language. 

In June 1955, CIA, contrary to that letter, requested language 
which would include the authorization to construct the parkway out 
to the site, and in July this was made public. 

Hearings were held in the Senate. The Senate committee stated 
that “further careful study and investigation should be made before 
the site is fully determined” and pointed to the local objection and 
difficult traffic problem involved at Langley. As you know last year 
Congress appropriated $514 million to start the study and prepara- 
tion of plans, of which $214 million, I believe, could have been used 
to start work on the parkway. 

In July the Planning Commission asked the CIA if they had any 
problems, any further views on the site selection which they wanted 
to discuss with the Planning Commission. 

In a letter of August 1 the Agency indicated they were not yet ready 
with any proposals to bring to the Planning Commission. 

The agency retained New York consultants, professional planners, 
and in November requested the Planning Commission to approve the 
Langley site, and submitted the report of their professional planners. 
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In December the Regional Planning Council—there are two plan- 
ning bodies which you have to keep in mind on these problems. One 
is the National Capital Regional Planning Council and the other, the 
National Capital Planning Commission. 

For the location of buildings in the environs of Washington, both 
must be consulted; neither has authority to stop or control. They 
merely can give advice and recommendations. 

The Regional Planning Council, by divided vote, 6 to 4, I believe, 
approved the location at Langley and unanimously at the same meet- 
ing requested that if the CLA chose the Langley site they should ask 
for authorization and funds to include additional road facilities total- 
ing some $30 million or more, additional roads to service the site. 

( The resolution of the Council was as follows :) 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED By THE NATIONAL CAPITAL REGIONAL PLANNING COUNSE! 
At Irs MEETING ON DECEMBER 5, 1955 


Resolved, That the Council request that the Central Intelligence Agency, in 
conjunction with its request for appropriations, ask for authorization and ap 
propriations for the improvements not yet committed which are related to this 
development as described in the report of its Director: 

Chain Bridge widening along with Canal Road and Weaver Place improve 
ment; Virginia Route 123—parkway to Chain Bridge; Glebe Road—Lee High- 
way to Chain Bridge; Parkway to Cabin John Bridge, including Cabin John 
Bridge; George Washington Memorial Parkway—Maryland side; outer belt- 
route 7 in Virginia to U. S. 240 in Maryland. 


This was the unanimous resolution of the Regional Planning 
Council. 
When I discussed this with people at the Agency they stated it was 


not mandatory, that this was merely a recommendation. 

The Regional Planning Council has no mandatory power. Every- 
thing they do is only in an advisory capacity. 

A. 6—+ vote approved Langley. CIA ignored the unanimous vote 
that additional roads were required to serve the site. 

A few days later it came before the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission. There the Langley site was disapproved by a vote of 6-4. 
A vote was added after the meeting to make it 6-5 disapproving the 
site. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. The National Capital Planning Commission ? 

Mr. Fisner. Yes. In December they disapproved the location at 
Langley. The public buildings represenative, Mr. Poorman, ab- 
stained from voting, and the Army Corps of Engineers’ representa- 
tive, Mr. Zach voted in opposition to it. He previously had made ex- 
tensive studies of the many road problems involved, as well as the 
threat to the weg of District water supplies by installing a large 
installation above the water intake which would encourage develop- 
ment in that area. 


CHANGE IN MEMBERSHIP OF PLANNING COMMISSION 


These 2 Government employees serving on the Commission were re- 
placed by 2 other individuals. CLA requested a reconsideration by 
the Planning Commission. At this next meeting when the reconsider- 
ation took place these two new individuals supported the site. Those 
were the only two votes that were changed. The National Capital 
Planning Commission was thus put on record as approving the site. 
No one changed his mind. 
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Mr. Wicciesworrnu. A 6 to 5 vote / 

Mr. Fisner. 7 to 5 vote. The first man had abstained, Mr. Poorman 
abstained the first time, and that vote was now on the other side. It 
was a 7 to5 vote the other way. 

The Planning Commission then prepared its report discussing the 
problems involved. That report has been submitted to the agency, 
and if it is not already included in your record I would suggest it be 
included. 

(‘The report referred to is as follows :) 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 2, 1956. 


Mr. ALLEN W. DULLEs, 
Director, Central Intelligence Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Deak Mr. DULLES. As indicated in my letter of February 6 and pursuant to your 
request, the National Capital Planning Commission reviewed further your pro- 
posal to establish a new headquarters for the Central Intelligence Agency at 
Langley, Va., and approved this proposal. 

In its new findings the Commission has accorded overriding importance to the 
euiphasis placed upon your statements contained in your letter of January 25, 
1956, that vou are not free to select a location within the District and that by 
Virtue of emergency measures already taken it is important for you to locate on 
the west side of the Potomac River and that you desire that the location be at 
Langley. 


The Commission has approved the euclosed final report prepared by a comumit- 
tee of the Commission. The committee has set forth in this report the obstacles 
Which it feels must be overcome by the Federal and local governments to solve 
problems connected with this site. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, Chairman. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Mareh 2, 1956. 


FiInaL REPORT ON THE PROPOSAL TO LOCATE THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
HEADQUARTERS BUILDING AT LANGLEY, VA. 


At the request of the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, the National 
Capital Planning Commission at its meeting on February 8, 1956, reconsidered the 
action taken at its December meeting on the proposal to establish a new head- 
quarters for the Agency at Langley, Va., and voted to approve the location con- 
sidered by the Agency to be the most suitable site for its purposes. 

The undersigned committee was appointed by the chairman to draft and submit 
the final report on this proposal, as required by the National Capital Planning Act 
of 1952. Membership of the committee includes those who have been for and 
against the Langley site. 

As the Commission had been very evenly divided in both its initial opposition 
and subsequent approval of the Langley location, the committee has chosen to 
present the differing points of view on the basic planning issues involved. 


CONCERN OF COMMISSION AND COUNCIL IN DECISION 


Under the Planning Act of 1952, the Planning Commission and Regional Plan- 
ning Council have collaborative responsibility to prepare and maintain a compre- 
hensive plan for the development of the National Capital and its environs. As 
the central planning agency for the Federal and District Governments, the Com- 
mission has the prime duty of reviewing Federal agency development programs in 
order to advise as to their consistency with the comprehensive plan. 

It is now widely recognized that the most important single factor influencing 
the development and supporting the general economy of the Washington region 
has been the growth and spread of Federal establishments. Consequently, the 
Commission’s 1950 comprehensive plan laid great emphasis on the size and loca- 
tion of Government agencies. In order to produce an orderly and uniform ex- 
pansion of the region, new Federal establishments which could be appropriately 
located outside the central area were to be distributed on the periphery of ex- 
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isting development or beyond, at such locations as to encourage local develop- 
ment that would be harmonious with other requirements of the plan. Exeept 
in Bethesda and Suitland, where commtiments had already been made, no single 
installation larger than 5,000 employees was recommended. Furthermore, new 
installations were located at least 5 miles from each other or from other large 
established agencies. 

The comprehensive plan, while serving as a general guide and directive for 
decisions on Federal establishments, also sets forth a general philosophy on 
land use and population distribution throughout the area. These basic policies 
provide the foundation or reason for a regional thoroughfare plan and policies 
for the provision of community facilities, such as water supply and sewage dis- 
posal. The development of such plans is the joint and collaborative responsi- 
bility of the National Capital Planning Commission and the Regional Planning 
Council under the provisions of the 1952 Planning Act. 


IMPACT ON THE COMPREHENSIVE PLAN 


The Commission’s proposals for the location of future Federal establishments 
in the environs of Washington did not contemplate a large Federal establish- 
ment in the Langley area. On the contrary, its plan for the location of Federal 
employees limited the number of those ultimately necessary to complete the 
Public Roads Research Laboratory development, then estimated in round figures 
not to exceed 1,000. The principal reasons for this were that the location lay 
within an area traditionally developed and developing with small estates and 
single-family homes of low density, which it was generally agreed as desirable 
to encourage and protect. Furthermore, there was already located or committed 
in the northwest sector outside of downtown Washington a disproportionately 
large distribution of Federal employment, tending in the long run to encourage 
an unbalanced and intensive growth in that direction. 

To offset this tendency, the comprehensive plan proposed in the Virginia 
Sector generally west and southwest of the center, 4 locations for Federal estab- 
lishments of approximately 5,000 employees each. These would have the effect 
of stimulating intensive suburban growth of a satellite character in localities 
where there is already established a nucleus for an urban environment and to 
public facilities already projected or needed. 

Whereas the location of 10,000 employees, more or less, at Langley does not 
accord with the 1950 plan, a majority of the Commission believe that a revision 
of the plan to accommodate CIA can be appropriately made. The minority does 
not agree to this revision and believes that a location in Virginia west or south- 
west of the center of Washington would promote growth of territory better 
adapted for intensive stimulation. 

The position of the majority of the Commission is that there will be no adverse 
long-range effect of the CIA installation upon the established land use of the sur- 
rounding territory. They believe that in the immediate future employees will 
continue to live very much where they now live and that traffic to and from the 
installation can be handled over bridges, highways and parkways already planned 
though not necessarily programed. 

However, there is general agreement by both the Commission and the regional 
council that improvements proposed in the Commission’s report of December 16 
will need to be programed at an earlier date to accommodate the traffic volumes 
generated by the installation. 

The other point of view, represented by the minority, is that there will be a 
very profound effect upon the surrounding community with an installation of this 
size. The reasoning is that inevitably there will be created a demand for more 
intensive development of tributary territory than has heretofore been contem- 
plated. The fact that only about one-eighth of the employees of CIA own their 
own homes lends support to the viewpoint of the minority that a marked change 
in land use for the Langley area is inevitable. The ensuing economic pressure 
upon land will make it increasingly difficult, if not impossible, for the Fairfax 
County authorities to maintain the same land use policies through zoning and 
subdivision control that have heretofore been envisioned as most appropriate 
and desirable for this area. This feeling is very strong among many property 
owners in the Langley area, is widely supported by professional planners and, 
perhaps most significantly, by the current waves of land speculation. In this 
eonnection, the minority draws attention to the change that has taken place 
in Arlington County since the construction of the Pentagon. In 1940 nearly 
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three-fourths of the dwelling units in the county were of the single-family type. 
Today, more than half of all units are apartments which have increased eightfold 
against only a doubling of the single-family type. 

The Langley site meets the general requirement, set forth in the Commission’s 
April resolution, that it be in close proximity to the outer circumferential. In 
this respect, the location conforms with the Commission’s proposed regional 
thoroughfare plan, now generally accepted by the highway authorities. However, 
the priority for construction of major features of that plan will have to be 
advanced, as herein discussed, if it is proved that the traffic circulation facilities 
which the installation will require are inadequate. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


The Regional Planning Council, in approving the Langley location last Decem- 
ber, voted also to request that the Central Intelligence Agency request appropria- 
tions for certain improvements which it considered would be needed at the time 
the CIA headquarters is opened at Langley. The purpose of this action was, of 
course, to implement planning recommendations to which the local or State 
authorities were not financially committed. 

It would seem that the first step toward putting into effect the Council’s recom- 
mendation would be the development and agreement upon a program setting 
forth the specific community facilities required, and the estimates of cost and 
methods of financing. The latter is particular important because of the different 
jurisdictions involved and the necessity for coordination in the programing of 
improvements. Following is a list and brief discussion of the important improve- 
ments which the studies of the Commission and the Council during the last year 
have revealed as being necessary to program definitely if the Langley site were 
chosen. 


George Washington Memorial Parkway 


The construction of the George Washington Memorial Parkway from Spout Run 
to Langley is universally accepted as having top priority. 'The Clarke-Rapuano 
report also recommended that the parkway be extended to the Cabin John Bridge 
along the useful segments of the outer loop, in which recommendation this com- 
mittee concurs. 

While the legislation authorizing the use of the Langley location anticipated 
the construction of the parkway to Langley and provided for the allocation of 
necessary funds, the land acquisition program cannot be completed without addi- 
tional contributions from Virginia to match Federal funds already available or 
to be made available for this purpose. Surveys and appraisals are required before 
precise costs can be ascertained. In all probability, several hundred thousand 
dollars will be needed from State and county authorities. 


Other recommended projects 


The regional planning council has recommended the following improvements be 
financed at Federal expense concurrent with construction by the Agency unless 
State or local financing is or can be secured: 

(a) Route 123.—The widening to 4 lanes of Route 123 from Langley Corners 
to Chain Bridge ($1,100,000). The State of Virginia has agreed to widen that 
portion of Route 123 from Langley Corners to the parkway ($350,000). 

(b) Glebe Road.—The widening of Glebe Road to 4 lanes from Lee Highway 
to Chain Bridge, estimated to cost $1,300,000. 

(c) Chain Bridge widening.—The District Highway Department has estimated 
the widening of this structure to a capacity of 4 lanes to cost $1,350,000. The 
studies made by Clarke and Rapuano and others indicate the need of additional 
capacity at an early date, especially if present CIA employees are to be encouraged 
to maintain their present residences. Otherwise, additional traffic will be brought 
into and out of the central district over central area bridges, especially Key 
Bridge. 

(d) Canal Road and Weaver Place.—Required in connection with the widening 
of Chain Bridge will be improvements to approach roads on the District side, 
estimated at a cost of $900,000. 

(e) Cabin John Bridge and segment of outer circumferential.—While the Cabin 
John Bridge and the adjoining segments of the outer circumferential have been 
endorsed by the Highway Departments of Maryland and Virginia and the Bureau 
of Public Roads, no program for their financing and construction has been agreed 
upon. Without this facility, transportation to and from the Langley site will 
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be inadequate, causing serious congestion on existing highways. If the CIA 
desires to locate at Langley, based in part upon the proximity to the outer loop, 
the Agency should take the initiative in advancing the priority of this impor- 
tant improvement by endorsing Federal aid to this end. 

(f) Water supply and sewage disposal problems.—So far as the Agency is 
concerned, it would seem to have solved its own immediate water and sewage 
problems through commitments already made by Federal and local authorities. 
Left unsolved, however, are services to any areas that may develop ahead of 
scheduled improvements due to the CIA installation. 

(9g) Reservations for park and recreational needs.—Regardless of any stimulus 
to local development from CIA, it has been estimated that, based on present 
standards and ultimate development of this section of Fairfax County at low 
density, at least four times the present park and recreational area will be re- 
quired to meet future needs. Shoud the growth of the area be accelerated, as 
some anticipate, a program for financing advance acquisition of suitable open 
lands according to the plan should be initiated by the county authorities. 


RECOMMENDED PLANNING CONTROLS 


All those who have favored the Langley site have expressed great confidence 
in the ability of the county authorities, in cooperation with the interested 
agencies of the Federal Government, to control the character and extent of de- 
velopment which may either be required or which will take place as the result of 
the CIA installation. A clear understanding of mutual responsibilities should be 
formally established. To this end, it is suggested that the Central Intelligence 
Agency enter into a form of agreement or memorandum of understanding as to 
the policies of mutual concern that will be followed and financial responsibilities 
undertaken. 

More than a year ago consultants for the Fairfax County Planning Com- 
mission completed a comprehensive plan for the county, including a land-use 
plan, setting up standards generally designed to maintain the single-family, low- 
density, open type of development for the Langley site. 


CHECKLIST OF REFERENCE DATA RELATING TO CIA HEADQUARTERS LOCATION 


National Capital Planning Commission report : 
Resolution dated April 8, 1955 (general criteria). 
Committee report April 7, 1955. 

Joint Commission-Council report on alternate sites. 
Committee report, December 16, 1955. 


National Capital Regional Planning Council: 
Staff summary report, March 11, 1955. 
Staff report, March 31, 1955. 
Committee report, April 7, 1955. 
Staff report and recommendation, December 5, 1955. 
Member statements approving Langley. 
Fairfax County: Resolutions inviting CIA to county. 
Central Intelligence Agency: Report of Clarke & Rapuano, October 25, 1955. 


Other consultant reports: 
Consultant—Draper report. 
Consultant—Upham report. 


Miscellaneous reports, documents, and letters: 
Committee of 100. 
Virginia Department of Highways. 
Alexandria Chamber of Commerce. 
Fairfax Chamber of Commerce. 
Federal City Council. 
Washington Board of Trade. 
Citizens organizations. 
Letters from many interested citizens. 


The report includes a covering letter from Mr, Bartholomew dated 


March 2, 1956, pointing out the many planning problems involved in 
locating at Langley and includes the recommendations of the com- 
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mittee which prepared the report, which was endorsed by the Com- 
mission, that substantial additional Federal funds were required for 
immediate road improvements beyond those visualized. 

Mr. Wiccresworri. Does it specify how much ? 


ADDITIONAL ROADS SYSTEMS REQUIRED 


Mr. Fistier. It indicates the roads systems that are required. The 
Regional Planning Council has since then established a committee 
to prepare cost estimates on these. There was some pubilicity about 
their meeting earlier this month, The final report of the Regional 
Planning Council committee, which totals some $30 million worth of 
additional roads, not all of which are to be borne by the Federal 
Government—— 

Mr. Wicceitesworti. Is that over and above the eight? 

Mr. Fister. The $30 million figure includes the $814 million, and 
some of those they recommend be borne by State authorities, 

The minimum roads which the Commission and the Council ap- 
parently unanimously believed were required are those shown on 
this map in solid red and dashed red lines. 

This is the parkway and this is the proposed site. 

Chain Bridge, here, must be widened to four Janes. CIA’s own 
consultants recommend six lanes. 

We have here the widening of Arizona Avenue, Canal Road, and 
the widening of 123 up to the site. None of these have been committed 
or promised by any authority except that Virginia has indicated that 
it will widen this distance of 1.3 miles on Route 123. 

This section of the parkway from the site to the Cabin John Bridge 
is needed but is not included in CLA’s request. 

Here we have the Cabin John Bridge and the outer belt highway 
from Route 240 in Maryland at least as far as Route 7 in Virginia. 
These are all included in the recommendation of the Planning Com- 
mission and the Planning Council as being necessary for completion 
when the building is completed. 

This bypass around Langley and McLean was not included in their 
recommendations, but both the State and the county are so concerned 
over the congestion through Langley and McLean that they have plans 
and are surveying this right-of-way for immediate use. W oc a they 
will get the money they do not know. If they get a road plan they 
will come back to see where they can get help to construct that road. 

Mr. Ruinry. Without objection a copy of the report will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows :) 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGIONAL PLANNING COUNCIL 


Report of the committee on community facilities needed in the vicinity of 
Langley, Va., in relation to the new headquarters building for the CIA 


The Regional Council directed this committee to carefully analyze all of the 
community facilities that have been proposed to service the headquarters build- 
ing for the Central Intelligence Agency in the vicinity of Langley, Va., and submit 
requirements with estimated cost as well as the jurisdiction which should be 
responsible for the programing. This report will have the purpose of alerting 
the responsible Federal, State, and local governmental agencies as to their part in 
programing this project on a coordinated basis. 
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The committee, after reviewing the problem, was of the opinion that the report 
should be in three parts, the first having to do with highway and bridge needs 
which are the primary facilities to be programed, and represent a large portion 
of the costs. The second part has to do with the need for a special program dur- 
ing the construction period, to be sure that present traffic needs can be served 
with minimum disruption. The third part will be to reiterate, in line with the 
stated desires of the county and Agency, those phases of the local planning 
process which must be accomplished to insure the orderly development of the 
Langley area according to plan. 


I. HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES 


The following projects are recommended by the committee as needs that should 
be provided concurrent with construction of the headquarters building. 

A map has been prepared (plate 1) to facilitate your study of this report. The 
recommended projects are shown on the map with the corresponding numbers. 

(1) Route 123 (Virginia) from Langley Corner (Route 193) to the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway. This highway is to be widened from the exist- 
ing narrow, 2-lane road, to a 4-lane divided highway. This highway at the 
present time is the only route giving access to the Langley property and will in 
the future be an integral part of the approach network, both north and south, 
carrying commercial as well as passenger vehicles, 

This project is estimated at $350,000, and is committed by the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Highways to be constructed concurrently with the parkway. 

(2) Route 123. (Virginia) from the parkway to Chain Bridge. This is a 
continuation of project (1) upgrading this facility from a 2-lane road to a 4- 
lane divided highway serving as the approach road from the Chain Bridge 
crossing to the site. The Regional Council in its action approving this report 
recommended that both projects (1) and (2) be considered as a single unit 
functionally in relation to the approach network. This project is estimated 
to cost $750,000 and is presently uncommitted. It is recommended that this 
project be assumed along with (1) by the State of Virginia. 

(3) Glebe Road (Route 120, Virginia) from Lee Highway to Chain Bridge. 
This is an important facility giving access to Route 123 and Chain Bridge from 
a heavily populated section of Northern Arlington County. This highway is 
presently a narrow, winding 2-lane road and is proposed to be widened to 
a 4-lane divided highway including acquisition of new rights-of-way to provide 
for better alinement. This project is estimated to cost $2,200,000 and is not 
committed at this time. The Committee recommends that the State of Vir- 
ginia be responsibie for the programing of this project. 

(4) Chain Bridge widened to 4-lanes. This project is essential to provide 
required capacity to serve the improved approach roads. This project is 
estimated to cost $1,350,000 and is not presently committed. 

(5) Canal Road and Weaver Place improvements (District of Columbia). 
This improvement is essential to provide additional capacity to serve the Chain 
sridge, Glebe Road and Route 123 improvements. This project is estimated 
to cost $900,000 and is not committed. 

(6) George Washington Memorial Parkway from Spout Run to the Langley 
site (Virginia). This improvement completes the parkway as an access road 
continuously from the central area bridges to the site. This project is estimated 
to cost $8,500,000. The Congress has committed construction funds for this 
project concurrent with the approval of the Langley site for the headquarters 
building. The State of Virginia and Fairfax County are responsible for one 
half (25 percent from each) of the cost of land acquisition. The National 
Capital Planning Commission is responsible for the remaining one-half of 
the cost of land acquisition in behalf of the Federal Government. The ac- 
quisition funds are currently available through the Federal, State. and local 
agencies. Some adjustment may be requried in line with current land costs. 

(7) George Washington Memorial Parkway from the Langley site north to 
the Cabin John Bridge and circumferential highway (Virginia). This project 
gives high standard access north and east from Virginia and Maryland populated 
areas. The cost of this project is estimated at $2,250,000 and is not committed 
at this time. The Committee recommends that the Federal Government be 
responsible for the construction and one-half of the cost of land acquisition 
(National Capital Planning Commission) with the State of Virginia and Fair- 
fax County jointly being responsible for the remaining one-half of the cost 
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for land acquisition. Current status of land-acquisition funds indicate that 
preliminary action is being taken to provide for the Federal one-half of the 
land-acquisition moneys 

(8) Cabin John Bridge and approaches. This facility is essential in the 
approach network from the north relating to the circumferential in Virginia 
and Maryland and the parkway south. ‘This project is estimated to cost 
$7,100,000 and is uncommitted at this time. The Committee recommends that 
the appropriate Federal agency be responsible, in particular as a part of the 
Interstate Highway System on the proposed 90-10 matching formula now 
before the Congress. The States would be responsible for their share. 

(9) Circumferential highway from Route 7 to Cabin John Bridge (Virginia). 
This facility would provide distribution on the Virginia side providing a more 
balanced flow of traffic to the access points such as the Langley and central 
areas. This project is estimated at $4,100,000 and is uncommitted at this time. 
The Committee recommends that it be constructed as a part of the Interstate 
Highway System dependent for programing in the highway legislation now 
before Congress. On this basis it would be eligible for construction under 
the 90-10 financing formula with the State paying its share. The Committee 
also suggests that this project be set up as phase I with the section of the 
circumferential from Jones Point to Shirley Highway as phase Ii. That section 
from Route 7 to Route U. 8S. 50 as phase III, and from U. 8. 50 to Shirley 
llighway us phase IV. No cost estimates were available for phases II, ILI, 
and IV. 

(10) Circumferential highway from Cabin John Bridge to U. 8S. 240 (Mary- 
land). This improvement would serve as a distributor on the Maryland side 
serving the northwest section with access to the Langley site as well as the 
central area, This improvement is estimated to cost $4,331,000 and is presently 
committed in the early portion of the Maryland 12-year program. The Com- 
mittee recommends that it be constructed as a part of the Interstate Highway 
System eligible for 90-10 financing under the legislation now before the Con- 
gress. The State would be responsible for its share. The Committee also ree- 
ommends that the balance of the circumferential be constructed in accordance 
with the Interstate Highway program because of its importance as a distributor 
route on the Maryland side. 

The Committee also recommends that the appropriate State and county author- 
ities study traffic requirements related to certain other facilities in Virginia 
such as Route 123, Route 198, Route 309, Route 693, Ball’s Hill Road, Mackneal 
Road, Great Falls Road and any others in order that needed improvements be 
fitted into their program. 

The Committee hesitated at this time to assign priorities to all the needed 
highway and bridge facilities since there are a number that must be constructed 
concurrently with the headquarters building. However, after discussion of the 
overall needs, the Committee agreed that the Cabin John Bridge should be given 
highest priority in the uncommitted improvements. 


II. SPECIAL PROGRAM DURING CONSTRUCTION PERIOD 


The Committee is of the opinion that it is important for the Agency to work 
out with the appropriate Federal, and State, and local agencies a coordinated plan 
to handle the construction program to allow minimum disruption of existing 
daily traffic in the vicinity of Langley. It is conceivable that the widening of 
Ronte 123, the construction of the parkway and the construction of the building 
will be going on simultaneously. Unless this is programed in advance the 1,600 
plus automobiles per lane in the morning and evening peaks now using Route 
123, Glebe Road, and Chain Bridge will be seriously disrupted. Also the con- 
struction traffic generated with slow-moving trucks hauling materials will add 
to this problem. 

II. ADDITIONAL PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 


Since the ageney and the county both emphasized during the consideration of 
this matter the importance of maintaing the present character of this area as 
nearly as possible, the committee respectftlly emphasizes the prime importance 
of adopting a comprehensive plan as a key element to the programing of this 
project. This action will strengthen the zoning and subdivision controls neces- 
sary in implementing the plan. 

This step will establish the basis for determining present and future require- 
ment for the following important community facilities : 











(a) Water supply.—The committee in reviewing the present source of supply 
finds that there should be an adequate supply of water through the Falls Church 
system by the time the building is ready for occupancy. At the present time, 
Falls Church is purchasing water, by contract, from Arlington County which is 
serviced by the line across Chain Bridge. This contract stipulates that should 
Arlington County find it necessary to terminate the agreement they must give 
Falls Church sufficient time to supplement their source of supply. The city of 
Falls Church by agreement with the Corps of Engineers dated December 1, 1954, 
has deposited funds for the construction of a 36-inch main in the new Little Falls 
Dam now being constructed. The city of Falls Church still has to provide funds 
for a connection to the Dalecarlia plant on the District of Columbia side and a 
line from the dam to their system on the Virginia side. The Falls Church Water 
Department stated in October 1955, by letter, that funds required to complete 
this system are in their capital budget with construction presently scheduled to 
be started in fiscal 1958 and completed by 1960. However the letter states that 
should the system be required sooner their plans are elastic enough to permit 
completion at an earlier date. 

(b) Sewage treatment.—The committee agreed that the present commitments 
by the county should provide adequate facilities for the headquarters building. 
These commitments are in the form of a letter to the agency stating that the 
county will provide a line immediately available to the property with no cost 
to be borne by the Federal Government. The committee suggests that care be 
exercised in order to meet the standards established by the Corps of Engineers 
and the Interstate Commission of the Potomac River Basin relating to river 
pollution. 

(c) Park and recreation needs.—The committee emphasizes the importance 
of planning and acquiring the needed sites prior to the development of the area, 
while land values are reasonable. 

(ad) School site—Here again the committee suggests early acquisition of 
sites according to the plan before the development takes place. 


DonaLp BE. Gingery, Chairnian. 
JouN. W. BROOKFIELD. 
Brig. Gen. Tnomas A. LANE. 
FREDERICK A. GUTHEIM., 
Roy Braga. 

May 29, 1956. 

Mr. Fisner. The covering letter to the report of the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission points out : 

In its new findings the Commission has accorded overriding importance to 
the emphasis placed upon your statements contained in your letter of January 
28, 1956, that you [Mr. Dulles] are not free to select a location within the 
District and that by virtue of emergency measures already taken it is important 
for you to locate on the west side of the Potomac River and that you desire 
that the location be at Langley. 

There are three points to which overriding importance was given 
by the Commission, even after this double switch and the reverse vote. 
I would like to touch on each one of those briefly. 


FREEDOM TO SELECT SITE IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The first is his statement that he was not free to select a location 
within the District. This is based on the understanding in the fall 
of 1954, at the time CIA was granted an exception to the dispersal 
regulations. Those regulations were modified in January of this year 
and the head of each agency is now the one who is to make the de- 
cision as to the location of his site. 

Mr. Manon. Do you take a position that probably it should be lo- 
cated in the District ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I take the position that the District would be a great 
deal better, from every point of view, than the Langley site. 
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Mr. Maon. Why do you not amplify your remarks for the record 
on that point ¢ 


\ 


Mr. Fisupr. Lappreciate the opportunity of doing so. 
(The following was submitted by Mr. Fisher in amplification :) 


The advantages of locating the CIA within the District have been apparent 
to all. Last year, when testifying about the proposed building before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee Mr. Allen Dulles himself said: “Ll would prefer 
personally to build it in Washington.” 

The District Commissioners have urged CLA to stay in Washington, as have 
all of the Washington newspapers. Civic organizations as well have supported 
selection of a site within the District. 

rhree reasons have been advanced for not locatiug in the District : 

(1) Traffic congestion. 

2) Dispersal against enemy attack. 
(3) Ready access to an evacuated location in the event of attack 
Chere is no merit in any one of them. 
1. Traffic congestion.—Mr. Dulles before the Senate counuittee last year said 
that there was a “feeling” in the executive branch that CIA should not be 
located where it “would further aggravate the traflic problems of the District.” 
Apparently if was assumed without study that to locate in the District would 
do so. The facts are exactly contrary. 

To stay in the District would cause no increased congestion since CLA is now 
in the District. To locate at Langley would require mauy employees who other- 
wise could use public transportation to drive cars through the District. 

The inner-loop highway and Constitution Avenue Bridge will result in CIA 
personnel causing less congestion in the District than they do now. 

That this is the correct factual situation is coufirmed in Engineer-Commissioner 
Thomas Lane’s letter of December 23, 1955, the full text of which is as follows: 


GOVERN MENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 
Washington, D. C., December 23, 1955. 
Mr. RoGer FISHER, 
Washingion, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. FISHER: I am writing in reply to your letter of November 29, 1955, 
inquiring whether the location of the Central Intelligence Agency would aggra- 
vate traflic congestion here whereas the location at Langley would relieve con- 
gestion in the District. 

The effects of such a facility on traffic will depend upon the specific location 
selected; therefore, only general answers can be given to your inquiry. 

As you know, the present facilities of CIA are located in several areas of 
Washington, D. C., with the central office at 24th and E Streets NW. The Wash- 
ington locations afford ready access from all the suburban areas, as is demon 
strated by the fact that employees of the Agency live in all these areas. The 
programed early construction of the new Constitution Avenue Bridge and of the 
south leg of the Inner Loop Freeway will insure the continued ready access from 
suburban areas in the years ahead. The retention of CIA in the District of 
Columbia would not create any general traffic conditions which have not already 
been anticipated in our planning, although local effects would, of course, vary 
With the particular site used. 

The move of the Central Intelligence Agency to Langley would have its prin 
cipal effect upon the District of Columbia in the changed demands upon bridges 
and connecting roads. It would move the desired crossing points of many Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency employees from the lower river where bridges are avail- 
able and adequate additions have been planned, to the upper river where no 
early expansion program is contemplated. As you know, the Central Intelligence 
Agency feels that the traffic routes used by its employees can be controlled to 
avoid excessive congestion at the Chain and Key Bridges. 

It does not appear that any more specific predictions about the effects of the 
Central Intelligence Agency location are practicable at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 


1 
A 
T 


T. A. LANE, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, 
Engineer Commissioner. 
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In short to keep CIA in the District would eventually reduce rather than 
increase traftic congestion. 

2. Dispersal against enemy attack.—The original and basic reason for locat- 
ing CIA outside the District, decided upon in 1954, was to reduce the vulnerability 
of the Capital to an enemy attack. Since then CIA has been given full authority 
to weigh for itself the competing considerations. CIA has decided that day-to-day 
convenience of operation is more important than the safety factor of distance 
from the Capital. Langley has no dispersal advantage as it lies within the 
assumed area of total distruction. 

3. Ready access to an evacuated location in the event of attack.—In January 
1956, Mr. Dulles wrote to the National Capital Planning Commission: 

“It is important to us to have the Agency headquarters situated on the west 
side of the Patomac in order to conform with emergency measures that already 
have been taken.” 

This apparently refers to the desirability of CIA personnel being able to reach 
the evacuation communication center established for CIA some distance from 
Washington on that side of the Potomac. 

It is a fallacious argument advanced for the first time more than 6 months 
after CIA decided they wanted to go to Langley. It assumes that it will be 
easier to evacuate on a winding country road from Langley than on the many 
mulitple-lane highways leading from the Key, Memorial, and Constitution Ave- 
nue Bridges. 

I would like to submit the following memorandum as a serious discussion of the 
security and dispersal factors. 


MEMORANDUM : SECURITY CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING TWO ALTERNATIVE LOCATIONS 
or CIA 


The two alternatives considered are as follows: 

The first is to locate the entire agency in one building or group of buildings 
at Langley, Va., about a mile and a half from the District line. The second 
alternative is to locate something more than half the agency within the District 
readily convenient to the other agencies served and some smaller portion in a 
different building at a truly dispersed location. It is understood that the agency 
would be glad to locate some portion of the agency at a site meeting all dispersal 
standards. 

The two advantages of moving away from the center of an assumed target 
area are: (a) Lessened risk of damage to the structure and personnel by a 
bomb blast; and (0b) increased ease of evacuation from the target area. The 
Langley site is on exposed high ground less than 2 miles from the District line. 
It is about the same distance from the zero milestone as the corners of the Dis- 
trict itself. A circle with a 5-mile radius will easily include the Langley site, 
the Pentagon, the Capitol, and all of downtown Washington. 

The lessened risk of damage in locating at Langley compared with locating 
within the District is slight. This is particularly true as the size of the in- 
stallation would be large enough to justify special attention in any attack. 

From the point of view of increased ease of evacuation the situation at 
Langley is not good: The evacuation from Langley would presumably be by 
Route 193 leading northwest to Route 7 and then on that two lane highway. 
Route 193 is too narrow to carry two parallel lines of cars at any but a slow 
speed. Further, the four-lane parkway would stop at Langley causing a major 
bottleneck at the very point where CIA personnel would be imposed on the 
evacuation route. 

From a District site near where CIA is now located, evacuation would be 
across the new eight-lane Constitution Avenue Bridge and then by any one of 
several major highways. There would be a further distance to travel from the 
District but the better highway position would appear to compensate for that. 
In short, the Langley site would appear to have no advantage over the District 
from the point of view of ease of evacuation. 

The suggested alternative of locating a major part of the agency within the 
District and a minor part in a secure spot at a safe distance from Washington 
would appear to have substantial advantages. Those functions requiring day-to- 
day contact with other agencies could be located within walking distance of the 
State Department and with optimum efficiency for all peacetime operations. 
Laboratories, long-range study projects and other functions not requiring such 
contact could he located well away from the District. 
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In the event of attack there would be fewer employees requiring evacuation 
from the Washington area. Regardless of damage to that area the agency would 
have available a substantial nucleus from which it could carry on its vital post- 
attack intelligence functions. The dispersal branch of the agency would be small 
enough so as not to constitute by itself a probable target. 

There would undoubtedly be some inconvenience to the agency resulting from 
having a branch building at a dispersed location. This inconvenience in peace- 
time operations might be no greater than that which would exist were the 
entire agency located at Langley. From the point of view of being prepared 
against every attack and considering the security requirements of postattack 
operational capability, there can be no doubt but that to locate the agency at 
Langley would be worse than to locate the bulk of the agency within the Dis- 
trict and a part of it at a truly dispersed site. 

The desirability and advantages of a District site have been explored in detail 
by the Federal City Council, which has pointed out the severe economic loss to 
the community which would result if CIA were to locate elsewhere. I would 
like to submit for the record the recommendations of Mr. Francis G. Addison, 
chairman, and Mr. George Garrett, president of the Federal City Council. 

Mr. Addison is a former president of the Washington Board of Trade, presi- 
dent of the Security Bank and an outstanding local civic leader. Mr. Garrett is 
a former United States Ambassador to Ireland and was appointed by President 
Eisenhower as his personal representative to clear up problems in Washington’s 
urban redevelopment program. 


FEDERAL CiTy COUNCIL 


To: Mr. Allen Dulles, Director, Central Intelligence Agency. 

From: Mr. Francis G. Addison, chairman and Mr. George Garrett, president, 
Federal City Council. 

Subject : Report on site recommendations. 


NEED FOR DISTRICT SITE 


Studies undertaken by the Federal City Council indicate that a District site 
for the new headquarters of the Central Intelligence Agency is a must from every 
standpoint—economic, geographic, and engineering. No effort should be spared 
to secure a decision favorable to such a location. 

At least two choice sites are available within the District. They are: (a) 
CIA’s present location and its surrounding area; and (0) the area now occupied 
by the National Training School For Boys. 

Our studies were based on CIA’s special requirements concerning traveling 
time and distance, area and topography, accessibility and facilities, availability 
and cost. They show that a District site for CIA is imperative because it would: 

(1) Avert severe economic losses to our community, which would result if 
CIA were to locate elsewhere ; 

(2) Minimize construction costs, and engineering and personnel problems 
of the agency itself. 

The council studies indicate that many of the obstacles which originally pre- 
vented CIA from selecting a site within the District are no longer present. 

Results of this study formed the basis of our letters to you and to Commissioner 
Samuel Spencer December 21, urging that every possible effort be exerted to find 
a District site. The importance of the goal was further agreed to at a meeting 
December 30 between our council’s CIA site committee and the District Com- 
missioners, 

At a meeting of our executive committee January 9, it was decided that a 
brief report on the two best site possibilities which emerged from our study, be 
ype and submitted to you for consideration at our January 18 conference on 

sites. 

Facts in the following report represent expert engineering advice. They have 
been carefully checked and doublechecked from the standpoint of traffic, water 
supply, sanitary sewers, and physical characteristics. Potentialities of both sites 
presented have been discussed with the District Commissioners’ Office, National 
Capital Planning Commission, and National Capital Regional Planning Council. 


PRESENT CIA SITE 


The most desirable single site for CIA would be the agency’s present location 
and its surrounding area. 
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This is the judgment of top technicians, who point out that in terms of travel- 
ing time, accessibility, traffic and existing facilities, this area is superior to most 
others. 

The entire area includes 72 acres, and is bounded by the following streets: 
Virginia Avenue and New Hampshire Avenue on the north, Constitution Avenue 
on the south, Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway on the west and 23d Street on 
the east. 

About one-fourth of the area is federally owned. Among buildings now located 
on it are those used by the Navy Department and CIA; the old Christian Heurich 

srewing Co. (soon to close down); various temporary Federal buildings and 
parking spaces; and a roller skating rink, now being used for CIA office space. 

The region is a major hub of Washington’s radial system of streets and high- 
ways. This means it would be easily accessible to the estimated 50 percent of 
CIA employees now living the District, as well as to those who are non-District 
residents. 

Employees from the Northwest and Maryland, for example, could use any of a 
number of possible downtown approaches, ranging from 13th Street to Canal 
Road. This would permit use of such central arteries as 13th and 16th Streets, 
and Connecticut and Wisconsin Avenues. Virginia workers could travel most 
of the way to their offices over such major highways as Jefferson Davis, Wilson, 
Lee, Columbia Turnpike, and Arlington Boulevard. 

In addition to these existing roads, future improvements are now being planned 
(the inner loop and new bridge) which will boost the area’s traffic adequacy. 

Location at this site wonld apparently not require transit companies to develop 
any new services. The area is served by all leading transit lines in the District, 
Virginia, and Maryland. 

Moreover, in terms of traveling time, the region is close to the White House 
and State Department, National Airport, and Union Station. 

Because no new highways, facilities, or transit services would be required, the 
savings in cost over any other location would obviously be tremendous even if 
the construction cost itself were higher. 

Any inadequacies in outside parking area which may exist in the area would 
be largely offset by the fact that fewer parking facilities will be needed due to 
the central location and excellent transit facilities. 

The central location would also minimize losses to the agency of clerical em- 
ployees—losses which, according to professional planners and CIA’s own adminis- 
trators would be of serious concern were a non-District site selected. 

All of these advantages led the National Capital Planning Commission to 
idopt a resolution on April 8, 1955, that serious consideration be given to the 
area surrounding CIA’s present site, as the location for its new headquarters 
This resolution still stands. 


Availability : NCPC state’s CIA’s requirtements can be met. 


i 





NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


The other top choice for a CIA site within the District, according to the Federal 
City Council study, is the National Training School area. Although this lacks 
some of the trailic advantages of the Northwest sile, it possesses other features 
which account for its high ratings. 

ne major asset of this area is provided by its topography, and surroundings. 
The site is bounded completely on the north by Fort Lincoln Cemetery, and par- 
tially on the south by the National Arboretum. Its western side is flanked by 
the Anacostia River and recreational area. 

The area itself includes 201 acres, consisting of several high ridges and a cen- 
tral valley coming down from the cemetery side. A building of the dimensions 
needed by CIA could be constructed in this pocket, and be screened from the 
roads by tall ridges on the sonth. 

These unique features mike the Training School area an ideal choice from the 
security viewpoint. 

Most authorities interviewed by FCC rate the site ‘above average’ 


on traflic 


and accessibility. It is located on the rim of the city’s radial street system, 
rather than at the hub, as is the Northwest region. However, it is directly on 
the Baltimore-Washington Highway, which ties into South Dakota Avenue, New 
York Avenue, and Bladensburg Road—all central approaches to the city. 

CIA workers from Northwest Washington could get to their offices by using the 
following connecting link of streets: South Dakota Avenue, Riggs Road, Missouri 
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Avenue, and Military Road. When the intermediate loop is completed, it will 
provide an across-town thoroughfore which would make this site even more con- 
venient to Northwest workers than CIA’s present site. 

The area is served by two District bus lines, and one trolley line. Mass transit 
downtown is provided on nearby Bladensburg Road. 

As in the case of the Northwest area, little extension of water, sewer, gas and 
electrical facilities would be needed to service any new Federal Buildings con- 
structed on the site. 

In its master plan of 1950, the National Capital Planning Commission ear- 
marked this area for installation of Federal offices. At that time, it was con- 
templated these offices would house only 5,000 employees. However, spokesmen 
say the area could probably accommodate a building housing 10,000 to 15,000 
workers. 

Availability : Immediate, since the area is federally owned, largely unoccupied, 
and the Government can dispose of it in any way desired. 


OLD OBJECTIONS OVERCOME 


It is clear that the potentialties of both these areas would make either a desir- 
able site for CIA’s new headquarters. 

It is equally clear that previous objections to location of CIA within the Dis- 
trict no longer exist. 

These objections centered mainly around the fear of increased traffic, and the 
need, as then visualized, for dispersing key agencies in anticipation of possible 
enemy attack. 

Subsequent studies have shown the traffic fears to be groundless. See Decem- 
ber 23 letters of Brig. Gen. Thomas A. Lane, USA, Engineer Commissioner, which 
reads in part * * * “Retention of CIA in the District would not create any gen- 
eral traffic conditions which have not already been anticipated in our plan- 
ning * * +” 

It is also understood that under new dispersal policies announced by ODM 
January 11, there would be no official objections to CLA’s locating within the 
District, if the agency selected such a site on its own initiative. 


Mr. Fisurer. Mr. Dulles stated last year that he personally preferred 
to locate in the District but was precluded by the decision of the exe- 
cutive agency. He so testified before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee and I believe before this committee. 

Mr. Manon. I think you would agree that there is a lot of con- 
gestion in the District, and many, many important agencies here. 
There is certainly considerable merit to the idea of some degree of dis- 
persal. 

Mr. Fister. 1 would like to call your attention to a letter from Gen- 
eral Lane, District Commissioner, concerning the traffic congestion 
problem in the District. This is a letter of his of December 23, 1955, 
tome. I wrote him asking about this problem. 


As you know, the present facilities of CIA are located in several areas of Wash- 
ington, D. C., with the Central Office at 24th and E streets NW. The Washington 
locations afford ready access from all the suburban areas, as is demonstrated by 
the fact that employees of the Agency live in all these areas. The programed 
early construction of the new Constitution Avenue Bridge and of the south leg of 
the Inner Loop Freeway will insure the continued ready access from suburban 
ureas in the years ahead. The retention of CIA in the District of Columbia 
would not create any general traffic conditions which have not already been 
anticipated in our planning, although local effects would, of course, vary with 
the particular site used. 

The move of the Central Intelligence Agency to Langley would have its prin- 
cipal effect upon the District of Columbia in the changed demands upon bridges 
and connecting roads. It would move the desired crossing points of many Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency eniployees from the lower river where bridges are avail- 
able and adequate additions have been planned, to the upper river where no early 
expansion program is contemplated. 


78170—56——-1) 
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To leave CIA in the District is not bringing a new installation into 
the District. At the present time other installations are being moved 
out. This would simply be keeping employees who now work in the 
District. 

They are constructing the Inner Loop Highway and the Constitu- 
tion Avenue Bridge, which would serve the District area they now 
work in. In the opinion of General Lane, this will make that site more 
readily accessible by far than the site in Virginia. 

I was confused by the statements of the Agency that they were not 
free to locate in the District. I requested clarification and received 
from the White House the statement that the head of the Agency con- 
cerned was responsible for determining whether the ni ture of the 
activity for such a new facility which is to be constructed would permit 
the use of dispersal. It was indicated that he is responsible for bal- 
ancing requirements of postattack operational capability against day- 
to-day efliciency, and that the requirement of getting an exception 
from the ODM was no longer in force; that administratively no one 
had told the CIA they could not locate in the District as of the first 
of this year. 

The agency itself apparently recognized that, because they now turn 
and say that because of Congress they are not free to locate in the 
District. 

In going to the Planning Commission the Agency stated that: 

Our authorization and appropriation were obtained with the clear understand- 
ing that while we were exempted from dispersal we would at the 
definitely not locate in the District of Columbia 
metropolitan area of Greater Washington. 


» same time 
. but rather on the fringe of the 


So they recognize that the administrative restriction is not now appli- 
cable, but they say that congressional action is binding. Last vear 
Congress was told they could not do anything about it because the 
Executive had decided they had to locate outside the District. 

It seems to me that the Planning Commission’s approval of the 
Langley site, considering it as advice to Congress as to where CLA 
should locate, was based on a complete misunderstanding. The ap- 
proval was based on a categorical statement that CLA could not locate 
in the District. But for that, the implication is that the Planning 
Commission would not have approved the site. 

I suggest that Congress should leave open the possibility of locating 
in the District and should not consider the Agency as required by 
congressional action to locate outside the District when, as a matter 
of fact, the last report written on the subject by Congress last year 
stated that further study should be given to the site and that the 
action was not meant to preclude or include any particular site. 


IMPORTANCE OF SITE BEING LOCATED ON WEST BANK OF POTOMAC 


The second consideration to which overriding importance was given 
by the Planning Commission was CIA’s statement that security con- 
siderations required them to locate on the west bank of the Potomac. 
I have had a harder time tracing this one down. Apparently there is 
a desire to keep in contact with the communications center established 
out in the Blue Ridge for postattack conditions. If that is so, the 
Constitution Avenue Bridge, with 6 or 8 lanes access across to the 
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entire multiple group of highways, would be a better place to start 
from than a location at Langley. 

If it is based on the assumption that the bridges would be knocked 
out and they will not be able to cross the bridges, I think it is a little 
out of date. If the bridges are knocked out, with an attack of that 
size there will not be very many people trying to get across them 
after they are knocked out. 

I have talked with those who are both inside and outside of the 
(government, with those persons responsible for the dispersal pro- 
gram. It is the opinion of those to whom I have spoken that the 
Agency would be better prepared for its day-to-day efficiency if some 
9) percent or so of it were located in the District, with ready access 
to the State Department and the Defense Department, and others. 
Those few functions which do not have to be in daily contact: the 
longer range research projects, the laboratories; perhaps 5 or 10 per- 
cent of the Agency, which would require a substantial building, none- 
theless, could be constructed and located in a truly dispersed location, 
sothat vou would have a going nucleus in case of attack. 

The location at Langley is far enough away so that you do not 
have the convenience of ready access for discussions. On the other 
hand, it is well within the total destruction area for the size bombs 
now being considered. It is born of the unhappy compromise in 1954 
between Mr. Dulles’ desire for a District site and the ODM desire for 
true dispersal. 


NEED FOR BUILDING IN PARK-LIKE AREA 

The third consideration mentioned in Dulles’ letter to the 
Planning Commission, to which the Planning Commission gave over- 
riding importance, was the statement that Mr. Dulles preferred to lo- 
cate at Langley. He has indicated that he contemplates a fine building 
which would have very desirable working conditions. 

Last year, when he was requesting appropriations, it was spoken of 
in terms of an economy structure, reinforced concrete, courtyard-type 
building, 7 floors. There was some language that it would be: 

A building of utility. 

No frills. 

Down to earth. 


A minimum-type building. 
Not a show place. 


A practical-type construction that leans toward utilitarian aspects. 


These are quotes from Mr. Dulles and some from the committee mem- 
bers in discussing the matter at that time. 
When he went before the Planning Commission he drew a some- 


what different picture. I want to read to you a newspaper account of 
that: 


Mr. Dulles told the National Capital Planning Commission that he would con- 
struct a group of dignified buildings similar to those on the campus at Princeton, 
each with its own grove of trees and parking space. He said he thought Federal 
employees deserved better working quarters than the present massive buildings, 
and that he hoped to set up a new pattern for them in his CIA headquarters. 


I heard his discussion that day and the personal enthusiasm with 
which he visualized being able to have attractive grounds and parking 
areas that would compete with the uniforms of the military and with 
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the titles of the diplomatic service, so that he would be able to attract 
and keep a higher type Government servant for a longer period—if 
only he could have a campus-like atmosphere on the bluff at the site 
at Langley! 

I think his enthusiasm has carried him away. We each have our 
biased point of view. 

My impression is that those Government employees who take a job 
and keep it because of the view, because of the park or because of 
convenience are not those who are doing the most effective work for 
the Government. 

I think that in trying to build the agency with props of bushes and 
trees he has made a mistake, and that Congress is the one to say: 
“Whoa; no superclass employees with parks and parking lots for each 
one. 

SEWAGE PROBLEM IN LANGLEY AREA 


The final consideration which I should like to call to your attention 
is, I think, perhaps the most serious of all from the planning point 
of view. It is the problem of the pollution of the Potomac River, and 
the misapplication of incentives by locating this large agency just 
above the water intake for the District supply. The new water intake 
will be located right down here [indicating] where the dam is now 
being constructed, about a half mile below the CLA site. 

Eventually both aqueducts at Great Falls are to be abandoned and 
the entire District water supply will be picked up at this point 
| inclicating |. 

This is the Fairfax County area line. Above that point, in a tri- 
angle coming back toward Tyson's Corner, that way | indicating |, is 
an area which has no sewage facilities now and for which none are 
included in the county’s plan for the period up to 1980, They have 
laid out the bond issues and so forth for the proposed sewage. No 
facilities are planned to serve this area. 

The prior administration of the county committed itself to provide 
sewage facilities for the building. They have so far not obtained 
permission to put the effluent even in Pimmit Run, which is contrary 
to the overall program of reducing pollution in the Potomac River. 

Mr. Manton. Where would the effluent be put 

Mr. Fisuer. From the building the effluent would be put in at Pim- 
mit Run, just below Chain Bridge, and below the water intake. 

A building of 8,000 to 10,000 people is larger in office space than any 
other Government building now existing in this country, except the 
Pentagon. That is what they are talking about building here. 

This will, as you have suggested, induce people to come out and 
build. The chamber of commerce certainly thinks so. The building 
industry certainly thinks so. There will be a lot of new people mov- 
ing in, 

The area where people normally build, from installations, is a pie- 
shaped piece running out from the town. You can get the cheapest 
land with the shortest commuting distance to the buildings. This 
entire area [indicating] would be either without sewage facilities, 
or you would have a rash of small sewage-treatment plants putting 
effluent into the Potomac River. 
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There was a very tough fight last summer, when a small plant on 
Seott Run was proposed to be brought in here [indicating|. That 
was stopped after a whole series of hearings. 

I am not sure we will withstand the pressure. Already it has been 
suggested in Fairfax County that the Federal Government ought to 
pay for the construction of a canal or open sewer on the Virginia 
side of the Potomac to catch all of the polluted streams that would 
be coming in and keep them from contaminating the water supply. 
This costly scheme would be so that we could go ahead with develop- 
ment, because of the agency coming out here, and the fact that there 
would be the need. This proposal, I take it, is not being taken too 
seriously, but does indicate the serious threat of pollution of the 
Potomac River, which would follow development of the area. 

Kfforts are being taken by all agencies involved to reduce the 
present pollution, ‘The Federal Government now has the opportunity 
of selecting a location in the Washington area for the largest single 
population inducer it has on the agenda. Why it should pick a 
location above the water intake, right on the shore of the Potomac, 
and buy itself that many more pollution problems in the years to 
come, I do not understand. 


REVISION OF PLANNED USE OF AREA 


The master plan of the Capital for this area calls for parkland on 
the Potomac and low density development on both sides. To locate 
CIA at Langley is a step, and a major step, in the wrong direction, 
a step which we should not take lightly simply because the agency 
is tired of kicking around and wants to get on with a building. They 
could have been a vear ahead if they had picked any site less con- 
troversial. They chose the single site which was opposed by every 
professional planner who was consulted in this area. The only 
people who have approved it that 1 know of are the New York con- 
sultants which CIA retained. 

These are some of the comments which professional planning ex- 
perts have made: 

“The resultant population increase will necessitate complete revision of cue 
land use and zoning concepts now recommended in existing and proposed 
plans for this area.’—Paul C. Watt, Director, National Capital Regional 
Planning Council 

“* * * it is my considered judgment that the particular site proposed for 
this installation lies in one of the sections of the northern Virginia least able 
to accommodate it in terms of existing or foreseeable access, utilities, and 
services, or its disruptive effect upon the present character and desirable future 
development of the area.’—-Max S. Wehrly, Director, Urban Land Institute: 
member, Nationial Capital Regional Planning Council. 

“The proposed CIA development on Government-owned land in the Langley 
area * * * cannot be accepted without disastrous effect on the present land use 
and complete disruption of community relationships.”—Earl S. Draper, former 
vice president, American Society of Landscape Architects, American Planning 
and Civic Association; former president, American Institute of Planners: 
former director, regional planning for TVA. 


ACCESS ROADS 


ry . . . 
lhey have chosen a site which has no access roads. Mr. Dulles him- 
self the last time stated that the present road is “very inadequate” and 
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“could not carry any more traflic.” Now he proposes to put 25 percent 
of CIA’s own traffic onto the present road, because the parkway itself 
will not accommodate even the CIA traffic during rush hours. They 
propose to add 1,000 cars each way, or 2,000 cars a day, onto the exist- 
ing roads on top of the present traffic, as well as using the parkway 
exclusively for themselves in the direction in which they are going 
during the peak hour. 

Even CIA’s own consultants, as far as I know the only professional 
planners to approve the Langley site, state : 

Chain Bridge should be widened to provide six lanes with a suitable connec- 
tion to the proposed new dual parkway along the abandoned Baltimore & Ohio 
Canal on the east side of the Potomac River in the State of Maryland. It is 
further recommended, for immediate improvement, that additional lanes be 
added on Canal Road at least from Weaver Place to Chain Bridge and that 
Weaver Place be improved at least from Canal Road to MacArthur Boulevard. 

Has CIA told you that Congress is going to be asked to pay for all 
these works as part of the cost of loc ating CIA at Langley? 

Mr. Manon. What is your position, Mr. Fisher? 

Mr. Fisuer. I am a lawyer here in town, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How long have you lived out in the Langley area ? 

Mr. Fisurr. I have been in the county about 5 years, or almost 
6 years. 

Mr. Manon. You have apparently made a very exhaustive study of 
this problem. I want to say that you have made an excellent presen- 
tation to the committee. 


Are there any questions? 


SEWAGE PROBLEM IN LANGLEY AREA 


Mr. Ritey. I have one question. 

Mr. Fisher, would you not have the same problem with respect to 
sewage in the development of the area whether or not this building 
goes ‘out there. 

Mr. Fisuer. We will have a similar problem on the sewage. 

Mr. Ritry. Regardless of the building? 

Mr. Fisner. I hope that our planning officials and our county gov- 
ernment will be strong enough to zone the property so that the sewer 
problem will be within control, so that we will be able to control the 
present building pressure, which is great. I have no such optimism 
if you put this monster in terms of size and in terms of pressure in on 
an area which is now one of the fastest growing counties in the world. 

Mr. Ritey. If you have that rapid a growth you are certainly going 
to have a sewage problem. 

Mr. Fisuer. We are. I think we will keep a lot size in this area 
large enough so that every lot will have a septic field which will avoid 
the subdivider’s small treatment plant with the effluent running in the 
Potomac. 

Mr. Ritey. That will in time contaminate the whole area, if you 
have enough, regardless of the size. 

Mr. Fisuerr. The district engineer has stated in his letter of Novem- 
ber 23, 1955, that the same assurances should be obtained from Fairfax 
C ounty with regard to providing sewage for the residential develop- 
ment that will follow, as were obtained for the building itself. This 
has not been done. In his view it was necessary to be done as a pre- 
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requisite to action on the site. ‘This was Col. Ray Adams, who is re- 
sponsible for our drinking-water supply. 
Mr. Manion. Are there any other questions ? 


DESIRE TO MAINTAIN AREA AS IT NOW IS 


Mr. Wic6GLesworrn. Your fundamental desire is to preserve the 
character of this location as it is now ¢ 

Mr. Fister. That is my personal desire. I believe it is also consist- 
ent with the Government’s interest. 

Mr. Wic6Lesworrn. That is the fundamental desire of these 700 
people you speak for 4 

Mr. Fisner. That is right. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. You feel that there are no overriding reasons 
for placing this building in this locality, over some other locality 
where it would not have the adverse effects you refer to / 

Mr. Fisuer. That is correct. I have spent a substantial amount of 
time keeping posted on this problem. I have spoken with Colonel 
White, and he has kindly indicated to me at length the considerations 
which they regard as controlling. It is my view that the best interests 
of the Government would be served by not locating there. This is con- 
sistent with our own interests. 

If I thought this was just our community alone it would be dif- 
ferent. If I thought that it was in the interest of the Government 
and the country as a whole, to put this building there, and it was just 
our community, I do not think I would be here today. I would say: 
“Somebody has to be hurt. There is no reason I should take up your 
time saying that 700 of us do not want to be sat upon. We will have 
totake that asa cost.” 

The fact is that the National Capital Planning Commission has 
studied this extensively and disapproved the site until the two people 
who had spent the most time on it were exchanged for other in- 
dividuals representing those agencies. The fact is that both the 
Planning Commission and the Regional Council have insisted that if 
it goes out there substantial additional roads will be required now. 


ACCESS ROAD FOR CONTRUCTION 


How they plan to construct this office building during the next 2 or 
3 years, when served by only one 2-lane road, when the parkway itself 
will not be completed until the building is completed, I have no idea. 
That road is now about 50 percent or 100 percent overcrowded. 

Mr. Manion. That is an excellent point, and T think the CTA ought 
to take proper notice of it. I have been on that road many times, 
and I have been on it recently. 

Mr. Fisuer. There is a long hill coming up from Chain Bridge. 
Each truckload will come up in first gear. There will be an absolute 
bottleneck. 

The Agency has suggested that they will try to schedule the trucks 
away from the rush hour, but you are building a building which has 
half of the floor space of the Pentagon using one 2-lane road. 
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LACK OF CONCERN IN CIA FOR PLANNING COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


I do not want to attack personally any of my friends in CIA. I 
do believe that perhaps it is partly our own fault, that our opposition 
to this has made them retrench and dig in their heels. They seem to 
feel that the Planning Commission and the planning agencies and 
these committees are a series of hurdles they must overcome in order 
to locate where they want to go. 

They did not ask, the way the Atomic Energy Commission did, for 
the Planning Commission’s recommendations. The AEC asked for 
a list of sites in order of priority. The AEC chose the one on the top 
of the list that the Planning Commission staff had recommended. 

CIA did not go to them with such a request. Although they had 
lots of discussions with them, the general tone I get is that they did 
not regard the Planning Commission as someone whose views you 
were to take and follow, but rather as someone whose approval you 
were to get so that you would not have trouble getting funds from 
Congress. The Commission is only advisory, of course. Both the 
Regional Planning Council and the Planning Commission have ad- 
visory functions. 

But CIA has ignored the unanimous views of both as to how much 
in the way of roads is required. CTA has taken this partial approval 
of Langley, by split votes in each case, and says that everybody has 
approved. It is not the case. 

(Mr. Fisher further amplified his remarks as follows :) 


As we see it, CIA’s strategy has always been to get congressional approval 
for the building at Langley first and then worry about the roads. They do not 
want to frighten you by telling the truth about the tremendous amount of road- 
building that will be necessary. Therefore they always take the position that 
just the one parkway and a little entrance lane will solve everything—despite the 
unanimous professional opinion, even by their own hired experts, that other 
drastic improvements are needed. 

And no one should get the idea that the localities can afford these improvements. 
Virginia’s road fund is oversubscribed for years ahead, and Fairfax County in 
particular is falling farther behind on road-construction needs every year. The 
total sum the State of Virginia has indicated it will advance in connection with 
any CIA project at Langley is a mere $350,000. 

As for the District, it has made clear that the Federal Government will be 
asked to pay for all improvements required on Chain Bridge, Canal Road, and 
Arizona Avenue. An editorial from the Washington Star, which I am attaching 
to my testimony, makes this point of Federal funds very strongly. 

Colonel Thomas B. Hunter, assistant engineer, Commissioner, said in a state- 
ment as the representative of the District to the Regional Planning Council: 

“The Federal Government must be prepared to supply all necessary future 
requirements which are not in fact supplied by the several local jurisdictions. 
* * * We in the District of Columbia do not feel that the setup of the District 
of Columbia should be required to supply these other requirements which may be 
later found to be necessary.” 

Do not be misled: They will be back year after year in this Appropriations 
Committee asking for Federal money to solve the road tangle. 

If you appropriate funds that allow CIA to locate at Langley you will not only 
have junked the planned development for this area and encouraged the pollution 
of the upper Potomac; you will have committed Congress to the endless costs 
of converting a country road into a multiple-lane highway complex adequate to 
serve 10,000 commuters. 

This appropriation will be merely the first of many. When the roads and 
bridges are done, this will be the most expensive building you ever built. 

And why? Because Langley is the most effectant location? No, the District 
is concededly better. Because Langley is at a safe distance from Washington? 
No, Langley is within the target area. Because overwheling planning consid- 
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erations dictate this site? On the contrary, it is only with the greatest of difficulty 
that CIA has obtained grudging approval of the site. 

How many extra millions of dollars should be appropriated to carry out this 
Agency’s whim? On March 7, 1956, the Washington Daily News quoted a CIA 
“spokesman” as follows: 

“We'll have a beautiful spot. Our 140 acres will be surrounded by park 
land. We'll be able to see the river from our top story. Our building will be 
barely visible from public highways when leaves are off the trees in winter. 
In summer it will be hidden by foliage. Our workers will have parking space. 
They'll be able to go outside and eat their lunches under the trees.” 

It seems unlikely to us that Congress would even consider such a monumental 
plan, for a park setting with a river view, if it came from anyone else. We 
ask the committee simply to apply the same standards of judgment to this 


scheme as it would to the request of any Government agency. We are con- 
fident of the result. 


I appreciate your giving me so much time. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. You are not for any particular site, but you are 
against this one? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fisner. I would like to summarize in one word. My recom- 
mendation is that you delete so much of the funds as are to be appro- 
priated for the parkway and include funds to acquire an alternative 
site, which is in the authorization. 

Thank you very much. 

I would like to submit for the record some editorials from the loca] 
papers, the Chicago Tribune and the New York Times, and some 
letters which I think might be helpful to the committee, 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


[Washington Daily News, July 20, 1955] 
CIA BUILDING SAGA 


The Central Intelligence Agency is tired of carrying on its secret works in some 
not-so-secret “temporary” buildings scattered around town. It wants a building 
of its own, and it has told Congress it needs a big one—the second largest Govern- 
ment office building in the country. 

Now CIA is looking for some place to put this king-sized structure. Possible 
sites are some Government land in Langley, Va., and the Winkler tract in 
Alexandria. 

To get some idea of how Government officials decide these things, take a look 
at the qualifications of the two sites: 

Langley is a rural-residential area with no public water or sewer lines. There 
is one school. Roads are narrow and already overcrowded. Many residents 
have objected violently to CIA locating here; they say it would bring on mass 
housing and commercial building, spoiling the area’s character. To build there 
CIA would have to spend an extra $8,500,000 on a road. 

Alexandria’s Winkler tract has water and sewer lines. A new $2 million high 
school is being finished 500 yards away, and there are other schools. Apart- 
ments and houses of all sorts are available in nearby Fairfax County and 
Alexandria. No one has objected to CIA’s locating on the site—in fact, city 
officials are pleading for it. 

Which site does CIA Director Allen W. Dulles prefer? You guessed it— 
Langley. 

Penetrating the mysteries of Government logic and the special mysteries of 
CIA as best we can, we find that the only serious reason offered for picking the 
clearly more expensive and less convenient Langley site is that it would be a 
slightly shorter auto trip for CIA employees who now live in Northwest Washing- 
ton or Montgomery County. 

This is bunk. By the time the CIA finishes its building 2 or 3 years from now, 
many of its employees will have moved near wheatever site is chosen. 
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We hold no brief for the Winkler tract, but we can’t figure out why CIA wants 
to go to Langley, or why Congress should permit it. 
Whatever became the idea to put CIA conveniently in southwest Washington? 


[Washington Post and Times Herald, November 4, 1955] 
LEAVE LANGLEY ALONE 


Altogether too little attention has been given to the drawbacks of the Langley, 
Va., site favored by consultants to the Central Intelligence Agency for the new 
“junior Pentagon.” If the Federal Government did not happen to own this 
tract along the Potomac River, no one would even suggest its use for an office 
center to house 10,000 or more CIA employees. Virtually every consideration 
is against it. | 

Use of the Langley site would overload Chain Bridge and Highway 123, neces- | 
sitating major rehabilitation in which the District would have to share the cost. : 
It would occasion enormous expenditures to the Federal Government and Fair- 
fax County for other roads, water and sewage facilities. Worse, it would disrupt 
a lovely residential section, and inevitably it would cheapen the surrounding 
countryside in which homeowners have invested heavily. Fairfax zoning is 
notoriously pliable; and no zoning rule in the world would stand up against the 
residential and commercial development pressures that would follow the loca- 
tion there of a major Federal employment center. 

If the new CIA buildings cannot become part of the Southwest Washington 
redevelopment program (and we still do not understand how a bomb that might 
hit Washington would be sure to spare Langley), then they ought to be located 
on the alternate tract near Alexandria. The wooded estate country upstream 
along the river ought to be left as it is—as one of the few remaining park-like 
retreats from Washington. This is as important in its way to the character of 
Washington as is Rock Creek Park; and the only manner in which encroach- 
ment can be prevented is by controlling population density by controlling employ- 
ment centers. If, in turn, the Bureau of Public Roads tract which the CIA 
wants to use at Langley can’t be devoted to park purposes or a Federal project 
that would conform to the character of the countryside, it ought to be declared 
surplus and sold for low-density residential development. 





[Washington Post and Times Herald, November 14, 1955] 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LANGLEY AND CIA 


Congratulations on your November 4 editorial opposing the plan to locate the 
CIA “junior Pentagon” at Langley, Va. 

From the point of view of accessibility, traffic movement, zoning, public utili- 
ties, nature conservation, and cost to the taxpayers, the Langley location is 
fantastically unsuitable for a vast CIA complex. 

As you say, the idea could not have been dreamed up except for the fact that 
the Government happens to own a tract of land there. So we are to save $100,000 
or so in land purchase in order to spend millions and millions for highway and 
bridge enlargement. The cost of even the minimum necessary additional high- 
way and bridge expansion to take care of CIA-Langley traffic would be appalling. 
Chain Bridge and Chain Bridge Road are already a nightmare at rush hours. 
Imagine the results if a CIA city were added to the present Langley-McLean 
population. ng 

Also the Government-owned tract at Langley is a lovely unspoiled area of wood- 
land and streams. By every adult consideration it should be turned over to the 
National Park Service for management as a wilderness area for posterity. Popu- 
lation pressure on our existing parks and wildlife refuges make it absolutely 
essential not to let the bulldozers gobble up such a God-given piece of unspoiled 
nature. 

A final weird, never-never quality of the CIA-Langley idea is (as you point 
out) that really suitable sites are waiting with open arms in the new Southwest 
Washington redevelopment area and also near Alexandria—not to mention in 
communities 50 or more miles away—for real civil-defense dispersal. 
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The CIA-Langley plan can only be explained as an unrealistic whim in the 
higher reaches of officialdom. 
NEILL PHILLIPS, 
Chairman, Conservation and Legislative Committee, Audubon 
Society of D.C. 


WASHINGTON. 


[Washington Post and Times Herald, November 26, 1955] 
CIA AND THE LANGLEY SITE 


I want to compliment the Washington Post and Times Herald on its editorials 
of November 4 and 22 upholding the application of planning principles for the 
selection of a CIA site. It was for good planning reasons that the Committee of 
100 on the Federal City on October 21 adopted a resolution favoring the Shirley 
Highway site over the Langley site. 

Since that time, and following the reports of Director Dulles and Consultant 
Gilmore D. Clark, before a joint meeting of the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission and the National Capital Regional Planning Council, but before the 
planners have taken action, as they will at their next meeting, the CIA let it be 
known that the Shirley Highway site had been rejected, apparently because of 
the consultant’s report that the land lies too low in relation to the highway and 
surrounding areas. 

It is our information that the Shirley Highway site is hilly, some of it 250 feet 
above sea level and 100 feet above the highway, and that the lowland would 
facilitate access to the highway. 

In view of the excessive cost to the Federal Government of highway, water, 
sewers and schools for the Langley site, as compared to the Shirley site where 
these utilities are immediately available without cost to the Federal Government, 
it would seem that these considerations should carry weight. But, even if the 
costs were identical, there is much to be said for preserving Langley as one of 
the few residential areas in the Washington metropolitan region where homes 
are surrounded by ample grounds. 

We hope that the editorial opinion you have expressed will be applied to the 
final decision for the CIA site. 

Maj. Gen. U.S. Grant ITI, 
President, American Planning and Civic Association. 
WASHINGTON. 


Neither the CIA officials themselves nor the planning experts they hired to 
support their own decision have ever shown any more than the most casual kind 
of attention to the problems that will be created if this agency locates at Langley. 
Here is just one example: 

The Clarke report assumes that by the time the CIA building at Langley will 
be ready for occupancy various highway developments, which they admit would 
be necessary, will be completed. They state this despite the fact that the only 
commitment which has ever been secured in writing from the Virginia State 
highway officials is for the completion of a fraction of the total developments 
which will be required. 

In addition, the CIA’s experts did not even mention, or consider, problems that 
would face the area during the construction of the building. 

This building will be over one-half the size of the Pentagon. It will be the 
second largest office building in the United States and will take 2 to 3 years to 
complete. 

The construction of such a building will require countless carloads of building 
materials—lumber, cement, etc. There is no way in the world to deliver the 
necessary quantities of material to the Langley site under the current road condi- 
tions serving the area. There is no railroad within miles of the project. The 
supplies would have to be delivered by truck along the existing narrow, hilly, two- 
lane road, either from the District across Chain Bridge or from the Rosslyn area. 

Virginia Route 123 and Chain Bridge are already inadequate to take care of 
the passenger traffic in the area. If Virginia residents who use Route 123 have 
to compete for 3 years with all the trucks which will be necessary to serve this 
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construction project, it will indeed be a horrible nightmare and the District of 
Columbia will inevitably feel its share of the traffic bottleneck. What a mess it 
will be! 
SAMUEL E. NEEL. 
McLEAN, VA. 


[Washington Post and Times Herald, December 7, 1955] 
ANYWHERE But LANGLEY 


“Approval” by the National Capital Regional Planning Council of the proposed 
Central Intelligence Agency site at Langley, Va., is typical of the confusion 
bordering on farce that has surrounded CIA’s efforts to bulldoze into this resi- 
dential area. Because of the death of an Alexandria member whose vote against 
the Langley site would have reversed the position of the Council, a Falls Church 
alternate was enabled to cast an affirmative vote. Because of a decision attrib- 
uted to the National Security Council that the CIA cannot locate its new buildings 
in Washington proper, the CIA is looking for a site that is neither fish nor fowl— 
neither dispersed nor really convenient. Because CIA officials seemingly are 
dead-set against use of the Winkler tract in Alexandria—among other reasons 
because they say the four-lane high-speed Shirley Highway is overlonded—they 
are doing their utmost to obtain a site bordering on a two-lane road that is far 
more overloaded and that would require enormous new construction. 

Ts it mot time to end this absurd situation in which the CIA pushes around all 
sound planning concepts for the estate and park area upstream from Washington? 
If there is civil defense reason to disperse the CIA headquarters, then let it be 
really dispersed—to Cumberland or even to Kalamazoo, where it could he a com- 
panion piece to the lonely and very much dispersed Civil Defense Administration 
at Battle Creek. If access to the White House is more important than dispersal, 
then let the new buildings be located in Alexandria, where they would be welcome 
and would not violate good planning: or in Washington, which was the first 
choice of CIA anyhow. Incidentally, with the new Constitution Avenue bridge, 
a CIA hendquarters near its present site in Foggy Bottom would cause less 
of a traffic problem than almost anywhere else. And if the name of the area 
bothers clearsighted intelligence officials, no donbt it could be changed to accom- 
modate them. 


[Chicago Tribune, December 23, 1955] 
Bie Ir Not Goop 


Plans of the Central Intelligence Agency to set up its headquarters in a new $50 
million building in the scenic residential area near Langley, Va., have aroused the 
residents of that community They think that 1 Government building second only 
in size to the Pentagon would spoil the countryside. They foresee an influx of 
cloak-and-dagger boys and of merchants and people in the service trades which 
will quintuple the area’s present population. 

The National Planning Commission agrees 6 to 4, with the Langley residents. 
The Commission says that new highway faciilties required by the agency and 
housing developments to accommodate its payroll and camp followers are out 
of all proportion to the result to be obtained. 

Nevertheless, Allen W. Dulles, Directr of the CIA and brother of the Secretary 
of State, is obdurate in insisting that the new headquarters stand on the shore 
of the Patomac at Langley and nowhere else. All indications are that the spy-in- 
chief will ignore the Planning Commission on the ground that he cannot be bound 
by any decision it makes. 

One consideration that seems to be overlooked in this controversy is the mon- 
strous size of the CIA operation disclosed. When one thinks of spies, he usually 
envisions a couple of sinister characters with hats pulled over their eves meeting 
in the month of an alley on a foggy night. But it is apparent that Mr. Dulles’ 
operation is more ambitious. 

He seems to boss one of the largest bureaucratic empires within the Govern- 
ment. What work does it perform that justifies the expenditure of so huge a 
sum as $50 million and requires the construction of 1 of the 2 or 3 biggest build- 
ings in the world? 
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As this outfit operates under the protection of extreme secrecy, as its size and 
budget and expenditures are hidden in the General Government budget, and as 
it can always turn aside Members of Congress or other questioners with refer- 
ences to the national security, nobody is in a position accurately to evaluate its 
activities. 

We do know that the Hoover Commission sharply criticized the performance 
of the CIA and contrasted its results unfavorably with those obtained by Soviet 
agents. So it can be wondered whether Allen Dulles is more interested in running 
a sort of country club than an intelligence operation that delivers the goods and 
contributes something to the security of the country. 

There has been a good deal of talk about constituting a congressional watch 
dog committee to keep tabs on the CIA. That is better than nothing, though the 
committee could expect many frustrations. Meanwhile, it would be well if some- 
one required Mr. Dulles to justify what looks like a Pharaonie ambition for 
monument building. 


(Washington Evening Star, February 4, 1956] 
PLANNING SOMERSAULT 


The closely divided vote by which the National Capital Planning Commission 
has reversed its previous split decision against the Langley site for the Central 
Intelligence Agency adds confusion to a thoroughly confusing picture. Only a 
month ago the Commission ruled that it would be wrong to build so large a Federal 
office building in a residential area so poorly equipped to sustain the impact. 
Now the agency, in an upside-down maneuver, is on record, 7 to 5, as favoring 
such a location. It is all rather bewildering. 

The pulling and hauling on this important matter reflect no credit on the 
planning principle. And the divided vote will encourage opponents of the CIA 
invasion of Langley to continue their fight—perhaps at the Capitol. They face 
an uphill battle, however, since Congress already has authorized the CIA to build 
there if that Agency finally decides it wants to do so. Furthermore, funds for 
extension of the George Washington Parkway to Langley have been approved. 

Soon or late, costly improvements to Chain Bridge and the District approaches 
will be necessitated by the Langley project. Perhaps some of these improve- 
ments would have to be made, anyway, in years to come. But there are no 
definite plans and no District money available now for any such undertaking in 
the foreseeable future. So if it becomes necessary to rebuild or replace Chain 
Bridge and its approaches for the benefit of the CIA, it should be clearly under- 
stood from the very outset that the job is not a proper charge against the District. 
There should be no indecision and confusion about this phase of the CIA pro- 
gram. 


[New York Times, April 13, 1956] 
BULLDOZER AT WORK 


Experience has shown time and time again that the bulldozer can be one of 
man’s most destructive weapons, as well as one of his most useful tools. In the 
truly enormous roadbuilding program now being projected, the bulldozer can and 
will be both, unless some precautions are taken. Engineering alone is not the 
answer; yet the inclination of our society is to leave it all to the engineers with- 
out too much regard for the elements of history, of beauty, of a spiritual and 
community life that, being fragile in themselves, fall so easily before the onrush 
of the bulldozer unless they are specially protected. * * * 

In Washington, D. C., one of the most powerful and autonomous of Govern- 
ment establishments, the Central Intelligence Agency, has been driving ahead 
with its plan to build a huge headquarters in a wooded tract overlooking the 
Potomat despite grave doubts as to the wisdom of the site by many professional 
planners. The area selected, already owned by the Government, might alter- 
natively be turned into a fine park area. There are other places where the CIA 
could build without violating good planning principles. 

The need everywhere is for long-range and balanced planning, and also for 
increasing attention to the intangibles that are so easily destroyed, but without 
which we as a nation cannot meaningfully live. 
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Prince GrorGe’s Country, MarYLAND, Srre ror CLA Buipine 


WITNESSES 
HARRY BOSWELL, JR. 
ARTHUR E. MIELKE 
T. B. SYMONS 


Mr. Symons. Mr. Chairman, for the record let me say that Mr. 
Harry Boswell, Jr., a member of our committee, has come in since the 
first record was made. 

I want to make a very brief statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. The fact is that we can be in session here only a few 
more minutes, 

Mr. Symons. Would you rather have us come back at another time / 

Mr. Manon. No. Since your statement is brief, we would be pleased 
to hear younow. What is the idea you wish to express / 

Mr. Symons. Our idea was that in the interest of economy and in 
the interest of efficiency and in the interest of the broad principles of 
developing our suburban area and the city of Washington that the 
committee and the Agency should give consideration to a site in 
Prince Georges County which will be much more economical, and we 
think more convenient and efficient, for the location of this magnificent 
Agency. 

Let me say in advance that none of us have any personal interest in 
this matter, save the general interest as represented by Mr. Fisher. 

Just to give you a general view of the situation, we have a map 
here [| indicating}. 

Mr. Manion. Where do you propose a location ? 

Mr. Symons. We propose a location at Good Luck Road, which is 
just south of Greenbelt, Md. Langley is over here [indicating]. 

Mr. Manon. You propose a site considerably east of the Langley 
site, which is in the Greenbelt area ? 

Mr. Symons. Which is south of the Greenbelt area. 


DISTANCE FROM ZERO MILESTONE 


Mr. Manion. How far is it from zero milestone / 

Mr. Symons. About 8.5 miles. You can make it in a 20-minute drive. 

Mr. Manion. 8.5 miles? 

Mr. Symons. Yes, sir. With the completion of the new bridge, 
Anacostia Bridge, and with the parkway to Baltimore and with the 
roads that are presently built it can be done. 


CONSIDERATION OF SITE BY CIA 


Mr. Mauion. Colonel White, has this cite been considered ? 

Mr. Wurre. Yes, sir; this site was very carefully considered. 

Mr. Manon. Why was it vetoed ? 

Mr. Wurrr. Because of the time and distance factors and the acces- 
sibility to employees. 

For example, from the Glendale Road to the zero milestone i is 13.5 
miles, and on the 28th of May at 8:15 in the morning from a starting 
time it took 34 minutes to get in. 
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On 08 25th of May, during the rush hour afternoon traffic, starting 
at 5:15 p. m. from the zero : milestone, it is a distance of 13.8 miles 
and it took 52 minutes to get there. It takes too long for key officials 
to get to the White House, State Department, and other places to which 
they must travel. 

Furthermore, if you look at the map and remember where our em- 
ployees live, there is no way to get them to this site except to drag them 
through the streets of W ashington, which already is congested, so this 
site from a time and distance fac tor, both from the standpoint of being 
able to get to the key people with whom we work and being able to get 
our employees to and from the site, was ruled out. 

Mr. Manion. Many would move to that general area, of course. 

Mr. Wurrr. They would have to. That is one of the things which 
we do not feel will happen at the Langley site, because they are more 
convenient, if anything, to the Langley site than to our present head- 
quarters, 

NEW ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Boswein. These figures were based on roads in existence at 
that time and did not consider roads under construction. As Mr. 
Symons pointed out, with the addition of the Anacostia River Bridge, 
which is about completed now, and the East Capitol Street Bridge, 
these connections now presently under construction, both time and 
distance figures used by Colonel White are significantly altered. 

In other words, the criteria used with reference to Langley were 
based on roads which were not even projected. 

With regard to this site, the CIA refused to use a consideration 
of roads then under construction, and used roads only then in exist- 
ence. 

Is that correct, Colonel White ? 

Mr. Wurrre. We obviously had to use the roads in existence. 

Mr. Manon. You are not using roads in existence on the Langley 
site; are you? 

Mr. Wire. No, sir. The George Washington Memorial Parkway 
already has been authorized. 

Mr. Mauon. These other things are, too. 

Mr. Wutrre. These other things would not alter the time situation, 
sir. 

I have run this as many as 15 or 20 times. The very best time that 
we have ever been able to make during, say, 1 o’clock in the after- 
noon, when nobody is going to and from out there, is about 24 minutes. 

When you get into the “rush-hour traflic, the East Capitol Street 
Bridge and the South C apitol Street Bridge are already congested. 
You cannot throw this in there. 

Mr. Symons. Did you try the Baltimore and Washington Parkway ? 

Mr. Wuire. It is terribly full. 

Mr. Symons. The Baltimore-Washington Parkway goes through 
this property. . 

Mr. Marion. This is the general idea you want to present ? 


NEED FOR BALANCED DEVELOPMENT OF WASHINGTON AREA 
Mr. Boswetu. We have another principle we want to present. Part 


of the criteria being used by the CIA and other agencies today with 
regard to the location of their present employees we ‘think is e ‘xtremely 
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unfortunate from the consideration of the ultimate development of 
this city of Washington, because the greatest balance with regard to 
population, both by age, wealth, and different categories of employ- 
ment, can be achieved, greatest stability for the National Capital 
can be achieved by a wide pattern of dispersal around the city. 

Mr. Mauon. In other words, if you locate all of your more im- 
portant agencies in one area you tend to put other areas of the metro- 
politan area in a worsened position ? 

Mr. Bosweti. That is right. This flies in the face of reason when 
we recognize the fluidity of employment in the District of Washing- 
ton and a study of change made in change of residents when the 
Bethesda Institute of Health and other places were established. Peo- 
ple do move to come to their places of employment. 

If agencies are located because the top people in certain top agen- 
cies live in the vicinity of certain of these agencies, where they are 
talking about locating them now, because many of the people pres- 
ently live there, if we continue this pattern we will warp the future of 
our National Capital. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you do not want a Spring Valley 
complex ? 

Mr. Boswett. That is right. We are developing that not with re- 
gard to the CIA only but with regard to many of the other agencies 
and their locations. We have the opportunity for a wide pattern of 
dispersal of the governmental office buildings, and we must recognize 
there is a wide divergence between the levels of employment. For 
example, the Census Bureau has a lot of file clerks on a lower wage 
level and the CIA has an extremely high wage level. 

If we are going to put all of the lower level agencies in the areas 
where the lower level people are presently located, and the higher level 
agencies in the area where the higher level people presently are lo- 
cated, we will keep warping the city in proportion completely in vari- 
ance with what we are able to do with our high-speed highways today. 

Mr. Manon. Speaking of high-level people, we do not have high- 
level people and low-level people. You mean from an income level ? 

Mr. Bosweti. That is so, from an income basis. We think it is wise 
and we think most planners would agree to that. 

At one time city growth was controlled by a system so that good- 
income people went beyond areas where good-income people presently 
were located, so our city pattern is somewhat warped, having a right 
and wrong side of the tracks. With high-speed highways and oppor- 
tunity to relocate employment, particularly in this National Capital 
area, we have a chance to have this dispersal not just on employment 
but also to avoid the homogeneous nature which was part of our past. 
If we have a possibility of establishing a heterogeneous population 
around the city, we no longer have a right and wrong side of the track. 

The principal arguments being advanced too frequently by Govern- 
ment agencies today is that here there is a right and wrong side of the 
track, we want to be on the right side, and they are warping the growth 
of the National Capital in a way we hope will not be accomplished. 


ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Symons. Here are 1,000 acres. The CIA can make it as lovely 


aspot asthey wish. It isless than a mile from the University uf Mary- 
land across there. 
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I disagree with our friend Colonel White because our records show 
you can reach this point in 20 minutes. We have tried it 2 or 3 times 
over new roads. 

The difference was 20 minutes to zero in Washington. 

Mr. Wutre. This discussion between us has been going on for about 
a year now. The best test that I know of who is right on this, in dis- 
cussing this with Mr. Gingry and Mr. Wells, your Maryland planners, 
we agreed to drive out there together. It took us 31 minutes to go 
out and 43 minutes to come back. 

Mr. Symons. When the roads were bad. 

Mr. Wire. We went out over the Washington-Baltimore Parkway. 
This was at noontime when there was no traflic on the road. 

Mr. Boswextt. The Washington-Baltimore Parkway is connected 
from here to New York Avenue. This is not the best route into town. 
The plans are now under way for a completion down through this 
point and into East Capitol Street. These roads are not available 
even though they are presently under construction. 


ATTITUDE OF AREA RESIDENTS 


Mr. Manon. How many people would probably sign a petition ask- 
ng you not to locate the CIA there ? 

Mr. Bosweii. The town officers and the local people are in com- 
plete agreement and have expressed their desire, as Colonel White 
knows. 

Mr. Symons. Including the vote by the county commission. 

Mr. Matton. The local authorities were in the Glendale area ? 

Mr. Boswett. Including the local people. All the local people in 
local meetings have said “ Yes, we want the CIA here.” Colonel White 
is acquainted with that. 

LAND AVAILABLE 


Mr. Symons. This is an aerial photo of the site. There are no 
homes in this 1,100-acre tract. It is very sparsely populated in the 
area, 

Mr. Osrertac. Who owns that land ? 

Mr. Boswetu. This is not just the Washington-Baltimore Parkway 
and Edmonston Road, but also the circumferential highway around 
the district which is adjacent to the site. You have not only the mat- 
ter of being able to locate directly into town but also from the stand- 
point of employees all the way around the city, being able to come in 
when the parkway is completed. 

I think anyone would recognize this is advanced in advance of the 
roads that are being talked of with regard to the Langley site. 

In other words, while neither one is there, this is ahead of the other. 
These are direct roads into town with dual highways connecting in 
and also a circumferential road into town. 


FACILITIES AVAILABLE 


Mr. Symons. Sewer, water, and power already is there, at no ex- 
pense whatever. And to think we would spend $10 million to provide 
those accommodations at Langley. It is preposterous to us. 

78170—56——20 
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I think this is something your committee wants to hear. We are 
not very far from Frien sie Airport. That is an asset for the 
rhein You are within a 30-minute drive and less than that to the 
F riendship Airport. We consider that as an asset rather than an 
objection. 

We appreciate the time. 

Mr. Manon. It is stimulating to have you here. 

Mr. Symons. I want you to think that we are interested only in the 
economy, efficiency, and welfare of the Agency, as well as the county 
and the District as a whole. We have nothing whatever to submit 
except earnest consideration of arguments that are apparent which 
Mr. Fisher presented. 

Mr. Boswety. We feel, not only with regard to CIA but dispersion 
of all Government agencies, this matter of balance in the city is one 
which must receive urgent consideration. 

Mr. Manon. I have observed that you undoubtedly feel that so many 
of our high-income people live in the Northwest, and they do not want 
to place important installations in the Washington area in a section 
which would make it more difficult for them. 

Mr. Symons. I can appreciate that. 

Mr. Bosweti. We have not minded being considered poor cousins. 
With the great steps we have taken in providing the finest sort of 
educational facilities and roads we are doing today, we think it is a 
shame that the Federal Government would compound this feeling that 
we will have to continue as poor customers because top people don’t 
want to live in our area. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Symons. The university is a half mile from here. I think this 
installation is comparable to anything around the District. It is not 
an area which would degrade the CTA or offer them any inconvenience. 
They have clean acreage; no buildings around here. They could make 
a lovely a spot there ‘with those 1,100 acres, with transportation on 
both sides; water, sewer, and everything. 

Thank you very much. 


CIA SITE CRITERIA 


Mr. Mieke. This is a set of criteria sent out by CLA for sites. One 
is for suburban and one for cities. 

Mr. Manon. Insert it in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Criteria for location of C. I. A. site—Suburban 





Factors Mandatory Desirable 


1. Time and distance to key points 10 miles and 20 minutes to zero mile- | 7 miles. 15 minutes. 


(official). stone. | 
2. Area (suitable topography) - - - atl 50 acres with 100 percent usability -| 70 to 100 acres. 
3. Accessibility: | 
(a) Access roads and highways..._| To handle 3,000 passenger cars per | 5,000 per hour and/or 
hour. 2 highways. 


(b) Public transportation - 


Available potential. 
4. Utilities: Sewer, water, power_ .- 


Available to site boundary -- -- 


Existing in sufficient 


size. 
5. Awallabihity Of site. .c6s6scccvconscesen eR Ss Se ee oe Immediately, 
6. Compatibility with existing and Recommendations of subcommittee 

proposed land use and comprehen- of NCPC and planning boards. 


sive plan. 
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Mr. Mieke. I would like to point out that in considering all sites 
other than the Langley site, all of these criteria were examined and ap- 
plied to the exact degree, whereas as a matter of fact if you want to 
travel from the Langley site to the White House, zero mile zone, you 


would have to use a helicopter to get there in the time limit that they 
point out. 


There are other considerations. They say utilities, sewer, water 
power, availability of site, compatability with existing and proposed 
land use, and comprehensive plans, all of these were applied to the 
minutest details to other sites which were advanced, whereas they were 
not applied in general to the Langley site. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

(The following excerpt from a pamphlet of the Prince Georges 
Chamber of Commerce was submitted for the record :) 


The Central Intelligence Agency has listed six factors with “mandatory” and 
“desirable” criteria applicable to each in connection with a site for a head- 
quarters’ installation. 

The criteria and how they apply to the proposed Prince Georges County site 
are: 

1. Time and distance to key points: Mandatory, 10 miles and 20 minutes to 
Zero Milestone (the White House) ; or, desirable, 7 miles and 15 minutes. 

The distance to Zero Milestone is 8.5 miles. When the express approaches 
to the East Capitol Street Bridge are completed, the driving time will be 
between 18 and 20 minutes. The bridge will be opened to traffic in November 
1955. 

2. Area (suitable topography) : Mandatory, 50 acres with 100 percent usability ; 
or, desirable, 70 to 100 acres. 

The Federal Government (Interior Department) owns 1,100 acres at the 
proposed site. Except for streams, the entire tract has 100 percent usability. 

3. Accessibility : 

(a) Aecess roads and highways: Mandatory, to handle 3,000 passenger cars 
per hour; or, desirable, 5,000 cars per hour. 

(b) Public transportation: Mandatory (only), available potential. 

Five major traffic arteries (Baltimore-Washington Parkway, U. S. Route 
No. 1, Queens Chapel Road-Michigan Avenue, Edmonston Road, and New 
Hampshire Avenue) could accommodate many more than the “desirable” 
5,000 cars per hour. In addition, cross-county roads—supplying excellent 
“around Washington” routes—are either being built or improved at the 
present time. : 

Nearby Greenbelt has bus facilities and the Capital Transit Company op- 
erates a line to within a short distance of the site. 

4. Utilities—sewer, water, power: Mandatory, available to site boundary ; or, 
desirable, existing in sufficient size. 

Water and sewer lines run directly past the site. City power is available. 

5. Availability of site: Mandatory, 2 years; or, immediately. 

Since the Government owns this site it is, of course, immediately available. 

6. Compatibility with existing and proposed land use and comprehensive plan : 
Mandatory (only), recommendations of subcommittee of the National Capital 
Planning Commission and Planning Boards. 

Since there is no construction in the immediate area of the site, the pro- 
posed CIA headquarters would set the land use pattern. The Maryland- 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission, the county governmental 
body (Board of County Commissioners) and the residents of nearby com- 
munities (Greenbelt, College Park) have expressed eagerness for such an 
installation at the proposed site. 


(The following information was submitted for the record :) 


The December issue of Planning and Civic Comment, the official publication 
of the American Planning and Civie Association and the National Conference on 
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State Parks, with headquarters in Washington’s Union Trust Building, has this 
to say of the choice of Langley, Va., for the CIA headquarters: 

“However, in the city of Washington the location of new Federal buildings 
involves a process of conforming to the comprehensive plan and coordinating 
with citywide utilities. Under the dispersal plan adopted for defense purposes, 
and in the location of Federal buildings in the metropolitan area around Wash- 
ington, there are in the existing communities many planning decisions to be 
reached. It is not simply a matter of the Federal agency deciding where it would 
like to be located regardless of the impact on the community. And when the 
agency is a large one which may employ some 10,000 persons, there should be 
taken into consideration the existing and potential access roads and bridges, the 
availability of water, sewers, schools and shopping conveniences. States and 
counties are frequently in no financial position to provide these promptly, but, 
if a site can be found which does offer these facilities, there is no reason for the 
Federal Government to undertake a large capital investment for a site not so 
served. 

“It is upon these principles that the Committee of 100 on the Federal City 
of the American Planning and Civie Association has opposed the location of 
the Central Intelligence Agency at Langley, Va., where a community pattern 
for gracious living has been developed over a long period of years, where 
there are at present no adequate access roads and bridges, where, apparently, 
the proponents of the site are depending unduly on the building in the near 
future of the George Washington Memorial Parkway for a use to which it 
should never be subjected. A parkway in hilly country is not designed for 
maximum traffic and is limited to passenger cars. In any case, the parkway 
is authorized and will be built when Congress appropriates the money, but 
it will not provide the business access highway which the CIA evidently ex- 
pects it to be. 

“If the CIA headquarters were to be located where the dispersal act would 
indicate, the site would be further from Washington than any of those con- 
sidered. But as a special dispensation Congress has authorized the CIA to choose 
a site nearer the White House. Since there are other sites which meet all 
the criteria set up, there is no excuse for disrupting the Langley neighborhood, 
for taking over Federally-owned land that should be preserved as open space 
and watershed cover, for jeopardizing the Memorial Parkway by subjecting it 
to punishing uses, and by forcing the Federal Government to assume costs 
of utilities which there is little prospect that the State of Virginia or the 
county of Fairfax will provide promptly.” 


(The following letter was received for inclusion in the record 
from the Wilderness Society :) 


JUNE 5, 1956. 
Hon. GrorcE H. MAHON, 
Chairman, Appropriations Subcommittee on Military Construction, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MAHON: I understand that your subcommittee has been 
considering appropriations for a new CIA central headquarters agency. There 
has been discussion about locating these quarters on part of the Bureau of 
Public Roads property near Langley, Va. 

The proposed site near Langley is ideally suited to use as a public park. Its 
rolling meadows, stands of wildflowers, and hardwood forests, together with 
a mile and a half of shore line along the Potomac, and the presence of wild- 
life such as opossum and deer, and varieties of birds, add to the public interest 
= re — park values of the area from Chain Bridge to and including 

mea als. 

It would not be in the interest of sound planning to disregard and lose 
these public park values. It would be advisable to locate the proposed CIA 
central headquarters agency on some other site where such values could not 
be impaired. 


I should very much appreciate your consideration of these views and would 
like to have this statement of them included in the record. 
Sincerely yours, 


Howarkp ZAHNISER. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND HEALTH, 


EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


JOHN E. FOGARTY, Rhode Island, Chairman 


ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ, New JOHN TABER, New York 
Mexico, chairman for related T. MILLET HAND, New Jersey 


agencies BEN F. JENSEN, Iowa 
HENDERSON LANHAM, Georgia 


WINFIELD K. DENTON, Indiana 


WEDNESDAY, J UNE 6, 1956. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 
Manpbatrory Pay Costs ann Unirorm ALLOWANCES 
WITNESSES 

ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER 
JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 
DR. C. K. HIMMELSBACH, CHIEF, DIVISION OF HOSPITALS 


Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us this morning a communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States transmitting proposed appropriations and 
authorizations for the fiscal year 1957, and for other purposes, and 
we have a few items that have been referred to this subcommittee. 

The first three are about the same. They refer to the Public Health 
Service—“Grants for hospital construction,” “Public Health Service” 
and “Indian health activities,” which have to do with pay costs and 
uniform allowances under Public Laws 492 and 497 passed earlier this 
session. 

We will place in the record at this point the pertinent sections of 
House Document 405 and the prepared statement relating to each of 
these three items. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


“GRANTS FOR HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


“The unobligated balance of funds appropriated under this head for the fiscal 
year 1955, for rehabilitation facilities, may be transferred to other appropriations 
to Public Health Service available for salaries and expenses for the fiscal year 
1956, in such amounts, not exceeding a total of $350,000, as may be necessary to 
meet the increased costs authorized by the Act of April 27, 1956 (Public Law 492), 
and the Act of April 30, 1956 (Public Law 497).” 

This proposed provision is necessary in order to make available from funds 
which would otherwise lapse on June 30, 1956, the amounts which are required 
for increased pay for May and June 1956 to medical and dental commissioned 
officers of the Public Health Service in accordance with the provisions of the 
act of April 30, 1956 (Public Law 497), and to provide allowances for uniforms 


and equipment to be paid to certain officers in accordance with the act of April 27, 
1956 (Public Law 492). 
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OPENING STATEMENT BY CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, ON 1957 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES FOR TRANSFERS FROM “GRANTS FOR HOSPITAL Con- 
STRUCTION” 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the appropriation language 
which we are recommending would permit the Public Health Service to transfer 
such funds, not in excess of $350,000, as are needed to meet increased costs occa- 
sioned during May and June 1956 by the enactment of Public Laws 492 and 497. 
Estimates of these costs were not included in the regular budget submission. It is 
proposed to make the recommended transfers from funds appropriated in 1955 
for grants for construction of rehabilitation facilities; these funds expire for 
purposes of obligation on June 30, 1956, and it is estimated that there will be a 
substantial balance available as of that date. 

Public Law 492, approved April 27, 1956, provides an allowance of $250 for 
uniforms and equipment to be paid to each officer of the three lowest commis- 
sioned grades who is required to wear the uniform in the performance of his 
assignment. The cost of this legislation in 1956 will be $129,750, for 519 officers. 

Public Law 497, approved April 30, 1956, requires that medical and dental 
officers be credited with additional constructive longevity. The longevity credit 
determines the rate of basic compensation payable within the grade. This law 
also increases the special pay for medical and dental officers with more than 2 
years of service from $100 per month to $150, $200, or $250 per month, depending 
upon length of service. The cost of these pay adjustments during 1956 will be 
$303,558. 

Of the total cost of these two new laws, $433,308, it is planned to absorb within 
currently available funds the amount of $84,008, and to finance the balance, or 
$349,300, by the transfers as here recommended. While these costs for a 2-month 
period do not appear large when related to total Public Health Service appropria- 
tions, our ability to absorb is limited because of proximity to the end of the 
fiscal year, and because of substantial absorption made in connection with earlier 
pay legislation and other mandestory items of increased cost. For example, two 
prior pay increase laws, Public Laws 20 and 94, increased our operating costs 
by $6,470,000; of this amount the programs have had to absorb $2,322,000 less 
such relief as may be obtained from minor transfers authorized by the Second 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956, 

Cost figures by individual appropriation items are shown in the table included 
in the justification material. I shall be glad to attempt to answer any questions 
you may have on these estimates. 


“Pupnic HEALTH SERVICE 


“For additional amounts for appropriations to the Public Health Service, as 
follows: 

‘Assistance to States, general’, $90,000; 

‘Vencreal diseases’, $55,000; 

‘Tuberculosis’, $35,000; and 

‘Foreign quarantine service’, $70,000." 

These amounts are necessary to provide funds required for payment of in- 
creased pay to medical and dental commissioned officers of the Public Health 
Service in accordance with the provisions of the act of April 30, 1956 (Publie 
Law 497), and to provide allowances for uniforms and equipment to be paid to 
certain officers in accordance with the act of April 27, 1956 (Public Law 492). 


OPENING STATEMENT BY CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER, PuBLIC HvaALTH SERVICE ON 1957 
SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES FOR “ASSISTANCE TO SrATES, GENERAL :” “CONTROL OF 


VENEREAL DISEASES ;” “CONTROL OF TUBERCULOSIS ;” AND “FOREIGN QUARANTINE 
SERVICE” 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, two items of legislation approved 
during April 1956 have increased the operating costs of the Public Health Service. 
Estimates of these costs were not included in the regular budget submission. 

Public Law 492, approved April 27, 1956, provides an allowance of $250 for 
uniforms and equipment to be paid to each officer of the three lowest commis- 
sioned grades who is required to wear the uniform in the performance of his 
assignment. The cost of this legislation in 1957 will be $63,500. 
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Public Law 497, approved April 30, 1956, requires that medical and dental 
officers be credited with additional constructive longevity. The longevity credit 
determines the rate of basic compensation payable within the grade . This law 
also increases the special pay for medical and dental officers with more than 2 
years of service from $100 per month to $150, $200, or $250 per month, depending 
upon length of service. The cost of these pay adjustments during 1957 will be 
$2,494,900. 

Of the total net costs of these two new laws, $2,558,400, it is planned to absorb 
within the regular appropriations the amount of $728,400, with the balance of 
$1,880,000 being recommended as supplemental appropriations. Of this latter 
amount, $1,580,000 is included in four supplemental estimates for program in- 
crease which the committee also has before it for consideration. The balance, or 
$250,000, is required in appropriation accounts for which no program supple- 
mental is pending. Appropriation of the proposed amounts is recommended in 
order to permit the service programs involved to be carried out at the levels con- 
templated in the budget as originally considered by the Congress. 

Cost figures by individual appropriation items are shown in the table included 
in the justification material. I shall be glad to attempt to answer any questions 
you may have on these esimates. 


“INDIAN HEALTH ACTIVITIES 
“For an additional amount for “Indian health activities,” $650,000." 


This proposed supplemental appropriation includes $300,000 needed for incen- 
tive pay for commissioned officers, as authorized by the act of April 30, 1956 
(Public Law 497). The remaining $350,000 is needed to cover the cost of con- 
verting approximately 490 positions in Alaska from “crafts, protective, and cus- 


todial” salaries to wage board rates, and to meet the full cost of conversions in 
the United States. 


OPENING STATEMENT BY CHIEF, DIVISION OF INDIAN HEALTH, PusLic HEALTH 
SERVICE, ON SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 1957 FoR “INDIAN HEALTH ACTIVITIES” 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committe, the Division of Indian Health 
of the PHS has submitted for your consideration a request for supplemental 
funds in the amount of $650,000 for the fiscal year 1957. This sum is needed for 
payment of two items of expense which have arisen subsequent to the preparation 
of the 1957 budget. 

The first item in the amount of $300,000 represents increased pay cost for doc- 
tors and dentists under Public Law 497 dated April 30, 1956. This act provides 
for a higher rate of incentive pay and for accelerated credit for duration of 
service. Calculated on a position by position basis the increased cost for Public 
Law 497 will be $300,000. 

The second item, in the amount of $350,000 is for increased expense for salaries 
of wage-board employees. When the health function was transferred from the 
Department of Interior to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
we were informed that there would be no increase in wage-board salaries by 
reason of conversion from CPC positions to wage-board rates. However, such 
conversion in Alaska, calculated on a position-by-position basis, required an in- 
crease in annual salary rates in the amount of $304,000. The remainder of this 
requirement, $46,000 arises as the effect of recent resurveys of wage-board 
sularies in the continental United States. 


Mr. Focarry. Who will give us a résumé of these requests? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hartow. I would like to do that. 

The Medical and Dental Procurement Act of 1956 to which you have 
made indirect reference, because it has to do with an increase in pay 
costs, gives us two categories of expenditure which increase the cost 
of the commission corps of the Public Health Service. The act au- 
thorizes four additional cumulative years of service for medical and 
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dental officers to cover the period of their professional education. 
That is a service credit for pay purposes. 

An additional year of service is authorized for medical officers to 
cover the period of their medical internship, or its equivalent. These 
additional credits, however, may be reduced if the officers have re- 
ceived other similar credits. An example of that would be an officer 
who was appointed under a law which authorized him to be appointed 
in the same place in his grade that the lowest ranking officer in that 
grade occupied at the time. If the lowest ranking officer had 4 or 5 
years credit, this credit authorized by this law would be reduced by 
that amount. 

On promotion and seniority credit, the act authorizes medical officers 
to be credited with 1 additional year of promotion and seniority in 
grade credit to cover the period of medical internship. So what it 
amounts to is the dental officers get 4 additional years’ credit and the 
medical officers 5. 

Mr. Focarry. Why is that? 

Mr. Hartow. Because of the provision in the act for an additional 
vear to cover medical internship, which the dentists, of course, do not 
have. 

The other act to which you referred is an act which authorizes the 
payment of $250 uniform allowance to commissioned officers who are 
required to wear their uniforms, and is limited to the officers in the 
three bottom grades of the service, the officers who have the equivalent 
of Army grade of second leutenant, first lieutenant, and captain. 
That act takes effect on May 1, 1956. 

Mr. Foearry. It is already effective? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes. So we have for 2 months in the fiscal year 1956 
the additional obligations created by these acts. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say here this creates a very serious 
situation with respect to our 1956 appropriation. I have been in 
Government since 1918. I participated in a small way in the prep- 
aration of the first budget that was gotten together under the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921, and in all my experience I do not recall 
a year in which our appropriations have been subject to so much 
pressure in the way of additional obligations created by legislation 
and increased costs of various kinds, most of which apply to the per- 
sonal services activities. We have computed in the Public Health 
Service that our additional costs from these sources are approximately 
$8.800,000. 

Now, we have been before Congress for supplementals, and we have 
had from Congress to apply against those costs about $4,160,000 in 
the way of supplemental appropriations, which leaves about $4,600,000 
of obligations which we have had to absorb, as the term is used. 

Well, I think this term isa misnomer. What it means is a reduction 
in programs. You cannot absorb these items without cutting down 
expenditures, and in the Public Health Service money is energy, and 
when you take money out you take energy out of the program. This 
is particularly serious with respect to our appropriation for hospital 
and medical care, which is the appropriation, as you know, with 
which we operate our system of Public Health Service hospitals, ex- 
clusive, of course, of the Indian Service hospitals. 

The two acts to which I am addressing myself have increased our 
costs in that appropriation for 1956 by almost $270,000. 
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I, sir, am at a loss to know how we can keep the hospitals operating 
unless we do get relief from this committee. I have never been be- 
fore you when I was more earnest and more sincere in saying we are 
in areal emergency in respect to our hospital operations. 

A number of our other appropriations are also very tight. 

TERM OF AVAILABILITY OF HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 

For 1956, the proposal in the document before you was to authorize 
a transfer not to exceed $350,000 from the hospital construction ap- 
propriation, the Hill-Burton program. Everybody, I think, has as- 
sumed, up to this time at least, that that appropriation was available 
only for 2 years, notwithstanding the fact that the language in the 
appropriation act says it is to remain available until expended. How- 
ever, in yesterday's record there is a statement by Senator Hill made 
on the floor of the Senate to the effect that he has had the committee 
staff consult the General Accounting Office and they have informed 
him this money does not expire in a 2-year period but remains avail- 
able, both for obligations and for payment of obligations, for an in- 
definite period. That throws a little different light on this situation 
here because if yon were to authorize us to transfer $350,000 from 
that appropriation, we would be using money that otherwise would 
go into the program, If you will accept a suggestion, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is this: 


SURPLUS FUNDS IN POLIO PROGRAM 


Congress has appropriated $57,800,000 for grants to the States for 
the poliomyelitis vaccination program. We have had a second re- 
duction in price on the vaccine, and there will be a balance of at least 
$3 million in that $57,800,000 appropriation, and we can carry out to 
the full extent the program contemplated by the act with that saving 
in the appropriation. 

You will recall, I am sure, that our original estimate for the second 
half of that program was $30 million, and we had price reductions 
which resulted in your reducing the appropriation, so that the polio- 
myelitis appropriation could very well be used if you would approve 
it for the payment of these obligations rather than the hospital con- 
struction appropriation. 

Mr. Focarry. As I understand it, you are asking for $350,000; is 
that right? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes. 


EXTENT TO WHICH COSTS ARE BEING ABSORBED 


Mr. Focarry. And that will cover all costs? 

Mr. Harrow. No, sir. The total cost of that act in 1956 is a little 
in excess of $433,000. 

Mr. Focarry. So you have absorbed about $83,000 already ? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes. 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for $350,000 for the remainder of 
this fiscal year? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. To cover these two costs? 
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You talked about absorbing $4,600,000 of increased costs under 
legislation such as this we are discussing. This committee has not 
asked you to absorb any of that, Mr. Harlow. 

Mr. Hartow. No, sir. That has been in the normal process of 
budgeting. It is the usual experience when we have a pay increase. 
It amounts almost to a requirement that a considerable portion of it 
be absorbed, and these are practically all pay items. 

Mr. Lanna. A requirement by whom? Are you referring to the 
Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Harrow. In the last analysis, yes. 

Mr. Focarry. We have not required you to absorb these costs—this 
committee. 

Mr. Hartow. As far as I recall, you have appropriated practically 
all the money that you were asked to. 

Mr. Focarry. Right. 


TYPE OF FINANCING 


How was this presented to the Bureau of the Budget, this request 
for $350,000? Was it presented as a direct appropriation, or trans- 
fer, or what ? 

Mr. Hariow. It was presented to the Bureau of the Budget as a 
request for language authorizing the direct payment of these obliga- 
tions out of the hospital construction appropriation, and the Budget 
Bureau has amended it to provide for an authorization to transfer 
out of that appropriation rather than direct payment. 

Mr. Focarry. I personally am not in favor of either method. I 
think when Congres passes laws that incur increased costs you should 
come to the Congress and ask for a direct appropriation for that 
particular cost, because when we get into transfers of moneys that 
we have already appropriated, it seems to me then we lose something 
in connection with accounting for appropriations by the various activi- 
ties of the Department. I think the best way is to come in and request 
an outright appropriation, and if there is to be some money left over 
in the hospital construction program, or the polio program, then this 
committee ought to be informed so that that amount can be rescinded 
and go back to the Treasury. In that way we will know where we 
are at all times. I do not know how the rest of the committee feel, 
but that is a suggestion that I am going to make to them. If you 
think that there is $3 million that is not going to be spent out of the 
$57 million appropriated for the polio vaccination program, we ought 
to rescind the $3 million at this time and then appropriate in new 
money the $350,000 to pay the cost of these public laws, 492 and 497, 
for the rest of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Harrow. Mr. Chairman, when you started your remarks with 
respect to transfers, my heart went up into my mouth. It went down, 
though, before you had finished when you indicated to us that there 
was a way of getting out of this dilemma. 

Mr. Focarry. I am for appropriating the necessary money. We 
passed these laws and I want to see them carried out. I do not want 
to see it absorbed. I think that it should be done in a way so that we 
will know what we are doing and we will not be shifting it from some 
other source. 
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Is that all we are going to have out of this second reduction in the 
cost of vaccine, $3 million ¢ 


SURPLUS FUNDS IN POLIO PROGRAM 


Mr. Harvow. It looks like it will be a little in excess of $4 million, 
but I used the $3 million in order to be absolutely safe. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is there any other place where we could rescind some 
money ‘ 

Mr. Hartow. I know of none at this time. The $8 million increase 
in cost that I have spoken of has put us right up against the bit on 
practically every item of appropriation we have. Right now we are 
doing everything we can to save money in order to keep within our 
available appropriations. 

Mr. Focarry. You think at the present time because of the second 
reduction in the price of polio vaccine we could rescind about $4 
million ? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes; that is our present estimate. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Harlow. 


1957 REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Hartow. Mr. Chairman, do you want me to talk to the 1957 
items for the same purpose / 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Mr. Hartow. For 1957, Mr. Chairman, we have presented what 
you indicated in the first instance you wanted, that is, estimates for 
direct appropriations of funds to cover the costs of these two acts. 

Mr. Focarry. Tell us what the cost will be and how much will be 
absorbed, and so forth. 

Mr. Hartow. The cost of these items in 1957, Mr. Chairman, we 
estimate to be $2,494,900. 

Now, the items which appear in this document which will be used 
to apply against that total cost are $1,830,000—and let me correct a 
statement here. I said the cost of these acts was $2,494,900. That is 
only the pay adjustment. If we add the uniform cost to that the total 
is $2,558,400, of which we plan to absorb $728,400 with a balance of 
$1,830,000 being recommended as a supplemental appropriation as 
follows: 

Assistance to the States in general, $90,000; control of venereal dis- 
eases, $55,000; control of tuberculosis, $35,000; foreign quarantine 
service, $70,000; control of communicable diseases, $60,000; hospital 
and medical care, $1,200,000; Indian Health Service, $300,000 ; salaries 
and expenses, Public Health Service, $20,000. 

Those last four items are a part of the document that you have be- 
fore you because they are programed items. 

Mr. Focarry. What about the National Institutes of Health / 

Mr. Hartow. These are 1957 items, Mr. Chairman, and the House 
increased the budget by approximately $10 million in the National 

[Institutes of Health. The Senate has gone up to a larger figure. Of 
course, nobody knows what the final figures will be, but we assume 
out of those increases we will be able to take care of those costs for the 
National Institutes of Health. 
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Mr. Fogarty. The Senate increased the amounts for venereal dis- 
ease control and tuberculosis also, did they not ? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes. At the time we sent up this document we had 
no inkling that those items would go up. 

Mr. Fogarry. Now that you know what has happened, do you want 
to revise those figures a little ? 

Mr. Hartow. I have not had time to, Mr. Chairman. I will be glad 
to take a good hard look at them, however. 


ADVISABILITY OF DEFERRING ACTION 


Mr. Focarry. In view of the fact that the Senate has just passed 
the 1957 appropriation bill and it has yet to go to conference, what 
harm to this program would there be if we let this go until January 
of next year? 

Mr. Hartow. It is difficult to say that there would be any real harm 
if it was definitely understood all around you expected these items 
to come up later on for the cost of these two acts in 1957. However, we 
did have a rather disconcerting experience with respect to certain pay 
increase items for 1956 where it was our understanding you did not 
even have hearings on the document that came up because that was 
only a part of the increased cost. It was for commissioned officers’ pay, 
and you wanted to consider that when you had the estimates for the 
civilian pay increase. We got involved in what appeared to be some 
technical belief on the part of the executive establishment that once 
Congress had turned down an estimate there was no basis on which it 
could be resubmitted. Mr. Kelly is quite familiar with that. 

Mr. Kerry. I certainly agree with Mr. Harlow because we had this 
problem last year. The interpretation of the antideficiency statute is 
that the Director of the Bureau of the Budget can only authorize you 
to spend on a deficiency basis when the Congress has enacted legisla- 
tion which will require a greater expenditure and has not had the op- 
portunity to take that into consideration in appropriating funds. It 
was argued last year that having submitted an estimate of the cost of 
the commissioned officers’ pay that the Congress did have the oppor- 
tunity to consider the funds and had rejected them. We were partially 
successful in overcoming that this year, but I would hate to try it again 
without a clear legislative history. 

Mr. Harrow. Just one additional thing that I might say, Mr. Chair- 
man, along that line, but on a different tack. 

As a man who has had some part in the financial management of 
the Public Health Service for a number of years, when it comes to 
planning programs I would rather have a little less money that I 
know is available than take a chance of getting a little more later on. 

Mr. Focarry. What is vour next item ? 

Mr. Hartow. That covers those two items. I do not know the 
order that you propose to consider the rest. 


INDIAN HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focarry. The Indian Health Activities, it is the same sort of 
thing. It is a $350,000 item. Are you going to talk to that ? 

Mr. Hartow. Dr. Shaw is here, and he can do it. In addition to 
the uniform and commissioned officers’ pay which appears there, we 
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have an item for Wage Board reconsiderations in Alaska which stems 
from the fact that when we took over that program we were told 
by the people in the Bureau of Indian Affairs they had already 
made those conversions, so we did not estimate any money for them 
and we found out that they had not and it is going to cost us that much 
additional. 

Mr. Fogarry. How much is the total cost 

Mr. Hartow. We are asking for a total increase of $650,000 for the 
Indian health program. 


HospiraLs anp Mepicat Carre 


Mr. Focarry. We will now take hospitals and medical care. The 
pertinent section of House Document No. 403 and the prepared state- 
ment will be placed in the record and we will then be glad to have you 
comment on this request. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


“HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL CARE 


“For an additional amount for ‘Hospitals and medical care,’ including 
payment of claims for certain structures at Carville, Louisiana, as 
authorized by law, $1,225,000." 


This proposed supplemental appropriation includes $1,200,000 needed for uni- 
forms and incentive pay for commissioned officers, as authorized by the act 
of April 27, 1956 (Public Law 492), and the act of April 30, 1956 (Public Law 
497). The remaining $25,000, authorized by H. R. 5787 as passed by both Houses 
of Congress, is needed to settle claims for residences of patients, constructed at 
patients’ expense at the Public Health Service hospital at Carville, La. This will 
permit the hospital to assume responsibility for the buildings as part of the 
hospital operation. 


OPENING STATEMENT BY CHIEF, DIVISION OF HOSPITALS, PUBLIC HEALTI SERVICE, 
ON SUPPLEMENTAL ESTrIMATE 1957 FOR “TlOSsPITALS AND MEpDICAL CARE” 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Division of Hospitals has 
subinitted for your consideration a request for supplemental funds in the amount 
of $1,225,000 for the fiscal year 1957. This sum is needed to pay for three items 
of expense resulting from laws enacted after the estimate for 1957 was prepared. 

The largest part of the request is for increased pay for doctors and dentists 
under Public Law 497, dated April 30, 1956. This act provides for a higher rate 
of incentive pay and for accelerated credit for duration of service. Calculated on 
a position by position basis, the increased cost to the hospitals and medical care 
appropriation for this purpose will be $1,136,500. 

The second item in the amount of $63,500, is to provide an allowance of $250 
to each officer in the junior assistant, assistant and senior assistant grade for uni- 
forms, as provided by Public Law 492, dated April 27, 1956. This cost was com- 
puted by multiplying the number of officers expected to be eligible for this pay- 
ment in 1957 by the amount of payment. : 

The third item of $25,000 is to provide funds to settle claims for private resi- 
dences erected by patients at their own expense on the grounds of the Public 
Health Service hospital at Carville, La. This will enable the hospital administra- 
tion to assume proper jurisdiction over and responsibility for such structures as 
a part of the hospital operation. It will also enable the Service to control, main- 
tain, repair, and assign on a therapeutic basis, those structures which are con- 
sidered suitable for continued use of patients. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Harrow. The only additional amount there, in addition to the 
pay cost item, is an appropriation of $25,000 in order to enable us to 
discharge the obligations that result from the enactment by Congress 
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of Public Law 527 which briefly authorized to be appropriated not 
co exceed $25,000 to remain available until June 30, 1958, to enable the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to settle or compromise 
all claims by various persons of right or title to or interest in certain 
structures which were erected prior to January 1, 1954, by patients 
of the Public Service hospital at Carville, La., at their own expense 
on the grounds of the hospital. We want to take over those buildings 
as property of the Government. r 

Mr. Focarry. Why was this legislation recommended ? 

Mr. Harrow. I will have to call on Dr. Himmelsbach for that. 

Dr. Himmetsracn. Over a period of years, some time subsequent to 
1936—between then and 1950, I believe—a number of patients were 
given cursory permission to erect dwellings for themselves in order to 
preserve the family relationships. This was considered to be a thera- 
peutic thing and it undoubtedly was. There are a number of families 
or family situations in Carville, and the way the dormitories are built 
with houses for men and houses for women, and various subcategoriza- 
tions, there is no provision in the dormitories for families to live to- 
gether. This is not a good thing in a long-term illness like leprosy 
where an individual may be in a hopsital for 19, 15, or 20 vears. , 

So this sort of thing just grew up as a custom with those individuals 
who had enough money to get enough lumber, bricks, or mortar to 
erect, or have erected, on a spot designated by the medical officer in 
charge, a place to live as a family. 

Over a period of time deterioration has set in. Since they are not 
Federal property, the Government did not participate in the upkeep. 
The construction standards in some instances were suboptimal and the 
furnishing of electricity, the disposition of sewage, the furnishing of 
water and all of those things became problems and grew over a period 
of time. It reached a stage where it was considered necessary to dis- 
continue the practice of adding to this subcommunity and that was 
done. We feel that the matter has gotten to a stage where the Govern- 
ment should recognize it officially and take over. Some of the houses 
should be preserved. We should improve them. We should use them 
and do so in a therapeutic fashion as dictated by the physicians of the 
hospital rather than by the economy of the individuals. With the 
conversion of electricity from direct to alternating current. there will 
be added problems of safety. 

With the planned installations of a sewage treatment plant next year 
there arises the problem of hooking these dwellings in. Some of the 
dwellings should perhaps be discontinued because of the fact that they 
cannot be brought up to adequate levels. 

So, in order to resolve what legally is quite an equivocal situation, 
it seemed this was the better way of approaching the solution—for 
the Government to gain control without affecting adversely any theo- 
retical or actual title that these patients might have to the property. 

Mr. Focarry. In the future that same arrangement is not going to 
be condoned ? 

Dr. Hirersnacn. It will not be condoned. Buildings will be pre- 
scribed as a medical thing rather than determined upon the basis of 
the economy of the individuals. 

Mr. Focarry, And you will not allow patients to build their own 
homes on Federal property ? 

Dr. Hraersractr. That will be discontinued. 
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Mr. Focarry. Is there any other branch of the Government allow 
ing anything like this? 

Dr, Himmenspacn. I do not know. 

Mr. Wann. Youare asking for $25,000 for this purpose ? 

Dr. HWimawensnacnu. Yes. 

Mr. Hanp. What are you going to do with the $25,000% Will that 
be to pay individual persons ? 

Dr. Hlimmenspacn. Yes, 

Mr. Hanp. For whatever claim of title they have ? 

Dr. Tfimmensnacu. Yes, for the equity that they have acquired 
through actual investment, through will and through transfer. 

Mr. Tfanp. It represents, generally speaking, the actual cost sis 
tained ? 

Dr. Himmecssnacn. That is the rough estimate. This is an estimate. 
The estimate was arrived at in cooperation with the representatives 
of the Public Buildings Service. 

Mr. Hanp. Presumably the Government actually has had title to 
those places from the beginning, since they were built on Federal land. 

Dr. Himaersnacn. That has been one point of view, yes. 

Mr. Hanp. And whatever claim they have, legally or equitably, this 
fund is supposed to dissipate that ? 

Dr. HWiwersrnacn. Yes. 

Mr. Hann. That is a small amount of money. How many houses 
are involved ? 

Dr. Hiamerssacu. I do not know precisely. I think in the neigh- 
borhood of 12. They are rather small and are chiefly of frame con- 
struction. 

Mr. Hanp. They will average roughly about $2,000 apiece? 

Dr. Hiorenerspacnu. Yes. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6, 1956. 
Conrron oF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 
WITNESSES 


DR. THEODORE J. BAUER, MEDICAL OFFICER IN CHARGE, COM- 
MUNICABLE DISEASE CENTER 

DR. OTIS L. ANDERSON, CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES 

ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER 

JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Focarry. We will take up the item of control of communicable 
diseases. The pertinent section of House Document No. 403 and the 
prepared statement will be placed in the record, and then we will 
appreciate an explanation from you, Dr. Bauer. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

“COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 
“For an additional amount for ‘Communicable diseases’, $540,000.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation includes $60,000 needed to provide 

funds for payment of increased pay to medical and dental commissioned officers 


of the Public Health Service in accordance with the provisions of the act of 
April 30, 1956 (Public Law 497). 
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The remaining $480,000 is needed to provide for additional epidemiological 
and laboratory diagnostic work in connection with the poliomyelitis surveil- 
lance program. Analyses of the cases reported as poliomyelitis in 1955 indicate 
that as many as one-third of the cases studied failed to reveal the presence of 
poliomyelitis virus but did disclose the presence of other viruses. In order 
to study the effectiveness of the poliomyelitis vaccine and to further identify 


these other viruses, it now appears that it will be necessary to conduct a more in- 
tensive program. 


OPENING STATEMENT BY CHIEF, COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CENTER, PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE, ON 1957 SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE FOR “CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASES, PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE” 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this supplemental estimate 
is to provide funds to meet increased needs for activities on poliomyelitis. 
During the latter part of 1955 and in 1956, most of the Communicable Disease 
Center poliomyelitis activities have been directed toward surveillance of the 
use of poliomyelitis vaccine, inciuding epidemiologic investigations and sta- 
tistical analyses of repeated cases. The 1957 estimate now before the Congress, 
prior to this supplemental, includes a reduction of $230,600 in the work on 
poliomyelitis and other virus diseases. The estimate was based on the as- 
sumption that there would be less polio this year than last year, and that as- 
sumption still persists. However, as a direct result of the poliomyelitis surveil- 
lance activities during the first half of fiscal year 1956, a major problem has 
arisen, the extent of which was not and could not have been foreseen except in 
the light of the studies made during this fiscal year. 

In calendar year 1955, 29,270 cases of poliomyelitis were reported. Of these 
cases, 25,567 were reported between July 1, 1955, and December 31, 1955. About 
one-third of these 25,000 cases received thorough epidemiologic investigation, 
and nearly one-third were thoroughly examined by diagnostic laboratory pro- 
cedures. Recent analyses of reports and laboratory tests have disclosed that 
a great many of the cases reported in 1955 by practicing physicians and State 
health departments as poliomyelitis could not be identified in the laboratories as 
poliomyelitis. Polio virus could be recovered in the laboratory in only one-half 
of the total reported paralytic cases examined, and in only one-sixth of the 
nonparalytic cases. In all reported poliomyelitis cases (paralytic and non- 
paralytic) about one-third could not be confirmed by laboratory tests. 

Many other types of viruses, however, were identified as being present in these 
specimens. Some were members of the Coxsackie group of viruses, others were 
associated with known respiratory and other infections, and there were many 
others which are called ECHO (Enteric-Cytopathogenic-Human-Orphan) viruses, 
most of which are not properly identified or evaluated as to their effects upon 
humans. 

Since the Salk vaccine probably has no effect against these nonpolio viruses, 
it becomes extremely important that they be properly identified. Investigations 
must be performed to obtain more knowledge on the characteristics of these 
viruses, their pathogenic effects upon humans, and their associations with the 
reporting of poliomyelitis. Means for definitive diagnoses of these agents must 
be developed and made available to local laboratories. Without these facilities, 
it will be impossible to evaluate fully the total effectiveness of the Salk vaccine. 
If this knowledge and these facilities are made available, they can (1) prevent 
mistaken diagnosis of poliomyelitis, both in cases where the vaccine has been 
administered, and where it has not: (2) make possible a better evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the vaccine; (3) prevent possible loss of public confidence in 
the vaccine when cases of pseudopoliomyelitis occur in vaccinated individuals: 
and (4) lead to more effective treatment and control measures in cases mistakenly 
diagnosed as poliomyelitis. 

The supplemental funds requested in this estimate will provide for continu- 
ation of the 1956 level, of laboratory diagnoses, to determine whether or not 
specimens contain one of the three known types of poliomyelitis virus. It also 
will provide for research and the dissemination of information on the laboratory 
identification and effects on humans of nonpolio viruses recovered from cases 
initially reported as poliomyelitis. Adequate field studies and clinical analyses 
of these reported cases are absolutely essential to a sound evaluation of the entire 
poliomyelitis control program. The estimate will provide for increased epidemi- 
ologic participation in this activity. As a correlary benefit, these studies may 
develop information and techniques concerning other viruses, which could be 
more far-reaching than the primary objectives in poliomyelitis. 
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This estimate provides for a total increase of $540,000. An increase of $480,000 
is requested for activities on poliomyelitis and related virus diseases. The esti- 
mate also includes provision for $60,000 to meet increased costs due to the enact- 
ment of Public Law 497, 84th Congress, which provide for additional pay and al- 
lowances for medical and dental officers of the commissioned corps. These costs 
have not heretofore been budgeted and cannot be absorbed without disruption 
of existing disease-investigation and control activities. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Bauer. This supplemental request provides funds to meet in- 
creased needs for activities on poliomyelitis. The estimate before the 
Congress prior to this supplemental] request included a reduction of 
$230,600 for work on poliomyelitis and other viruses. This estimate 
was based on the assumption that there would be less polio this year 
than last. That assumption still persists. However, as a direct re- 
sult of polio-contro] activities in the first half of the fiscal year 1956, 
there has arisen a major problem. The extent of this problem was 
not, and could not have been foreseen except in the light of recent 
studies. 

During the calendar year 1955, about 29,300 cases of poliomyelitis 
were reported in the United States. Of these, 25,500 were reported 
during the period of July 1 to December 31, 1955. One-third of these 
25,500 reported cases have had complete epidemiological investigation 
in the field, and nearly one-third of these cases have had laboratory 
procedures performed upon them. 

The results of recent analysis of the data show many of the cases 
that were reported as polio could not be identified in the laboratory 
as poliomyelitis; in fact, polio virus could be recovered in the labora- 
tory in only approximately one-half of the total reported paralytic 
cases examined, and in only one-sixth of the nonparalytic cases. 

However, a variety of other viruses was identified in the specimens 
collected. ‘These viruses include those known as Coxsackie and ECHO 
viruses and viruses of the upper respiratory tract. They are very fre- 
quently called orphan viruses. 

The problem is that the Salk vaccine cannot be expected to have any 
effect on the nonpolio viruses. It is necessary to properly identify 
them, the nonpolio viruses, and to evaluate their effect upon the human 
population. This work could ultimately lead to proper treatment and 
control methods in illnesses not due to poliomyelitis. 

The supplemental funds requested will provide first for the continu- 
ation of the 1956 level of laboratory diagnosis of the three known types 
of polio viruses; second, to give needed support by the addition of 
six people in the field investigations, particularly in the Midwestern 
and New England areas, and third, to provide investigations and dis- 
semination of information on the laboratory identification of the 
nonpolio viruses. 

This estimate provides for a total increase of $540,000. An increase 
of $480,000 is requested for activities on poliomyelitis and other related 
virus diseases. 

The estimate also includes provision for $60,000 to meet the in- 
creased costs due to the enactment of Public Law 497 of the 84th 
Congress, which provided for additional pay and allowances for the 
medical and dental officers of the commissioned corps. These costs 
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have not heretofore been budgeted and cannot be absorbed without dis- 
ruption of the existing disease investigation and control activities of 
the center. 


TOTAL AMOUNT FOR POLIO SURVEILLANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. If this request is granted, what will be the total for 
this polio program under your appropriation # 

Dr. Baver. In this subactivity on polio and other virus diseases, the 
total will be $1,689,400. 

Mr. Fogarry. How much of this will be nonrecurring in 1958? 

Dr. Bauer. It is very difficult to estimate for 1958 until we have had 
the experience of what is going to happen in this whole program. 

Mr. Focarty. I have been led to believe, because of the manufacture 
of the Salk vaccine, polio was on the downgrade and we were not too 
far from where the vaccine would be 100 percent perfect, or practically 
100 percent perfect. 


POLIO-LIKE VIRUS INFECTIONS 


Dr. Bauer. I think that the estimates of the vaccine being 75 per- 
cent efficient still holds true. New knowledge always presents new 
problems, and what we have run into in recent months has been the 
fact that a great many of the nonparalytic polio cases and epidemics 
that we have had in the past are really due to some other infectious 
virus. 

I would like to give you an example. 

Mr. Focarty. I wish you would. 

Dr. Bauer. Last year we were called out upon an epidemic, and I 
believe I mentioned this in my testimony, to Marshalltown, Iowa, 
where we found in excess of 200 cases of people sick with fever, head- 
aches, stiffness of the neck and back, muscular pains, vomiting and sore 
throats, which are the symptoms that are commonly seen in polio. 
However, we made a very careful review of these cases and we did 
not run into any paralysis. It has been only in the last couple of 
months that we were able to identify this particular epidemic as not 
being polio, but caused by one of these polio-like viruses, actually 
ECHO type 4. Right now the center has under investigation at the 
request of the Florida State Health Department, an outbreak in a 
population of 2,000 at Punta Gorda, Fla., where we are seeing a great 
many people with what the physicians thought was polio. A careful 
review of these cases shows that they do not have paralysis, although 
there is a considerable amount of mental disturbance and debility. 
We are quite sure that this polio-like epidemic will turn out to be 
caused by one of these new viruses. 

The whole future lies ahead of us in this whole new group of illnesses 
and we must be careful to see that they are carefully defined. 

Mr. Fogarty. Was this outbreak in Iowa diagnosed as polio? 

Dr. Bauer. There was an epidemic aid call to us on an unusual 
occurrence of a disease which they thought was polio. 

Mr. Focarty. That they thought was polio? 

Dr. Bauer. Yes. It occurred right in the polio season. 

Mr. Denton. Is it crippling like polio? 
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Dr. Bauer. No; it is nonparalytic. Although the outbreaks they 
have had in Tallahassee, Fla. and Punta Gorda, Fla., have not been 
polio, there has been a considerable amount of mental disturbance and 
some transistory or temporary paralysis. We were very much im- 
pressed with the fact when we were first called in at Tallahassee they 
thought that they had a full-grown outbreak of polio. 

The thing that was most unusual about these outbreaks was that 
they occurred in the adult females which is most unusual. The symp- 
toms have been so unusual that we have had to send in an expert 
psychiatrist to properly evaluate these problems. 


TIME OF RECOGNIZING PROBLEM 


Mr. Fouartry. Did you discuss this need with the Senate committee 
when you appeared before it 

Dr. Bavrr. I did not, sir. I brought out the point that the esti- 
mate we had before the committee was the best that we could make at 
the present time, but we were studying the materials available and 
could give a more definitive answer later. 

Mr. Hartow. I think the 1957 budget on which you acted, and upon 
which the Senate acted, was prepared almost at the same time the 
1956 item was sent up. There was a supplemental, as J recall. Well, 
these epidemiologists run into these very unusual and intriguing dis- 
turbing patterns in diseases that are tentatively identified as polio. 
Naturally, they think it is very essential that they run them down. 

Dr. Bavrer. May I make a further statement about this whole prob- 
lem of these new viruses? The New York Academy of Science had a 
meeting on May 24 of this year on the subject of viruses in search of 
a disease. The point that I want to bring out is the fact that some- 
thing new is just coming into our laps and the extent of it cannot be 
determined. 

Mr. Focarry. If it is that serious, I would not want to see you held 
off. Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Lanuam. Dr. Bauer, I noticed in the Georgia press that there 
is an outbreak of a disease more like tuberculosis than polio. Do you 
know anything about that, and whether it is a virus infection ? 

Dr. Bauer. I am not familiar with the specific epidemic that you are 
talking about. Iam chagrined, being a Georgian. 

Mr. Lanuam. It was noticed at the State TB hospital at Rome. 
There were some 400 cases in that section of the State. It is a disease 
that they do not think is tuberculosis, but it is similar in some respects. 
They are at a loss as to what it is, or how to treat it. I thought maybe 
they had called on you. 

Dr, Baver. They have not as yet. I am not familiar with it. 


IDENTITY OF POLIOLIKE VIRUSES 


Mr. Hann. Do I understand this to be, so far as your experience is 
concerned, a new virus, a new series of viruses ? 

Dr. Bauer. These are all newly identified viruses. They were called 
orphans because of the fact that they have not yet been identified with 
disease. There are investigations going on and there are several cases 
of asceptic meningitis that have been caused by these newly identified 
viruses. Diarrhea and dysentery form another group of diseases. that 
have been identified with the new viruses. 
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SEPARATION FROM REGULAR PROGRAM 


Mr. Hanp. This is the trouble that I am having: How do you sep- 
arate this from the normal program and relate it to your polio pro- 
gram? Itisnot polio but it hassymptoms like it. 

Dr. Bauer. There are some symptoms like it. The problem is dif- 
ferential diagnosis in these epidemic calls from polio in the various 
States. Iam talking about nonparalytic polio. When you have polio 
and paralysis, your clinical manifestations are usually very circum- 
scribed and definite. 

Mr. Hanp. These other symptoms that you referred to are extremely 
common. They occur among us and our friends and neighbors who 
refer to them as the 1-day virus, and 3-day virus, or some similar gen- 
eral term. The symptoms that you speak of are entirely common. 

Dr. Bauer. Then, as diseases go, the symptoms that you have men- 
tioned, Mr. Hand, caused more loss of school-days and decrease of 
production in industry than any other group of illnesses. 

Mr. Hanp. There is no question about it. They are the common 
things. 

Dr. Bauer. They are the common things and it is our extreme de- 
sire, speaking as a physician, that we unravel these mysteries and 
work out control methods to do away with this loss of manpower and 
absence from school. I hope that it can be done with the new tech- 
niques developed. 

Mr. Hann. What I am trying to get at is how you divide this par- 
ticular program, because something is misdiagnosed as polio, from 
your general work in this field. 

Dr. Baver. When you have people ill in the polio season one of the 
most important things is to take a stool specimen, and the first thing 
done with it is to make a tissue culture, and if it does not show polio 
we have to carry it through the other types of diagnoses procedures. 
Your first problem is making, or excluding, the diagnosis of polio. 

Mr. Hann. Does that one test exclude polio? 

Dr. Bauer. In the face of a lack of paralysis, it is the best means 
we have available at the present time. 

Mr. Hann. The gentleman from Georgia referred a moment ago 
to a disease that is cropping up. It is not only in Georgia but else- 
where, and it is simulating tuberculosis, but it does not respond to 
streptomycin and the other treatments for tuberculosis. It just seems 
to me that when you have developed something to take care of tubercu- 
losis, and as we hopefully develop the Salk vaccine, we are faced with 
a series of new enemies and problems. It is an endless row; is it not’ 

Dr. Bauer. That is correct. In the case of TB and the differential 
problems that relate to TB, we have been doing some excellent work, 
particularly in the Middle West, under the leadership of Dr. Fur- 
colow in which we have evidence in a very definite number of cases 
that histoplasmosis has erroneously been diagnosed as tuberculosis, 
and that some of these people end up in TB sanatoriums. The treat- 
ment within the TB sanatorium is not good for histoplasmosis and so 
these problems of one disease looking like another and moving in when 
the other one becomes better controlled occur very frequently. 

Mr. Hanp. Well, strictly from the standpoint of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, are we in danger of being faced with a request not 
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for additional funds, necessarily, for the general fight against disease, 
but every time you find a new virus are you coming to ask for a new 
appropriation with which to attack that particular virus? 

Dr. Bauer. Well, certainly, that is not true, because much of the 
work that you do in one disease elucidates facts in another, but on the 
other hand when one as a physician develops these control methods 
on one disease, then your life’s work is to move over into the other 
areas and I think that is true as far as moneys to support the various 
public health activities are concerned. 

However, I think it is very important to recognize this one point: 
It is impossible to do a definitive evaluation of the Salk vaccine with- 
out culling out these poliolike diseases from true polio. 

Mr. Hanp. That, probably, is in answer to my question. What I 
want to avoid if we can is a separate money attack on these various 
programs. ‘This is entirely related to the study of polio. Your state- 
ment clarifies that point. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fernanpez. After all of your explanation and after making 
the supplemental statement to Mr. Hand, it still seems to me somewhat 
paradoxical that you should be asking for additional funds for the 
polio program because the reported epidemic of polio turned out not 
to be polio at all. 

Mr. Ketiy. May I make a limited try to answer that question, 
Doctor ? 

Dr. Bauer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ketity. What happened is this: Last year we came before the 
Congress and just by letter asked if you would not include some addi- 
tional money for this type of polio work in connection with the Salk 
vaccine and the Congress did that. 

In developing the 1957 budget, we anticipated that the Salk vaccine 
would be produced in such quantities and so many people would be 
vaccinated that the problem and the incidence of polio would be so 
much less in fiscal 1957 that you could reduce that amount by $230,- 
000. However, the production was not so great as anticipated. The 
number of cases likely to occur are sufficiently great that there should 
not be a reduction in the level of appropriations for this work based 
upon present estimates of the number of cases to be sent to the 
laboratory. ’ 

So, the request is before you to restore the amount of that reduction 
that we thought would be safe to take in 1957, and keep the work 
going at the present level in identifying those cases that have polio 
and identifying those cases which were thought to have polio and did 
not. It is also requested that a little bit of additional money be added 
so that the work does not stop at that point where they have identi- 
fied ano’ her virus disease, and thus allow them to carry it a step farther 
and not waste the effort that got them to that point. It is a two- 
part request, but I think both are attached to the polio program. 

Mr. Fernanvez. I think that clears the matter a little. 

Mr. Focarry. If there are no further questions, we thank you very 
much, Dr. Bauer. 

Dr. Bauer. Thank you, sir. 
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Wepnespay, J UNE 6, 1956. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE ST. J. PERROTT, CHIEF, DIVISION OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
METHODS 

ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER 

JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Focarry. The next item for consideration is the request for an 
additional amount for the appropriation “Salaries and expenses.” 
We will insert the applicable section of House Document +03 in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses,’ $800,000, of which 
$780,000 is to be available only upon enactment into law of S. 3076, Highty-fourth 
Congress.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed to initiate a national 
health survey as would be authorized by S. 3076 which has passed the Senate 
and to provide funds necessary for payment of increased pay to medical and 
dental commissioned officers of the Public Health Service pursuant to the act of 
April 30, 1956 (Public Law 497). The national health study would provide much 
needed data for research as well as other medical, public health, and welfare 
programs. 


Mr. Focarty. Your request is for $800,000, and it is made up of 
$780,000 for the national morbidity survey program and $20,000 for 
mandatory pay costs. 

Mr. Hariow. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. Mr. George Perrott 
is here, and he will make that presentation. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Perrott, please tell us about this program. 

Do you have a general statement which you would like to make? 

Mr. Perrorr. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT REGARDING NATIONAL HEALTH STUDY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this estimate pro- 
vides $780,000 to carry out the purposes of S. 3076, and $20,000 for 
increased pay costs due to Public Law 497. S. 3076 is a bill to provide 
for a continuing survey and special studies of sickness and disability in 
the United States. In positive terms, it is a bill to authorize the Public 
Health Service to conduct a continuing national survey of the health 
of the American people. 

S. 3076 has been reported favorably by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and is now awaiting floor action in the House 
of Representatives. The House-reported bill incorporates the study 
provisions of H. R. 4098. H. R. 8913 and H. R. 9016, bills previously 
introduced in the House, are identical in substance with S. 3076, as 
passed by the Senate. The House bill, as reported, differs in three 
respects from the Senate-passed bill. 

The first amendment concerns the title of the act. As passed by the 
Senate, S. 3076 cited the title as the “National Morbidity Survey Act.” 
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This has been amended in the House bil! to read “National Health 
Survey Act.” 

The second major change in S. 3076, as currently before the House, 

is that emphasis is given to the study of methods and survey techniques 
for securing statistical information, with a view toward their contin- 
uing improvement. Finally, the bill before the House would amend 
section 301 of the Public Health Service act to direct the Surgeon 
General to— 
* * * make available, to health officials, scientists, and appropriate public and 
other nonprofit institutions and organizations, technical advice and assistance on 
the application of statistical methods to experiments, studies, and surveys in 
health and medical fields * * * 

May I say that the Department welcomes these changes, the first 
because it replaces a technical term “morbidity survey” with the more 
positive and easily understood expression “health survey” and the sec- 
ond and third changes because they specifically emphasize methodol- 
ogy—that aspect of any statistical survey, study, or experiment that is 
so essential to insure that the results are valid and reliable. We are 
glad to have this made explicit. 

In general terms, the proposed national health survey represents a 
program designed to help us understand more clearly one of the most 
complex problems confronting the Nation: the burden of illness and 
disability among our people. As you are aware, this is a problem of 
enormous dimensions. Total health expenditures—both public and 
private—are today in the neighborhood of $14.5 billion. The re- 
sources for improving the health of our people are obviously not un- 
limited. Thus, we must appraise our needs carefully in order to utilize 
effectively our medical and health manpower, our facilities for medical 
care and medical research, our expenditures for reducing diseases, in- 
jury, and their effects. In short, we need facts—quantitative facts— 
to characterize, define, and comprehend the health problem of the 
United States. 

At the moment we lack this information. Our data are fragmentary, 
piecemeal, or obsolete. 

Accordingly, the administration has proposed a survey program, 
under which the Public Health Service would collect, summarize, and 
publish periodically statistical data on the prevalence and incidence of 
sickness and disability in the United States. 

It may seem surprising that we—a health-conscious nation—are un- 
able to estimate our health needs accurately. Yet, it is evident that 
this is true. Do we now have a sound and thorough basis for ranking 
the problems of public health in order of importance to determine how 
resources should be divided among numerous programs? Can we 
provide quantitative data for planning new programs of disease con- 
trol and for estimating probable expenditures needed for such pro- 
grams? Can we determine the trends in incidence and prevalence of 
specific diseases for evaluating the effect of preventive and therapeutic 
innovations ? 

The answer to all three questions is that we cannot do these jobs as 
they should be done with our present statistics. 

We are unable to provide sufficient quantitative information on 
which to base sound estimates of the national need for general, chronic, 
and other special hospital facilities, for nursing home beds, for home 
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care facilities. We cannot estimate with any degree of precision the 
number of persons requiring particular rehabilitation services. We 
lack reliable statistics on the frequency of chronic disease, injury, and 
resulting disability, needed by voluntary health insurance plans for 
use in considering the costs of extending insurance coverage. Further, 
statistics on the various categories of disease and on the receipt of 
medical and other professional services would be useful to educational 
institutions in the planning of medical and nursing education by indi- 
cating where emphasis in education can most usefully be placed. Such 
requirements as these relate to administrative planning, to the evalua- 
tion of programs in the health field, and to economic problems. 

Statistics for medical research represent still another field where we 
are ill-equipped. There are many important uses for information on 
the association between the incidence of various diseases and such 
facts as age, sex, marital status, occupation, and economic status; data 
to help research workers in the field of preventive medicine select seg- 
ments of the population having the greatest risk of developing speci- 
fied diseases and injuries; and data on the geographic distribution of 
diseases, such as allergic conditions and nutritional diseases, to provide 
clues as to how they may be controlled. 

There are other aspects of the Nation’s health problems where our 
need for statistics is acute. For example, industry would be well 
served by having information on absenteeism resulting from disease 
and injury, for use in developing occupational health and safety meas- 
ures and in estimating economic loss through various types of mor- 
bidity. There is a dearth of information on the numbers of persons 
with chronic diseases and handicapping conditions by type of disease 
or handicap, and the employment status of such persons, for use in 
estimating rehabilitation potentials to augment the labor force. Data 
on young men of draft age would enable us to estimate the number who 
might be drawn into the armed services in limited-duty categories. 

Civilian defense agencies require statistics to answer such questions 
as these: How many persons would need special attention because of 
disability in an evacuation of the population? What are the peacetime 
norms for disease incidence, against which the outbreaks in an emer- 
gency should be measured ? 

Incidence of chronic disease in older workers would be extremely 
valuable for industrial firms interested in knowing the risk in em- 
ploying such workers. Drug firms and appliance manufacturers 
need statistics to estimate the markets for particular preparations or 
appliances. In this age of machines, we are all aware of the risk of 
incurring injury, especially a motor-vehicle injury. Yet, without esti- 
mates of the national incidence of accidental injuries by type and de- 
gree of disability caused, accident prevention agencies cannot measure 
the success of their efforts. Similarly, voluntary health agencies need 
estimates on the prevalence of cerebral palsy, multiple sclerosis, blind- 
ness, deafness, and many other diseases and impairments. 

These are merely illustrations, but they stress the broad range of the 
requirements for health and medical statistics. Briefly, I should like 
to review the present sources of national health statistics and to indi- 
cate why they are inadequate to meet the needs cited above. 

Twenty years ago, in 1935-36, a national health survey was con- 
ducted. In it, the Public Health Service assembled data on the num- 
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ber, age, sex, income level, and occupation of people in the urban popu- 
lation of the United States who had experienced disabling illness or 
who had a specified chronic illness or impairment. Unquestionably, 
the data from the national health survey have been put to very wide 
use. Findings from that survey have formed the basis for about 200 
reports, articles, and comparative studies, and have been used to pro- 
ject estimates for recent years in an attempt to measure needs for 
— and other facilities and community services. 

evertheless, many of the 1935-36 national survey figures are of 
doubtful applicability to present-day conditions. In the first place, 
the survey was based almost entirely on urban population. Hence, 
national estimates may be quite far in error because of our lack of 
information on whether there are important differences between urban 
and rural morbidity. In the second place, many important changes 
have taken place in the distribution and characteristics of the popula- 
tion since 1936, Third, there have been alterations in the patterns of 
provision of medical care and in methods of preventing and treating 
ilIness. ‘These alone would be suflicient to make the results of the 
national health survey out of date, but in addition World War II and 
the Korean conflict have intervened, leaving in their wake a large 
number of service-connected disabilities. 

No survey of corresponding scope has been made since the national 
health survey. However, public health and sampling statisticians are 
now in a much better position to plan a comprehensive survey in order 
to produce useful and accurate data since questionnaires and interview 
techniques have improved markedly ; much more is known about detect- 
ing nonmanifest disease; advances have been rapid in the development 
of applied sampling theory—enabling statisticians to design probabil- 
ity samples of human populations that provide much greater sampling 
precision per dollar expended. 

There have been other recent health surveys, in Baltimore, Hunter- 
don County, N. J., in California, and elsewhere. These studies have 
been entirely local and each devoted to a special purpose. Therefore, 
they cannot provide statistics—either individually or colleetively— 
concerning the health of the people of the Nation as a whole. Nor do 
they provide periodic data by means of which we measure changes in 
the frequency or duration of sickness and injury. However, from each 
of these we have learned something about making our methods of col- 
lecting statistics more precise. Further, these studies have demon- 
strated the value of the methods used for answering the questions asked 
by the interviewers—reinforcing our confidence in the study tech- 
niques, 

It is true that we have other significant sources or potential sources 
of morbidity statistics. We have, for example, the notifiable-disease 
reporting system. Although a system of this sort is indispensable, the 
diseases reported constitute only a small fraction of the total illness 
experienced by the general population. 

In addition, we have data accumulated as a byproduct of insurance 
and prepaid medical-care plans, but such statistics have a common 
limitation. This is the factor of self-selection in the coverage, preclud- 
ing the use of the data to make probability estimates for the general 
population. 

Statistics from tax-financed public-assistance and medical-care plans 
(such as old-age assistance, aid to blind) are limited to special popula- 
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tions, as are data covering the armed services. Such data lack repre- 
sentativeness. 

Another source of morbidity statistics are hospital and clinic admis- 
sion and discharge records. However, hospitalized illness represents 
only a small part of all illness receiving medical care and there is un- 
doubtedly great variation from one economic or social stratum to an- 
other in the types and severity of cases that are hospitalized. 

Absenteeism records and records of physical examinations in school 
and industry, case-finding programs (such as X-ray surveys), selective 
service data—all of these will provide useful adjuncts to the national 
health survey, but they do not in themselves begin to meet the needs 
mentioned previously. 

This suggests the rationale behind the bill to provide a national 
health survey—the critical needs for health statistics, the sources now 
available, their usefulness, their limitations. It is merely a summary 
of some of the reasons why a technical subcommittee of the United 
States National Committee on Vital and Health Statistics recom- 
mended that a continuing national morbidity survey be conducted. 
(That detailed report, incidentally, was made a part of the record of 
the hearing before the Subcommittee on Health of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate.) The present plan 
follows closely the recommendations made in their 1953 report—recom- 
mendations which include specific suggestions regarding the types of 
data to be collected, the design of the survey, and the kinds of special] 
studies which should be undertaken in conjunction with the survey. 
Since that time, the proposal has been reviewed within the Public 
Health Service and has been circulated to authorities in the field for 
comment on its practicality and usefulness. 

With respect to the proposed program to implement S. 3076, it con- 
sists of two parts: a continuing survey and special studies. 

The continuing survey is a sampling of the population of the United 
States by means of area sampling in about 500 small areas scattered 
about the country. The purpose is to collect by means of household 
interviews information on diseases, injuries, and impairments, the 
disability resulting from these conditions, and the medical care re- 
ceived for them. Information so obtained would include—for each 
major disease and type of impairment—such things as numbers, age, 
sex, occupation of persons afflicted, the duration of disability, the abil- 
ity to work, and similar data. 

Not more than about 1 family in every 1,000 in the United States 
would be interviewed in any one year, and new families would be se- 
lected for the sample each year. The collection of information would 
be continuous, however, so that the statistics could be published at reg- 
ular intervals. Thus, it would be possible to show how health con- 
ditions are changing. 

This field survey work will be performed under contract by the 
Bureau of the Census, which will be responsible for sampling, hiring, 
and training of interviewers, and the collection and mechanical proc- 
essing of the data. A small crew of regularly employed interviewers 
will be used—as contrasted with the techniques associated with large 
intermittent national surveys—and this will permit closer supervision 
and savings in the costs of training. 
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A small, full-time staff within the Public Health Service will be 
responsible for overall survey planning and for the analysis and pub- 
lication of statistical information from these surveys. It is now 
planned to publish data separately for the 10 largest metropolitan 
areas and for 13 additional regions at intervals of 2 years. It would 
probably be possible to publish quarterly estimates for the Nation as 
a whole. The plan places emphasis, incidentally, on the importance 
of obtaining data that would be valid and useful at the local operat- 
ing level—for health officers, other public agencies, and for com- 
munity-planning purposes. 

The second part of the program consists of a series of special stud- 
ies to collect more detailed and technical types of morbidity and re- 
lated information which cannot be obtained through household sur- 
veys, and also to perform methodological research to improve upon 
survey methods and check the results of the household survey. In 
general, these special studies will be conducted by the Public Health 
Service by means of special headquarters staff. The field staffs, work- 
ing under their supervision, will be recruited for each study. Wher- 
ever appropriate, the work of data collection in these special studies 
will be performed under contract by universities, public-health agen- 
cies, or other Federal agencies. ‘The first special study will be de- 
voted to making a general medical evaluation in the field of a sample 
of individuals selected from among those who have been interviewed 
in the household surveys. A major purpose of the special studies will 
be to ascertain the amount of nonmanifest or undiagnosed chronic 
disease in the population—that is, disease which can be detected by 
physical examination and clinical tests but which has not yet caused 
the householder such discomfort or disability that he has had occasion 
to seek medical attention. Analysis of medical records in hospitals, 
clinies, and physicians’ offices will be made with the consent of the 
individuals concerned and with the cooperation of the physicians or 
institutions. These special studies will be conducted at intervals as 
needed. 

As indicated, a small staff within the Public Health Service would 
be responsible for overall direction, planning of content, analysis and 
interpretation of results, and publication of periodic reports. Work- 
ing agreements would be made with the Bureau of the Census, in the 
Department of Commerce, for the bulk of the work of the continuing 
survey—work which involves the major expense of the general survey 
and for which the special skills and resources of that agency are 
especially suited. The objective would be to avoid all unnecessary 
duplication of specialized staff. 

he following work program would be in effect during the fiscal 
year 1957: 

During the first half of the year, the headquarters staff will be built 
and detailed planning of the household sample surveys will be carried 
out by staff of the Bureau of the Census and the Public Health Serv- 
ice. Conferences will be held to determine more precisely the types 
of data that are needed. These conferences will include people with- 
in the Department and also employees from other governmental agen- 
cies and non-Government consumers and technical advisers. The Bu- 
reau of the Census staff will design and select the sampling areas, in- 
cluding the mapping of primary sampling units, conduct pretests of the 
interview schedule in the field, and hire and train interviewers. 
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The field work will begin in the last half of the fiscal year. The 
work on the continuing sample survey will begin approximately March 
1 or earlier if possible. From that time on, data will be collected and 
tabulated by the Bureau of the Census and analyzed by the Public 
Health Service, but there will be little or no ee Coehe d of results 
during this fiscal year. Public Health Service staff will be sent into 
the field to observe the interviewing to make sure the plans are carried 
out properly. During the third quarter most of the central office 
staff for the first of the special studies will be employed. Overall 
planning for the first of the special studies will be completed during 
the fiscal year, and a start will be made in purchasing equipment for 
the medical examination program. 

With respect to the cost of this program, it is estimated that it will 
require $780,000 for the first year. During the fiscal year 1957, $636,- 
000 (approximately 81 percent) will be used to reimburse the Bureau 
of the Census for the work to be done by that Bureau. 

In addition to the $780,000 for the health-survey program, $20,000 
is required to meet the increases granted by Public Law 497, which 
was approved on April 30, 1956. This law requires that medical and 
dental officers be credited with additional constructive longevity. The 
longevity credit determines the rate of basic compensation payable 
within the grade. The law further provides increases in the special 
pay for medical and dental officers with more than 2 years of service 
from $100 per month to $150, $200, or $250 per month, depending upon 
length of service. In this appropriation, 11 officers will be entitled 
to these increases. The net cost is $22,700; it is proposed to absorb 
$2,700, and the balance of $20,000 is recommended as a supplemental 
appropriation. 


STATUS OF LEGISLATION 


Mr. Focarry. I might say that I am in favor of this type of legis- 
lation, and this type of a program. I introduced a bill along this line 
a few years ago which provided for a national health survey at that 
time, but the legislation has not been authorized as yet; has it? 

Mr. Perrort. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. It has passed the Senate? 

Mr. Perrorr. It passed the Senate and has been reported out by 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. Focarry. It has been reported out by the full committee, and 
is before the Rules Committee now ? 

Mr. Perrott. It is before the Rules Committee, I believe, is it not, 
Mr. Harlow? 

Mr. Hartow. I think so. 

Mr. Foearry. As much as I am in favor of this legislation and this 
program, I do not think IT will recommend that the committee take 
any action until the legislation has been approved. 

Mr. Ketiy. The plan, Mr. Chairman, which was followed in sub- 
mitting the supplemental with this estimate was to take those items 
which had passed one House and which had a possibility of likely 
enactment in the other in order that we could explain the need for 
the funds to the House Appropriations Committee and request the 
appropriations on a contingent basis so that it would only become 
effective upon enactment of the law. Otherwise, it becomes such a 
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last-minute thing in the Senate and the House does not get the op- 
portunity to conduct a hearing. 


TYPE OF STATISTICS NOW BEING SECURED 


Mr. Lanuam. Is there any other department of the Government 
that makes this sort of survey, or collects these figures? I just wonder 
if there is any duplication ¢ ee 

Mr. Perrorr. No; there is no duplication. In addition to death 
data, the Public Health Service gets from the States data on com- 
municable diseases, diseases like measles or poliomyelitis. I think 
about 12 of those are reported nationally and tabulated by the Public 
Ifealth Service. There are small surveys being done every now and 
then by voluntary agencies and various groups, but there is nothing 
on a national basis. There is nothing that enables us to get periodic 
data to establish trends on a representative national sample which 
‘an also be tabulated for smallear areas. 

Mr. Lannuam. Do not the various departments of health of the vari- 
ous States make those reports annually or oftener 

Mr. Prrrorr. They do not, sir, on anything but the communicable 
diseases. For example, a very great cause of disability in the Ameri- 
can people which does not show up in the death rates at all is rheu- 
matism and arthritis. We get no data on that through reports from 
the State health departments. That, of course, is a disease that af- 
fects our older population and we only have the old health survey of 
1935 on which to make any estimates as to how much there is of those 
diseases in the population. 

Mr. Hanp. One sees from time to time, Doctor—and I suppose you 
an say they are not entirely reliable—press reports that there are 
11,167,500 people suffering from arthritis. Where does that dope 
come from? 

Mr. Prrrorr. Well, most of the information of that sort is taken 
from the old health survey data of 1935-36, and is usually corrected, 
based upon the fact that the population has gotten larger and older 
since the old days. There was a special survey, I believe, made, Mr. 
Woolsey, on that particular topic; was there not ? 

Mr. Wootsey. Yes, sir; aed that is the only one. 

Mr. Prrrorr. We had the Bureau of the Census put a single ques- 
tion a year or two ago on the current population survey, which is a 
continuing survey to determine unemployment, a question which asked 
the individuals who were surveyed who in the family had rheumatism 
and how many had been to a doctor; that is, on how many the doctor 
had checked the diagnosis. 

That, I believe, turned up 10 million cases with something like 6 
million to 8 million who had had medical attention. 


METHOD OF COLLECTING DATA UNDER PROPOSED PROGRAM 


Mr. Hanp. If this fund were allowed by the Congress, Doctor, how 
would you propose to collect this data? 

Mr. Perrorr. The data would be collected through a contract with 
the Bureau of the Census, which has had a great deal of experience 
with this type of survey and would be done, as our present plans en- 
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vision, in 500 small areas throughout the country, so that we would 
get a representative sample of the national population and its ill- 
nesses, a sample which could be broken down at intervals of about a 
couple of years into metropolitan areas and to various types of rural 
areas. 


Mr. Hann. Would this involve the use of a questionnaire from the 
Bureau of the Census ¢ 

Mr. Perrorr. It would involve visits to people—about one family 
in a thousand, in the United States. 

Mr. Lanyam. It would be sort of a Gallup poll, in other words? 


Mr. Hann. I was going to say that Dr. Gallup would probably 
doit for you. 


Mr. Prrrorr. It is that sort of thing. 

Mr. Hanp. Would it involve visits as well as mailing ? 

Mr. Perrorr. It would involve visits and no mailing g. 

Mr. Hann. It would involve no mailing? 

Mr. Perrorr. There would not be any mailing. 

Mr. Hanp. People would actually go out and check one family out 
of a thousand and say “What is the matter with you?” 

Mr. Perrrorr. Yes; that is it, briefly. 


POSSIBILITY OF ASSISTANCE FROM STATES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Hanp. Ideally, the situation would be, would it not, that if the 
laws of the various States would require more full reporting of 
diseases in addition to the communicable diseases and those which are 
now reported, you would have the data without any difficulty at all; 
would you not ? 

Mr. Perrorr. I should think it would be pretty difficult. In the 
first place, reporting of diseases can only be done properly by some- 
one who has seen the individual, usually a physician. Many of these 
diseases are not medically attended. So, you would lose those en- 
tirely. It has proven very difficult even with the communicable 
diseases which are now reported that way to get complete reporting. 

I remember a study of measles in Baltimore some years ago. The 
man who did the study at Johns Hopkins multiplied the cases of 
measles as reported by the health department by about nine times in 
order to get what seemed to be about the correct amount as shown by 
his investig: ation. It has been found to be very difficult to get com- 
plete reportin even on medically attended cases. 

Mr. Hanp. Has any thought been given to any possible cooperation 
or the help which could be given you by, for example, the American 
Medical Association and the various state medical associations ? 

Mr. Perrorr. Yes, indeed. One thing we would want to have is 
the data which we could get by interviewing the families and then 
checking, for example, those cases which have been medically attended. 
We might want to check a sample of those cases with the physician 
who attended the case to see how accurate the information was, and 
furthermore, we would want to do some clinical physical examina- 
tions on another smaller sampling, again, to check the information 
given in the interview. We certainly want and look for the coopera- 
tion of the local medical societies and we would have a national ad- 
visory committee including representation from the American Medi- 
cal Association. 
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Mr. Hanp. The custom of having local county or municipal nurses 
is pretty much universal in the country now. Has any thought been 
given to using the detailed information that they have about the state 
of the health of their communities ? 

Mr. Perrotr. We would certainly use every source of useful infor- 
mation that we could find, and if that is a possible source, it certainly 
would be utilized. 

Mr. Hanp. What difficulty do you think you would run into by the 
mere question approach where some one has the “miseries”, but gives 
you their own diagnosis as rheumatism, arthritis or something else? 

Mr. Perrorr. We know from experience that there is some informa- 
tion you cannot get from questioning an individual. 

Mr. Hanp. That is especially true if he has no symptoms at all. 

Mr. Prrrorr. That is correct. That might be found by medical 
examination, but he, obviously, cannot tell you about it. He may not 
know the diagnosis or it may be a very vague thing as you said, but 
in general you can get quite good information on the more serious 
illnesses which affect the individual in some way, for example those 
which prevent him from going to work. But, to evaluate the house-to- 
house data, we would plan to do some checking through clinical exami- 
nations. 

Mr. Hann. In other words, it would be somewhat of a check within 
a check ? 

Mr. Perrorr. That is right. You cannot do clinical examinations 
on a large basis, because they cost too much, and it is very difficult to get 
people to come in, of course, sir. 

Mr. Hann. That is all; thank you very much. 

Mr. Fogarry. Is this legislation controversial, Doctor? 

Mr. Perrorr. I would say not. The American Medical Association 
has endorsed it, provided the results are adequately analyzed, and I 
have heard nothing that is controversial about it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Perrorr. Thank you, sir. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6, 1956. 


DIsEASE AND SANITATION INVESTIGATIONS AND ConTROL, TERRITORY OF 
ALASKA AND Construction, Mentau Hearn Faciirries, Terrrrory 
or ALASKA 

WITNESSES 


DR. JACK C. HALDEMAN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF GENERAL HEALTH 
SERVICES 

DR. OTIS L. ANDERSON, CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES 

ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER 

JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Foearry. The next two items for consideration have to do with 
the Alaska mental-health program. We will insert the two seciions 
of House Document No. 403 in the record at this point. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


“DISEASE AND SANITATION INVESTIGATIONS AND CONTROL, TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


“For an additional amount for ‘Disease and sanitation investigations and con- 
trol, Territory of Alaska’, for the purpose of assisting the Territory in making a 
comprehensive survey of the need for the construction of mental health facilities, 
$25,000: Provided, That this paragraph shall be effective only upon the enactment 
into law of H. R. 6376 or 8. 2973, Highty-fourth Congress. 

“This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary to permit the Public 
Health Service to render technical assistance to the Territory of Alaska in the 


conduct of a comprehensive survey of the need for construction of mental health 
facilities. 


“CONSTRUCTION, MENTAL HEALTH FACILITIES, TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


“For payments to the Territory of Alaska for the construction of hospital and 
other facilities in Alaska needed for the carrying out of a comperhensive program 
for the mentally ill, $500,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That this appropriation shall become effective only upon the enactment into law 
of H. R. 6376 or 8, 2973, Eighty-foutrh Congress: Provided further, That amounts 
appropriated to the Public Health Service for ‘Salarics and expenses, hospital 
construction services’, for the fiscal year 1957 and succeeding fiscal years, shall 
be available for carrying out the responsibilities of the Surgeon General in con- 
nection with the projects appropriated for herein. 

“This proposed appropriation is necessary to provide funds for the construction 
of hospital and other facilities in Alaska for the mentally ill. During the first 
year following the enactment of H. R. 6376 or S. 2973, it is anticipated that these 
funds will be largely expended for preparation of plans with the bulk of con- 
struction costs to be met in later years.” 


Mr. Focarry. Dr. Haldeman, do you have a statement for the com- 
mittee / 


Dr. Hatpeman. Yes, Mr. Chairman; and if it is agreeable with you, 
I will file it. 


Mr. Focarry. File your statement and tell us about this program 
and these requests. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


OPENING STATEMENT BY CHIEF, DIVISION OF GENERAL HEALTH SERVICES, PuBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, ON 1957 SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, “DISEASE AND SANITATION 
INVESTIGATIONS AND CONTROL, TERRITORY OF ALASKA, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE” 
AND “CONSTRUCTION OF MENTAL HEALTH FACILITIES, TERRITORY OF ALASKA” 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this supplemental budget esti- 
mate in the amount of $525,000 is for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of the Alaska mental health legislation which is now pending before Congress. 
Since this is the first request for funds under this legislation, it may be helpful 
to an understanding of the problem to summarize briefly the present situation 
and the changes which would be accomplished under the provisions of this 
legislation. 

For the past 50 years, the Federal Government has been responsible by law for 
and has paid all costs connected with the hospitalization, treatment, and care 
of the mentally ill of Alaska. The pending legislation would transfer these 
responsibilities from the Secretary of the Interior to the Territory. 

However, the pending legislation recognizes that it would be unfair to expect 
the Territory to assume at once the full cost of hospitalizing and treating its 
mentally ill, or the cost of constructing the necessary physical facilities, es- 
pecially in view of the limited fiscal resources of the Territory. Accordingly, 
the legislation contains a three-pronged proposal to accompany the transfer of 
basic program responsibility to the Territory. 

First, the legislation provides a 10-year program of annual support grants to 
Alaska which, together with its own resources, should enable the Territory to 
provide a reasonably comprehensive program for the prevention and treatment 
of mental illness among Alaskans. The amount of $1 million is authorized to 
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be appropriated for each of the first 2 years beginning with fiscal year 1958. 
This amount would be gradually tapered off at the rate of $200,000 each bi- 
ennium until Alaska, at the end of a 10-year period, would assume the full 
cost of the program. While the initial authorization of $1 million is approxi- 
mately $100,000 more than the annual cost to the Federal Government for the 
commitment and hospitalization of the mentally ill of Alaska, we believe this 
added amount for the first 2 years is essential in order to develop a_ better- 
balanced program in terms of outpatient and inpatient care of the Alaskan 
mentally ill. No funds are requested at this time under this provision of the 
bill since the support grant provision does not become eifective until fiscal year 
1958. 

Secondly, the legislation would grant 1 million acres of public lands to the 
Territory for the purpose of providing taxable resources to the Territory for 
support of the mental health program. 

Thirdly, an appropriation of $6,500,000 would be authorized for use in con- 
structing essential minimal facilities in Alaska for the treatment of the men- 
tally ill including facilities for outpatient and preventive care for psychiatric 
patients. Obviously, the Territory cannot be expected to undertake a mental 
health program with virtually no physical facilities in Alaska for the care 
of the mentally ill. Provision of facilities for the acutely disturbed patient at 
selected locations in the Territory would appear to be essential in order to 
provide for early medical care and to permit the discontinuance of the present 
practice of placing such individuals in jails. Separate facilities are also con- 
templated for mentally retarded children as well as for certain senile patients 
who should not be cared for in a mental institution. 

At the present time, a very unsatisfactory situation exists. Committed Alas- 
kan patients are now hospitalized in a private hospital located in Portland, 
Oreg., under a contract with the Department of the Interior. Patients must be 
transported by air thousands of miles to the private hospital in Portland, thus 
separating them for long periods of time from their family and friends. This 
provision of the legislation would enable the Territory to construct a number 
of facilities in Alaska especially designed to provide the specific type of inpatient 
or outpatient care needed by the mentally ill of Alaska. 

It is anticipated that the $6,500,000 will construct approximately 275 beds. 
With a present inpatient load of about 350, coupled with the rapidly increasing 
population of Alaska, the Territory will undoubtedly be required to construct 
facilities over and above those constructed with Federal funds. 

With this background on the pending legislation, I would now like to speak 
of the supplemental appropriation request of $525,000 which is being considered 
by this committee. 

The legislation provides that the Territory shall develop an integrated mental 
health program for Alaska, including provision for the outpatient and inpatient 
care and treatment of the mentally ill, which must be approved by the Surgeon 
General. It also provides that mental health facilities shall be scheduled for 
construction in accordance with a comprehensive construction program developed 
by the Territory in consultation with the Public Health Service and approved by 
the Surgeon General. 

The plans for the outpatient and inpatient care and treatment of the mentally 
ill must be well conceived and developed in some detail if the Territory, which 
has little experience in this field, is to operate the program with maximum 
efficiency. Similarly, the comprehensive construction schedule is extremely im- 
portant since it will establish the number, size, type, and location of mental 
health facilities to be constructed in Alaska. Failure to analyze thoroughly and 
to plan for the inpatient and outpatient needs of the Alaskan mentally ill along 
with the physical facilities required to carry out such a program would seri- 
ously handicap the total program from the very beginning. We anticipate that 
the survey can be begun early in the 1957 fiscal year. Accordingly, we request 
the appropriation of $25,000 which will enable the Public Health Service to 
provide technical consultation and advice to the Territory in all aspects of this 
fundamental planning activity. 

The amount of $500,000 is requested for fiscal year 1957 to cover the cost of 
plans and specifications to be developed by private architects and firms, the 
acquisition of sites for the various types of facilities to be constructed, and the 
preliminary work involved in site survey and soil investigation. It is also possi- 
ble that Alaska may begin the construction of at least one small mental health 
facility during 1957. 
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In conclusion, I should like to stress the importance of these initial appro- 
priation requests. Alaskans are looking forward with enthusiasm to their 
assumption of responsibility for their own mentally ill. They are willing and 
anxious to begin the fundamental planning work which is so essential to placing 
the program on a sound basis. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Hatpeman. This program is based upon legislation which is 
also pending. The Alaska mental health bill has passed the House, 
and has been reported out of the committee in the Senate and I believe 
is scheduled for floor action in the Senate today. 

Since this is the first request for funds under this proposed legis- 
lation, perhaps I should explain briefly what the legislation consists 
of. 

For the past 50 years the Federal Government has assumed the com- 
plete responsibility for the hospitalization and care of the Alaskan 
mentally ill. The pending legislation would transfer these responsi- 
bilities to the Territory of Alaska just as all other States and Terri- 
tories have complete responsibility for care of their mentally ill. 

However, the pending legislation recognizes that it would be unfair 
to suddenly transfer this responsibility to the Territory without mak- 
ing some provision for financial assistance for a limited number of 
years. The legislation proposes three types of assistance: First, 
grants to the Territory for a complete mental health program which 
would be on a descending scale as the years go by. 

For the first 2 years there would be a $1 million authorization each 
year, decreased by $200,000 each succeeding biennium until in fiscal 
1967 there would be the last appropriation authorized under this act. 

Second, it would provide for a land grant of 1 million acres which 
would be made available to the Territory to assist them in taking care 
of some of the financial responsibility of this program. Perhaps 
you know that over 99 percent of the land in Alaska is in Federal 
hands. 

Third, since Alaska has no mental health facilities, it provides an 
authorization for $6.5 million for the construction of mental health 
facilities. The presently mentally ill of Alaska are transported 
thousands of miles to Portland, Oreg., where they are hospitalized. 

The program contemplated would permit Alaska to develop acute 
facilities in various locations in the Territory, in order to get mentally 
ill patients out of the jails as they are currently handled. The legis- 
lation also provides that there would be an integrated program—that 
the Territory would develop a plan for an integrated mental health 
program in Alaska. It also provides that the mental health facilities 
authorized under the program would be scheduled for construction in 
accordance with a comprehensive survey conducted in cooperation 
with the Public Health Service and approved by the Surgeon General. 

I cannot emphasize enough the importance of the Territory develop- 
ing an extremely good initial plan because the type and the location 
and the size of the facilities is going to be very important in terms of 
getting the most effective mental health program. 
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TYPE OF FACILITIES CONTEMPLATED 


Mr. Fogarry. Tell us something about the type and location and size 
of the facilities. 


Dr. Haupeman. I think at this stage of the game it is a little diffi- 
cult to be specific. 

In the legislative hearings on the bill there was brought out the 
need for facilities for retarded children and for some of the senile 
patients separate and apart from mental health facilities. At the 
present time these groups are hospitalized with mentally ill patients 
and facilities such as these are most desirable. 

Secondly, there is a need for facilities close at hand for the care of 
the mentally-ill patient that is acutely ill. Many of the patients we 
feel could be discharged much earlier if there were acute facilities 
close at hand where the cases could be evaluated and where there is 
close contact through social and medical workers with the families. 
At the present time those cases have to be sent to Portland, and fre- 
quently their discharge is delayed for some time because of the lack 
of close working relationships with the community and the Territory. 

They will also need some clinical facilities for the chronically ill, 
who will have to be hospitalized over a number of years. 

I should add that the $6.5 million authorization does not contem- 
plate that this money would be sufficient for the entire needs of the 
Territory. It would not build the beds currently needed for the pres- 
ent patient load and, of course, the Territory is growing rapidly. 
The patient load will be increasing and the Territory will undoubt- 
edly have to make arrangements for additional patients. We are 
requesting $25,000 to help the Territory and provide some technical 
consultation in the development of their preliminary plans. The 
amount of $500,000 is requested in fiscal 1957 to cover the cost of plans 
and specifications to be developed by private architectural firms and 
the acquisition of sites for the various types of facilities and the pre- 
liminary work involved in such things as site surveys and soil investi- 
gations. 


CONTROVERSY OVER LEGISLATION 


Mr. Fogarty. Is this legislation a little controversial, Doctor? 

Dr. Hatpeman. The legislation passed the House without any con- 
troversy but in the Senate there was a certain number of questions 
raised regarding the commitment proceedings. The Senate version 
of the bill has left to the Territory the determination of what the 
commitment proceedings should be. In their report on the bill they 
only pointed out that in no way would the elimination of the commit- 
ment proceedings from the bill indicate their feelings that modern 
commitment proceedings probably along the lines recommended 
should not be enacted. However, the controversial feature was con- 
tained in the commitment proceedings which are not. in the bill re- 
ported out from the Senate. Therefore, I feel that the bill as reported 
out of the Senate committee is not controversial. 


ADVISABILITY OF PROVIDING CONSTRUCTION FUNDS BEFORE SURVEY IS MADE 


Mr. Focarry. You have two requests pending before this commit- 
tee: one is for $25,000 to make a survey of the need for the construc- 
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tion of this mental health facility and second, $500,000 to help the 
Territory construct such facilities ? 

Would we not be on a little sounder ground if we just appropriated 
the necessary funds for a survey and find out what that survey will tell 
us before we appropriate any funds for construction, or if we appro- 
priate funds for construction, what is the need of a survey ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Well, the types of facilities and their locations will 
depend upon a comprehensive plan for the provision of the facilities. 
I think it is absolutely essential that there be careful planning ini- 
tially prior to the development of the comprehensive construction plan 
which would be submitted to the Public Health Service. The matter 
of construction funds, I think, is purely a matter of timing. In other 
words, it is our feeling that after 50 years and a very undesirable sit- 
uation that we should not delay any longer than is absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. Fogarry. How long do you think this survey would take 4 

Dr. Hatpeman. We would hope very much that it can be completed 
late this fall and that sites could be selected and architectural firms 
could start to work by, say, December or January 1. 


ABILITY OF ALASKA TO MAKE ITS OWN SURVEY 


Mr. Focarry. Why could not the Territory make its own survey ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Well, the act does provide that the Territory will 
have primary responsibility and will develop it in consultation with 
the Public Health Service. 

Mr. Focarry. But, we are going to contribute $25,000 toward it; is 
that right? 

Dr. Hatpeman. The $25,000 referred to was for the expenses of the 
Public Health Service personnel in connection with the survey. 

Mr. Foearry. The Territory could not reimburse the Public Health 
Service for that? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Well, I would anticipate that the actual cost of 
the survey and the expenses that occurred in connection with it will 


be substantially greater than this. 


USE OF HILL-BURTON FUNDS BY ALASKA 


° oie Fogarty. Does Alaska take advantage of the Hill-Burton 
unds% 

Bt PEASEIORAM. In connection with this construction of mental hos- 
pitals ¢ 

Mr. Foearty. Well, any hospitals. 

Dr. Hatprman. Yes; Alaska does get an allotment under the Hill- 
Burton program, I believe, of some $200,000 a year. These funds, 
however, are completely inadequate in terms of the needs for general 
hospitals and tuberculosis hospitals and the like. 

Mr. Focarty. We have or have had some money available under the 
Hill-Burton program for surveys. Would Alaska be eligible to come 
in under that program ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. What do you know about that, Mr. Harlow ? 

Mr. Hartow. They would be entitled to their share of that survey 
money, but it woulld be very small, Mr. Chairman. By the time 
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you split up the survey money among 50 jurisdictions, you do not have 
much left for anyone. 

Mr. Focarry. I thought you were having trouble in getting rid of 
that survey money. 

Mr. Harvow. Some States are not calling for their share of it, but 
we cannot switch money from one State to the other. 

Mr. Focarry. Have they ever applied for any survey money ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. They have applied for the construction funds which 
have been available under the Hill-Burton Act, and they have taken 
up everything they are entitled to for construction; is that correct? 

Dr. Haupeman: On Hill-Burton construction funds, I can say 

“ves”: definitely. Of course, as I think you are aware, Mr. Chair- 
man, the resources of the Territor y of Alaska in relaion to their ability 
to raise funds from tax sources is extremely limited. They have a 
very low tax base and cannot incur bonded indebtedness. 

Mr. Focarry. I think you know that this committee has been very 
favorably inclined toward Alaska. We made the initial appropria- 
tion about 10 years ago before they had any specific appropriations 
io help in their health activities up there, and we have given ap- 
proximately what the Bureau of the Budget has asked for in this 
area during a period of 9 or 10 years. However, I would say the 
same thing. as 1 did about the previous request, and that is that this 
appropriation has not been authorized as yet, and until it has been 
so authorized, I do not know how this committee can take any action. 

Are there any questions. 

Mr. Lanuam. Has there been an organization behind this propa- 
ganda or do you know who is promoting it ¢ 

Dr. Hatpeman. Is this on or off the record ? 

Mr. Lannam. Let it be off the record if you would prefer it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COST OF CARE FOR MENTALLY ILL IN ALASKA 


Mr. Hanp. How much have we been spending over a period of recent 
years on an average for the care of the mentally ill in Alaska ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. This year the Department ‘of the Interior will 
spend approximately $860,000, I believe it is. They recently got a 
supplemental and I think that last supplemental brings it up to about 
$860,000. In addition the Department of Justice spends about $100,- 
000 a year in the transportation of the patients. That makes a total 
of roughly $960,000. 

Mr. Hanp. W hy does the Department of Justice do the transport- 
ing ¢ 

‘Dr. Hatpeman. W ell, the present commitment procedure in Alaska 
provides that the patients may only be transported and must be trans- 
ported by a United States marshal. You see, it is a jury trial up 
there, and the patient is literally accused of the crime of being insane, 
and there is a court procedure involved. 

Mr. Hanp. Is that provided for under the Territorial law? 

Dr. Hatpeman. No; that is provided for under their organic act. 
The Territory is specifically prohibited from legislating in the field 
of mental health. 
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Mr. Hanp. Do you mean that among our other sins Congress has 
been responsible for that nonsense? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct. 

Mr. Hanpb. We are spending a little bit under $1 million a year 
in Alaska ? 
Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct, sir. 
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FINANCIAL SITUATION OF ALASKA . 
Mr. Hanp. What is the financial situation of the Territory? What 
does their budget picture appear to be? Do you have any figures : 
on it? 
Dr. Haupeman. Yes; I know that, roughly, in the present biennium : 
there is available for appropriation approximately $32 million. t 
Mr. Hanp. Do they have a surplus or a deficit ? I 
Dr. Hatpeman. I could not answer as to what the financial situa- | 
tion is at the moment. : 
Mr. Hanp. Will you supply for the record information as to 


whether or not they now have a budgetary surplus or a deficit? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

On March 31, 1955, the beginning of the biennium for which appropriations 
are made by the Territorial legislature, the treasury reported a surplus of 
$6,677,453 in the general fund. One year later on March 31, 1956, this surplus 
had been reduced to $3,406,148. Assuming that Territorial expenditures are 
made at the same rate during the second year of the biennium, the surplus 
reported as of March 31, 1955, will have been liquidated. 

Mr. Hanp. A staff member has called to my attention the headline 
in the Alaska Statehood Committee’s biennial report, 1953, indicating 
they can afford statehood, and I am just wondering whether they can 
likewise support this incident of statehood. 

Dr. Hatpeman. When you get to discussing the financing of this 
service in Alaska, I think you almost have to get over into a field 
in which I am not as competent as all of you are, and that is the overall 
resources of the Territory and their ability to carry out the functions 
in terms of roads and all the other facets of the domestic economy. 

Mr. Hanp. This report continues on to show the reasons why, in 
the committee’s opinion, Alaska can afford statehood. Mr. Chair- 
man, the details of their argument run to several pages but the sum- 
mary is less than a page. I ask unanimous consent that the summary 
be included in the record. 

Mr. Fosarry. Without objection it will be included at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
























ALASKA CAN AFFORD STATEHOOD 







Inevitably, any discussion of statehood always ends with the $64 question: 
“But what will it cost?’ or perhaps expressed in different form, “Can Alaska 
afford statehood?” The answer to the second is easy: As the statehood commit- 
tee sees it, Alaska cannot afford not to afford statehood, which is simply another 
way of saying, “Whatever it costs, it’s worth it.” 

Actually the cost of statehood for Alaska falls far short of what its detractors 
would have one believe. By underestimating her potential revenues, both from 
taxes and other sources, and overestimating the cost of various functions of State 
government they can always come up with a staggering deficit which they dangle 
before the public eye with ominous moaning about Alaska’s high per capita 
taxation. 
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TAX REVENUE 
The tax revenue actually collected by the Territory for the biennium just ended 
was in excess of $31 million. The appropriations for that period were approxi- 
mately $10 million less than the collections. It requires no great mathematical 
genius, therefore, to reach the conclusion that the territory finished the biennium 
with a very considerable surplus. Because of the repeal of the general property 


tax law, the estimated revenue from taxes alone will be only about $30 million 


for this biennium—$1 million less than last biennium. No new tax bills were 
passed, 


APPROPRIATIONS 

The general appropriation bill for the current biennium—1953—55—totaled 
approximately $23,500,000. Included in that amount was a nonrecurring agri- 
cultural loan appropriation, subject to later repayment in the amount of $200,000, 
Add to the above amount, $640,000 in special appropriations and $545,000 in 
deficiency appropriations and even then the biennial appropriations for 1953-55 
total less than $25 million. Again it requires neither far-fetched imagination or 
mathematical precision to foresee another surplus, approximately $5 million for 
the current biennium. It is not straining the imagination excessively, then to 
predict that by 1955, which is the earliest possible time in which State govern- 
ment could be set up, even with the passage of the legislation at this session of 
Congress—Alaska will have a surplus of about $15 million. This will be more 
than enough to provide all her necessary public buildings and to set up the general 
framework of State government as well. 


NUMBER OF MENTAL PATIENTS 


Mr. Hanp. How many mentally ill are there from Alaska now 
in Portland, or elsewhere in these institutions ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. In Portland, according to last figures I had, there 
were 358 patients. 

Mr. Hanp. Do you have any information at all as to how that num- 
ber would compare to the total number of patients actually needing 
hospital care? 

Dr. Hatpeman. No; but I could make some general statements. The 
.ack of hospital beds in the Territory does prevent the hospitalization 
of many acutely ill mental patients. Acute alcoholics are one example. 
The lack of voluntary commitment proceedings and the fact that a per- 
son who is mentally 11] and, perhaps, would like to have treatment and 
would get it if he were in a State where he could voluntarily go to the 
hospital or on the recommendation of his physician without a jury 
trial prevent many from being hospitalized. 

Mr. Hanp. Well, you suspect that the number is substantially larger 
although you do not om any definite information on it ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct. 

Mr. Hawnp. Is not this a very substantial undertaking for anything 
like 358 persons ? 

Dr. HatpeMAN. Do you mean a substantial undertaking for the Ter- 
ritory ? 

Mr. Hanp. For us. We are ones who are proposing to spend this 
money right now. 

Dr. Hatpeman. Well, of course, there is another way to look at it. 
The present authorization is $2.5 million over a period of the next 10 
years. Weare spending almost $1 million. So, from the viewpoint of 
the Federal Government you can now look at it in the light that this 
bill will permit the Federal Government to put onto the Territory the 
financial responsibility. 

Mr. Hann. Eventually ? 
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Dr. Hatpeman. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Hann. Of course, compared to what we are spending you are 
making the point that under this program we will not be spending a 
great deal more ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. But this is unique. There is no other State or Territory 
where we take care of the mentally ill? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct. 


PROPOSED USE OF FUNDS REQUESTED UNDER “CONSTRUCTION” 


Mr. Hanp. With reference to the money situation, in addition to 
the $25,000 you mentioned, what is the $500,000 for? Is that for any 
part of construction, or is that for final planning ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. No; that would enable the Territory to purchase 
sites and secondly, it would 

Mr. Hanp. Purchase sites? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. Would you pause for just a moment on that? Is it 
necessary at this time that they are going to have to purchase a site 
in view of the fact that the Federal Government owns 99 percent of 
the land up there? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Well, mental health facilities actually should be 
provided close to the population centers, because of the staffing prob- 
lems. In other words, it would be very unfortunate if they located 
a mental hospital out in the country, so to speak, because they have 
got to depend upon private practicing physicians in the towns to 
provide staffing services, or most of it, and particularly as far as 
surgery is concerned and that sort of thing. Therefore, the sites that 
we would anticipate they would acquire would not be of necessity 
sites where there was Federal land available. 

Mr. Hann. Do they have a sufficient number of physicians who are 
competent to deal with the problems of mental health in Alaska ? 

Dr. Hatpeman. They do not at the present time. Of course psychia- 
tric personnel is short throughout. However, recently when they had 
a vacancy in the one position they do have for a psychiatrist, they haa 
a suitable number of aplicants. They do have problems which I do 
not think would be any different than we have in the States here. 

Mr. Hanp. So, to come back to this $500,000 figure, that is not for 
construction; that is for acquisition of sites and further planning? 

Do I understand that to be correct 

Dr. Harpeman. No; it is for the purchase of sites. It will enable 
them to contract for site surveys and soil investigations. 

It will enable them to let contracts for the development of plans 
and specifications. The appropriation language which we propose 
would permit its being used to actually let a contract. The reason I 
am not very definitive on that is because of the time schedule. If they 
complete their preliminary planning, let us say, by December 1, and 
if they had a small facility in conjunction with this overall plan, it is 
theoretically possible that by July 1 they could have gotten plans 
completed and that the contract could be let. 

I think it is rather unlikely, however. 
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Mr. Hanp. Well, usually it is the practice in this committee before 
we appropriate money for the actual construction of a building to 
make pretty sure that the plans are definite, and I am just wonderi ing 
whether any part of this money may be used for construction. 

Mr. Ketiy. Not of main buildings; no. 

Dr. Hanpeman. What is that? — 

Mr. Ketry. Not of any main buildings. 

Dr. Hatpeman. I would point out that the language, Mr. Hand, is 
almost identical to the Hill-Burton program. We utilized language 
under that appropriation which, as you know, makes money av ailable 
for the carrying out of a construction program in accordance with the 
planning as approved by the Surgeon General. This does not incor- 
porate a principle that is different from the Hill-Burton program. 

Mr. Hanp. Does the Territory of Alaska at the present time make 
any contribution whatever toward the care of its mentally ill, or is 
that exclusively the burden of the United States? 

Dr. Hatpeman. It is exclusively the burden of the United States 
as far as the care of the hospitalized mentally ill patients is concerned. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Ketty. Mr. Chairman, could I make one additional statement ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Surely. 

Mr. Ketxy. The appropriation language which we proposed here is 
contingent upon passage and is submitted to you now because, as we 
understand it, this is the last supplemental that will be considered by 
this Congr ess: and we are hopeful that, if the legislation is enacted, 
we will not have to wait until January to begin to implement it. 

Mr. Fogarty. The Senate can take action on this if the authorizing 
bill is enacted. 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, but this would be the last supplemental bill. 

Mr. Focarry. However, as long as the legislation has not been 
enacted, I do not think you w ould expect the committee to take any 
action on the appropr iations for it. 

Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Hatpeman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hartow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your usual courtesies. 


Construction OF Mentat Hearn Faciirtes, Terrrrory or ALASKA 
WITNESS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT, DELEGATE IN CONGRESS FROM THE TERRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Fogarry. We will be pleased to hear from Delegate Bartlett 
who always does a good job in looking after the interests of the people 
of Alaska. Please : proceed with your statement Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to come before you in support of two 
supplemental appropriation requests relating to Alaska submitted by 
the Bureau of the Budget. One provides for the appropriation of 
$500,000 to be available when and if H. R. 6376 or S. 2973, bills having 
to do with the care of Alaska’s mentally ill, is enacted into law. Each 
of these bills authorizes the appropriation of $614 million in Federal 
funds for constructing and equipping physical facilities within the 
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Territory of Alaska. As you know, Alaskans who have been found to 
be of unsound minds have long been cared for in a hospital in Oregon 
under a contract arrangement. When testimony was being taken on 
H. R. 6376 before the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee in the 
Senate, members of that committee gave a virtual direction to the 
Public Health Service to submit promptly appropriation requests so 
that the program might proceed without delay if the bill became a 
law. It is my assumption that this request now before you follows 
that direction. I sincerely hope the request will be allowed. There 
is a big job to be done, and it will be achieved all the faster if this 
initial appropriation is made now. 

The second budgetary request concerning which I desire to speak 
seeks the appropriation of $25,000, again dependent upon the enact- 
ment of H. R. 6376 or S. 2973. This money would be used to assist 
the Territory of Alaska to make a comprehensive survey. 

Actually, after conversations with Dr. Charles R. Hayman, Acting 
Commissioner of Health for Alaska, I am convinced $25,000 will be 
an amount insufficient to make the survey in the thorough manner 
which should be undertaken. Dr. Hayman was in Washington not 
long ago, and he expressed great concern to me over the amount of 
this appropriation request. It was his very strong recommendation 
that the amount be added to by the committee. In support of that 
recommendation and at my request he wrote me a letter giving a de- 
tailed account of what needs to be done and how much money will be 
required. With your permission, I should like to submit that letter 
for the record now. 

Mr. Focarry. Without objection it will be included in the record 
at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

JUNEAU, ALASKA, May 18, 1956. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
Delegate of Alaska, United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bartlett: The passage of the Alaska mental health legislation, which 
now appears imminent, will impose substantial financial responsibilities on the 
Territory. The Territory is required by this legislation to develop an integrated 
mental health program for prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of the mentally 
ill. Also, we are required to develop a comprehensive program in consultation 
with the Public Health Service for the construction of the needed mental health 
facilities. In addition, this department must acquire personnel to supervise all 
aspects of the construction program from the development of architectural plans 
and specifications through the inspection of construction work as it proceeds. 
These three segments of the total program are of the most extreme importance 
if the Territory is to develop and operate the mental health program on a sound 
basis. 

The work involved in developing the integrated mental health program and 


comprehensive construction schedule is substantial. Such work as the following 
will be involved : 

1. Existing health and hospital facilities in the Territory must be inventoried 
and evaluated to assess their place in the total program. 

2. The types of mental cases now hospitalized in the Morningside Hospital in 
Portland, Oreg., must be analyzed and evaluated in terms of the kinds of mental 
cases involved, the geographic areas in which patients resided, and the medical 
prognosis as regards the need for continued treatment or the possibility of dis- 
charge to home. 

3. The medical case histories of patients examined and treated by the Alaska 
Department of Health under its outpatient and preventive mental health program 
must be analyzed and evaluated to provide information as to future hospital 
case loads. 
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4. Local physicians in the various communities in Alaska must be contacted as 
a means of determining the kinds and number of mental cases in the respective 
communities which would benefit from hospitalization or outpatient treatment if 
facilities were located conveniently in the Territory. 

5. Local physicians, medical societies, and professional and community groups 
and the general public must be apprised of the mental health facilities needed 
in Alaska, and the plans for filling these needs. 

6. Decisions must be made as to the kinds and sizes of mental health facilities 
needed, the communities in which such facilities should be constructed, and the 
sites on which the facilities will be constructed. 

In addition, many of the mental health problems which will arise are of such 
a highly professional nature that it will be necessary to use several national 
authorities on an intermittent consultant basis during the time the survey is 
being made and a program is being developed. For example, such consultation 
will be required when we consider the best means for providing care for the 
mentally retarded children, and in connection with the problem of establishing 
the appropriate relationship between acute psychiatric facilities for long-term 
eare. 

The actual construction of mental health facilities in Alaska will require that 
the Alaska Department of Health have personnel on its staff for the purpose 
of determining the types of hospital services necessary in each facility to be 
constructed, reviewing the approved plans and specifications developed by pri- 
vate architectural firms, supervising the construction bids and awards, and in- 
specting the construction of projects to insure that contractors comply with the 
approved plans and specifications. 

In order to accomplish the three segments of this total work program, we 
estimate that the following personnel and funds will be required early in fiscal 
year 1957: 


Psychiatrist $16, 000 
I So os env eclcmcesieinlecenesioumnnin 11, 000 
Engineer 11, 000 
Hospital consultant 11, 000 
Administrative staff assistant 10, 000 
Clerical (2) 7, 000 


Travel : 15, 000 


81, 000 


The above personnel will be involved initially in the development of the inte- 
grated mental health program and comprehensive construction schedule. There- 
after, they will concern themselves with the actual construction and operation 
of the needed mental health facilities. 

We are also hopeful that the Public Health Service will provide professional 
und technical guidance and assistance to the Department throughout the course 
of this program. As you know, officials of the Public Health Service assisted in 
the development of this bill and their familiarity with the various provisions of 
the legislation coupled with the professional and technical resources of that 
organization would make their assistance invaluable to us in the development and 
operation of the various segments of the program. 

I would appreciate anything which your office can do in the way of assisting 
us with this financial problem. As you know, our budget is extremely limited 
and the health conditions in Alaska are such that we cannot meet all the present 
demands made on this Department. Also, the Territorial legislature does not 
meet until January 1957, whereas we hope to get underway with the compre- 
hensive survey of mental health facilities during July or August of 1956. It 
would seem that the most appropriate way for the Congress to make funds avail- 
able to the Territory for the purposes outlined above would be to increase the 
technical assistance item or special grant to Alaska, or both, in the Alaska dis- 
ease and sanitation appropriation which is made available to the Public Health 
Service. 

Thank you very much for your assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 





CHARLES R. HAYMAN, M. D., 
Acting Commissioner, Alaska Department of Health. 
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Mr. Barrierr. You will note that Dr. Hayman suggests $81,000 
be appropriated for specific purposes in addition to the $25,000 pro- 
posed by the Bureau of the Budget. His figures relate to a full fiscal 
year. However, in view of the fact that it would take some time to 
recruit necessary personnel and make other arrangements, I should 
like to suggest that if the committee is disposed as I hope it will be 
to supplement the budgetary request in this instance that instead of 
providing for a full fiscal year funds covering 9 months of the 1957 
fiscal year would suffice. That would reduce Dr. Hayman’s suggested 

request from $81,000 to $60,750. 

In conclusion, I cannot emphasize too much the importance of this 
whole program and the advisability of making an early start. There- 
fore, I trust the committee will consider favor ‘ably not only the appro- 
priation requests for $500,000 and $25,000 but also a supplementary 
amount of $60,750 to enable the Territory of Alaska to lay a proper 
foundation. 

H. R. 6376 was passed by the House of Representatives on January 
18, 1956, and has been reported by the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. For the information of the committee, there is 
attached copy of the Senate Report. No. 2053 which also includes the 
Senate version of H. R. 6376. 

Mr. Fogarry. Thank you, Mr. Bartlett, for your usual fine state- 
ment. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you for affording me the opportunity to 
appear before the committee, Mr. Chairman. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6, 1956. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
PRESIDENT’s COMMITTEE ON EpucaTion Bryonp THE HigH ScHOooL 
WITNESSES 


DR. HEROLD C. HUNT, UNDER SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

DR. S. M. BROWNELL, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS, CHAIRMAN, PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 

DONALD W. McKONE, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Focarty. The next item for consideration of the committee is 
the request in connection with the President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School. We will place the pertinent portion of 
House Document No. 403 in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


“‘PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE HiGH ScHOOL 


“For necessary expenses of the President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School, including services authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 
2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), at rates not to exceed $50 per diem for individuals; 
expenses of attendance at meetings concerned with the purposes of the Commit- 
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tee; and actual transportation expenses and an allowance of not to exceed $12 
per diem in lieu of subsistence while away from their homes or regular places of 
business, for persons attending conferences called by the Committee; $300,000.” 

The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School was ap- 
pointed in March of this year to study problems in this field and report its 
findings and recommendations for appropriate action to the President. Among 
the problems to be studied by the Committee will be those of providing effective 
teaching and housing for an expected major increase in college enrollments over 
the next 10 years; of meeting shortages of scientists, engineers, and other pro- 
fessions ; and of insuring that students with talent continue their education until 
they develop to the fullness of their capacities. 


This proposed appropriation is necessary to provide for the expenses of the 
Committee and its staff and for the expenses of regional conferences planned 
to be held in six areas of the country between November 1956 and May 1957. 

Mr. Focarry. We are very pleased to have with us at this time 
Dr. Brownell, together with Mr. Devereux C. Josephs, and the other 
witnesses who are appearing in behalf of this request. 

In view of the time and in view of the House meeting at 12 o’clock, 
Dr. Brownell, we will permit you to conclude your opening statement, 
and then we will recess until 2'o’clock. 

Dr. Brownell, you may proceed with your general statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Dr. Browne. May I say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that 
Dr. Hunt, the Under Secretary, and Mr. Devereux Josephs, who 
is Chairman of the Committee, are here, and following your sugges- 
tion, I will make this opening statement, and then they will follow 
through this afternoon or whenever you are ready to have them. 

Mr. Focarry. All right; you may proceed with your opening state- 
ment. 

Dr. Browneti. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, early 
in my term as Commissioner I emphasized that if the Office of Edu- 
cation was to perform its services effectively so that education was 
improved without Federal control two types of procedures needed 
development in addition to strengthening the traditional services of 
the Office of Education.. One was comprehensiv e, thorough research 
to discover knowledge that could be made available to citizens and 
educators in order that they might improve practice and increase 
efficiency in use of manpower and ‘funds. The other was to recognize 
that schools were the people’s schools and to encourage citizen under- 
standing and action to meet the educational needs because in the end 
it is the. people who must decide what are the needs. 

Without reviewing in detail I would note that the President and 
the Congress authorized legislation to enlist the research talent of 
colleges, universities, and State departments of education on prob- 
lems of education. Likewise it provided for State and White House 
conferences which went to the grassroots to bring about understanding 
and action to improve elementary and secondar y education. 

Out of the deliberations of the citizens in the White House Con- 
ference and of the White House Conference Committee came reali- 

zation and recognition that there were critical educational problems 
beyond the high school. 

The Secretary, the Commissioner, and other officials of the Depart- 
ment of Health, E ducation, and Welfare consulted with a wide range 
of educators, lay citizens, scientists, Government officials, and leaders 
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in other walks of life to ask for suggestions as to the best way in which 
to proceed in meeting the needs of education beyond the high school. 
These leaders were conscious of an increasing urgency for stimulating 
action in this field on the part of private and public institutions and 
on the part of all agencies of government at the local, State, and 
Federal levels. They pointed to the need for greater trained man- 
power in the fields of science and engineering and, indeed, in all pro- 
fessional fields: they stressed the increasing problems connected with 
the growing problem of our aging population ; they noted the increased 
and increasing need for trained manpower in our public and private 
international enterprises; and they pointed out the effects on educa- 
tion of the changing nature of our labor force and our general econ- 
omy. They pointed out that a program similar in impact, but prob- 
ably different in procedures to the White House conference seemed 
essential and urgent. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Commis- 
sioner proposed, and the President approved, immediate appointment 
of a representative committee of eminent Jay citizens and educators to 
examine the situation of the national needs and to advise the Presi- 
dent on the steps that should be taken to stimulate planning and ac- 
tion by institutions, States , and the Federal Government to meet the 
trained manpower and other educational needs beyond high school. 

In order that this Committe might start its work and develop plans 
in time for congressional action the President allocated from his emer- 
gency fund, to be administered through the Office of Education, a sum 
of $50,000 to carry the Committee activities through June 30. 


MEMBERSHIP OF PRESIDENT ’S COMMITTEE 


I will present that list to the committee to indicate the activities 
of the people on the Committee both lay and professional. 

Mr. Focarry. Without objection, the list will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

(The list referred to follows :) 


THE PRESIDE? T’S COM MITTEE ON EpUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH ScHOOL 


Devereux C. Jos*phs, Chairman, New York, N. Y., chairman of board, New 
York Life Insurane> Co. 

David D. Henry, Vice Chairman, Urbana, II1., president, University of Illinois. 

George P. Berry, Boston, Mass., dean, Harvard Medical School. 

Lawrence L. Bethel, New York, N. Y., president, Fashion Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

Horace M. Bond, Lincoln University, Pa., president, Lincoln University. 

Sydney P. Brown, Chicago, IIL, attorney. 

Harold C, Case, Boston, Mass., president, Boston University. 

Mrs. Norman Chandler, Los Angeles, Calif., assistant to president, Times- 
Mirror Co. 

Catherline B. Cleary, Milwaukee, Wis., vice president, First Wisconsin Trust 
Co. 

John D. Connors, Washington, D. C., director, AFL-CIO Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Arthur G. Coons, Los Angeles, Calif., president, Occidental College. 

Walt Disney, Burbank, Calif., president, Disney Productions, Inc. 

Paul L. Essert, New York, N. Y., professor of education, Columbia University. 

Crawford H. Greenewalt, Wilmington, Del., persident, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Ine. 

James P. Hart, Austin, Tex., attorney. 
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Leo A. Hoegh, Des Moines, Iowa, Governor of Iowa. 

Frederick L. Hovde, Lafayette, Ind., president, Purdue University. 

Robert R. Hudelson, Urbana, IIL, retired professor. 

Rees H. Hughes, Pittsburg, Kans., president, Kansas State Teachers College, 

Seymour H. Knox, Buffalo, N. Y., chairman of board, Marine Midland Trust 
Company of Western New York. 

Roy E. Larsen, New York, N. Y., president, Time, Inc. 

Katharine kf. McBride, Bryn Mawr, Pa., president, Bryn Mawr College. 

James McKinney, San Mateo, Calif., chairman of board, American School. 

James L. Morrill, Minneapolis, Minn., president, University of Minnesota. 

Vernon L. Nickell, Springfield, Ill., State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, Denver, Colo., superintendent of public schools. 

,aul C. Reinert, S. J., St. Louis, Mo., president, St. Louis University. 

Howard C. Petersen, Philadelphia, Pa., president, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 

Co. 


Edgar W. Smith, Portland, Oreg., former president, Oregon State Board of 
Higher Education. 

Anna Lord Strauss, New York, N. Y., trustee, Connecticut College. 

John Hay Whitney, New York, N. Y., senior partner, J. H. Whitney & Co. 

Laurence F. Whittemore, Boston, Mass., chairman of board, Brown Co. 

Theodore O. Yntema, Dearborn, Mich., vice president, Ford Motor Co. 

Dr. Browne.u. The Office of the President asked the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare through the Office of Education to 
assist the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School in any way that is possible and particularly asked that it pro- 
vide supporting services in much the same way that it did for the 
White House Conference on Education. For these reasons I am pre- 
senting the budget requirements to the Appropriations Committee. 

We are very pleased that the President has acted promptly in this 
area of concern and has appointed a committee composed of such dis- 
tinguished and able persons to assess problems and recommend appro- 
priate action. Mr. Devereux Josephs, long an active lay leader in 
educational affairs, has consented to serve as chairman of the commit- 
tee. Mr. Josephs is here with us this morning and since the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School is in every 
sense an independent committee, although working in complete co- 
operation with the Office of Education, I feel it is appropriate that 
Mr. Josephs tell you about the plans and proposals of his Committee. 
I shall, of course, be glad to answer any questions this Committee 
may have regarding the urgency of this request, but I should like to 
have Mr. Josephs tell you in his own words about the Committee’s 
current frame of reference. If it meets with the committee’s desires, 
Mr. Josephs might present his statement at this time. I can then 
answer such questions as you may care to raise concerning the budget 
request of $300,000 to carry forward the work of the Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School during fiscal year 1957, 

Mr. Foerry. Thank you, Dr. Brownell. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. JOSEPHS 


Mr. Josephs, do you want to give the committee the benefit of your 
background since this is our first meeting with you? 

Mr. Josepus. Mr. Chairman, my original background was in finane- 
ing. I then was for 3 years president of the Carnegie Corp. which 
is a philanthropic group centering most of its activities in research 
and providing funds for aid mostly at the post-high-school level. 
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I am a trustee of that group, but left that after 3 years to become 
president of the New York Life Insurance Co., and I am now chairman 
of the board. 

I have been on various visiting committees at Harvard where I 
graduated. I ama trustee of Johns Hopkins University, and I have 
been a trustee of Bennington College and in various other ways have 
worked on educational affairs and have been engaged in an almost con 
stant study in that connection. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Josephs. The committee will take a 
recess at this time and will meet again this afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Focarry. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Josephs, are you ready to present your statement to the com- 
mittee ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN OF PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 


Mr. Josepus. In his message to Congress on January 12 the Presi- 
dent indicated that because of the pressing problems relating to edu- 
cation beyond the high school and the need for special attention to 
them he would appoint a distinguished group of educators and citizens 
to develop through studies and conferences proposals in this edu- 
cational field. In March 1956 the President appointed a Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School to encourage planning and 
appropriate action by private and public agencies, communities, 
States, regions and the Nation. 

The Committee has already started its work. Before June 30, 
1956, two meetings of the Committee will have been held in order to 
develop a proposed program which will speed up planning and action 
on the pressing problems which affect immediate and long range 
national security and strength. 

The tentative program of the Committee provides: (1) 6 regional 
conferences for leaders in the States who will be responsible for de- 
veloping State programs. These will be held beginning November 
1956 and ending in May 1957; (2) State conferences for considering 
the special problems of each State. These would be held beginning 
in May 1957 and running into fiscal year 1958. At the conclusion of 
the above conferences it is expected that a representative conference 
dealing with the problems on education beyond the high school which 
require nationwide consideration would be held in Washington. 

The Committee will consider problems which appear to center in 
seven questions: 

1. What are the aims which shall guide the provision of education 
beyond the high school ? 

2. What must be done to supply the quantity and quality of per- 
sonnel for science, industry, Government, and education? — 

3. What must be done to meet other educational needs of persons 
with a wide range of abilities and interests before, during, and after 
their work careers ? 

4. What must be done to staff the schools and colleges with quali- 
fied teachers ¢ 

5. How can needed physical facilities be provided for the 6 to 7 
million students who will require more classrooms, laboratories, 
libraries, dormitories, and other facilities of the Nation’s colleges and 
universities by 1970? 
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What will be the annual cost of educating the 6 to 7 million in 
aptentions of higher education and of better serving the vocational 
and educational interests of an incr easing educational population ¢ 

. What adjustments may be needed in existing institutions? 

In fiscal 1956 the Committee and its staff will be supported by 
$50,000 transferred by the President from the appropriation “Kmer- 
gency fund for the President, national defense, 1956.” It is ex- 
pected that before June 30 the staff will be well along in assembling 
and analyzing available data and opinion in the major problem areas 
necessary for the development of a program for carrying out its job. 

The budget now before you will provide for a small staff in fiscal 
1957 to (a) assist the local, State and regional stafl's through providing 
material for their conferences; (6) assemble and analyze all available 
data and opinion on the 7 major problem areas; and (¢) conduct such 
studies as may be required to fill in gaps in information in the total 
program. 

Funds are included for necessary expenses of the regional confer- 
ences which will begin in November 1956 and conclude in May 1957. 

That concludes my statement. 


DETAILED JUSTIFICATIONS 

Mr. Fogarty. We will insert the justifications in the record at this 
point. 

(The justifications referred to are as follows:) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH ScHoon 


Reanest for tscal year 1967... ----........- ees te een $300, 000 
NS ERR eae rg eran ate cx aie es a ag A eee eee 
Employment : 

Average number, current appropriation______________--_--_-__-_-_ 31 


Number involved, this estimate 
Actual employment 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The President appointed a Committee on Education Beyond the High School 
in March to develop proposals in this educational field, to provide for an emer- 
gency affecting the national interest and security. Funds are requested to sup- 
port the work of the Committee during the fiscal year 1957. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 


The proposed language authorizes (a) continuance of the Committee and its 
staff, (b) travel expenses for attendance at regional meetings, and (c) services 
as authorized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a), at rates 
not to exceed $50 per diem for individuals. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 
OF THE PRESIDENT 


» EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


For necessary expenses of the President's Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School, including services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 


1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a), at rates not to exceed $50 per diem for individuals ; 
+ 


CLPENSES 
oT 


attendance at meetings concerned with the purposes of the Committee; and 
78170—56 
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actual transportation expenses and an allowance of not to exceed $12 per diem 
in lieu of subsistence while away from their homes or regular places of business, 
for persons attending conferences called by the Committee. 

Estimate 1957, $300,000. 

Supplemental estimate for fiscal year 1957, $300,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 
Objectives and work program 


In March 1956, the President appointed a Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School to encourage planning and appropriate action by private and 
public agencies, communities, States, regions and the Nation through studies 
and conferences on problems of education beyond the high school and which 
would report to the President on its findings. 

The President in his message to Congress on January 12 indicated the need 
for such a program and committee by saying: 

“Our vision would be limited if we failed at this time to give special thought to 
education beyond the high school. Certain problems exist now in this field, and 
already we can foresee other needs and problems shaping up in the future * * *. 
Higher education is and must remain the responsibility of the States, localities, 
and private groups and institutions. But to lay before us all the preblems of 
education beyond high school, and to encourage active and systematic attack on 
them, I shall appoint a distinguished group of educators and citizens to develop 
this year, through studies and conferences, proposals in this educational field. 
Through the leadership and counsel of this group, beneficial results can be 
expected to flow to education and to the Nation in the years ahead.” 

In its consideration of demands for education beyond the high school, the com- 
mittee must consider problems which appear to center in seven questions: 

1. What are the aims which shall guide the provision of education beyond the 
high school? 

2. What must be done to supply the quantity and quality of personnel for 
science, industry, Government, and education? 

3. What must be done to meet other educational needs of persons with a wide 
range of abilities and interests before, during, and after their work careers? 

4. What must be done to staff the schools and colleges with qualified teachers? 

5. How can needed physical facilities be provided for the 6 to 7 million students 
who will require more classrooms, laboratories, libraries, dormitories, and other 
facilities of the Nation’s colleges and universities by 1970? 

6. What will be the annual cost of educating the 6 to 7 millions in institutions 
of higher education and of better serving the vocational and educational interests 
of an increasing educational population ? 

7. What adjustments may be needed in existing institutions? 

On April 18, 1956, pursuant to the authority contained in the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1956, the President allocated $50,000 for the operation 
of this Committee from the appropriation “Emergency fund for the President, 
national defense, 1956.” In his letter of allocation of authorization for the use of 
this money the President said that these funds shall be available for necessary 
expenses of the Committee on Education Beyond the High School to meet the 
urgent need for beginning this work in view of the vital importance of strengthen- 
ing our educational system to meet greatly expanding enrollments in our colleges 
and universities and to insure that qualified young people continue their educa- 
tion after high-school graduation. 


Fiscal 1956 


With the money appropriated from the President’s emergency fund the Com- 
mittee and its staff have begun to assemble and analyze all available data and 
opinion in national-problem areas as a basis for development of a program for 
carrying out its job. Before June 30, 1956, two meetings of the Committee will 
have been held to exchange opinions on national problem areas and to approve 
the proposed program. 


Fiseal 1957 


Since the Committee to date has met but once, it is only possible at this time 
to describe the contemplated program in rather broad outline. The basic policies 
adopted for its general operations are, however, quite clear: 
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1. It will consider not just institutional higher education, but the whole reahu 
of education beyond the high school. This comprehends age groups 18-25, 26-65, 
and over 65 and responsibilities ranging from the eradication of illiteracy to the 
training of professionals. 

2. It will be primarily an action committee in that all its research will be 
aimed, not at seeking to pronounce solutions, but at providing the pertinent data 
to stimulate informed public debate amongst those with the primary responsibili- 
ties for action. 

3. In order to assure discharge of its responsibility to advise the President, 
however, it feels that nationwide discussion must be not only informed but 
organized. It, therefore, plans tentatively to conduct a series of six regional 
conferences between November 1956 and May 1957. Some of the States have 
already begun regional planning and action in this general field and regional 
conferences would not only encourage such promising starts, but would serve 
as introductions to and models for individual State conferences to be conducted 
by the governors. Although a program of 2 years’ duration should not be strait- 
jacketed by a detailed blueprint from which it cannot depart in response to 
expression of the national interest it is the Committee’s mission to awake, it is 
assumed that a national conference may have to be held before the final report 
can be conscientiously prepared. 

To carry out the three basic policies the Committee has determined are 
implicit in its Presidential charge, four general tasks must be performed: 

(1) Promulgate these facts that will help the American people to under- 
stand these problems; 

(2) Develop additional facts required for solution of some problems; 

(3) Stimulate consideration and action by the administrators of individual 
institutions and governmental officials, local, State, and Federal; 

(4) Consider what responsibilities should be borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and advise the President as to appropriate Federal policies and re- 
lationships. 

These four tasks can, for purposes of describing the Committee’s requirements 
for funds, be best considered in two stages: research and organization. 

1. The research required will be not only extensively broad in coverage because 
of the very wide range of public and private institutional and community prob- 
lems affecting all forms of education beyond the high school, but also will have 
to be intensive in many areas where virtually no adequate data have been 
developed to date, e. g., facilities and financing. 

2. The organization of the informed public discussion will require not only 
research, but publication of a workbook, staff studies, and other materials for 
use of State governors and other key governmental, professional, and lay leaders. 
In addition, constant and vital liaison must be carried on not only in helping 
organize regional, State, and local conferences, but in assuring that they are on 
an informed and fruitful basis. 


Explanation of requirements 


The staff budgeted consists of a Director at $14,800 (GS-18) who will work 
with the Committee in developing plans and the administrative organization 
needed to (1) assist in the local, State, and regional conferences; (2) assemble 
and analyze all available data and opinion on the seven major problem areas ; 
and (3) eonduct such studies as may be required in the total program. 

Seven educational specialists and four research assistants are budgeted for 
work in the seven problem areas and to conduct studies as required. 

One information specialist and an editor are budgeted to handle the dissemina- 
tion of information developments and findings in the program and the consider- 
able number of publications and reports expected. 

Four field representatives are included in the estimate to assist the States in 
planning and holding local, State, and regional conferences. 

Thirteen positions are budgeted to provide stenographic, typing, and clerical 
and other office services. 

A lapse of 25 percent has been taken on 26 new positions. 

Travel is estimated as follows: 

regional conferences to be held beginning in November 1956 through 

May. Each conference will require 2 days and approximately 80 per- 
sons will attend; 6 conferences of SO conferees, at $25 a duy for 
ee sn ee ei Ae elu ha oie me $24, 000 
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Travel of departmental and field staff is estimated as follows: 
9 departmental staff members traveling 60 days each at $25 per day_ $13,500 
Consultant travel, total of 120 days, at $25 per day 3, 000 
4 field representatives traveling 100 days each, at $25 per day 
4 meetings of Committee at $2,250 per meeting 

Estimates for other expenses of the Committee are based on experience of the 


White House Conference on Education and known requirements of the new pro- 
gram such as regional meetings. 


AUTHORIZATION OF PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE 
Mr. Fogarry. On the first page you say: 


The proposed language authorizes continuance of the Committee and its staff, 
travel expenses for attendance at regional meetings, and services as authorized 
by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946. 


What is the authority for its establishment and operation this fiscal 
vear ! 

Mr. Ketiy. The President stated in his state of the Union and 
education message that he wished to appoint such a committee, and 
he did appoint the Committee. He asked the Department, through 
the Office of Education, to give them basic support and transferred 
$50,000 from the emergency fund for that purpose. Prior to effecting 
this transfer of funds for this fiscal year, the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, accompanied by some members of the Department staff, 
met with the chairman of the Appropriations Committee, Mr. Can- 
non, and with the ranking authority member, Mr. Taber, and ex- 
plained the problem, the extent to which it was pressing, and so forth, 
and Mr. Cannon wrote saying that he would not tell the President 
how the emergency fund should be used. As a result of those discus- 
sions, the Committee was set up on the basis of using the emergency 
fund for the balance of this fiscal year, and appropriation language 
would be requested with funds to carry through fiscal year 1957. 

This is very similar to the pattern which was followed for the Brad- 
ley Commission, a commission to study veteran affairs. They were 
financed in the beginning and for the remainder of their first fiscal 
year from the emergency fund, and then appropriation language sim- 
ilar to this laguage was enacted under the heading, “Executive Office 
of the President.” 

Mr. Lanuam. There was never any law authorizing it? 

Mr. Ketty. Not any specific law; no, sir. 


USE OF APPROPRIATION “EMERGENCY FUND FOR THE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
DEFENSE” 


Mr. Focarry. Since you are talking about the emergency fund—I do 
not think it is fair to ask you people to defend the use of the emer- 
gency fund in this instance—I think it should be stated for the 
record that the use of this emergency fund for such purposes was 
subject to considerable criticism in fiscal year 1953. Then when Mr. 
Dodge, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, appeared before this 
— on March 18, 1953, in support of the 1954 budget. He 
sala: 


I have talked with the President about this matter. I have explained the 
status of the fund and the objections Members of Congress have had toward the 
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type of use permitted last year. I can assure you that neither the President 
nor I have any intention of permitting it to be used for such purposes. In 
fact, I have already disapproved several proposed allocations. We look on the 
fund exactly as you have set it up in the act—as an emergency fund in con- 
nection with national security. 


At the same hearing and in connection with this same item he said: 


What I want to say to you gentlemen in regard to the use of the emergency 
fund is that you are now dealing with different people. We are not going to 
do the kinds of things that you have objected to in the past in the use of the 
emergency fund. 

When Mr. Hughes was before the committee on February 15, 1956, 


to support the 1957 budget, Mr. Gary asked him about the emergency 
fund. He said: 


Can you give us some example of the type of things this money might be used 
for? 


Mr. Hughes replied. 


We might use it, for example, in connection with an urgent problem concerning 
the draft. We would check the estimate submitted and might agree to use 
that money for that purpose. But it would have to be something that tied 


into national defense. 

Along that same line, when we had the floods in New England a 
year ago, before the Congress reconvened in January we attempted 
to get an allocation from these emergency funds, and were told it was 
impossible to get any help out of this fund because it was not an 
emergency situation connected with national defense. 

You may proceed, Dr. Brownell. 

Dr. Brownety. I had an opportunity to participate in the discus- 
sions in reference to this, and I would like to say the matter was 
very carefully considered. We discussed the matter with members 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization and other agencies concerned 
with our national defense. Because of these manpower problems, they 
were urging that steps be taken without delay to get at this problem 
because of its bearing upon our problem of manpower shortage. 
They felt this was very clearly related to the national defense and 
that there was the urgency we get going without delay, which was a 
very convincing and compelling argument for the Bureau of the 
Budget, and I am sure with the people that we consulted, Mr. Taber 
and Mr. Cannon, with reference to why it was necessary to undertake 
this study at this time. 

It is basic to our national defense because of our shortage of trained 
manpower in a number of different fields that we get at this problem 
all through our country, through the institutions and at the State 
level and at the national level. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think you impressed Mr. Cannon and Mr. 
Taber with that fact ? 

Dr. Brownetu. Well, I would not want to say whether you impress 
those people or not. I will say this, they were very understanding 
and considerate. 

Mr. Focarry. But they did not say yes. 

Dr. Browneuu. I think they are accustomed to having various 
things presented to them and avoid commiting themselves unless they 
have to. 

Mr. Focarry. I have a copy of a letter dated April 12, that Chair- 
man Cannon sent to Mr. Hunt, Acting Secretary. 
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Dear Mr. SeEcRETARY: In response to your letter of April 11, regret that I am 


not in position to indicate the attitude of the committee on the question 
presented. 


Would certainly not presume to advise the President as to his prerogatives in 
the disposition of his emergency fund. 


LEGAL AUTHORITY FOR PROGRAM 


Now, what legal authority exists for the Appropriations Committee 
to recommend appropriations for this committee and its program ? 

Mr. Ketry. I think legally the position is the President has the 
authority to establish a committee to look into something and report 
to him, and the Congress, and the Appropriations Committee has the 
authority to appropriate funds to run the Office of the President. 
This was set up as a separate item with separate appropriation lan- 
guage. There is precedent for doing it this way, the most recent 
precedent being the Bradley Commission on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. Focarry. You may be right, but I think you are stretching a 
point there. This committee is going to do more than make a study. 

Dr. Browneiy. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. It is proposed that it will do more than that, T hope. 

Dr. Browneti. We hope so, too. We hope that it will stimulate 
a great deal of action. 

Mr. Focarry. Is there not enough money in the emergency fund to 
operate this committee for the next year? 

Mr. Keuiy. Yes, there is. The point was, it was brought before 
this committee for their consideration for a full year’s operation. The 
srtanpr id fund was only used for the balance of the fiscal year be- 

cause there was not sufficient time for consideration of an appro- 
priation for the remainder of the fiscal year to get the committee 
into operation. 

Mr. Focarry. Is it possible to get the 1957 funds out of the emer- 
gency fund of the President for national defense ? 

Mr. Ketxy. It could be done with appropriate legislative history 
after it has been separately requested. 


COMPARISON WITH WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


Mr. Focarry. This seems to me to be the same sort of setup as the 
White House Conference. Is that not a fair assumption ¢ 

Dr. Browne tt. In its intent. 

Mr. Focarry. From the material you have submitted it is very 
similar to the White House Conference, it seems to me. 

Dr. Browneti. There should be a good deal of similarity because 
its intent is to get action throughout the country. 


AUTHORITY FOR WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Mr. Focarry. When you received authority for appropriating 
funds for the White House Conference and the White House Con- 
ference Committee, your first step was to go to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and present a bill for the authority. The bill passed 
both houses and it was signed by the President. Is that right? 

Dr. Browne tt. I think that is correct. 
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Mr. McKone. There was a little confusion at the beginning of the 
White House Conference on Education program, because we were 
required to present the Appropriations Committee our request for 
funds before we had substantive legislation. The substantive legisla- 
tion was still under consideration by the House when we were heard 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Focarry. But that legislation was enacted before you received 
any funds. 

Was it not that bill that carried with it an appropriation authoriza- 
tion that was stricken on the floor of the House 4 

Mr. Kexiy. I think that it was cooperative research. 

Mr. Foearry. ‘Two bills were presented at the same time, as I re- 
member and there was quite a bit of opposition to both. There was 
opposition to the White House Conference bill on the floor, as [ 
remember. 

Mr. Ketiy. There was a deletion of the grant fund in the House 
which was restored in the Senate. 

Mr. Focarry. That was about the only way we could get the bill 
through the House that time, as I remember. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Just tell the committee where the legal authority exists for the 
appropriation of funds for this new committee and its work. 

Mr. Ketry. I do not believe that there is any citation that I can 
make other than the support of the Office of the President of the 
United States, and the President of the United States has the legal 
power to appoint a committee which requires funds to operate. 

Mr. Lannam. If you considered it necessary to have an authoriza- 
tion bill for the White House Conference, why is it not necessary 
in this case? 

Mr. Ketry. In this case there is a strong likelihood that legislation 
will be suggested to the Congress to make it possible to conduct State 
conferences and to make grants of funds to States for the purpose of 
carrying that out. Then we would be operating on a basis similar 
to the White House Conference since that legislation carried au- 
thority to make grants to States, and if the grants to States were to be 
made in connection with this program it would require substantive 
legislation, and I believe that is going to be sought, as distinguished 
from operating a basic committee itself. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think such legislation will be sought this 
year ¢ 

Mr. Ketry. Yes. 

Dr. Browneti. Very shortly. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you think that you will get it through this year? 
I read in the papers this morning where the leadership on both sides 
expect to adjourn by July 10. 

Dr. Browne... I think that is going to be a real problem, but I 
think that we have a sufficiently grave situation in reference to our 
manpower problems that we should move with all speed possible to do 
what is necessary. 

Mr. Fogarty. I do not disagree with you on the need for some such 
study as this, but it seems to me that whoever has had the responsi- 
bility of getting this started has slipped up rather badly. It further 
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seems to me it is stretching a point pretty far to say this is a national 
emergency situation involving the defense of the Nation and funds 
from the President’s emergency fund for national defense should 
be used, especially in view of the quotations of Mr. Dodge and Mr. 
Hughes that I have given you. They stated they did not believe in 
any such practice. 

It seems to me this is the same sort of setup as the White House 
Conference, and if that is a fair assumption then it seems to me that 
you people should have prepared legislation authorizing such a com- 
mittee to be set up and funds to be expanded, and that that legislation 
would have been referred to the appropriate committees of the House 
and Senate; in the House, the Committee on Education and Labor. 
That is the way that it looks to me. 


METHOD OF ESTABLISHING COMMITTER 


Let me ask you another question : Was there ever an Executive order 
issued to set up this committee and establish its functions ? 

Mr. Ketiy. No. It was done by a letter of appointment of the 
members. 

Mr. Focartry. No executive order and no legislation ? 

Mr. Ketry. No, sir. 

Dr. Brownetu. I would like to comment if I may on that point. 
When we were developing this program for the White House Confer- 
ence on Education, there were questions raised, I believe, by this com- 
mittee, and certainly by the House Committee on Labor and Educa- 
tion, and by the Bureau of the Budget and every place we went, as to 
how the committee was to operate and what its program would be 
during the time when we were trying to get authorization for the 
committee. Of course, one of the difficulties is if you get a committee 
set up to plan a program you have to get the committee first. 

Our thought in developing this program was that the appropriate 
steps to take would be, first, to have the committee examine this situa- 
tion which was being pressed upon us so greatly by our defense people 
and the defense-related people and persons who were concerned about 
our program in many ways. The committee would see whether or 
not we are justified in moving ahead into the kind of program in 
the field of education beyond high school that we carried on in relation 
to the problems in education for high school and below. We, there- 
fore, though it was appropriate to have this committee appointed to 
look at that situation very carefully and give us their te oxy So 
the committee was appointed and has had its staff work and its meet- 
ings so that we can come to your committee and say—we have the best 
judgment we could get of educators and laymen in the country. They 
are convinced that the best thing to do is to operate a program over 
approximately 2 years in which we would stimulate action at the local, 
State, and Federal levels on these various problems that are existing 
in this field. 

It is a question as to which part of that question comes first, the 
chicken or the egg, and we are always confronted with that. If you are 
going to authorize the committee to go on, you need to be sure that you 
have the best judgment of people who have studied the question and 
developed a program. That we have been able to do under this tempo- 
rary emergency appropriation. 
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Now, to carry on, to do the job that needs to be done, and which in 
their judgment is an important job to do, it needs to have a continua- 
tion of the fund. Now, if we had worked the other way around, as we 
did the last time, we might be criticized. You see, we would again be 
in the dilemma of having you say, “Well, what you are doing is asking 
for your funds before you have had a thorough analysis of the prob- 
lems to know just how important the matter is.” So I just wanted to 
explain that if you are going to get going, you have to get going in the 
most effective and reasonable way and in our judgment this was get- 
ting us underway on an important problem in the appropriate and 
proper manner. 


USE OF PRESIDENT’S EMERGENCY FUND, NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Focarry. Of course, that was a decision that you apparently 
had nothing to do about making, but I still think that is not what that 
fund is set up for, especially when Congress is in session. The Con- 
cress was in session when this committee was set up and its staff 
accumulated. It was not of such an emergency nature that a few weeks 
delay to get authorization would affect the defense of the country. 
As L understood it, the emergency fund was set up for that one pur- 
pose, so that especially when Congress was not in session, when some- 
thing endangering the national defense or security came up, the Presi- 
dent would have this reserve to draw on. 

At the time that you were setting up this committee we were holding 
hearings on the supplemental bill. It seems to me that that would 
have been the appropriate time for a request for financing this commit- 
tee in 1956, if any time before authorization is the proper time. You 
could have asked this committee at that time for funds with which to 
operate in the remaining months of 1956, 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


Here, we are confronted with a request for funds that we have no 
authority at all to appropriate. Appointment letters were written 
that resulted in this committee being set up. Again I say I think 
that there is need for a study like this, but I still think that it should 
be accomplished through the legislature procedures. You have had 
the experience of the White House Conference and how that was run 
and how the legislation was obtained and what has resulted from it. 
You could have gone to the appropriate committee with that back- 
ground and asked them for authority to get into this 2- or 3-year pro- 
gram that you have suggested. It 1s entirely possible that Congress 
might have some ideas about this, too, and would like to have a voice 
in establishing the rules for this program. 

Mr. Ketiy. I might make one more comment on it. I think that 
this was all done in the best of faith. Discussions were had and at- 
tempts were made to follow a precedent, and we have moved this far 
along the road to getting the committee organized and getting staffed 
and planning to go ahead. To now change our approval and seek 
legislation would be to have lost a lot of time and it seems to me it 
might possibly jeopardize the continuation of the committee. Ad- 
mitting that had we done it at the time you said, we would be in a 
ditferent position, but having in good faith followed along this course 
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of action, I am concerned about the timing of the close of this fiscal 
year and the Congress going home and being unable to complete the 
process. 

Mr. Foearry. We cannot understand it, as members of the Appro- 
priations Committee, why you did not proceed as you did in getting 
legislation authorizing the White House Conference, especially when 
Congress was in session and had been for over 2 months before this 
was started. It seems to me that was the time and the place for you 
to have come and requested authority and then a supplemental appro- 
priation. That is something that is difficult for me to understand. 
It is entirely different from what we are used to doing. The only 
thing that you cite as precedent is the Bradley Commission and 
how it was set up to make that study. It is something entirely dif- 
ferent from what we are used to as far as appropriating funds is 
concerned, 

Mr. Keury. I well understand the point that you make. My con- 
cern was, reversing the course now, whether you could change the 
route and not throw a delay until the Congress convenes next January. 

Mr. Focarry. Maybe you could get sufficient funds out of the Presi- 
dent’s emergency fund to carry you on until January. Would that 
be possible ? 

Mr. Ketry. Certainly it would be possible if the committee report 
were to indicate that. 

Mr. Focartry, The committee report would in all probability not 
indicate it. I do not believe it should have been financed in the first 
place out of the emergency fund. I do not think the fund was ever 
set up for that purpose. 

Mr. Ketry. It seems to me the committee might feel more so in that 
respect if they had considered the funds and rejected them. If they 
rejected them with the idea of the emergency fund being used until 
legislation was sought, that would be a different means of rejection. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, to be honest with you, I just cannot understand 
this, and I think I will pass for a few minutes. 

Mr. Fernanprz. As I understand the answers in regard to this mat- 
ter, the only authority you can point to for the appropriation of these 
funds is the support of the President’s office. 

Mr. Ketriy. That is right, sir, and that is what these funds are 
requested as. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What committee handles the appropriation for the 
support of the White House ? 

Mr. Ketty. Normally the General Government Matters Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 


PRECEDENTS FOR METIIOD OF INITIATING PROGRAM 


Mr. Fernanvrz. Do you have any other precedent besides the Brad- 
ley Commission ? 

Mr. Ke ty. I think there is another one, the Commission on Govern- 
ment Reorganization, which is similarly appropriated for under the 
Executive Office of the President, and which is similarly set up. 

Mr. Lannam. Was that Commission authorized by the legislative 
committee 
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Mr. Keiiy. I do not mean the Hoover Commission; I mean the 
Rockefeller committee. 

Mr. Frernanpez. When was that authorized ? 

Mr. Kexiy. That committee has been in operation for the last 3 or 
4 years. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Would you check on it and submit a statement for 
the record as to how that committee was established ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, sir; 1 will, and I will do the same thing with refer- 
ence to the Bradley Commission also. 

(The information requested follows :) 


COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS (BRADLEY CoMMISSION ) 


Executive Order 10588 of January 14, 1955, authorized the establishment of a 
President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions (the Bradley Commission). 
The Commission was authorized “to make a comprehensive survey and appraisal 
of the structure, scope, and administration of the laws of the United States provid- 
ing pension, compensation, and related nonmedical benefits to veterans and 
their dependents * * *.”. The Commission was directed to make reports to the 
President and recommend policies which would guide future grants of such 
benefits. 

The Executive order also authorized the expenditures of the Commission to be 
paid out of an allotment by the President from the appropriation “Emergency 
fund for the President-National defense,” in Title I of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1955. An allotment of $100,000 was made on February 7, 
1955. 

Funds were later provided in fiscal year 1956 by an appropriation of $300,000 in 
Publie Law 219, the Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1956, and by an appro- 
priation of $12,000 for increased pay costs in Public Law 533, the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act of 1956. 


PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 


The President’s Advisory Committee on Government Organization was es- 
tablished by Executive Order 10432 of January 24, 1953. The Committee was 
directed to “advise the President, and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
With respect to changes in the organization and activities of the executive branch 
of the Government which, in its opinion, would promote economy and efficiency 
in the operations of that branch * * *.” 

The Executive order authorized the expenditures of the Committee to be paid 
from an allotment made by the President from the appropriation entitled ‘“Emer- 
gency Fund for the President-National Defense” in title I of the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1953. Allotments totaling $16,000 in fiscal year 1953 
and an allotment of $5,000 in fiscal year 1954 were made from this fund. 

Also available to the Committee in fiscal year 1954 was $60,000 which was ap- 
propriated in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1954 (Public Law 
304). Additional amounts of $60,000 in 1956 and $57,500 in 1957 were appro- 
priated in the General Government Matters Appropriation Acts of 1956 (Public 
Law 110) and 1957. 


EVENTS LEADING UP TO ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMITTEE 


Mr. Fernanvez. When did the executive department. start consid- 
ering setting up this kind of a study ? 

Dr. BrowNeELu. Well, the President, in his state of the Union mes- 
sage, indicated that he was proposing to set up such a committee in 
his message in this paragraph: 


Our vision would be limited if we failed at this time to give special thought to 
education beyond the high school. Certain problems exist now in this field, and 
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already we can foresee other needs and problems shaping up in the future. 
Higher education is and must remain the responsibility of the States, localities, 
and private groups and institutions. 

But to lay before us all the problems of education beyond high school, and to 
encourage active and systematic attack on them, I shall appoint a distinguished 
group of educators and citizens to develop this year, through studies and con- 
ferences, proposals in this educational field. 

Through the leadership and counsel of this group, beneficial results can be 
expected to flow to education and to the Nation in the years ahead. 


Mr. Lanuam. Was that contained in the message this year, 1956? 

Dr. Brownety. That was January 12, 1956. 

During the period between January 12 and March of 1956 three 
things were going on: 

First, was the process of locating the people that appropriately 
should be on such a Commission, and getting their acceptance so that 
they could be announced. 

The second thing was the working further, as far as we were con- 
cerned, toward doing the preparatory work of finding out just what 
would be the sort of things that ought to be presented to this group 
when they got together. 

The third thing that was going on I should say, and that was ex- 
plored, was how we could get money to get this committee underway. 

It was during that exploration of the problems that we became more 
and more pressed by the persons in our Government related to defense 
and in our general population—the persons who are concerned with 
defense—that unless we moved fast in this field to work on the short- 
ages, that we were jeopardizing some of the very important defense 
aspects of this country. 

That has become more and more evident, I would say, as more and 
more evidence accumulates that this committee has been working on, 
as to the significance of this activity, and to not just the ordinary well- 
being, if I might say, but the public well being as it is related to our 
defense activities. 

Mr.Frernanpvez. On what date did you say the committee was finally 
appointed ? 

r. Brownety. The committee was finally announced some time in 
March 1956. Let me see if I do not have the exact date here. 

Mr. Joserus. It was toward the end of March, sir. 

Dr. Browne. It seemed to me that we were never going to get the 
committee announced and underway. 

Mr. Fernanpez. In any event, it was appointed about 2 months ago? 

Dr. Browne... Yes sir. 


CONTEMPLATED LEGISLATIVE REQUEST 


Mr. Frernanpez. When was it decided that legislation should be 
submitted ? 

Mr. Ketry. On the question of grants to States. 

Mr. Frernanvez. The legislation authorizing the committee you 
mentioned a while ago would be submitted to the legislative committee 
authorizing these appropriations ? 

Mr. Kerry. No; what I meant, Mr. Fernandez, was that legislation 
was being proposed to authorize grants to States, and this legislation 
was proposed after the Committee met for the first time and recom- 
mended a program. 
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Mr. Fernanpez. Then, there is no legislation contemplated to au- 
thorize the appropriation of these funds for this Committee that you 
are requesting at this time? ta 

Mr. Krtxiy. Except in the language in the appropriation proposed ; 
that is right. Vis 

Mr. Fernanpez. Would not that be legislating in the Appropria- 
tions Committee ? 

Mr. Kettiy. It might be so considered; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The President did not speak about asking for any 
authorization? He indicates he has the authority to proceed, and that 
he is intending to do so. Is not that the way you interpret his state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Ketiy. With the Committee? 

Mr. Frernanpez. Yes. 

Mr. Kexry. In regard to the Committee and its activities, yes. 

Dr. Brownenx. The statement I read indicates that he expected 
in this year this Committee to begin operations. He says: 

I shall appoint a distinguished group of educators and citizens to develop 
this year, through studies and conferences, proposals in this educational field. 

Now, these are the proposals as to what shall be done. 

Mr. Fernanpez. In regard to that detail, he assumed he has the 
authority to go ahead with the appointments and provide for such a 
commission ? 

Dr. BrowneLu. Yes, sir; now that they have made their proposals 
on how they would proceed, we are asking, or the President is asking, 


that $300,000 be appropriated to carry on the activities during the year 
1957. 


POSSIBLE USE OF PRESIDEN'T’S EMERGENCY FUND IN 1957 


Mr. Frrnanpez. In the request for 1957 for emergency funds, no 
such funds were requested there? 

Dr. Brownety. No; so far as I know there was no contemplation 
that the emergency funds would be used any more than to get this 
Committee underway to take a look at it, and then that the proposals 
would be presented so that the Committee’s work could be financed in 
this way. 

Mr. Fernanpbez. In calculating how much would be necessary for 
him in the 1957 emergency fund which I assume is supplemented every 
year, these amounts were not included ? 

Dr. Browne.L. No, sir; there was $50,000 allocated to carry on the 
activities of this Committee through June 30. The emergency fund, 
as I understand it, is for the fiscal year, and a new emergency fund 
would be appropriated for during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Ketiy. We do not handle that item, Mr. Fernandez, just by the 
very nature of it, and I think it is just a round sum of money for 
which there is no justification, because there are no planned expendi- 
tures from the emergency fund. 

Mr. LannuaAm. Do you know what the fund was for 1957? 

_ Mr. Kerry. I think it was $1 million, but it may have been more. I 
am not sure. 

Mr. Lanuam. None of you consulted with this committee about the 
use of those emergency funds? 

Mr. Ketty. No, sir. 
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Mr. Focarty. They consulted the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Cannon, and Mr. Taber, the ranking minority member. 
eg Ketty. I believe the Director of the Bureau of the Budget did 
that. 

Mr. Lanuam. Where did you get that letter? 

Dr. Browne xu. It was from the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Lannam. But you had no approval of the committee? 

Dr. Browne.u. Of this committee? 

Mr. Lanuam. Yes. 

Dr. Browneu. No, sir; because we were not referred to this com- 
mittee at all in that respect. 

Mr. Lanuam. I see. 

I think it ought to be financed out of the President’s fund again. 
I do not think we have any authority under the law to make an appro- 
priation as the matter now stands. 

Mr. Denton. Do you think you could finance this activity for 1957 
out of the emergency fund ? 

Dr. Brownetx. I would be in no position to indicate that because 
it is the President who has the determination to make as to what shall 
be financed out of the emergency fund. 

Mr. Denton. If you financed it for a part of this year out of the 
emergency fund, there is no reason why you could not do it next year 
in that way; is there? 

Mr. Fogarty. You see, Mr. Denton, that is something Dr. Brownell 
has no control over. He is in the same position as Mr. Cannon and 
Mr. Taber were in when they approached them, because they are in 
no position to tell the President how to use those funds, and Dr. 
Brownell, of course, is in the same position. 

My position is that if it is not proper to use them this year we 
certainly can’t tell them it is all right to use them in 1957. Of course, 
if it is proper to use them that is another matter. 

Mr. Denton. Personally, I think it is an emergency matter, and 
one for which the emergency fund could be used. I think it is about 
as important to educate scientists and people like that as it is to pro- 
produce weapons of war. The Russians certainly seem to feel that 
way about it. 


PROVISIONS OF LAW REGARDING PRESIDENT’S EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. Hann. What is the language, Doctor, if you know, or can 
supply it for the record, which sets up this emergency fund? We have 
been discussing here whether it is or it is not within the purview of 
that language. What is the language on that? 

Dr. Browne. I do not have that with me, but I would be glad to 
secure it, and see that it is provided in the record. 

Mr. Fogarty. We have it here, Mr. Hand, and it might be well to 
read it into the record. 

Mr. Hanp. Suppose we read it into the record. 

For expenses necessary to enable the President, through such officers or 
agencies of the Government as he may designate, and without regard to such 


provisions of law regarding the expenditure of Government funds or the compen- 
sation and employment of persons in the Government service as he may specify, 
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to provide in his discretion for emergencies affecting the national interest, se- 
curity, or defense which may arise at home or abroad during the current fiscal 
year, $1 million: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be available 
for allocation to finance a function or project for which function or project a 
budget estiinate of appropriation was transmitted pursuant to law during the 
S4th Congress, and such appropriation denied after consideration thereof by 
the Senate or House of Representatives or by the Committee on Appropriations 
of either body. 

The heading of the section is “Funds Appropriated to the Presi- 
dent” and the subheading is “Emergency Fund for the President, 
National Defense.” 


NATURE OF EXPENDITURES FOR 1956 OPERATIONS 


As the chairman has indicated, we certainly are not going to get into 
a controversy with you as to the use of that fund. How much was 
taken from that fund? 

Dr. Browneu. $50,000 was allocated. 

Mr. Hanp. Has that been expended ? 

Dr. Browne. Most of it will be expended by June 30. 

Mr. Hanp. What was it used for? Was it used for travel expenses 
by members of the Committee ? 

Dr. Browne. It was for travel expenses for the Committee, and 
the utilization of the staff to pull together the kind of information 
that the Committee would need to consider in connection with deter- 
mining what needed to be done. 


ACTIVITIES OF COMMITTEE TO DATE 


I can just show you, if I may, how they have gone through the 
various materials and studies that have been made and provided such 
information as this [indicating charts, ete.]. I will not try to go 
through it, but here, for instance, is the information as to the percent- 
age of increase by age groups that we will have between 1955 and 
1975, showing the very large percentage— more than 75 percent in- 
crease—that we will have in the age group of 18 to 24, and how we 
will have a very large increase in the age group of 65 and over. 

This shows the distribution of the population according to the 
various levels, such as those who had degrees in science and engineer- 
ing, college entrance, college graduates, and the total age group. They 
have information about the changes that will take place in our labor 
force as estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Mr. Hanp. How many meetings has the Committee had ? 

Dr. Browneit. The Committee has already had two meetings, and 
has its third meeting coming up in July. 

Mr. Hanp. How at two meetings have they accomplished all of this 
detailed work? Was it done in cooperation with your Office? 

Dr. Browneui. Yes, sir. The staff pulling this material together 
has been employed under contract with the Committee to get this 
material together, because we do not have the staff in the Office of 
Education that could be made available to do all of this work. 

Mr. Hanp. Your work has likewise been financed, temporarily at 
least, out of this $50,000 emergency fund? 

Dr. Browne. No, sir; the Office of Education has not had any 
funds. What assistnce we could supply was in the way of making 
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available statistics that are in the Office. These we have turned over 
to the Committee, but the Committee staff has pulled all of this infor- 
tion together for the Committee. 


REASONS FOR STARTING PROGRAM AT THIS TIME 


Mr. Hanp. Doctor, with reference to the emergency character of 
this program, 1 suppose we can assume that the problem of post-high- 
school education as related to the general welfare and the national 
defense has existed for a great many years; has it not ? 

Dr. Browne. Yes, sir; it has always related to the national secu- 
rity. I would say that the shortage of manpower has become increas- 
ingly evident, and we have been trying to impress people about that 
problem ever since I have been in office. As all of us know, and as 
we have read in the papers, the people in the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and in the defense field as well as outside have become more 
acutely aware of it, because it has become more acute in the last num- 
ber of months. 

Mr. Hanp. Well, it was certainly acute all during World War IT; 
was it not? 

Dr. Browne.i. Yes, sir: in many respects. I suppose that the 
knowledge of the increase in the scientific manpower of Russia has 
been one thing that has stirred people to the fact that we are just not 
moving as fast as we should and, certainly, the developments that have 
taken place in our technology and in our defense program have in- 
creased the demands for trained manpower such as scientists and engi- 
neers, Which demand has increased tremendously just within the past 
year. 

Mr. Hanp. Are there available, Doctor, any detailed plans or de- 
tailed justifications which would indicate to the committee what you 
expect to spend $300,000 for in fiscal 1957 ¢ 

Dr. Browne.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. I do not want you to go into it, but I just assumed it was 
available. 

Dr. Brownett. It is available: and on file. 

Mr. Hanp. Do we have a copy of it ? 

Dr. Brownetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hann. You mentioned in the course of your testimony, Doctor, 
that there was some pressure on you and others from the Defense 
Department or, perhaps, the Office of Defense Mobilization. Where 
did that pressure come from, and when did that commence / 

Did they initiate this, do you know, with either you or with the 
President ¢ 

Dr. Browne. I would say this: During the time that the White 
House Conference was being prepared, we had questions raised by 
various people with whom we had contacts in our daily activities in 
the Defense Department and ODM and the National Science Founda- 
tion as to why we were not doing more in connection with the White 
House Conference on these very pressing problems in the field of 
education beyond high school. 

Mr. Hanp. Did that come directly from ODM or elsewhere ? 

Dr. Brownetu. Yes; I see Dr. Flemming occasionally, and I know 
he was very much concerned about this matter, from conversations 
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which I have had with him, and I have had conversations very fre- 
quently with Dr. Waterman, because he and I try to get together at 
least once a month. We were supposed to have lunch today, for 
instance, and at which time we were to discuss some of our mutual 
problems. The same thing is true with Carter Burgess and Dr. Furnas 
over in the Research and Development Section in the Department of 
Defense. People of that sort that we are working with have been 
saying that this is an area where we have just got to do something in 
the educational field, more than we are doing at the present time. | 

Mr. Hanp. Can you or Mr. Kelly or someone tell me whether the 
General Government Matters Subcommittee did make finally an appro- 
priation for the Bradley Commission following the use of the Presi- 
dent’s emergency fund ¢ 

Mr. Ketiy. No, sir; the emergency fund was used as in this instance 
for the remainder of the first fiscal year, and then the funds were 
appropriated. 

Mr. Hanp. That subcommittee appropriated some funds for that 
purpose 4 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denron. Without any legislation of any kind ? 

Mr. Kewty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. Doctor, this idea was conceived, of course, prior to the 
President’s state of the Union message—some time prior to that—and 
was actually in that message of January 12, 1956? 

Dr. Browneti. That is right. There was language in the message to 
the effect that he was going to appoint this committee in order to 
get us going. 

Mr. Hann. Of course, the Congress was in session at that time, but 
he felt that the committee should be appointed first; is that right ? 

Dr. BrowneE.u. Yes; in order to examine and develop a program. 

Mr. Hanp. Then the committee was appointed actually some time 
in March 1956? 

Dr. Browne... It was appointed during the latter part of March 
1956. 

Mr. Hanp. You are, of course, aware, or I expect you probably 
have remembered that this particular subcommittee was actually in 
session during March 1956? 

Dr. Browne.u. Yes, sir. 





EXTENT OF DUPLICATION OF OTHER STUDIES 


Mr. Hanp. May Lask Mr. Josephs one question ? 

I think you are particularly able to answer this because of your 
experience with the Carnegie Foundation and colleges and universities. 

In the kind of a study which the Government is now proposing to 
undertake, to what extent, in your opinion, do we duplicate the private 
studies made by foundations, colleges, universities, and educational 
associations generally ? 

Mr, Joserus. Not very much, and one of the reasons for this is that 
in a particularly important study as this most of the work has been 
directed toward the college and university field, and as a matter of 
fact, they have almost been beaten to death by studies of various sorts, 
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That, however, as I pointed out before, is only 31 percent of the high- 
school graduates, and this would deal with a number of other areas. 
We have had a big flood of youngsters born after the war, and there was 
a big increase in population. They will be flooding through the insti- 
tutions in the next 10 years. There are a lot of catch basins for that 
flood other than the colleges and universities. There will be the junior 
colleges, the technical schools, the preparatory schools, extension 
schools, on-the-job training schools, and those are all things to be con- 
sidered. There has been very little brought together on that either 
within the States or on a national basis, and no one knows much about 
it. Some material is available but it has never been brought together, 
and it has never been discussed. 

Problems of that sort have never been posed in such a fashion as 
they can be properly and publicly debated. 


TYPE OF EDUCATION TO RECEIVE EMPHASIS 


Mr. Hanp. Is it correct to say that your interest emphasizes techno- 
logical education rather than cultural education 4 

Mr. Joserus. Well, it is terribly hard to make a distinction between 
the two. Certainly, there is a much heavier emphasis on technological 
education in this study than on the ordinary higher education studies 
with which I am familiar. It would be a very substantial part of our 
discussions. 

Mr. Hanp. Principally I assume that if there is a national-defense 
angle here, that the Government is concerned in advances in the tech- 
nological education of these people? 

Mr. Joserus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. That is, people who are past high-school age, and the 
technological angle would be stressed rather than the reading of the 
Odyssey or something like that ? 

Mr. Joserus. That is correct, although the Government, I guess, is 
probably either more interested in the scientific and research angle 
than almost anything else. What they want are doctors of philosophy 
more than, I think, any other group. Perhaps that is being discussed 
in other areas, and we will be spending a good deal of attention on 
the development of people who have technical skills; that is, the en- 
gineer rather than the research man and the fellow who is able to 
organize work in a factory rather than a man who invents. 

Mr. Hann. Thank you, sir. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jensen. I remember 2 years ago when the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was before the Subcommittee on Appropriations which deals 
with that Department, the man in charge of recruiting personnel for 
the Atomic Energy Commission explained the difficulty in getting 
trained people in that field and he explained the dearth of people who 
were qualified for work in the Atomic Energy Commission. 

At that time, after listening to the gentleman quite at length, I 
asked him this question: 

Have you contacted the universities and the colleges of the Nation to ascertain 
whether or not they put emphasis on getting students to take scientific courses in 
all of these sciences— 


and he said: 


No: we have not. 
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I said: 


Do you not think you should get a letter out to all the presidents of the colleges 
and universities in America and ask them if they would not have their teachers 
and their instructors put emphasis on the need for getting students to take such 
courses upon their arrival at the colleges and universities. 

I said, “It would appear to me that through a good lecture on that 
subject when a student enters college, you might be surprised at how 
many would study these things that are so necessary both in the Atomic 
Energy field and in our entire defense program.” I said, “I would 
recommend that you get out such a letter to all of the superintendents 
and the presidents of schools or colleges or universities.” 

In his last report to me he said that he felt that it had been of great 
service, and that they were making progress in getting more students 
to take these important courses in the sciences. 

I am wondering, Doctor, if you could not do the same thing as that 
gentleman from the Atomic Energy Commission did, and I am won- 
dering if it is necessary to spend a lot of money to make a study of 
this thing. I cannot quite understand how you are going to do any- 
thing other than to make an attempt to encourage students to take 
these courses in the sciences so we will have the trained scientists and 
technicians who are so greatly needed today. 

I know there is a great need for them. A boy who goes to college 
and takes an engineering course is assured of a job the minute he is 
through college, and a good job at good pay. Likewise, the same is 
true of a scientist. 

I think we have been very lax and I think possibly you have, Doctor, 
as well as the Office of Education. I do not think you have put enough 
emphasis on the need and getting the word out to the colleges and uni- 
versities. Perhaps that is not your job, and I am not criticizing you. 

Dr. Browne.ui. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on that. 

Mr. Jensen. I would like to have your comment on it. 

Dr. Brownevy. One of the reasons we are asking for this money is 
so we can bring together not only the educators but the people who 
support our institutions, private institutions, public institutions, and 
so forth, to see what this problem is in order that we can deal with it. 

I would like to say this: There has been a lot going on in the past 
several years, and we have participated in a lot of it, working with the 
scientific societies as well as the colleges’ and universities’ presidents, 
the teachers, educational institutions, and so forth, to prepare more 
people to properly do this job, but we are short of teachers. If you 
increase the enrollment in the sciences and engineering, you have to get 
more people prepared as teachers, and that is one of the problems. 
That means financing. We have to have more laboratories and we have 
to have more buildings, and that is one of the problems. How do we 
get the support to provide these additional facilities? The problem 
coes clear back to our elementary and secondary schools, and that is 
what we worked on in the White House Conference. 

This would carry the thing on toward mobilizing the interest and the 
activities of the people throughout the country who are not so aware 
of the problem as you people are as to just what needs to be done. 

The purpose of this program is to stimulate action all the way along 
the lime. I wish it were as simple as getting out a letter, but letters 
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have gone out and conferences have been held and it is just that much 
more needs to be done. 

It is a very complicated problem that we cannot expect to accomplish 
in one day. I would point out that those people who were concerned 
about what has taken place over in Russia and when they studied 
and noted the results the Russians have been able to accomplish 
through the development of the number of scientists and engineers, 
the evidence is that for 30 years they have been working at this problem 
constantly. Even during the time of war when conditions were tough, 
they provided the incentives and the various exemptions, and so forth, 
necessary to build up their teaching staffs, their facilities, laboratories, 
and their program in that field. 

Our problem from the standpoint of our national security is that we 
have to give it high enough priority in our consideration in the devel- 
opment of plans for these institutions over a period of time, and 
working with the people. That is the sort of thing that Mr. Josephs 
and his committee are working on. They have brought together a 
lot of evidence on that at the present time, and I am sure he could 
supplement what I have said. 

Mr. Hann. Will the gentleman yield for a minute? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hann. If I may interpolate briefly at this point, Doctor, I think 
you are so completely right, and I am glad you mentioned the question 
of the exemptions, because our policy has been wholly shortsighted 
in that respect, but our difficulty, as I imagine you can see it, is that 
it is true that we should have been working on it for about 30 years, 
and it isa little difficult to call it now an emergency; is it not? 

Dr. BrowneE.L. I agree with you. I suppose one reason we get into 
an emergency situation is that we let something go for a long time, and 
suddenly we become aware of it, and it is an emergency for us. 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, we speak of Russia and their progress in science, 
but looking back over the pages of history and comparing the tests that 
our Nation has had, and all of the military conflicts with other nations, 
we have that something that no other nation has, and that is we make 
a unit in our national defense out of each individual, because our Na- 
tion is built around the individual. So, we can go forward and make 
progress a lot faster when we have to do it. 

I am not too concerned about the Russian progress, but I am con- 
cerned about this matter because I know we have a terrific dearth of 
scientists and engineers in this country. I certainly would be the last 
person to throw stones in the road of a program of this nature, but I 
am rather dubious about the committee going ahead and making an 
appropriation without the proper authority. If we started doing that 
too often, the first thing we know there would be no need for the legis- 
lative committees, and believe me, these legislative committees tell 
us in no uncertain terms when we make an appropriation which does 
not have the authority under the law. Iam not saying that in criticism 
either, because if we violate the rules they certainly have a right to 
eall us to task for it. That is about the first question they are likely 
to ask on the floor of the House: Is this authorized ? 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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GENERAL AUTHORITY OF OFFICE OF EDUCATION TO MAKE STUDIES 


Mr, Fernanpez. Mr. Chairman, I have one other question, but 

before asking it, I want to say that this is a problem which is appre- 
ciated by the Nation as a whole, and has all thinking people concerned. 
I think the President in his very excellent message of January 12 was 
echoing the sentiments of the whole Nation. However, it seems to me 
that the administration and the Congress both have been derelict in not 
initiating authorizing legislation long before this. 
_ [would not say, of course, that this request now made in this fashion 
is intended to place us behind the eight-ball. However, if the com- 
mittee does what it should do and follows the established procedures, 
then the people are going to misunderstand our action as well as the 
action of the entire Congress. I am wondering, and I am thinking 
out loud, whether or not the general law establishing and providing for 
the Office of Education provides general authorization for this kind 
of an appropriation ? 

Mr. Denton. I donot think so. 

Mr. Fernanpez. It certainly falls within the duty of the Office of 
Education, as I see it. 

Dr. Browne. I think we could set up a committee, but it happens 
that this has been set up as a committee by the President and as a com- 
mittee independent of the Office of Education. I think there are some 
advantages in that from the standpoint of the operation here. For in- 
stance, one of the problems that this group ought to consider very care- 
fully is this question of the Federal relationships to education in this 
entire field of higher education. It may be that this Committee ought 
to be extremely critical of the Office of Education in the way it has or 
has not done the job. I do not know, but I feel that the advantage of 
having this kind of an independent committee, independent of the 
Office of Education, gives it the objectivity that might not appear in 
the eyes of the people generally if it were an Office of Education 
committee. 

T think the authorization might be there, but the question as to 
whether that is the best way to do it would be my question. 

Mr. Frrnanpez. I am inclined to agree with that. I would say 
this, not because you are present, but I think the people have a very 
high regard for the Office of Education as it is being operated by you, 
and what it has or has not done in the past, or what it is or is not 
doing now is not of as much concern as what it is going to do in the 
future. 

Perhaps, the Committee being set up by the President in this fash- 
ion would add prestige to it in the eyes of the people, and of the 
Nation, but I was just wondering if we could not appropriate the 
funds to the Office of Education for that purpose and the Office of 
Education could then work with the President to pay for this Com- 
mittee. 

I would like to see this appropriation made and yet I just do not see 
how we can do it without the authorizing legislation. However, if 
we do not do it, it is going to be misunderstood, and then we will be 
behind the eight-ball. 

Mr. Ketiy. Mr. Fernandez, I would like to have the opportunity 
to look into that question, but I think offhand it would require special 
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language to accomplish that even if it were done under the heading 
of the Office of Education. 
Mr. Denton. Has the Bradley Commission authorization passed # 
Mr. Ketiy. It expired this fiscal year. 













BRADLEY COMMISSION 






Mr. Fogarry. You cited the Bradley Commission as an example of 
the use of the emergency funds, and how the President utilized the 
emergency funds to set up that Commission. As I understand it, it 
was set up in the same way that this was set up. 

Mr. Ketiy. That was an Executive order. 

Mr. Focarry. They made a request to the Independent Office Sub- 
committee for an appropriation ¢ 

Mr. Keiiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. What happened? Did the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee grant that request ? 

Mr. Ketiy. It was enacted into law; but I do not know 

Mr. Fogarty. You do not know what happened to it on the floor 
of the House ? 

Mr. Ketiy. No,sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You do not know if a point of order was raised as to 
the language contained in the bill or not ¢ 

Mr. Ketiy. No, sir. 














Notr.—An appropriation of $300,000 for the President’s Commission on 
Veterans’ Pensions (Bradley Commission) was included in the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Bill, 1955. When the bill was considered by the House of 
Representatives on March 30, 1955, this item was removed from the bill on a 
point of order based on the contention that it was not authorized by law. The 
item was later included in The Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1956, and was 
again removed from the bill on a point of order when it was considered by the 
House of Representatives. The item was reinstated by the Senate and the House 
receded in conference. Thus the item became law in The Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1956. 


Mr. Denton. I feel as Mr. Fernandez does about that. I think this 


isa very worthwhile project, but I am wondering what we can do about 
it. 


























Mr. Fogarry. If there are no further questions, we thank you very 
much, Dr. Brownell. 


Dr. Brownew.. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Josepus. Mr. Chairman, I have remained silent in regard to 
this because I could see this was something on which I had no know]- 
edge, but there are so many things that were said with reference to the 
nature of the importance of this job and its usefulness and its essen- 
tiality, that I do not believe I need to say anything further. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think the committee is fairly well convinced that 
something has to be done in this field. It is a question now of the right 
way to approach it, and whether we have the legal authority to appro- 
priate funds at the present time or not. } 

Mr. Joserus. I certainly want to be sure that my silence was not mis- 
interpreted. 


Mr. Focarry. No; it certainly was not. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Josephs. 


re tka ted ted 


Frinay, JUNE 8, 1956. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 


LOUIS C. RABAUT, Michigan, Chairman 
OTTO PASSMAN, Louisiana EARL WILSON, Indiana 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, Kentucky BENJAMIN F. JAMES, Pennsylvania 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT E. McLAUGHLIN, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 

DAVID B. KARRICK, COMMISSIONER 

BRIG. GEN. THOMAS A. LANE, ENGINEER COMMISSIONER 

SCHUYLER LOWE, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

JAMES L. MARTIN, FINANCE OFFICER AND ASSESSOR 

KENNETH BACK, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE FINANCE OFFICER 

WALTER L. FOWLER, BUDGET OFFICER 

WILLIAM G. WILDING, DEPUTY BUDGET OFFICER 

DAVID P. HERMAN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Ranaut. The committee will come to order. 

We will take up at this time supplemental items relating to the Dis- 
triet of Columbia. 

We are going to commence hearing the supplemental requests of 
$18,358,310 for the fiscal year 1957. The committee has not yet re- 


ceived the official estimate from the Bureau of the Budget, but in an 
effort to expedite committee business we are going ahead with the hear- 
ing on the basis that the Bureau of the Budget will approve the Dis- 
trict request to them. 
Mr. Reporter, will you leave a blank page in the transcript at this 
point for insertion of the budget estimates when they are received ¢ 
(House Document 424 referred to is as follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1956. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration proposed sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 1957 and prior fiscal years in the 
amount of $3,000,000 as increased Federal payment to District of Columbia and 
$18,358,310 out of District of Columbia funds as follows: 


“DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
“FEDERAL PAYMENT TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


“For an additional amount for ‘Federal payment to District of Columbia’ (to 
be paid to the general fund of the District of Columbia out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated) $3,000,000.” 

A supplemental appropriation is proposed to bring the Federal payment to 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1957 up to the $23 million amount 
authorized by title IV of the District of Columbia Revenue Act approved March 
31, 1956 (Public Law 460). The increased tax program contained in that act, 
including an increase in the Federal payment, was made necessary by increased 
Salaries and other operating costs. 
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“DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FUNDS 


“OPERATING EXPENSES 


“DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 







































a 
“For an additional amount for ‘Department of General Administration’, includ- 
ing purchase of two passenger motor vehicles, $332,000.” 
This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed for administering the new 
District of Columbia Revenue Act, 1956, particularly the withholding feature p 


of the new income tax law. 


“REGULATORY AGENCIES 






“For an additional amount for ‘Regulatory agencies’, $21,800.” 
This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary to carry out the re- 
sponsibility of the Commissioners involved in the examination of insurance 
companies. 

“DEPARTMENT OF OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS 


“For an additional amount for ‘Department of Occupations and Professions’, 
$3,200.” 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed for administration of the 
refrigeration and air-conditioning regulations. 


“PUBLIC SCHOOLS 






“For an additional amount for ‘Public school’, $155,000. 

“For an additional amount, fiscal year 1956, for ‘Public schools’, for increased 
salaries for teachers and officers in the evening and summer schools and for per 
diem educational employees in the regular day schools, to be effective on and 
after July 1, 1955, $155,000: Provided, That no retroactive compensation or salary 
shall be payable in the case of any individual not in the service of the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia on the date of approval of this Act, er- 
cept that such retroactive compensation or salary shall be paid in the case of a 
deceased officer or employee, or of a retired officer or employee, for services 
rendered after the effective date of the increase.” 

These supplemental appropriations are necessary to pay increased salaries for 
officers and teachers in the evening and summer schools and for per diem educu- 
tional employees in the regular day schools, beginning July 1, 1955. 


“METROPOLITAN POLICE 





“For an additional amount for ‘Metropolitan Police’, $831,200, of which $100,000 
shall be payable from the highway fund, and $62,000 from the motor-vehicle 
parking fund, as defined in the District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 1957.” 
This supplemental appropriation is needed for salaries, uniforms, and equip- 
ment for 228 additional policemen to bring the strength of the Metropolitan Police 
Force to 2,500 men, as required by Public Law 514. 


“COURTS 
















“For an additional amount for ‘Courts’, $424,000.” 

This supplemental appropriation is needed in order to provide for increased 
workload in the Central Violations Bureau, establishment of domestic relations 
branch, and for retirement of a judge in the Muncipal Court, and a judge in the 
Municipal Court of Appeals. 


“DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 






“For an addditional amount for ‘Department of Public Health’, $336.000. 

“For an additional amount, fiscal year 1955, for ‘Department of Public Health’, 
$75,000.” 

These supplemental appropriations are needed for increased work-load in 
health services, establishment of coordinated dental program, salary increases for 
residents and interns, first-aid assistants for emergency ambulance service, ap- 
proved reallocations of positions, and medical charities. 
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“PUBLIC WELFARE 


“For an additional amount for ‘Department of Public Welfare’, $450,000.” 
This supplemental appropriation is necessary in order to maintain public 
assistance grants at current level. 


“DEPARTMENT OF VEHICLES AND TRAFFIC 


“Por an additional amount for ‘Department of Vehicles and Traffic’, including 
expenses of attendance, without loss of pay or time, at specialized trafiic engineer- 
ing classes, including tuition and entrance fees, $3,175, which shall be payable 
from the highway fund.” 

This supplemental appropriation is necessary for conversion of operator’s per- 
mit issuance procedures. The proposed new language has been included to cover 
expenses of attendance at specialized traffic engineering Classes. 


“NATIONAL GUARD 


“For an additional amount for ‘National Guard’, including compensation to the 
commanding general at the rate of $11,600 per annum, $11,600. 

“The appropriation for the National Guard contained in the District of Colum- 
bia Appropriation Act, 1956, shall be available for the payment, beginning January 
1, 1956, of compensation to the commanding general at the rate of $11,600 per 
annum.” 

This supplemental appropriation is needed to provide for compensation to the 
commanding general. Proposed language is included to make the 1956 appro- 
priation available for the same purpose. 


“PERSONAL SERVICES, WAGE-SCALE EMPLOYEES 


“For pay increases for wage-scale employees, to be transferred by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to the appropriations and funds of said 
District for the fiscal year 1957, from which said employees are properly payable, 
$943,000, of which $134,500 shall be payable from the highway fund, $75,400 from 
the water fund, and $46,100 from the sanitary sewage works fund; said increases 
in compensation to be cffective on the first day of the first pay period beginning 
after June 30, 1956: Provided, That no retroactive compensation or salary shall 
be payable in the case of any individual not in the service of the municipal gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia on the date of approval of this Act, except 
that such retroactive compensation or salary shall be paid in the case of a de- 
ceased officer or employee, or of a retired officer or employce, for services rendered 
after the effective date of the inerease.” 


This supplemental appropriation is necessary to provide for pay increases for 
District wage board employees, effective July 1, 1956, consistent with similar in- 
creases granted by Federal agencies and departments. 


“CAPITAL OUTLAY 
“PUBLIC BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


“For an additional amount for ‘Public building construction’, for acquisition of 
a site for repair shop and engine house No. 7, Fire Department; preparation of 
plans and specifications for rehabilitation of psychiatric building at District of 
Columbia General Hospital; erection of the following structures, including build- 
ing improvement and alteration and the treatment of grounds: replacement of 
dormitory for resident physicians and interns at the District of Columbia General 
Hospital, erpansion of medical laboratory and surgical facilities at Glenn Dale 
Hospital, Youth Correctional Center, industrial facilities at the Reformatory, and 
a detention unit, warehouse, two junior units, and staff housing at the Children’s 
Center; purchase of new fireboat; equipment for new buildings; survey of facili- 
ties of District of Columbia government hospitals, by contract or otheriise, as 
may be determined by the Commissioners; improvement of various reereation 
units, including preparation of architectural plans and erection of recreation 
structures without regard to the Act of August 24, 1912 (40 U.S. C. 68): and per- 
manent improvement of buildings and grounds (including purchase and installa- 
tion of furnishings and equipment, road construction, and elimination of fire haz- 
ards) of schools, firehouses, hospitals, correctional institutions, welfare institu- 
tions, and other District of Columbia buildings; to remain available until ex- 
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pended, $8,818,500, of which $2,385,500 shall not become available for expenditure 
until July 1, 1957, and $3,105,080 shall be available for construction services by th« 
Director of Buildings and Grounds or by contract for architectural engineering 
services, as may be determined by the Commissioners, and the funds for the use 
of the Director of Buildings and Grounds shail be advanced to the appropriations 
account, ‘Construction services, Department of Buildings and Grounds’. 

“For an additional amount for public building construction projects included 
in the District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 1956, to cover increased esti 
mated costs of the following projects: nursery cottage at the Children’s Cen- 
ter, new operating suite District of Columbia General Hospital, Anacostia 
Senior High School addition, elementary school in the vicinity of Sixth Street 
and Riggs Road, Northeast, and Garfield Elementary School addition, to re- 
mdin available until erpended, $343,000, of which $218,000 shall not beconie 
available for erpenditure until July 1, 1957. 

“The Commissioners are authorized to construct on land oined by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at the Lorton Reformatory a warehouse building for the storage 
of materials at a cost of not to erceed $35,000, to be paid from the permanent 
revolving fund created by the Act of July 9, 1946 (60 Stat. 514). 


“DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


“For an additional amount (payable from the highway fund) for ‘Capital 
outlay, Department of Highways’, for major improvements to the 11th Strect 
Bridge, $149,000, to remain avaiiable until expended. 


“DEPARTMENT OF SANITARY ENGINEERING 


For an additional amount for ‘Capital outlay, Department of Sanitary Engi- 
neering’, to remain available until expended, $5,197,000, of which $1,100,000 
shall be payable from the sanitary sewage works fund: Provided, that the 
amount payable from the sanitary sewage works fund and $1,500,000 of the 
amount payable from the general fund shall not become available for expendi- 
ture until July 1, 1957." 

These supplemental appropriations are needed for construction projects which 
could not be included in the regular 1957 budget estimates because of lack of 
sufficient estimated revenues. The District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1956, 
approved March 31, 1956, will provide adequate revenues to meet these proposed 
appropriations. The major projects are for hospital buildings, welfare institu- 
tions, recreation improvements, stormwater sewers, and the acceleration of the 
program for sewage treatment. 


“SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS AND SUITS 


“For the payment of claims in excess of $250, approved by the Commissioners 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act of February 11, 1929, as amended 
(45 Stat. 1160: 46 Stat. 500: 65 Stat. 131), $22,281. 


“JUDGMENTS 


“For the payment of final judgments rendered against the District of Colum- 
bia, as set forth in House Document Numbered 424 (Eighty-fourth Congress), 
$13,461, together with such further sums as may be necessary to pay the in- 
terest at not exceeding 4 per centum per annum on such judgments, as pro- 
vided by law, from the date the same became due until the date of payment. 





Amount of Costs Total 
judgment 





General Teleradio, Inc = . COPE Sah a $63. 95 $63.95 
Joseph J. McCarron, et al aii tee le | 63.15 63.15 
Laura P. Bogart Seek bas $13, 333.33 | __- shu 13, 333. 33 


Total : teen's wae boas ee) 13, 333. 33 127.10 | 13, 460. 43 
| 


| 
| 








“AUDITED CAIMS 


“For an additional amount for the payment of claims. certified to be due by 
the accounting officers of the District of Columbia, under appropriations the 
balances of which have been exhausted or credited to the general fund of the 





District of Columbia as provided by law (D. C. Code, title 47, see. 130a), being 
for the service of the fiscal year 1954 and prior fiscal years, as set forth in House 
Document Numbered 424 (Eighty-fourth Congress), $83,093, together with such 
further sums as may be necessary to pay the interest on audited claims for 
refunds at not exceeding 4 per centum per annum as provided by law (Act of 
July 10, 1952, 66 Stat. 546, sec. 14d). 


Salaries and expenses, fiscal services, 1952, Collector's Office, re- 
$10, 1938. 84 
Salaries and expenses, fiscal services, 1953, Collector’s Office, re- 
0S REIS, ee a ae ae nee nen ere 1,320. 32 
Capital outlay, street and bridge division, highway fund, 1J51—1952- 2, 830. 13 
Capital outlay, street and bridge division, highway fund, 1952-1953_ 15. 00 
Capital outlay, Glenn Dale Tuberculosis Hospital, 1952---_----~~- 273. 70 
Salaries and expenses, Metropolitan Police, 1953 54. 70 
Department of Corrections, 1954, support of prisoners__.___-----~-- 25, 012. 72 
Salaries and expenses, Metropolitan Police, 1945 $1, 031. 51 
Salaries and expenses, Metropolitan Police, 2, 344. 35 
Salaries and expenses, Metropolitan Police, 2,732. 69 
Salaries and expenses, Metropolitan Police, 3, 696. 35 
Salaries and expenses, Metropolitan Police, 3, 036. 40 
Salaries and expenses, Metropolitan Police, 4, 304. 90 
Salaries and expenses, Metropolitan Police, 195 6, 032. 97 
Salaries and expenses, Metropolitan Police, 1952___ 2, 781. 32 
—— 25, 960. 49 
Salaries and expenses, Fire Department, 1945___- 660. 06 
Salaries and expenses, Fire Department, 1946 , d+. 30 
Salaries and expenses, Fire Department, 1947 , 409. 82 
Salaries and expenses, Fire Department, 1948 446. 31 
Salaries and expenses, Fire Department, 1949 2, 417. 78 
Salaries and expenses, Fire Department, 1950 , 851. 27 
Salaries and expenses, Fire Department, 1951 329. 03 
Salaries and expenses, Fire Department, 3, 983. 04 
17, 481. 61 


Total 83, 092. 51” 


These amounts are for settlement of claims approved by the Commissioners in 
accordance with the act of February 11, 1920, as amended; for the payment of 
final judgments rendered against the District of Columbia by the Courts ; and for 
payment of claims certified by the accounting officers of the District to be due 
and payable under appropriations the balances of which have either been ex- 
hausted or credited to the general fund as provided by law. 


“DIVISION OF EXPENSES 


“The sums appropriated in this Act for the District of Columbia shall, unless 
otherwise specifically provided for, be paid out of the general funds of the District 
of Columbia, as defined in the District of Columbia Appropriation Acts for the 
fiscal years involved.” 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have submitted the above 
proposed supplemental appropriations with the statement that such amounts 
are required to meet contingencies which have arisen since the transmission of 
the budget for the fiscal years involved. 

I recommend that the foregoing proposed supplemental appropriations be trans- 
mitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
PERCIVAL BRUNDAGE, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Rapavr. We will at this time hear a general statement from 
Commissioner Karrick. 

Mr. Fow.ier. Mr. Chairman, the President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, Robert KE. McLaughlin, and Brig. Gen, Thomas A. Lane, the 
Ingineer Commissioner, are attending the funeral of Mr. Leahy and 
they will be here just as soon as the funeral is over. 
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Mr. William J. Leahy died at the age of 69. This was his second 
heart attack. He was a member of the Citizens Advisory Council since 
1952, and chairman of that council since 1953. He was a director of 
selective service here during World War II. He was born in Monson, 
Mass. He graduated from Holy Cross College and entered George- 
town University in 1909. He was one of Washington’s most eloquent 
trial attorneys, having tried in his day some of the most famous cases 
they have had in this city. The Commissioners are attending his 
funeral this morning. I thought this reference would be appropriate 
for the record. 

Mr. Razavr. Very good. 

Mr. Fowrer. Commissioner David B. Karrick will give the opening 
statement. 

Mr. Karricx. I would like to add that the President of the Board 
of Commissioners is an honorary pallbearer, and Mr. Leahy was the 
president of the John Carroll Society, of which General Lane is an 
active member, and he felt compelled to be present at the mass because 
of his intimate association with Mr. Leahy in that society. 

I am also a friend of Mr. Leahy, but we felt in deference to this 
committee, which was good enough to give us this time, one of us 
should be here, and I was the one most able to be spared for the hearing. 

If I may, I will read a verv brief statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


When the Commissioners appeared before this committee last Feb- 
ruary, it was stated that the necessity to absorb pay increases required 
the deferring of a large part of the capital outlay program payable 
from the general fund until the passage of legislation increasing the 
revenues of the general fund. 

The District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1956 was approved 
March 31, 1956, and it is estimated that the additional taxes will pro- 
duce $6,005,000 in the fiscal year 1957. The act also provided for an 
increase of $3 million in the authorization for the Federal payment. 
This additional revenue is being requested in this supplemental budget 
request. Furthermore, the Commissioners will increase the tax for the 
fiscal year 1957 on real property from $2.20 to $2.30 for each $100 of 
assessed valuation. The total of these actions will yield $10,805,000, 
which is the basis for this submission. 

The District of Columbia appropriation bill, 1957, as approved by 
the Senate amounted to $181,687,490, and these supplementals payable 
from District revenues are $18,358,310, or a total of $200,458,000. How- 
ever, $5,203,500 of this amount will not be financed until 1958 and 
$573,000 is for 1956 and prior fiscal years. 

The amount of $3,859,810 needed for operating expenses is required 
to meet cost of provisions of new legislation and contingencies which 
have arisen since the transmission of the budget for the fiseal years 
involved. Primarily, these items are for increased police force, in- 
creases for wage-scale employees, maintaining present payment ratios 
for public assistance, administering the new tax act, establishing a 
domestic relations branch of the municipal court, health services, in- 
creases for educational employees, and increased stipends for interns 
and residents at the District of Columbia General Hospital. 
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The requests for capital outlay amount to $14,498,500, of which 
$5,203,500 will not be financed until 1958. The major projects will be 
hospital buildings, welfare institutions, recreation improvements, cor- 
rectional buildings, storm-water sewers, and the acceleration of the 
program for sewage treatment. 

In the general fund the appropriation bill, 1957, as passed the Sen- 
ate, provided for an estimated surplus of $8,363,571. The requested 
increase of $3 million in the Federal payment and the proposed in- 
crease of $1,800,000 in real estate taxes will revise this surplus to 
$13,163,571. The appropriations requested that are payable from the 
general fund amount to $16,694,290. However, the funds required to 
be financed in 1957 are $12,590,790 which will leave an excess of 
$572,781. The Commissioners contemplate reserving this amount for 
unforeseen contingencies. 

After financing the amounts required in the other funds, the surplus 
will be as follows: Highway fund, $895,688; water fund, $578,337; 
sanitary sewage works fund, $19,723 ; and motor-vehicle parking fund, 
$660,717. 

The Commissioners thank you for the privilege of appearing before 
you in behalf of their requests for appropriations for the District of 
Columbia. 

There are present and will be present at all times before the chair- 
man and his subcommittee members of the District of Columbia Gov- 
ernment who will be prepared to answer all questions that you care 
to address to any of us. 

CONTINGENCIES 


Mr. Razavt. I would like to ask one question regarding the lan- 
guage on the first page, in the fourth paragraph, beginning: “The 
amount of $3,859,810—” What are these contingencies? What con- 
tingencies have arisen ? 

Mr. Karricx. Mr. Fowler, do you have any information on that ? 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. Chairman, I think your question is directed to the 
items actually before you in the budget in the way of contingencies. 

Mr. Karrick. I think so. 

Mr. Lowe. In that case one of the more significant items will come 
up in the Welfare Department portion of this budget request, where 
our caseload in the way of public assistance needs has actually shown 
some increase. That is one item which I think would properly meet 
that designation of contingencies. There are others, but mostly it is 
for new legislation. 

Mr. Ranaut. All the Commissioners will be here this afternoon, will 
they not ? 

Mr. Karrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will defer any questions on the revenue and the 
Federal payment until this afternoon. 

Mr. Karrick. Yes. 





Frivay, June 8, 1956. 


DerarTMENT OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


SCHUYLER LOWE, DIRECTOR 
JAMES L. MARTIN, FINANCE OFFICER AND ASSESSOR 
KENNETH BACK, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE FINANCE OFFICER 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


a Rapavt. We will take up at this time the Department of Gen- 
ral Administration. The estimate is $332,000. 


WW e will insert the justifications on this item in the record at this 
point. 
(The information is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1957, for “Department of General 
Administration” including purchase of 2 passenger motor vehicles__ $332, 000 


Increased workload due to Public Law 460 


The recently enacted Revenue Act of 1956 (Public Law 460) will create a 
considerable amount of new and additional work for the various units of the 
Finance Office and the mail operation of the Administrative Services Office. 
Indicative of this is the fact that it is anticipated that the number of individual 
income tax returns alone will be 3 to 4 times greater than the number filed mm 
previous years. In addition to this the introduction of income tax withholding 
at the source, declarations of estimated tax and prepayments thereof, the 
revenue license tax and the various other provisions of the new act will create 
additional burdens of tax liability determination and processing. A summary 
of the major items of additional workload anticipated is as follows: 


Analysis of the major items of increased workload resulting from the new 
revenue program 





Present Anticipated 


workload 
annually 


workload 


annually | 








Individual] income-tax returns - - Se ee Se Re ee ee ee 8 275, 000 
Employer withholding reports _- LEE IEEE en a 0 80, 000 
Withholding statements (form D-2)_- (Sees eee 500, 000 
Information reports on income not subject to withholding-._.---_.._________| 100, 000 
Declaration of estimated tax and payments thereon_--_---- ryt | 120, 000 
Revenue license tax 0 7, 000 
Income-tax refunds to be issued _- parce . 150, 000 
Individual income tax, » withholding and declaration pay ments to be 

essed _. | 55, 000 325, 000 
Delinquent accounts. 55, 000 | 75, 000 
District of Columbia income tax w ithholding from District employ ees_ ; 0 | 12, 000 


| 








Audit, investigative, and other related functions will increase proportionately. 

In the preparation for this additional volume of work, intensive studies have 
been made with a view toward improving administrative procedures to obtain 
the greatest efficiency possible. In the light of these studies and in order to more 
effectively and economically cope with the increased workload certain organiza- 
tional and procedural changes are being made. The procedures involved in the 
administration of the various taxes and portions of the Accounting Office are 
being mechanized to the greatest extent possible and as many as is feasible of 
the routine clerical, processing, accounting, and verifying functions will be sepa- 
rated from the present divisions and offices and be performed on a centralized 
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basis in an integrated Processing Division for the entire Finance Office. Such a 
system lends itself well to a volume-type operation and permits maximum utiliza- 
tion of puncheard accounting equipment. In effect, the various tax divisions and 
to a lesser extent the Accounting Office will be relieved of most of the routine- 
type operations which will permit them to place greater emphasis on the increased 
audit and investigative programs, policy matters and assisting the public. 

The extreme increase expected in the number of individual income-tax returns 
highlights the peculiar problem of seasonal volume common to income-tax admin- 
istration. To process this annual income-tax volume, the major portion of which 
is received in the first 4 months of the calendar year, requires heavy staffing 
during this period. With the peakload volume of work of several other taxes 
coming later in the year, it is desirable to have a highly flexible working force. 
By integrating the routine processing functions of a number of activities into an 
assembly line type of operation, a greater degree of specialization at the clerical 
level is made possible which, in turn, makes for greater efficiency as well as more 
flexibility to level out the peakload volumes and provide a balanced year-around 
operation. 

It is planned to consolidate the two existing punchcard installations now in the 
Accounting Office and in the Assessor’s Office into one machine unit in the Process- 
ing Division and add to this unit the equipment necessary to fully mechanize the 
new income-tax accounting work. By so doing, it is only necessary to provide 
for a relatively small amount of extra punchcard equipment in order to fully 
mechanize the new work. At the outset the processing, mechanical accounting, 
verifying, filing, and clerical functions in connection with all income- and sales- 
tax returns, and the mechanical accounting work for the Accounting Office, will 
be performed by the Processing Division. At a later date other functions of the 
Finance Office, the Department of General Administration and perhaps other 
departments of the District Government that lend themselves to central process- 
ing will be performed by the Processing Division at considerable savings and 
increased efficiency. 

This plan of operation offers excellent opportunities for greater efficiency 
and speed and has the added advantage of being more economical and making 
for improved public relations. Income-tax withholding presents, for example, a 
sensitive public-relations problem unless refunds of amounts of overwithholding 
are promptly made. By maximum use of punchcard equipment and an integrated 
system of processing as proposed, fast and accurate handling of all tax returns 
is assured. 

When consideration is given to the amount of additional revenue to be realized 
from the Revenue Act of 1956 this request of $202,679 for personal services and 
$129,321 for other objects or a total of $332,000 for fiscal 1957 is believed to be on 
the conservative side. Every effort has been made to keep necessary administra- 
tive costs toa minimum. For example, requests for the majority of the new posi- 
tions are figured on the basis of three-fourths of a year since Several provisions of 
the law are not effective before October 1, 1956. In addition some $55,000 of the 
total referred to above is a nonrecurring cost. Since the initial purchase of 
equipment as well as that of several other items are nonrecurring costs, the 
annual estimated recurring cost to carry out the same level of services amounts to 
$334,000. While the cost for personal services on a full-year basis will go up from 
$202,679 for 1957 to $254,680 for 1958, the costs for other objects will be reduced 
from $129,321 for 1957 to $79,320 for 1958. The conservative nature of this request 
for additional positions becomes apparent when compared to the number of 
positions now required to administer the present income-tax law. With a present 
annual volume of some 85,000 individual income-tax returns, the Income and 
Franchise Tax Division is composed of 61 positions. While under the new law 
the number of individual income-tax returns is expected to be 275,000, plus the 
other increases as outlined above in the analysis of increased workload, only 
56 new positions are requested which also provides for the handling of the addi- 
tional work in the Sales and Use Tax Division, the Accounting Office and the Col- 
lector of Taxes Office. In view of this, these estimates may very well prove to 
be too conservative. However, it would appear at this time that the extra work 
created by the new revenue program can be performed for the amounts shown 
above. 

By comparison with reliable estimates to administer the new Revenue Act 
under the existing organizational structure and within present procedures, this 
supplemental request which provides for an integrated type operation represents 
initially an annual saving of several thousand dollars. 
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Full details on each activity, along with a financial analysis for each, follow: 
Administrative Services (Mail Section) , $3,550 

The new revenue program will substantially increase the quantity of mail 
sent and received by the Finance Office. Inasmuch as the Administrative Services 
is responsible for the proper handling of all mail, it will be necessary for this 
activity to increase its personnel to meet this additional workload. 

Plan of work.—This increase will be applied to this activity to provide one 
additional employee and related supplies to supplement the staff of the Mail 
Section. From the best estimates available, the new revenue program will re- 
quire the handling of a minimum of 820,000 additional pieces of incoming and 
outgoing mail annually. A substantial amount of the outgoing mail will require 
the insertion of more than one document, thereby increasing the workload even 
more. Also, administrative decisions in the Departments of Vehicles and Traffic 
and Licenses and Inspections to mail drivers’ permits, dog tags, and other 
licenses and permits to recurring holders will increase the workload of this 
section by an additional 250,000 pieces of mail each year. The present annual 
workload is approxiately 4,400,000 pieces of mail which require 4 employees, 
supplemented by occasional overtime and outside assistance during peak-load 
periods. Therefore, this approximate 25 percent increase in workload will 
definitely require 1 additional employee. In addition, $375 will be needed for 
supplies. The position requested is as follows: 








Amount 
Full-year Portion not Required 
basis required in in 1957 
957 
1 GS-3 mail clerk- ee em ee ore el I $3,175 





Financial analysis: Administrative services 
By objects: 
Personal services a --~- $8, 175 
Supplies and materials__--_______ ae 375 


RN ec pcp eestnesminiemenneees 8, 550 














Finance.—To enable the Finance Office to assume its new and additional duties 
of administering the new revenue program authorized by the Revenue Act of 
1956, it is proposed to establish 32 positions for the newly established Processing 
Division; 16 for Assessing ; 3 for Accounting; and 4 for Collection. 


Accounting, $17,801 


Plan of work.—This committee will be applied to this subactivity to provide 
three additional employees and related office equipment to supplement the staff 
assigned to payroll and accounting systems work. 

The new revenue program will require comprehensive and continuous studies 
of the accounting procedures for the purpose of obtaining and maintaining an 
accounting system which will provide essential reporting information and ade- 
quate controls necessary for the proper coordination of the functions performed 
by the subactivities within the Finance Office. At the present time, only 1 
full-time and 1 half-time employee are available for accounting systems work. 
Therefore, inasmuch as the existing workload far exceeds the capacity of the 
presently available personnel, the increased demands for this type of assistance 
brought about by the new revenue program will require one additional posi- 
tion. Representatives of the General Accounting Office assigned to the District 
Government to perform a continuous and comprehensive audit of the District’s 
operations have recognized the need for improvements in our accounting systems 
to the extent of recommending the expansion of this staff and also endorse this 
particular request for an accountant to develop new and better accounting sys- 
tems for the District government. 

The present payroll staff handles approximately 750 employees for each pay- 
roll clerk, whereas the standard acceptable to the Budget Bureau for Federal 
Departments is approximately 350 employees per payroll clerk. This relatively 








ot tot ttt Oe Clete oe? 


om 
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high ratio clearly indicates that the present staff is operating at its maximum 
eapacity so that any further increase in workload undoubtedly would impair 
its efficiency. Under the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1956, it will be 
necessary to make deductions for those employees coming within the purview 
of the income tax withholding provisions. It is estimated that of the 22,000 
District government employees, approximately 12,000 will come under the with- 
holding provision. In addition, it is estimated that approximately 2,100 em- 
ployees will move in or out of the District annually and, therefore, require 
“change slips” to be prepared for each such movement. New “withholding tax 
statement” and “employee withholding exemption certificate” forms will be re- 
quired for each employee that comes under the provisions of the new Revenue 
Act. Since the ratio of the employees to payroll clerks is already excessively 
high, the Payroll Section cannot absorb this additional workload, which has 
been estimated to be an increase of approximately 10 percent. Therefore, 
an equivalent 10 percent increase in the payroll staff is needed, that is, 2 addi- 
tional positions over the present number of 24. 

Funds to provide the minimum amount for furniture and equipment for these 
3 employees will amount to $1,471. The positions requested are as follows: 


| Amount 
| 


Full-year Portion not Required 
| basis required in in 1957 
1957 
1 GS-13 systems and methods supervisor | $8, 990 $8, 990 
2 GS-5 payroll clerks : | 7, 430 7, 340 
rotal 16, 330 16, 330 


Financial analysis: accounting 
By objects: 


Pewsamel Services... ....... <n eee ee es spirer A te wo eee $16, 330 
Equipment (nonrecurring) —~--~-~- Senieou St uus a a en ene 1, 471 
en SES pric cena Ewa Sins ae creiatmsmize <be OOn 


Assessing, $146,096 

Plan of work.—This increase will be applied to this subactivity to provide 16 
additional positions and related other objects to supplement the staff of the In- 
come and Franchise Tax and Sales and Use Tax Divisions. Reliable estimates 
indicate that the new revenue bill will increase the individual income taxpayers 
to some 275,000, which is over three times the previous number. In addition, 
an estimated 20,000 employer withholding agents will be reporting and paying on 
a quarterly basis amounts withheld from employees’ salaries. The new revenue 
bill also requires an estimated 30,000 taxpayers to file declarations of estimated 
tax and make quarterly payments thereon. The revenue license provision of the 
new bill requires some 7,000 professional people and others to obtain a $25 license 
annually. In total, approximately 500,000. additional employer withholding, dec- 
laration of estimated tax, individual income tax and revenue license accounts 
will be received annually which will necessitate a proportionate increase in the 
audit, investigative, and related programs. The provisions of the new revenue 
bill subjecting the rental of tangible personal property to the sales tax and reduc- 
ing the minimum price on restaurant meals subject to sales tax will increase 
the sales tax workload and especially the need for additional audit and inves- 
tigative effort. To carry out an adequate audit and compliance program for in- 
come and sales tax, income tax withholding, declarations of estimated tax and 
the revenue license tax, will require 16 additional positions, the majority of 
which are auditors and investigators, A total of $82,446 is necessary for other 
objects of which the major item of cost is printing of forms, regulations, instruc- 


78170—56——25 
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tions, etc. Approximately $25,000 of this total amount is nonrecurring. The 
positions required are as follows: 





| Amount 


| 
Full-year | Portion not | Required 
| 





basis required in | in 1957 
1957 
1 GS-10 supervisor licenses and investigation.._____- : aa $5, 915 & yas $5, 915 
1 GS-9 assistant licenses and investigation. ____- 5, 440 | 5, 440 
6 GS-9 tax examiners__-_ ' ES AP eOEe ee 32, 640 | $8, 160 | 24, 480 
4 GS-7 investigators ___ 5 : ae : | 18, 100 4, 525 | 13, 575 
1 GS-7 auditor __ A xe c 4, §25 |_._- . | 4, 525 
1 GS-4 clerk (typing) -___- é 3,415 |... 8, 415 
1 GS-2 messenger (chauffeur) -.___. _.._...._.__-_- ; | 2, 960 740 | 2, 220 
1 GS-6 investigator _____- eee - 4,080 |.-.- . 4, 080 
Total... eae | 77, 075 13,425; 63, 650 
Financial analysis: Assessiny 

PE ae Re ee en) nc gies et ee $63, 650 
Communication service: Postage...................-.........._..___ 5, 000 
ea ea eee eee ee "57, 168 

Other contractual services: Services performed by other agencies: Alter- 
I reer ane nee eee ts ee ae eae ee * 3, 000 
Supplies and materials: Office supplies__________ ite apes 2 Fh I 5, 300 

Equipment : 

SS RSs ras Se pe ee ee ee eee eee 
Passenger motor vehicles_____-_____._________ I ee 
| Se Ree AE Ne eS ee a : 146, 096 


1Partia'ly nonrecurring. 
2 Nonrecurring items. 


Processing, $158,792 

Plan of work.—This increase will be applied to this subactivity to provide 32 
additional employees and related other objects over and above the existing posi- 
tions and related items of equipment that will be transferred from other units. 
The nucleus of this newly established suhactivity will be made up of 42 existing 
positions transferred from other activities of the Finance Office as follows: 29 
from assessing and 13 from accounting. A majority of the additional positions 
requested as well as those being transferred to this activity are clerical in 
nature. For example, the 13 positions being transferred from accounting are all 
machine tabulating positions in line with the complete transfer of machine tabu- 
lating operations to the centralized Processing Division. By performing most of 
the clerical and processing functions on a centralized basis, a large number of 
clerical positions are required and only a relatively few supervisory and tech- 
nical positions. A chief for this new Processing Division and two organization 
and methods examiners are necessary in order to integrate the consolidated proc- 
essing system and to guide its activities as these enlarge to encompass other 
functions of the Finance Office. In all, a total of 74 positions will be necessary 
for the Processing Division; 42 will be transfers of existing positions, plus the 
32 requested here. 

All machine tabulating operations to include payroll accounting, appropriation 
accounting, sales tax accounting, income tax accounting and at a later date prop- 
erty-tax billing and accounting, plus the various operations such as mailing, 
processing, verifying, recording and filing of all income and sales tax returns, 
will be the responsibility of this activity. These functions have heretofore been 
performed on a decentralized basis. The annual workload to be performed by 
this activity involves such items as preaddressing some 275,000 individual income- 
tax return forms, 50,000 sales-tax return forms, 80,000 employer quarterly re- 
port forms, 120,000 quarterly declaration payment notices, 20,000 corporation and 
unincorporated business tax return forms and 20,000 revenue, corporation and 
unincorporated business license application forms. As these various tax forms 
are returned by the taxpayers they are received, opened, processed and filed, and 
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the necessary accounting records and reports prepared. In addition, the machine 
tabulating for payroll and appropriation accounting is carried out on a current 
basis. It is estimated that over 1 million transactions will be recorded and 
accounted for during each year. The total requested for other objects amount 
to $43,232 of which the major item of cost, $24,250, is for additional office equip- 
ment. Only $7,500 is requested for rental of office machines in 1957. On an 
annual recurring basis this item will be $13,000. Of the total requested for 
other objects $27,250 is nonrecurring. The positions requested are as follows: 





Amount 
Full-yvea Portion not Required 
basis | required in in 1957 
1957 
1 GS-14 director of processing $10, 320 | $10, 320 
1 GS-12 organization and methods e ‘xaminer- : 7, 570 7, 570 
1 GS-11 organization and methods examiner. __. 6, 390 200 
1 GS-12 machine tabulating supervisor 7, 570 | 7 570 
1 GS-11 supervisor, accounts | 6, 390 $1, 598 4, 792 
1 GS-10 assistant machine tabulating supervisor- - ; 5,915 1,479 4, 436 
1 GS-9 supervisor verification ; 5, 440 1, 360 4, 080 
1 GS-9 assistant supervisor, accounts. ___- 5, 440 1, 360 4, O80 
1 GS-7 supervisor, files : | 1, 525 1, 181 3, 394 
1 GS-7 chief tax accounting clerk 4, 525 1, 131 3, 394 
4 GS-4 tax accounting clerks 16, 320 | 4, O80 12, 240 
3 GS-5 tax accounting clerks . | 11, 010 2, 752 8, 258 
2 GS-5 secretaries (stenography) _- e : : 7, 340 9i8 6, 422 
11 GS-4 machine operators_.._._.......----- —. — 37, 565 9, 391 28, 174 
2 GS-2 messengers _- PUBS Sot 5, 920 1, 480 4, 440 
Total on oe ‘tie 7 142, 240 | 26, 680 115, 560 
Financial analysis: processing 
By objects : 
se Ec EL a ee Ae ee ee ee ee Spices mhciage praca <cc aOe 
Communication services: Postare....................~....... 1, 000 
Rents and utility services: Rent of office machines_______________ 77, 500 
Permit Me TOnrogucmOn. oo eens 1, 000 
Other contractual services : 
Services performed by other agencies : Alterations to buildings_ 73, 000 
Supplies and materials: Office supplies.________________-__--____ 6, 482 


Equipment : 
Additional office____-__ 


2 RA es ee eee ee oe ce ee ee ee , 


’ Represents cost for part of year only. Estimated annual cost $13,000. 

2Nonrecurring items. 
Collection, $5,761 

Plan of work. This increase will be applied to this subactivity to provide four 
additional employees and related other objects to supplement the staff of the pay- 
ment processing and delinquent tax sections. The payment-processing unit 
presently processes some 1,500,000 items of payment annui illy with a staff of 13 
employees. It is estimated that the increase in individual income-tax payments, 
the quarterly employer payments, the quarterly declaration of estimated tax 
payments, the new revenue license payments, the sales tax payments and the 
alcohol beverage tax payments will total some 300,000 additional items of pay- 
ment annually. One position will be necessary to handle this additional volume 
in 1957. 

The delinquent tax unit has an average annual volume of 55,000 active de- 
linquent accounts at present which requires a total of 12 employees. It is esti- 

mated that this volume will be increased by at least one-third or to approximately 
75,000 active delinquent accounts annually. Three additional positions will be 
necessary to perform this new work in 1957. <A total of $1,797 is necessary for 
other objects, broken down as follows: $400 for printing, $300 for office supplies, 
and $1,097 for office equipment. In view of the fact that workload estimates 
indicate a need for twice as many people as are requested, it may be that we will 
need to request additional personnel for this purpose in fiscal year 1958. How- 
ever, it is hoped that the job can be done with the personnel requested. 
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The positions requested are as follows: 








Amount 
| Full-year | Portionnot | Required 
} basis required in | in 1957 
1957 
1 Ts yf ] q hs on 2 ee 22 
1 GS-7 tax collector__. Bs $4, 525 $3, 394 $1, 131 
1 GS-6 tax collector_____ De ea ae as OAS = --| 4, 080 | 3, 060 | 1, 020 
1 GS-6 cash accounting clerk. _.___- Ret i eee nites 4, O80 3, 060 1,020 
SURRe I RGN = es oe | 3,175 2, 382 793 
| BES EE, AT an ne A Are 15, 860 11, 896 3, 964 
Financial analysis: Collection 
By objects: 

Sar cet et OR, ee ee eee | 
Seat rie gh CO EES 0) Es 1° a ei laa oe eae a eee: eee 400 
Supplies and materials__________ Sie Ut | er Renee Eee a eT 300 
Hauinment (nonrecurring) .........._..._._. ee ree 1, 097 
ES ee ere ee oe ee ee ia ay 


Mr. Rapavr. Is there a general statement on this Department? 
Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rapavur. We would be pleased to hear it now. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lower. Mr. Chairman, I should like to introduce to the com- 
mittee Mr. Kenneth Back, who has not been up here at any of our 
previous meetings. He is comparatively new with the District and 
has done a great deal of the investigation and planning involved in 
this particular budget item. 

Of course you know Mr. Martin from previous appearances. Mr. 
Back is special assistant to Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Ranaut. All right. 

Mr. Lowe. As you just indicated, this request involves $332,000. 
It will provide 56 new employees in the Department of Genera] Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Ranaut. How many ? 

Mr. Lowe. Fifty-six; together with necessary equipment, printed 
forms, and other items to administer the expanded tax program of 
the District. 

This tax program is contained in Public Law 460, which was just 
recently passed by the present Congress. 

We began our planning on how best to administer these new taxes 
back in January, at the same time the tax legislation was submitted, 
because we knew the problems almost every State had run into when 
they went into a withholding type of income tax. Since so many 
others have had very difficult problems and very serious delays on 
handling the withholding of income tax, we have studied that item 
as well as other features of this new tax bill very carefully. 

We sent men to various States in order to examine their systems 
and organizations. The system and organization on which this par- 
ticular budget request is based is, in our opinion, the aggregate of 
the best of what we found in these other States. 
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Mr. Rapsaur. What States did you visit 4 
Mr. Lowe. ¥ e went to Kentucky, Arizona, New York, and Mary- 
land at least. I do not remember the others. They are States w hich 
have withholding systems and have mechanized to handle them. 


SUMMARY OF ANTICIPATED REVENUES DERIVED UNDER THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA REVENUE ACT OF 1956 


The revenues contemplated by Public Law 460 are summarized on 
this sheet. It might be helpful in considering the budget to have this. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Summary of Public Law 460, District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1956, approved 
Mar, 31, 1956 (Estimated Apr. 4, 1956) 








Estimated increased yield 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year| Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 and 
thereafter 


TITLE I 
Individual income tax. 

Principal provisions: Reduction of personal exemption of taxpayer 
from $4,000 to $1,000; increase personal exemption of spouse from 
$500 to $1,000; increase personal exemption of first dependent of 
head of household from $500 to $1,000; $500 personal exemption 
of other dependents unchanged; rates 244 percent on first $5,000 of 
taxable income, 3 percent on next $5,000, 344 percent on next 
$5,000, 4 percent on next $5,000, 446 percent on next $5,000 (new 
rate), 5 percent on amounts in excess of $25,000 (new rate—old 
law provided 4 percent on amounts in excess of $15,000); tax 
withholding on salaries, ete., paid by employers beginning 
October 1, 1956: one-half of tax liability for the calendar year 1956 
to be ‘‘discharged”’ (forgiven). New personal exemptions, rates 
effective January 1, 1956 (calendar year 1956)- $3, 400, 000 | ' $5, 300, 000 

License tax of $25 per annum established to be ps rid by ‘those profes- 
sional and other persons engaged in unincorporated business but 
exempted by definition from the unincorporated business franchise 
tax. Effective calendar year 1957. Applications to be filed with 


Assessor prior to December 1 of year preceding license year_____--- , ‘ 175, 000 175, 000 
TITLE II 
Rental of tangible personal property. Effective June 1, 1956. 2 
percent tax on all rentals except films, records, ete., used by 
theaters, radio stations, and television stations, and except rentals 
of linens, | ee es ae eee 90, 000 90, 000 
Elimination of exemption from 2 percent sales tax of restaurant 
meals costing 50 cents or less. Effective June 1, 1956. _.....-------]----------- 960, 000 900, 000 
TITLE Il 
Wines. Effective May 1, 1956. 
New tax of 15 cents per gallon on wines containing 14 percent or 
less of alcohol; increase from 30 cents to 45 cents per gallon on 
champagne, sparkling wine, and wine artificially carbonated; 
and increase from 20 cents to 33 cents per gallon on other wines 
containing more than 14 percent of aleohol____.-.-.------------ $20, 000 260, 000 350, 000 
Spirits. Effective May 1, 1956. 
Increase tax from $1 to $1.25 per gallon. ___.-.------ Ee a ee 80, 000 990, 000 980, 000 
seer. Effective May 1, 1956. 
Increase tax from $1.25 to $1.50 per barre] ___-..-...-.-.----------- 20, 000 130, 000 132, 000 
TITLE IV 


Authorized Federal payment increased from $20,000,000 to $23,000,000, 
effective fiscal year 1957__- eats 


3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
NOT IN ACT 


Real property tax rate to be increased by Commissioners from $2.20 
5 Sate, Sockive fineal year 1007 |. 5s. ccc dncdvwmeawseddeness ee eae 1, 800, 000 1, 900, 000 


Total 120, 000 | 10, 805, 000 12, 827 , 000 














1p srobably increasing by at least $500,000 in aiienins years. 
Source: Department of General Administration, Apr. 27, 1956. 
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Mr. Ranaut. The total is $12 million plus? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir. The $12 million is not entirely involved in 
this particular budget problem. 

I will summarize that for you further, if you wish. 

Title I and title II, as shown on that summary, are the ones which 
create most of the workload in General Administration. These two 
titles make major changes in the individual income tax and im ‘the 
sales tax, and they impose a new revenue license tax. On a full year’s 
basis titles I and II should provide $614 million of additional revenue 
to the District. 

Title IIL increases the taxes on liquor, beer and certain wines, and 
imposes a new tax on table wine which heretofore has not been taxed 
in the District. Although the revenue is substantial from this title, 
$114 million on a full year basis, the workload increase from that par- 
ticular title is very slight in this Department. 

Title IV increases the Federal payment from $20 million to $23 
million, effective for the next fiscal year. This title does not affect 
the workload of General Administration. 

The last item shown is not actually a part of the bill, but it was a 
part of the revenue program so it is shown there in order to complete 
the picture. That is the increase in the real estate tax rate from 
$2.20 to $2.30 per $100 of assessed value, effective July 1, 1956. This 
change will produced $1.8 million of revenue next year, but also does 
not affect the workload of Federal administration. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


However, to show you how the workload is affected I should like 
to refer you to page 2 of the prepared justifications that are in front 
of you, where you will note that there are some very heavy increases 
in the workload for General Administration, particularly in the 
Finance Office. 

You will note that the workload increase on the individual income 
tax returns alone is better than threefold. We estimate that our 
number of tax returns in future years will increase from 85,000 to ap- 
proximately 275,000. 

Skimming down the other items on page 2, you will see that there 
are other very heavy increases in workload. To cope with this we plan 
to expand our mechanization very greatly and by rearranging our 
method of handling a great deal of this work we expect to cope with 
this greatly increased work with a disproportionately small increase 
in personnel. 

REVISED ORGANIZATION CHART 


Because of the problem being somewhat complicated, we have pre- 
pared what I will call a boiled down organization chart here. It shows 
only a portion of the Department of General Administration, but it 
does show the number of personnel and where the new positions would 


(The information is as follows :) 
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Mr. Lowe. This chart only covers 55 of the 56 employees that I men- 
tioned at the beginning. It shows where certain transfers and certain 
new assignments are. 

In the prepared justification, which is also in front of you, we have 
given you very detailed statements about all parts of this operation. 
The first step in our plan, which we have developed after 5 months of 
study, is to establish the Processing Division, shown in the upper right 
portion of that chart. 

PROCESSING DIVISION 


To establish this Processing Division involves the transfer of 42 
employees from elsewhere in the Finance Office. They will come from 
the Accounting Office, the Income Tax Division, and the Sales Tax 
Division. In addition, 32 of the new employees that are requested 
would be assigned here. 

This Division will perform on a centralized basis a wide variety of 
what you might call production-type work. It will include checking 
and processing the income and sales tax returns and preparation of pay 
and other types of checks, maintaining the files on the tax returns, 
and the almost limitless other activities described in the detailed justi- 
fications. Puncheard accounting equipment such as IBM and Reming- 
ton Rand make will be used extensively on its operations. 

Mr. Ranaut. Where do you have the rental of machines? 

Mr. Lowe. It is only a small portion of the rental which is in this 
supplemental, sir, because as a part of this rearrangement to take care 
of this work we are consolidating two existing machine installations: 
one in our Accounting Office and one in our Sales Tax Division. 

Mr. Rapavt. In other words, you will get better use of the 
machines? 

Mr. Lower. Much fuller utilization from the machines. 

Mr. Ranaut. Good. 

Mr. Lowr. This is something we considered earlier, but we did not 
have enough additional workload in sight at that time to make it par- 
ticularly justifiable. 

Under this new tax program it really comes under a “must” head- 
ing that we consolidate, and that is what we propose to do. 

Mr. Rasavt. All right. 


ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Mr. Lower. The Accounting Office is shown in brief form in the 
upper lefthand corner, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ranaut. You are adding three positions? 

Mr. Lower. You will note we show a transfer of 13 people over to 
the Processing Division. Those 13 people are the ones who are now 
engaged in reading the IBM machines. 

T should like to comment on the three new positions briefly. One of 
them is a grade 13 systems accountant. 

Mr. Ranavr. An accountant ? 

Mr. Lower. A systems man to install accounting systems. 

The General Accounting Office has had audit teams in the District 
government for several years now, and they are constantly urging us 
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to improve our accounting systems. It takes a pretty highly qualified 
man to do that type of work. 

Actually they are recommending at least 2, but we can only attribute 
1 to this particular public law, so that is the only one we are requesting 
at this point. 

I am proposing to request the approval of the Commissioners in 
fiscal 1958 for an additional one in order to get ourselves in a position 
to carry forward with improvements. 

Mr. Razavr. Is he brought in as a teacher to set up the program, and 
then his services would not be required after that, or is he to be a per- 
manent employee ? 

Mr. Lowe. Accounting systems, because of the continuing changes 
in the workload and legislation and other matters, Mr. Chairman, are 
never static if you are going to keep them good. The recommendation 
of the General Accounting Office is for a permanent addition of at least 
two rather high-grade men to handle this. 

If you have ever had occasion to look at the organization of the 
Comptroller General’s Office, I am sure you found a very large setup 
of accounting systems people to work on overall Government systems. 

Mr. Rapavr. You are talking about high-grade men. How high 
is he going to be in grade? 

Mr. Lowe. This one is a grade 13, and the other would be that also, 
for which I am going to ask the Commissioners in the 1958 budget. 

The other two positions are strictly journeymen positions, grade 5, 
payroll clerks, to handle the additional workload in the Accounting 
Office connected with the payroll work which is handled in the payroll 
unit of the Accounting Office. 

I might mention that we have quite an efficient operation, but we 
have it strained to the limit. Our payroll clerks each handle the pay- 
roll problems of 750 employees. I think you would find on inquiry that 
between 350 and 450 is the prevailing average for the civil service type 
of payroll operation. 

Mr. Ranaut. Allright. 


COLLECTION OFFICE 


Mr. Lowe. Just to the right of the Accounting Office is shown the 
collection activity. There is no decrease in that, because their work 
at the present time is not involved in this new machine operation. We 
hope at a later date to put some of it on, but that is going to be at least 
a year before we can get to that. 

Here we are asking for 4 additional clerks, grade GS-3 up to grade 7, 
to handle 2 items. There will be a larger volume of payments. I am 
not talking about just the dollars, but I am talking about the numbers 
of times the cash registers have to be rung up. In addition to that 
there is a considerable increase in the number of delinquencies we will 
have. 

We now have about 55,000 delinquent tax accounts a year which have 
to be followed up. We think because of the rather sharp lowering of 
the individual exemption in this income tax that our delinquency 
problem is going to be materially increased. 

The workload figures indicate a need for more than 4, but we want 
to try it with 4 to see how we can work it out. 
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INCOME AND FRANCHISE TAX DIVISION 


Now, on the lower part of this chart, at the left, is shown the Income 
and Franchise Tax Division. There we are transferring out 13 peo- 
ple, who now do routine work. They will go into this new Processing 
Division. We are requesting authority to hire 13 people of a different 
type entirely, to handle the increased compliance, audit, investigations, 
and other work connected with this sharply increased number of tax- 
payers we will have. 

You see, withholding is not going to be the dragnet in the District 
that it is in most of the States, because somewhere close to between 
one-third and one-half of the District residents work outside of the 
District. 

We have had no experience with this new tax. We will not know the 
actual figure until we have experience. 

Those District residents who do work in the District for a salary are 
involved, and the withholding picture will be shown on them very 
quickly, but the ones who work outside of the District and also those 
who do not work for a salary present a compliance problem. 

Although it is 13 “out” and 13 “in” in the way of people, it is an 
entirely different thing. 

Mr. Rapavurt. All right. With regard to the withholding tax, does 
that law apply to Government employees? 

Mr. Lower. Yes, sir; it applies to all Federal Government employees 
except the legislative branch and the military personnel. All civilian- 
type employees of the executive branch of the Federal Government 
are covered. 

Mr. Rasaut. How much revenue do you estimate will be derived 
from this program ? 

Mr. Lowe. From the taxes in titles I and II we expect to bring in 
$614 million additional revenue each year. Of that $614 million a 
little over $5 million, or $5.3 million, is attributable to the individual 
income tax on a full-year basis. 

Mr. Rapavt. Yes. 

Mr. Lowe. You see, the income taxes have a very slow cycle so far as 
fiscal year revenues are concerned. We will actually be in the middle 
of the operation in the late fall of this year, but the revenues do not 
reach their peak level until fiscal year 1958. 


SALES AND USE TAX DIVISION 


On the Sales and Use Tax Division, the increase in the workload 
has not been as great percentagewise as it is in the Income Tax Divi- 
sion, so you will notice there we are transferring out 16 people to this 
Processing Division. Again they are machine-operating and clerical 
peonle. 

However, we are requesting only three new positions, whereas in In- 
come Tax, as you noticed, it was a break-even-type proposal. 

The three new positions in the Sales and Use Tax Division again get 
into the investigative and auditing part of the operation. 


MAIL ROOM 


Now, there is one last position which I included in the total figure 
I mentioned at the beginning of my remarks but which is not shown 
on thischart. That isaclerk for our mail room. 
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The tentacles in the way of work on a thing like this are surprising. 
This, coupled with certain other changes taking place gradually at the 
District Building, is going to add about 1 million pieces of mail to 
be panes by our a room, where we handle incoming and outgoing 
mail. 

The outgoing mail is highly mechanized. We use postage meters, 
automatic sealing equipment, and automatic stufling equipment. As 
a result, with 4 employees we now are handling 4.4 million pieces 
of incoming and outgoing mail a year. We need one extra employee 
to take care of this approximately 25 percent increase. ‘That still is 
going to leave us in the position we are now in, where on some of the 
peak mailings the department responsible for it will have to send down 
a small crew of people to help out for a day or 2, because with 5 men 
you cannot handle the peaks. 

Mr. Rapavr. All right. ; 

Mr. Lowe. I have tried to be brief, Mr. Chairman, because of the 
lack of time. However, I should like to point out that if we have 
erred in these estimates we believe we have erred on the side of con- 
servatism in the hopes that one way or another we might be able to 
just “bull it through” and get the job done. We have cut down the 
preliminary estimates very substantially. 

I should also call your attention to the fact that with this plan of 
operation for handling this-particular load we have laid the ground- 
work for some very significant improvements and at least some very 
significant economies on one particular item. There are others, but 
on this one item we have gone far enough into it to begin to see it. 

After we get this operation set up it will be apparent. We cannot 
do it in the current fiscal year, because this will not be in operation 
until later in the year. 

We will put our real-estate tax billing and accounting on this ma- 
chine operation. That is going to lead to a percentagewise heavy 
reduction in the number of positions we now need for the real-estate 
tax billing and accounting. You have heavy peaks and valleys in tax 
work. 

Mr. Rasavr. Yes. 

Mr. Lowe. The cycle on the real-estate tax work coincides very 
smoothly with a little bit of a valley that would otherwise be in the 
Processing Division. As a result there will be a definite saving from 
that. I just do not know how much it will be at this time, but by the 
time we are up here in connection with the 1958 budget justification 
we can tell you, because our planning will have progressed far enough. 


ANTICIPATED SAVINGS 


Mr. Razavt. On page 3 of your justifications you state: 


At a later date other functions of the Finance Office and perhaps other offices 
will be transferred to this new Division at considerable savings. 

When will this occur and what is your estimate of the savings? 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. Chairman, during the first year of this operation 
we are going to be completely occupied with just these new taxes that 
are summarized for you from Public Law 460. The first time we will 
get any additional activity of consequence geared into this system will 
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be in fiscal 1958, at which time we will get our real-estate tax billing 
and accounting on jt. 

I am not in a position to give you a precise estimate. Let me state 
it this way: We have at least 13 people directly chargeable to real- 
estate-tax billing and accounting at the present time and a very heavy 
percentage of those positions can be abolished as a result of this rear- 
rangement. But that cannot occur until fiscal year 1958. 

I am not even certain we will have the details ready to present to 
the Commissioners for their markup of the 1958 budget, but we will 
have them by the time we meet next spring. 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Razavr. For the record, would you indicate the number of new 
positions requested ? 

Mr. Lowe. The total number of new positions requested in this entire 
budget submission is 56. 


NUMBER OF SUPERVISORY POSITIONS 


Mr. Ranaut. How many are designated as supervisors ¢ 

Mr. Lowe. I would have to do some counting, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ranaut. Supply that for the record. 

Mr. Lowe. All right, sir. It is not too many of them. It is com- 
paratively few. 

(The information is as follows:) 

There are 9 supervisory positions requested, 2 of which are assistants, in addi- 
tion to the Director of the Processing Division. 

Mr. Rasavur. Will you be able to recruit them? 

Mr. Lower. Yes, sir. Weare certain wecan. As I mentioned earlier, 
we started our planning on this problem back in January, and we have 
had our Personnel Office in on it from time to time as we began to 
develop specific details. We are satisfied that we can recruit the 
people. 

Mr. Rasavur. What is the lapse figure? 

Mr. Lowe. The lapse figure in here I do not have. I would have to 
supply that for the record. It would be approximately the average for 
the Department of General Administration, Mr. Chairman, which runs 
about $200,000. 

Mr. Ranaut. About $200,000 ? 

Mr. Lowe. At least that much for the whole Department. I have it 
in my briefcase, but it would take a moment to get it out. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The amount of lapses in this request is $52,001, in addition to $178,085 already 
earried in the regular appropriation estimates as passed by the Senate, making 


a total of $230,086 in lapses which will be required to be absorbed by keeping 
positions vacant. 


ASSESSING ACTIVITY 


Mr. Razavr. Under the assessing activity what alterations to build- 
ings are you planning? 

Mr. Lowe. The principal alterations are going to be that we are 
going to have to do some new wiring and we are going to have to do 
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some moving. The machines we now have are on different floors in 
the Municipal Center Building. We are going to have to bring those 
together. We are going to have to shift other people in order to get 
this operation on a basis where the work can flow through the system 
in a production-line type of sequence. 

The actual details of that we do not have firm. We know approxi- 
mately where we want to move, but until we get 1 or 2 other related 
moving features settled we do not know all the details, 

Mr. Ranaut. All right. 

Mr. Lowe. The $6,000 is lower than our estimator told us to put in, 
but we thought we would have to limit it to that. 

Mr. Rapavutr. What office equipment are you buying? 

Mr. Lowr. We are buying principally, sir, comptometers, type- 
writers, desks, and such items asthat. Some files, of course. 

Mr. Rapavur. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


NEED FOR ORGANIZATION AND METHODS EXAMINERS 


Mr. Ranaur. Under the processing activity, why do you need 2 or- 
ganization and methods examiners’ I know you touched on that. 

Mr. Lowe. I touched only very lightly on that, sir. It is a very im- 
portant point. 

In these machine-type operations the very essence of whether they 
are successful or whether they do nothing but just tear everything 
to pieces is your planning of every little step. You have got to have 
each form designed ahead of time so that it fits into the machine-type 
operation. You have to have the sequence just right. So in order to 
make this thing function properly we have studied this very carefully 
and have discussed it with machine manufacturers. 

We have discussed that particular point with the other States which 
we visited. It is considered to be a “must” in doing that type of work, 
if you are going to make this sort of operation function, 

Mr. Rasavr. Is there any such personnel on the rolls now? 

Mr. Lowe. We have some organization and methods examiners in 
our central Management Office. There, however, we have only 8 peo- 
ple altogether to carry out the many assignments of the Commissioners 
throughout the District government as a whole. For example, we 
have had the equivalent of 2 of those 8 working almost full time at 
the District of Columbia General Hospital for several years. 

Some of our work is now beginning to bear fruit. We have a new 
unit records system we have helped the Health Department install. 
Perhaps you read about that in the paper yesterday. It is a new sup- 
ply system. 

Those people are also confronted with a backlog. Actually, we have 
requests for assistance from District departments that would keep us 
busy for many months without taking anything new. 

Mr. Ranaut. Are these new people going to supersede the old ones? 
What is the situation there ? 

Mr. Lowr. No, sir. These are new ones, sir, who would be working 
there constantly. 

Mr, Ranaut. Will they be at a scale of pay higher than those you 
have now ? 
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Mr. Lowe. One of them would be about the same, and one of them 
would be a little bit lower. We are asking here for a grade 12 and for 
a grade 11. 

Mr. Rasaut. Are any of these people coming from your own em- 
ployees, as to these two new ones ? 

Mr. Lowe. I doubt it, sir, at the present time. I think we would 
have to do outside recruiting. 

Mr. Razavut. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Lowe. We have done everything we can do, Mr. Chairman, to 
help the employees understand that there is a plan to retrain them 
and reassign them. Some of these transferees will do exactly the same 
things they have always done. Some of them who have been doing 
routine clerical work may have to be retrained to run a punchcard 
machine. 

GRADE OF DIVISION HEAD 


Mr. Rapsaur. What determined the need for a grade 14 to head the 
Division ? 

Mr. Lowe. That was based upon a study of the actual work to be 
done in that Division, and a classification by our classification staff 
as to wherein it met the civil service standards. All of these jobs have 
been described in sufficient detail and have been reviewed by the classi- 
fication analyst. These grades are not guessing. 

Mr. Ranaut. How does the grade 14 compare with the heads of other 
divisions in this Department ? 

Mr. Lowe. The accounting officer is a grade 15. The collector is a 
grade 15. The disbursing officer is a grade 14. The head of the Sales 
and Use Tax Division is currently a grade 13. The Acting Chief of 
the Income and Franchise Tax Division is also currently a grade 13. 

That job is presently under study because of the related problems 
connected with it. As you may know, we lost the head of the Income 
Tax Division a few months ago, through death. 

Mr. Rasavr. You feel that you could well justify the need for the 
assistant supervisors ? 


SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir; we do. We have gone over this. If you will 
notice, percentagewise the supervisory personnel is not high. I might 
refer you to the several pages where these people are detailed. On 
page 9 we have this Processing Division detailed. There are a total 
of 74 people. 

Mr. Ranaut. You have 8 supervisors out of the 74 positions. Is that 
not sort of high ? 

Mr. Lowe. Not for this type of work, sir. I think in the eight you 
are probably including the organization and methods examiners. 

For the type of work we have here, sir, we felt that in order to keep 
this working on schedule and effectively that was the necessary num- 
ber. Two of them, the methods examiners, are not supervisors. 

Mr. Razavt. Is this in relation to what you have now ? 

Mr. Lowe. I think it is pretty much in line. 

Mr. Raravt. That is 8 people to 1 supervisor. 
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Mr. Lowe. Of course that word “supervisor” is rather a broad term, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Would you like to have Mr. Back give you any details on that, as 
to what these different men would be doing ? 

Mr. Razavt. No. 

Mr. Lowe. For example, in arriving at the organizational structure 
of this Processing Division the most successful installation we found 
on any of our field visits was in Frankfort, Ky., in the State revenue 
commissioner’s office. We have gone into this plan with that particu- 
lar individual. This seems to be what we are going to need. 

Mr. Ranaut. You are expressing a need for two GS-—5 secretaries. 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, sir. There will be some correspondence work. 

Mr. Ranaut. Do you need two of them ? 

Mr. Lowe. They are to work with the director of processing and 
with the supervisor of accounts. That is where those two would be 
assigned, 

Mr. Rapaut. You have an item of $3,000 here for alterations. 

Mr. Lowe. That is part of the total of $6,000, sir. 

Mr. Razavt. Are there any questions, Mr. Natcher? 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Natcuer. How many employees do you have charged directly 
to the Department of General Administration at the present time ? 

Mr. Lowr. We have 638 positions, before you take the lapses into 
account. 

Mr. Narcuer. Under this request for $332,000 I believe you stated 
to the committee that would necessitate 56 new employees / 

Mr. Lowe. That is correct, Mr. Natcher. 

Mr. Natcuer. How many employees did you have in the Depart- 
ment of General Administration in June 1953? Can you give us the 
figure / 

Mr. Lowe. I do not have that, sir. I do have the authorized figures 
with me. June of 1953 would not be too different. The authorized 
positions in the Department in fiscal year 1954 were 556. 

Mr. Narcuer. Can you tell me how many you actually had on the 
payroll as of the last day of June 1953 ? 

Mr. Lowe. I can supply that for the record, sir. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Statement showing number of employees on payroll as of June 30, 1958, positions 


authorized for 1954, 1955, 1956, and positions requzsted for 1957, including 
supplemental 




















| Actual | Authorized positions 
| employ- ______|Positions 
) ees on | requested 
payroll | 1957 ! 
| June 30, | 1954 1955 | 1956 
| 1953 | 
1. Administration. SAP Jee ee eos: 4 | al 4| 4 4 
2. Administrative services............-..........-.- | 19 17 22 | 23 £24 
eee Tee eee ase 11 | 12 12 | 12 12 
4. Finance: | 
(e) Accounting. ............ anaes itt RS | 89 | 92 | 93 3 83 
I a coe at 215 | 236 | 257 | 4317 4530 
(c) Collection... __- i 2U 85 | 88 | 93 | 94 $90 
(d) Disbursing--___--_-_- aS tea SEER S| 9 | 10 | 10 10 10 
(e) Processing Pera : evap ea: eR Pa, baer 774 
5. Internal audit__- ike cadeas Bee eeal 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 20 
6. Management__-_ ¥ ; ae 14 | 8 | 8 8 8 
7. Personnel.. 4) | 29 | 32 | 33 3 
8. Procurement. | 42 | 43 | 42 | 43 43 
EL AEE Tr | 553 | 556 592 | 657 708, 
| | | 





1 Includes 56 positions requested in the supplemental estimate. 

2 Includes 1 position requested in supplemental. 

#13 machine tabulating positions transferred to processing and 3 new positions requested in supplemental. 

4 Includes 51 temporary positions assigned to the reassessment program. 

529 positions transferred to processing, 3 new positions allowed in regular appropriation estimate, and 
16 positions requested in supplemental. 


6 Includes 4 positions requested in supplemental and 8 parking meter positions abolished. 
7 Includes 42 positions transferred froin other activities, plus 32 new positions requested in supplemental. 


Mr. Natcuer. The authorization called for 556? 

Mr. Lowe. For the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Natcuer. How many of the new employees contemplated would 
be assigned to Mr. Martin’s department ? 

Mr. Lowe. All but one. 

Mr. Natcuer. All but 1? 

Mr. Lowe. That is correct, sir. 55 out of the 56. You see, this is 
in the tax field. The central mail room, which handles the mail, seals. 
and distributes all incoming and outgoing mail, and that is not in the 
finance group. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to address this question 
to Mr. Martin. 


REASSESSMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Martin, how are we getting along with the reassessment 
program ? 

Mr. Martin. Very well, Mr. Natcher. Recently we submitted a 
special report, at the clerk’s request, giving a very full and complete 
statement of progress up to date. We are on schedule, sir. We 
plan to complete the reassessment survey at the time we indicated. 

Mr. Lowe. Here is a copy, if you wish, sir. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Martin, as I recall at the time you appeared be- 
fore the committee on the regular bill for fiscal year 1957 you stated 
that in your opinion the reassessment program would probably pro- 
duce $100 million increase in the assessments here in the District, or 
approximately that amount. 
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Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. Aside from any assessments of new build- 
ings, which will approximate about $125 million during the same 
period. 

Mr. Narcuer. Making a total of $225 million for the 2 items? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 


COMMERCIAL PROPERTY ASSESSMENTS 


Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Martin, as you will recall, we asked that you sub- 
mit to the committee—and I believe the question was directed to Mr. 
Lahde—the assessment figures for the 10 highest assessed properties 
here in the District of Columbia. That was submitted and may be 
found on page 54 of the hearings. 

You will recall the figure on the Mayflower Hotel. As you well 
know, Mr. Martin, the total was $4,902,120. 

I believe you know, Mr. Martin, that some 3 days after these figures 
were submitted the Mayflower was sold and the figure carried in the 
paper showed a total sales price of some $12 million, do you recall 
that ? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir; but they were buying a going concern in- 
cluding goodwill. 

Mr. Wiutson. I did not hear that statement. 

Mr. Narcuer. He said they were buying a going concern including 
goodwill. 

How much do you value the goodwill in this particular case ? 

Mr. Martin. I could not answer that, sir, without examining the 
franchise tax return of that corporation. 


TOTAL ASSESSMENTS 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Martin, you further informed the committee 
that the total assessment here in the District amounted to something 
over a billion dollars for real estate. That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Martin. Almost $2 billion. 

Mr. Narcuer. $1,912,533,887 as of December 31, 1955. 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. I also reported to this committee on more 
than one occasion, sir, that our per capita real-estate assessment of tax- 
able real estate is the highest among the 18 cities in the United States 
having a population of 500,000 or more. 


INCREASE IN REAL ESTATE TAX 


Mr. Narcner. Under the proposal as submitted to the committee 
at this time I believe the tax rate would be increased from $2.20 to 
$2.30? 

Mr. Lowe. That is correct, sir. That is what the Commissioners 
have committed themselves to do in presenting this revenue program 
to the legislative committees earlier in the year. 
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Fripay, JUNE, 8, 1956. 
DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE 
WITNESS 


ALBERT F. JORDAN, SUPERINTENDENT, DEPARTMENT OF INSUR- 
ANCE 


OprerRATING ExPENSES 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Superintendent, do you have a general statement 
pertaining to regulatory agencies and the Department of Insurance? 

Mr. Fowter. Mr. Chairman, on regulatory agencies our witness will 
be Mr. Albert F. Jordan, Superintendent of Insurance. 

This item is found on page 12 of the justifications. 

Mr. Narcuer. We will insert in the record at this point the justifica- 
tions on this item. 

(The information is as follows :) 


REGULATORY AGENCIES 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1957, for “Regulatory agencies” (Depart- 
ment of Insurance}, $21,800. 

Increased workload, $21,800.—The responsibility and volume of work involved 
in the examination of insurance companies domiciled in the District of Columbia 
has increased in such proportions to make it impossible for the present examining 
personnel to carry the workload. We have 37 insurance companies organized 
under the insurance laws of the District of Columbia, 3 of which were licensed 
during the latter part of the calendar year 1955 and during the year 1956. 46,040 
man-hours were consumed in examining these companies in the past 3 years. 
This does not, however, includes the 3 new companies recently organized and 
licensed, nor does it include 1 of our large fraternal associations which was last 
examined in 1949 and consumed 1,200 man-hours. Out of this total man-hours, 
27,880 were performed by our present examining personnel including our actuary. 

Ten of our largest companies during their last examination consumed 37,120 
man-hours. This includes 17,000 man-hours by examiners from other jurisdic- 
tions where the companies were licensed and doing business. 20,120 of these 
man-hours were performed by our present examining personnel, with a maximum 
man-hour performance of 27,000 hours after allowing for holidays, annual and 
sick leave. This leaves only 7,000 man-hours to examine, once every 3 years, 
27 remaining companies. Over the past 5 years the domestic insurance companies 
have grown and expanded in such proportions that the time element required to 
examine such companies has increased by approximately 50 percent. A'so, there 
have been five new insurance companies organized and licensed under the insur- 
ance laws of the Distict of Columbia. 

To accomplish this, 4 GS-9 examiners, at $5,440 will be employed. 

01 Personal services : Permanent positions, $21,800. 


Mr. Jordan, we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Jorpan. Mr. Chairman, we are requesting an amount of $21,800 
to provide for 4 grade 9 examiners. 

I should like to tell you, if I may, a little bit about the function of 
examiners. 

Mr. Natcuer. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Jorpan. And why we think we should have more at this time. 


FUNCTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE 


Acts of Congress require that the Superintendent of Insurance be 
responsible for ascertaining the financial condition of companies 
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licensed to do business in the District of Columbia. There are some 
600 such companies. These acts provide that the Superintendent of 
Insurance may examine any of these companies at any time, but gives 
him discretion to waive the examination in the case of a company 
domiciled outside the District but licensed in the District, and, in 
lieu of such examination, to accept and adopt as his own, an examina- 
tion report made by the home State. 

But with respect to companies domiciled in the District of Colum- 
bia there is no such option. The Superintendent of Insurance must 
examine those companies. 

The function of these examiners is literally to go into the office of 
the insurance company and to go over the conditions and affairs in 
great detail. They examine the stocks and bonds of these companies. 
They look into the mortgage loans to see whether the papers are ade- 
quate and to see whether the amounts loaned are in proper relation 
to limits set by Congress. They go into the matter of liability. They 
see whether or not the reserves are adequate. They look at the claim 
files to see whether the reserve is established for those claims and to be 
sure claims have been settled fairly and in accordance with policy 
contracts. 

The importance of this is that these examiners are the only means 
in the world whereby a policyholder may have verification of the 
claims as to financial status made by insurance companies. Nobody 
else does this at all. Nobody else is responsible for doing it. 

The work of these examiners has increased by leaps and bounds in 
recent years. I have here some recently compiled figures which will 
give you an idea of that increase. 

As to the assets of companies domiciled in the District of Colum- 
bia—not including New York companies or Mississippi companies but 
just the companies domiciled in the District of Columbia—in 1945 
they were $245 million plus. In 1950 that figure had jumped to $420 
million. In 1955 the figure had jumped to $683 million plus. 

During that same period of time the income of the Department of 
Insurance from taxes, fees and penalties, which we are responsible 
for collecting, had increased in this way: In 1945 our income was 
$1,159,000 plus. In 1950 our income was $1,801,000 plus. In 1956, as 
of the end of May, our income was $2,437,293.84. 

During the last 10 years we have had an increase of only one per- 
son on our examining staff. The situation has reached the point now 
where it is literally impossible for these men to keep up with the work 
assigned to them. 

We have 37 insurance companies domiciled in the District of Co- 
lumbia; 4 of these companies were established fairly recently; 4 were 
established since August 6 1954. 1 

I consider it an extremely dangerous situation to permit insurance 
companies to operate in the District of Columbia, required by law 
to be examined by the Superintendent of Insurance and his staff, 
without providing the means where he can accomplish that task. 

Mr. Ranaut. I would say that the Committee is quite sympathetic 
to your proposal here. We would like to ask you a few questions for 
the record. 

Mr. Jorpan. Very well, sir. 
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INCOME OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Razaut. How do you accumulate this money to which you 
referred ? 

Mr. JorpaNn. It is a 2 percent tax, which has nothing to do with 
the sales tax. It isa tax on premiums. 

Mr. Razavt. A 2 percent tax on premiums? 

Mr. Jorpan. On premiums. The people of the District of Colum- 
bia spend in insurance premiums in the neighborhood of $130 million 
a year. The tax on that is 2 percent, plus fees. There is a license 
fee and there are various penalty fees. The Superintendent of Insur- 
ance has authority to impose a fine on companies and agents not 
exceeding $200. 

The bulk of it comes from the 2 percent tax. 

Mr. Ragavt. Is there any revenue besides the fee and the 2 percent 
tax? 

Mr. Jorpan. The penalty fee? 

Mr. Ranavr. The penalty f ee? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rapavut. There is no charge for investigating «n insurance 
company? You do not charge the insurance companies for checking 
on them ? 

Mr. Jorpan. No, sir. 

Mr. Raravt. All right. There are a great many insurance com- 
panies which operate all over the United States. You could mention 
any of the large ones, though we are not trying to give publicity to 
any company. Would those companies be investigated by every State 
in the Union ? 

Mr. Jorpan. No, sir. 

Mr. Razavut. If that were true I would figure there would be a 
tremendous duplication at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Mr. Jorpan. At one time there was duplication. Sometimes a com- 
pany would be examined by a group of examiners, and then maybe 
a little later on in the same year another drove would come in like 
locusts. 

However, in recent years there has been set up a system which is 
known as the convention system or the association system of exami- 
nation. That operates through the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, of which T am a dormant member. I used to 
be active, but not in recent years. 

In any event, the United States is divided into six zones. Each of 
these zones has a zone manager. So in the case of Acacia, for exam- 
ple, when that examination comes up, I will notify the secretary of 
the association and he in turn will notify each of the various zone 
managers. 

Mr. Raravur. Each of the six zones? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. Each one of those will send a representative 
for the zone, so that there is not any duplication. 

As a matter of fact, we could not do as well as we have except that 
in the case of our larger companies, which do business in other States, 
we have an association examination. Acacia is currently being ex- 
amined. We have a representative from each of the different zones. 

Mr. Ranaut. Of course, you are interested in every one of them 
that anvbody might have insurance with, but the ones you are partic- 
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ularly concerned with are the ones domiciled in your area; is that 
right / 


“Mr. Jorpay. That isa responsibility which we cannot escape. 


NUMBER OF LOCAL INSURANCE FIRMS 


Mr. Rasaut. How many of them are there domiciled here ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Thirty-seven, sir. There was a time when the situa- 
tion was not so critical, when on occasion we would send one of our 
examiners to partic ipate in the examination of a company domiciled 
outside. We did do that fairly frequently, where we had a particular 
interest in the company. 

One company, for example, wrote an enormous number of Federal 
employees under group policies. In fact, they wrote more in the Dis- 
trict than anywhere else. 

In recent years we have not been able to spare the men. We have to 
concentrate on our own companies and now we simply have not enough 
men to go around. 

NUMBER OF EXAMINERS 


Mr. Raspaur. How many examiners do you have now / 

Mr. Jorpan. We have only five, sir. 

Mr. Rapautr. How many do you want / 

Mr. Jorpan. We are asking at this time for four. 

Mr. Ranaur. How many did you ask the Commissioners for? 

Mr. Jorpan. You mean currently ? 

Mr. Rasaur. Yes. How many new ones? 

Mr. Jorpan. Just four. 

Mr. Rasaur. You are getting what you asked for from them? 

Mr. Jorpan, At the present time. 

Mr. Rasavur. I mean, so far as it has gone you are getting what you 
asked for ? 

Mr. Jorpan. In the regular budget we asked the Commissioners for 
4 examiners and 1 grade 9 assistant deputy, and the Commissioners 
did not see fit to include them. Now at the first opportunity they are 
including the examiners. 

Actu: ally, sir, I do not want you to understand that if we have these 
four men that will take ¢ are of everything. Fr ankly, I am going to 
come back and ask for more in the regular appropri: ition. We should 
have enough examiners to examine and audit in detail the financial 
statements, which the law requires every company to send in. That 
is a job which the examiners should have, in going over these audits. 
Frankly, we cannot do that now except on a test-check basis. 

Mr. Rapsaur. Could you give us an estimate as to how many exam- 
iners the different States have? 

Mr. Jorpan. I tried to find out something on that yesterday. The 
best I could come up with, sir, are some fairly stale figures. 

I remember that in your State of Michigan, as of 1950 they had 21 
examiners. New York had something over 200. California I think 
had well over 100. Pennsylvania had raround 40, 

Mr. Rasavut. You said you were going to come up next year re- 
questing more. How many examiners do you really need ? 
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Mr. Jorpan. I think that to participate in outside examinations and 
to audit annual statements and to go over in detail the examinations 
and report from other places—I am not asking for that today 

Mr. Razavt. I am just asking you. 

Mr. Jorpan. I think we should have probably 4 more in addition 
to the 4 now requested. You see, oyr Chief Examiner should spend 
most of his time in the office. He cannot now. 

Mr. Rapavr. You said a few minutes ago that you are only a nomi- 
nal member of this organization of these examiners? 

Mr. Jorpan. An inactive member, let us say. 





LACK OF TRAVEL FUNDS 


Mr. Rasavt. I believe you said something to the effect that you had 
not had travel funds to really attend the meetings. 

Mr. Jorpan. No, sir. 

Mr. Rapavt. Should you be attending those meetings? 

Mr. Jorpan. Section 35-401 of the District of Columbia Code says 
the Superintendent shall attend meetings of the insurance commis- 
sioners and the expenses of it shall be paid. I have forgotten the exact 
language, but the District shall pay for it. 

Mr. Rapsavut. What is the benefit of attending the meetings ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Well, the benefits, sir, are these: The regulation of the 
business of insurance is necessarily a joint undertaking. A company 
will be domiciled in one place and do business in many areas. There 
is an exchange of information and an effort to effect uniformity of 
requirements. There is a great deal of uniformity already and there 
could be more. 

I should say that to the District, the principal advantage would be 
the exchange of information. In the hallways at the meetings you 
can ask about things. 

Mr. Razavur. How often do they have those meetings? 

Mr. Jorpan. They have the regular meetings twice a year. Then 
they have various committee meetings more frequently. 

I was a member of the executive committee at one time. Several 
people had kindly said that I might be in line for the presidency. I 
found it was costing too much out of my own pocket to go to those 
things, although the Commissioners contributed out of their own 
funds a certain amount. 

Aside from that, even if I had an unlimited amount of money to 
attend these meetings, I simply cannot spare the time. 

From some of these departments they send not only the man in my 
position, but he takes with him several men on his staff. We simply 
have not the force to do that. That is an ideal situation. I am not 
asking for that. I am asking only what we need as an emergency 
proposition. 


IRREGULARITIES OF LOCAL COMPANIES 


Mr. Witson. Have you found any irregularities in any of these 
local companies ? 

Mr. Jorpan. What we try to do, sir, is to nip those in the bud, be- 
fore they get very serious. We have found with respect to most of 
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the companies, | would say, from time to time things which need to 
be gotten back in line. 

One of the most dangerous things about our present situation is 
that if we ascertain from a sworn report that that company submits 
to us that it is losing money and maybe has lost money the year before, 
we should send an examiner in there right away to see whether or not 
the trend of their operations is such as to jeopardize their solvency. 

Further, if we go in and examine a company and we find that there 
are some irregularities we should not wait 3 years to go back. We 
should go back fairly frequently, as frequently as the public interest 
necessitates. But now we cannot even go in once in 3 years. 


NUMBER OF LICENSES REVOKED 


Mr. Witson. Have any licenses been revoked ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. To be actually factual, I cannot say whether 
I revoked them or refused to renew them. There have been several 
instances where companies ceased to do business because of my office. 
Put it that way. 

Mr. Witson. You said that you had 37 companies doing business 
in the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Jorpan. 37 domiciled here, sir. 

Mr. Wixson. Since you have been heading this Department, how 
many companies have had their licenses revoked or withheld? 

Mr. Jorpan. Do you mean all companies ? 

Mr. Wirson. I mean those doing business here. 

Mr. Jorpan. Are you referring to all companies licensed by the 
Department ? 

Mr. Wirson. I am referring to the 37 you mentioned in your justifi- 
cations. It is not necessarily just those 37. Perhaps they have 
changed. It may not be the same 37 that it was when you started in 
on this position you occupy now. 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wirison. Of all companies doing business under the same classi- 
fication as these 37 you have mentioned in the justifications, how many 
have had licenses withheld or revoked ? 

Mr. Jorpan. These 37 are companies presently licensed and doing 
business. This does not include companies that have gone out of 
business. In the latter category I should say there are maybe 4. 

Mr. Witson. In how many years ? 

Mr. Jorvan. I have been in office since 193 

Mr. Witson. Four companies have been closed down by you, rather 
than voluntarily closing? 

Mr. Jorpan. Well, I do not know how to answer that. I know in 
one case I refused to renew the license of a company and they did not 
go to court. bag went into voluntary liquidation. 

Mr. Wirson. I guess that was about the only choice they had. 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuson. That is one. 

Mr. Chairman, am I infringing on your rights here? 

Mr. Rasact. No. 

Mr. Wuson. I certainly do not mean to. I am interested in what 
they are accomplishing for the people. 
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SOLVENT COMPANIES 


How many of those companies are found to be in good shape and 
in good financial condition to meet their obligations today ? 

Mr. Jorpan. All of them meet the minimum requirements of the 
law. There have been times when, although there was no hostile 
action taken by the Department to terminate the operations of a com- 
pany, the company has been required to put up more money or to in- 
crease the reserves or do other things calculated to bring it in line. 
In other words, we do not think that closing a company down is the 
measure of adequate protection of the public. We think the proper 
thing to do is, as I said at the outset, to keep the faults from becoming 
too large, to nip them in the bud before they get too serious. There 
have been numerous instances where we would suggest to a company 
that it put up more money. 

Mr. Witson. Is most of your time absorbed by new companies? 

Mr. Jorpan. In examinations? 

Mr. Wirson. Yes. 

Mr. Jorpan. No, sir. Examining our 10 largest companies takes 
two-thirds of our time. Some of these companies, sir, have gotten to 
be very large. For instance, our largest company now has approxi- 
mately $114 billion of insurance in force. That makes it a pretty 
big company. It has $323 million in assets. It takes approximately 
6 months to examine that company. 

Mr. Witson. You do not have to go over every detail every time 
you examine it, do you? 

Mr. Jorpan. We have to go over everything that that compan 
claims in the way of an asset, and we have to seek out all of the possi- 
ble liabilities of that company. When the examination report is 
written it covers in detail the condition and affairs of that company. 
We go to the safety deposit boxes to see that they actually have what 
they claim. We go over the mortgage loans. We take the stocks and 
bonds and relate them to established market values. 

Mr. Witson. How often do youdothat? Do you do it once a year? 

Mr. Jorpan. No, sir. As I pointed out, we are supposed to do it in 
: years, and we cannot even do that. We do not have enough men to 

o it. 

Mr. Ranaut. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ranaut. We have had considerable talk off the record about 
this matter. Now we want to go back on the record. Will you be 
able to recruit these people ? 


RECRUITING NEW PERSONNEL 


Mr. Jorpan. We will, I think. You cannot just put anybody in 
these jobs. 

Mr. Rasavr. That is why I asked the question. 

Mr. Jorpan. All of our men have accounting degrees. One of them 
has a master’s degree. 

What we want to do, probably, is first ask some of these accounting 
schools to recommend some of their brightest graduates to us. We 
particularly like people who study at night. We have found that a 
person who takes a course at night is above the average. Then we 
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may pick up one from some other department of the District, or from 
another insurance department. 

Mr. Razautr. Have you a lapse figure ¢ 

Mr. Jorpan. I do not have any figure here. Whatever it is it must 


be very small. We are a very small department. We have only 16 
authorized positions, sir. 


NUMBER OF PERSON NEL IN DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE 


Mr. Narcuer. You have 16 authorized positions in your department 
at the present time ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Natcurer. How many do you have on the payroll ? 

Mr. Jorpan. One we are filling currently. Then we have two cler- 
ical positions that we are trying to fill and hope to fill in the next 
few weeks. 

Mr. Narcuer. What is your total number of employees at the present 
time? 

Mr. Jorpan. Fourteen filled positions. 

Mr. Narcuer. Fourteen ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Narcuer. You are asking for an increase of four ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Natcuer. You have only had an increase of 1 in the last 10 
years, I believe you stated ? 

Mr. Jorpan. In examiners, yes. I believe that is true as to total 
number. I think 10 years ago our total overall figure was about what 
it is now. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jorpan. Thank you, sir. 


Fripay, JUNE 8, 1956. 
DEPARTMENT OF OccUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS 
WITNESS 
ROBERT F. COGSWELL, DIRECTOR 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Fowter. Mr. Chairman, our next witness is Mr. Robert F. 
Cogswell, the Director of the Department of Occupations and Pro- 
fessions. 

This will be found on page 13 of the justifications. 

Mr. Rapavut. We have an estimate of $3,200. We will insert the 
justification at this point in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF OCCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1957, for the Department of Occupations 
and Professions, $3,200. 

Administration of the refrigeration and air-conditioning rules and regulations, 
$3,200.—The purpose of the refrigeration and air-conditioning rules and regu- 
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lations is to regulate this industry through a three-member board which is 
responsible for examining and licensing persons applying for contractor and 
master-mechanic licenses. The purpose of the Board is to protect the public 
health from the dangers of faulty and unsound installations of refrigeration 
and air-conditioning equipment. The function of the Board is to examine and 
license persons who have the qualifications and experience necessary to properly 
perform refrigeration and air-conditioning installations. 

The Board of Commissioners on October 18, 1955, promulgated the refrigera- 
tion and air-conditioning rules and regulations. To June 1, 1956, the following 
applications for licensure have been received: 109 contractors, 306 master me- 
chanics, and 145 master mechanics limited. The collections of this Board to 
June 1, 1956, are $9,955. Nothing has been appropriated for the operating 
expenses of this Board. For this reason, we have had to reduce the services 
to the other boards and commissions of this Department in order to absorb the 
additional workload. This has resulted in longer waiting periods by applicants 
for a license. Persons applying for a license cannot work until the license 
has been issued. These delays in the issuance of licenses are very serious because 
ena keep these persons from working at their occupation or profession until 
licensed. 


In order to perform the clerical work of the Board, it is requested that this 
Department be granted $3,200 for 1 GS-3 clerk-typist in Processing and Issuance, 
who will perform counter work, filing, indexing, typing, and processing of 


licenses. 


Mr. Rapavut. If you have a general statement we would be pleased 
to hear it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Cogswex. I have a very short one, Mr. Chairman. The De- 
partment of Occupations and Professions is asking for one GS-3 
clerk typist who will perform counter work, filing, indexing, typing, 
and processing of licenses in the Processing and Issuance Division of 
this Department. The Department is more than self-supporting in 
that the collections for license and renewal registrations are in excess 
of the amount required to operate the Department. It is anticipated 
that our appropriation for the fiscal year 1957 will be $262,100. Dur- 
ing that same year it is estimated that collections will amount to $283,- 
250 or a net of $21,150 over the cost of operation. For the fiscal year 
1055 collections exceeded expenditures by $10,176, and it is estimated 
that for 1956 collections over expenditures will be $12,860. I have 
already stated that we estimate the collections over expenditures for 
1957 will be $21,150. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, at the time the 1957 budget went in 
the Refrigeration and Air-conditioning Board was not in existence. 
It is something which was approved by the Commissioners later on. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Rasavt. Under your workload we see that you have applications 
which average about 3.5 per day, since the Board started. 

Mr. Coasweti. Of course, that is only part of the work of the De- 
partment. 

Mr. Razavt. That is under the Refrigeration and Air-conditioning 
Board. That averages about 314 a day. Do you need more help 
because of that increased workload ? 

Mr. CoasweEti. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Razavur. Three and one-half applications a day. 
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Mr. Coeswetu. In this respect, Mr. Chairman: These applications 
which come in for these licenses require people who know the practical 
side of this work. With this Board the practical side of that work has 
fallen on the man who is in charge of the Electrical Division there 
and the Plumbing Division. 

Mr. Ranaut. Is that under your Department? 

Mr. Cocsweti. Yes. We have 20 Boards and Commissions under 
our Department. This one made the 20th. 

Mr. Ranaut. It is very nice to have you tell us that the Department 
is self-supporting. We like to hear that. 

There is a question in our minds, and maybe you have not justified 
it to our satisfaction. Your workload shows that you are getting 314 
applications a day. 

Mr. Cocswet.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. That ts all that is being recorded now. Because of 
tliat. do you need another clerk ? 

Mr. Corsweti. That clerk, Mr. Chairman, of course would do other 
work, too, in the Processing Division. 

Mr. Ranaur. How many clerks do you have now in the Department ? 

Mr. Coasweti. We have 42. We started out with 43. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, if you would like for me to explain a 
little bit, and if you can spare the time 

Mr. Rapaut. Yes. 

Mr. Cogswetit. When there was set up a number of the Boards 
which came into our Department they sent no help at all. Some of 
them are very important. 

Mr. Ranaut. Was this under the reorganization ? 

Mr. Coasweu.. Yes. I might mention a few. The Accountancy 
Board sent us no help at all. The Dental Board sent us no help at all. 
The Pharmacy Board sent us no help at all 

Mr. Ranaut. What did they do with the help they had before? 

Mr. Cogswetu. They let them go. At that time these Boards, with 
the exception of 2 or 3, were independent and autonomous Boards, and 
they employed their employees and they could employ them and fire 
them. 

Mr. Rasaur. Are you behind in your work ? 

Mr. Cogswe.i. We are not behind in one sense of the word and we 
ure in another, Mr. Chairman, for this reason: That some of the appli- 
cations—I mean, the renewal registrations—come in in hills and 
valleys. 

Mr. Rapaur. Yes. 

Mr. Coaswetu. We will get out the work on time, but in order to 
do that we have to notify all the clerks who have anything to do with 
the Real Estate Commission that they cannot ask for any vacations 
between the 5th of June and the 5th of August. That really should 
not be. 

We have taken the clerks who came with us and spread them around 
through these departments as best we could. This clerk, of course, like 
others up there, would fill in on other work. People are coming and 
going all the time. 

Mr. Ranaut. Are some of your other departments having an in- 
crease in work, too? 
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Mr. Cogswe... All of them. For instance, one thing which we do 
for any of these Boards, with the exception of the Real Estate, which 
they did not do before they came into our Department, is to ask for in- 
vestigations concerning applicants for licenses where charges are pre- 
pared against them. For instance, we have that in the Medical Board 
now and we have it in the Dental Board and in the Nurses Board and 
the Electrical Board and the Plumbing Board. There is a very heavy 
workload there. 

Mr. Rasavut. You mentioned a minute ago that you have to take 
into consideration the experience of people in giving them licenses and 
so on? 

Mr. Cogswetu. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Razavut. Thank you very much. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Narcuer. You are requesting one new employee? 

Mr. CoagsweEtu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Natcner. How many employees do you have in your Depart- 
ment at the present time? 

Mr. Cocswetu. Forty-two. 

Mr. Natcuer. Can you tell me how many employees you had as of 
the last day of June 1953? If you do not have that figure you can 
supply it. 

Mr. Cogswex. I think it was 43. In any event, Mr. Natcher, we 
are operating today with one less clerk than we started out with. 

Mr. Narcuer. Approximately the same number, 42 or 43 in 1953? 

Mr. Coaswe.u. Yes, sir. 


Frinay, June 8, 1956. 
Pusiic ScHooLts 


WITNESSES 


DR. HOBART M. CORNING, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

CHARLES N. ZELLERS, DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT IN CHARGE OF 
BUSINESS AFFAIRS 

DR. ROWLAND KIRKS, MEMBER, BOARD OF EDUCATION 

MRS. DAGNY PETTIT, MEMBER, BOARD OF EDUCATION 

JOHN RIECKS, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT IN CHARGE OF 
BUILDINGS 

JOHN SYKES, FINANCE OFFICER 

SCHUYLER LOWE, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

ARCHIE HUTSON, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 


Mr. Fower. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Hobart M. Corning is here, to 
present the items for “Public schools.” This is found in the justifi- 
cations on pages 14 to 16 and from there on to page 20. 
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OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Rasavt. All right. The next item is “Public schools, operat- 
ing expenses.” We have an estimate for fiscal year 1956 of $155,000 
and an estimate for fiscal year 1957 of $155,000, or a total of $310,000. 

We will insert the justifications in the record at this point. 

(The information is as follows :) 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1957, for public schools____----_~ $155, 000 
‘or an additional amount, fiscal year 1956, for public schools for in- 
creased salaries for teachers and officers in the evening and summer 
schools and for per diem educational employees in the regular day 
schools, to be effective on and after July 1, 1955, $155,000: Provided, 
that no retroactive compensation or salaries shall be payable in the 
case of any individuals not in the service of the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia on the date of approval of this act, 
except that such retroactive compensation or salaries shall be paid in 
the case of a deceased officer or employee or of a retired officer or 
employee for services rendered after the effective date of the in- 


Le 3 | 


Justification of language change 


This change in language is necessary to make the provisions of this pay in- 
crease retroactive to July 1, 1955, to coincide with the effective date of Public 
Law 2438, District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955. 


Increase for 1957: (a) Increased salaries, summer and night school 


teachers and per diem employees_____--__--_--_-_--_----______-.-- $155, 000 
Increase for 1956: (b) Increased salaries, summer and night school 
teachers and per diem employees___.___-------_---__--- Cae Sere: 155, 000 


J a ae a cn a a a 310, 000 


Inereased salaries, summer and night school teachers and per diem employees, 
$310,000.—These funds are necessary to provide for increased rates of pay 
xranted per diem employees who serve as substitute teachers, evening school 
officers and teachers, and summer school officers and teachers. The new rates 
were approved by the Board of Education on January 18, 1956, and are the 
result of a direct comparison with the salaries of regular day school officers 
and teachers under Public Law 248, District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act 
of 1955, effective July 1, 1955. In addition to the per diem employees men- 
tioned above, increases were granted to 26 full-time temporary teachers and 
1 officer in the Veterans High School Center. Since these employees are paid 
wholly from temporary funds, this need was not included in the estimate of 
$2,858,550 for pay increases due to Public Law 243. 

The required funds are distributed as follows: 











Evening scnoel...........-.....-. | 




















a i se ie cule seemmtomsanigmenrall 31, 400 | 31, 400 

Substitute service. ...........-- — dd pitatiehpnbiitienxtiilvuabigtdelin tetancisns | 44, 800 | 44, 800 

SII ne eee Sh tte ds Madatpaccecddukvabsienakscceneauancud 17, 600 | 17, 600 

IRIE a ae a te a ee ee oe a bls calms anna wns wwauacie 155, 000 | 155, 000 
Object | Activity 2 Activity 3 

11 Personal services: Temporary employment.._...........-..-..-----__- | $274, 000 $36, 000 
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Dr. Cornino. That is for operations, Mr. Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasavur. Do you have a general statement ? 

Dr. Cornine. I will let Mr. Zellers make the presentation. Mr. 
Zellers is Deputy Superintendent. There are also two members of the 
Board of Education here; Dr. Rowland Kirks and Mrs. Dagny Pettit. 

Mr. John Riecks is here; the Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of Buildings. 

And Mr. Jolin Sykes, our finance officer, is here. 

Mr. Rapavt. ‘ANL right. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Zeviers. Mr. Chairman, this $310,000 is divided into two parts. 
There is $155,000 for the supplemental for 1956 and another $155,000 
for the supplemental for 1957. 

These funds are to provide pay increases for the last group of 
educational employees who did not get pay increases in the Teachers’ 
Salary Act of 1955. These people were not included in that act because 
- they are temporary and part-time employees. 

The Board of Education is the wage board for the group, or the 
wage-fixing board, subject to the approval of the District of Columbia 
Commissioners. 

The increases that are involved in this item are tied in to the wage 
scale that applies to the regular full-time day school teachers, so that 
the teachers in summer and evening schools and the substitute teachers 
are thereby provided, through this medium, with a wage scale which 
is comparable for the amount of time they work, to the salaries which 
apply to the regular full-time employees. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR INCREASED PAY 


Mr. Raracrt. Is this increase in pay authorized ? 

Mr. Zerters. Yes. sir. The Board of Education is the wage-tixing 
board for these per diem and part-time people. 

Mr. Rasavur. Have they the same authority over the school teachers, 
too? 

Mr. Zetiers. Not over the regular school teachers; no, sir. It is 
only over the summer and evening school teachers and substitutes, 
sir. 

Mr. Rasavut. How does that happen ? 

Mr. Zeviers. We have our own Classification Act for the regular 
people. These are the people who only work a few days a year, or 
during the evening sessions for the evening schools, or as substitute 
teachers. 

Mr. Rasaur. Why was this item not included in the regular budget 
request ¢ 

Mr. Zetirrs. I think Mr. Fowler had better answer that. We first 
sent it up that way, and I think they determined this was better. 

Mr. Fowter. We thought the new legislation would perhaps cover 
that, and that we did not need more, but it did not come about. 

Mr. Rasaut. You thought it did cover it? 

Mr. Fowter. We thought it would, perhaps. 

Mr. Razaut. How long ago was that? Was that a year ago? 
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Mr. Fow.er. We had the idea, Mr. Chairman, that it would require 
new legislation. The Corporation Counsel ruled it would not. 
Mr. Razavut. How recently did he rule? 
Mr. Zevuers. It was about December. The budget had gone for- 
ward by that time. 


SOURCE OF TEACHING STAFF 


Mr. Rarvavur. All right. What is the source of the teaching staff 
that this request apphes to? 

Dr. Cornine. For the most part it is our own regular teachers who 
have special appointments to teach also in summer school or evening 
school, as the case may be. 

Mr. Rawautr. Your own teachers, who take on extra work? 

Dr. CorninG. That is right. 

Mr. Razaut. How many hours do some of these teachers teach ? 

Dr. Corning. In night school? 

Mr. Ragpaut. Night and day. You say they are your own teachers. 

Dr. Corninc. The actual schoolday is a little over 5 hours. They 
are on duty 6 hours in the daytime. Of course, they have some 
outside work to do. The night school runs just about 2 hours, 3 
nights a week. 

Mr. Zeviers. Actually, Dr. Corning, a night schoolteacher might 
teach anywhere from 1 to 3 hours a mght, depending upon the indi- 
vidual schedules, for 2 nights a week. ‘That, of course, is in addition 
to the regular day-schoo] duties. 

Mr. RaBavut. It is not too much of a load on them ? 

Mr. Zetirrs. No. 

Mr. Rapavut. Sometimes people are overworked and they are not 
at their best. ; 

Dr. Corninc. Yes, sir. We watch that very closely. If it does seem 
to interfere with their work we replace them with somebody else. 

Mr. Zeieks. Each of these people receives the approval of hs su- 
pervisor. The night-school term only runs 108 days instead of the 180 
days for the day-school term. 


NIGHT SCHOOL 


Mr. Rasavut. How much of a check is there on the night schools 
when they start them? I think I brought up this subject once before. 

Some years ago one of the boys in my office decided that he was 
going to become a cook or something. I suppose it was just a hobby. 
He went over to take the night course in cooking. I said to him, 
“John, how are you getting along?” He said, “I go over regularly. 
We had quite a class when we started, but we do not have too many 
now.” 

One night I went up to school with him, to see what they do. He was 
telling me about the stoves and all, but I think only he and one other 
student were there. 

Dr. Cornine. I remember your mentioning that before, sir. 

Mr. Ragavt. I think there were only two people there. I had noth- 
ing to do with the District of Columbia, but it looked to me like an 
awful waste of money. 
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Dr. Corntne. That would be a very unusual circumstance. We 
would not continue a class with only two. 

Mr. Rasavt. I could not help but feel that there was an expense, 
with the building all lighted up and with the custodian there. It was 
all the way down the hall, and we had to go up to this place, for I 
think it was on the second floor. There were only two students. 

That ought to be checked, if it is going on now. 

Dr. Corninc. No, itis not. 

Mr. Rarautr. Maybe there has been a correction along that line. 
There ought to be, if there has not been. 

Dr. Corntnc. I wish you had an opportunity to visit one of the 
night schools in session, and visit the classes now. 

Mr. Ranavr. I might do that. 

Dr. Corntne. I wish you would. 

Mr. Rasavut. What is the number of teachers being asked for here ? 

Mr. Zetiers. There is no increase in the number of teachers, Mr. 
Chairman. The evening school has approximately 150 teachers on the 
rolls. The summer schools have 280. In the substitute service there 
are from 350 to 380 on the rolls, but we never employ all of them at 
any onetime. We average 110 to 120 substitutes per day. 


NUMBER OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Rasavut. What do you mean by “officers” ? 

Mr. Zetters. The evening school principals, I presume. 

Mr. Razavt. They are referred to as “teachers and officers.” 

Mr. Zetiers. That is right. It would be the evening and summer 
school principals. 

Mr. Razact. What isthe number? 

Mr. Zetuers. We have 11 evening school principals. 

On the summer schools, there are approximately 20 to 25. It varies 
with the number of buildings that open each year. 


EVENING SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Rapavt. In the evening schools how many classes are there ? 

Mr. Zetters. That will vary,sir. [have the memberships here. 

Mr. Rasavut. What isit, just roughly ? 

Mr. Zetiers. I have the evening school membership here, as of 
May 3, compared with May 5 of the preceding year. That is not by 
individual classes, but it will give some indication of the volume. 
If you would like, I will submit that for the record. 

Mr. Rarnavt. Without objection, we will insert this in the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DistTRicr oF COLUMBIA 


Student membership in evening schools and in special daytime programs of adult 


education,! May 3, 1956 compared with May 5, 1955, by schools 


Membership on May 3, 1956 Total Ditference 
School er appt « Phe sk ? member- | (col. 4 
| | ship May | minus 
Male | Female Total 5, 1955 col. 5) 
(1) 2 (3) (4 (5) (6) 

. | | 
Americanization... 208 | 380 678 670 | 48 
Anacostia - - - - 101 | 264 365 423 | —58 
Armstrong -- - ‘ 87 | 100 187 226 | —3Y 
Bell_. eas e | 698 698 643 | +55 
Cardozo : caw 308 710 1,018 1, 021 —3 
Chamberlain_ 135 32 167 187 | —20 
Francis : 38 | o4 132 147 | —15 
Garnet- Patterson 126 | 287 413 451 —3s 
Morse-Phelps_ - ‘ 216 56 272 230 | +42 
Randall___--. : 31 303 334 238 | +96 
Roosevelt ___-- : 286 769 11,055 | 1,077 | —22 
Washington ___- pacman 28 | 992 1 1,020 930 +90 
Western 2___- | 240 1 240 236 | +4 
Commercial establishments 3_- 152 872 1, 024 427 +597 

1 a See a gee 2, 504 5, 099 7, 603 6, 906 | +697 
I ' | 


! In addition to classes held in the evening, this report includes any daytime adult classes or programs 
which are organized and operated apart from the regular day schools. Not reported here are the daytime 
memberships in the Americanization School and the Veterans High School Center, which are included in the 
monthly membership reports for regular day schools. 

2? Daytime homemaking classes only. 

3 Daytime distributive education only. 





SUMMER SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Zevuers. I have the same thing on the swnumer schools, if you 
would like to have that. 

Mr. Rasavr. All right. We will put that in the record, without 
objection. 


78170—56——27 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Purtic ScHoots oF THE District or CoLumPiIA, DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Summer school membership 










































































: Px 
| Male | Female | July 15, | July 16, | Differ- 
| 1955 | 1954 ence 
| 
Teachers college: Miner and Wilson Teachers Col- | | | } 
RE AAS tase AR PS Sa eS EE Ee 146 | 426 572 | 343 +229 
Senior high schools: “ai _ i ibaa at 
ES ES ee ee eee cae See sess 576 741 1,317 | 1,076 +241 
| _S  eAERRE S 545 745 1,290) 1, 685 —395 
bas | 
TU A so oo cee ees pune aan 1,121 1,486 | 2,607| 2,761 —154 
Junior high schools: 2. Serene pees = 
SR spre ncncinnewinmmciedmid tacin wim oeineins 195 121 316 464 —148 
OR oni ten ccccivinw a esetaccuceséedumeaieneows 203 157 360 | 228 +132 
| SEE eT nee OE RRR eae 177 125 302 | 295 +7 
a ea RRR ta PE Re ea 359 248 607 | 474 +133 
ee TS I I ORE. 934 651 1,585 | 1,461 +124 
Elementary schools: | | cape icmee = ont” a hs 
SS, ee SN ae, ERE Le eee ics 60 —60 
acini aah pig ep Bodo edn nnn shaves 71 72 143 151 —-8 
NN § EEE EEL LADEN 25 28 6 Jone eas +53 
(ee a he AR te aio te 67 70 137 | 120 +17 
Oe SRT a ee 51 34 85 | 54 +31 
A I sal cis inet vical mala nee aig ick ala 66 58 124 | 147 —23 
| SLES See ee 5 See Serene | 56 46 | 102 | 115 —13 
NE ET Re ESET ES 52 57 109 | 107 2 
| ee pa hen ceeg mateet gawaainnstedeb bth Rial chew ae 82 —82 
TE orn tbKb conc chpatawinebuncannsehoeanece SRR S28: Fees 50 —i0) 
ot ci oekaab caaeberiwchinnasn son bitest | 76 39 | 115 | 79 +36 
OS Ee eee PASS 116 95 211 | 228 —17 
0 at lS aa ie aertetneng eh RE REEMA ih | 114 76 190 | 186 +4 
__-, SORA AT EE | 43 42 85 | 108 —23 
ee 52 36 | 88 | 68 +20 
IN td ene ce ab hin debe nndeekneneackosdhbdwlccel dls ancksaacehobes heock lll —lll 
Tyler LS i ccie mee atari anna imal 44 32 | 76 165 —89 
i bbecinisshiachipn vinttbmmatatetarentomnehediihchs | 88 50 | 138 168 —30 
eS EE eee eee eae ee eer 921 | 735 | 1,656] 1,999 —343 
Grand total (excluding Americanization, affili- | *, aaa i ae = ee oe 
ates, gardening, and Veterans High School Center| 3,122} 3,298 | 6,420| 6,564 —144 
SSS Se SS | ee Se 
Americanization: 
OO a ee ne ee ee ae | 67 | 169 236 249 —13 
RMR Phe cd ccc toe tare eee ated 121 | 94 | 215 | 231 —16 
| eas, ae ee mann Bd Tr slones | 188 | 263 451 | 480 —29 
Affiliates to Washington Vocational High School: fons = ee ala i? iste i ; 
District of Columbia General Hospital... ____-___|_- ae 25 | 25 22 +3 
oo a ee i See 18 18 | 31 —13 
on TRS Se eas a ey ee a ee Sires 43 43 53 -10 
By gt, ee sd ee a ee i‘ ~ eT a +19 
Veterans High School Center_...............-..---- | ee 624 606 +18 
Grand total (including Americanization, affili- z= | Bike ee an ae 7 
ates, gardening, and Veterans High School] Center_| 3,970 | 3, 613 7, 583 | 7, 729 —146 





PER DIEM EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rasaut. What about the number of per diem educational em- 
ployees ? 

Mr. Zeviers. Those are the figures I have just given you, Mr. Chair- 
man; the number of people in the evening and summer schools and 
the substitute service. 





a 





4 
b | 
? 
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Mr. Ranaut. They are in the record already ! 

Mr. Zevuers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasavut. They are not all substitutes, are they ? 

Mr. Zetuers. No, sir. Between 350 and 380 of those people are on 
the substitute rolls, of which we employ approximately 110 to 120 
per day. In other words, we have a standby list. 

Mr. Rasaut. Why are these estimates identical for the 2 years? 

Mr. Zeviers. Because at the time it was worked up we had to use 
the number of people who were on our rolls this year. We do not 
have a schedule or list of people for the next school year. We assume 
that the program will be about the same size for next year as it has 
been for this year. Past experience has shown that the program re- 
mains about the same size in the summer schools and evening schools, 
from one year to the next. 


SHORTAGE OF FUNDS FOR SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS 


Mr. Ranaut. Reference has been made in the press to a shortage of 
funds for substitute teachers. 

Mr. Zeuuers. Yes, sir; that is true. We have approximately $270,- 
Q00 in our annual fund for substitute teachers. That did not quite 
get us through this fiscal year. Probably in the 1958 budget you will 
see an item from us on that subject. 

Mr. Ranaut. You have some rules regulating the absenteeism of 
teachers ¢ 

Dr. Corning. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rapavut. What is that ruling? Do you have sick leave? 

Mr. Zeviers. We have sick leave. Each teacher is credited with an 
amount of 10 days sick leave per year. Insofar as that might not 
be used up in any given year, each probationary and permanent teacher 
is allowed to accumulate a total of not to exceed 75 days over a period 
oftime. Temporary teachers are allowed to accumulate up to 20 days. 

Dr. CornrnG. That is in special legislation. 

Mr. Ranaut. The ceiling is in special legislation ¢ 

Dr. Corning. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zeviers. The Teachers’ Sick Leave Act of 1949. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ranaut. If a teacher takes more time off for some reason, that 
time is deducted ? 

Mr. Ze.tuers. They have two choices. They can either take it as 
leave without pay, or can borrow sick leave in advance, which is 
another provision applying not only to teachers but also to classified 
Government employees. 

Mr. Razavr. In what amount? 

Mr. Zeviers. The maximum is 20 days. 

Dr. Corntnc. I am sure that is the maximum. 

__Mr. Razavt. Lam not too familiar with it. I have not weighed the 
idea. You people would know whether that ceiling is a good thing 
or not. 

Dr. Corntna. I think it is, sir. I think the vast majority of the 
people are very conscientious about it. 

_ Mr. Zeiiers. It prevents a person from being able to tie up a posi- 
tion indefinitely, Mr. Chairman. If somebody were permitted to 
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accumulate 200 or 300 days, that would be out of reason, At the same 
time he would have that position tied up for a long time if he incurred 
a long illness. 

Mr. Witson. Suppose a teacher does borrow that sick leave and then 
he resigns or dies. Then he would be paid for services never given. 

Mr. Zetiers. Mr. Wilson, if the person is separated from the serv- 
ice while he still owes sick leave, if he is separated for reasons of dis- 
ability or death the government does not recover that amount. But 
if he is separated for any other reason he must refund the amount 
of money equivalent to the unreturned balance of sick leave. If he 
does not pay it back, the law provides that that amount can be re- 
covered from the equity he has in the retirement fund. 


CariTaL OuTLAY 


Mr. Rasavut. On the “Public schools, capital outlay,” the esti- 
mate for 1957 is $32,000 and the estimate for 1956 is $138,000, for a 
total of $170,000. At this point we will insert the proper pages of 
the justifications. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Puslic SCHOOLS 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 
































For an additional amount, fiscal year 1957, for public schools__________ $32, 000 
For an additional amount, fiscal year 1956, for pubiice schools_________- 138, 000 
a i arg aac pk nis conn a has isa cece tpocne wine evi ane 170, 000 
Summary of increases: 
(a) Permanent improvements (1957) ----------_--__-_-__________ 82, 
(b) Anacostia Senior High School addition (1956) _._____._________ 83, 000 
(c) LaSalle Elementary School (1956) __---__-_-________________ 30, 000 
(d) Garfield Elementary School addition (1956)_--_----_________ 25, 000 
a as ca a ca ep eer ccna casas oeerguip meres 170, 000 
CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECT SCHEDULE 
(a) Department: Public Schools. 
Project title: Permanent improvements of existing buildings. 
Location: Smothers Elementary School. 
Date submitted: June 1956. 
Fund: General. 
Public works program: No. 
Requested Percentage 
Estimated Funds in supple- | Balance | of Comple- 
cost available | mental for | needed to | tion with 
to date 1957 complete supple- 
mental 
NE ee, ee ee eee a Se a, i |. See. Se 
Plans and specifications $1, 280 $1, 280 100 
IN is ain cd Bohn 45 dd ake noord 30, 720 Se ) ee 100 
RE RE Ae NE Re SPR: Ee oe: Ne RRA ae e eee 
I NT 9 52 ce nan pease eoens ESTE ESS REMUS ce: Snes 
RT ERS ee eee: ee aoe 





The present plant consists of three hand-fired boilers which were installed 
in 1927. These boilers are of a cast-iron type no longer manufactured and for 
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which replacement parts are no longer available. An annual inspection was 
made in October 1955, and these boilers were found to be in good condition at 
that time. However, with boilers of this type it is possible for service defects to 
develop immediately after inspection and, consequently, as in this case, replace- 
ment must be considered on an emergency basis. 

Recommendation for replacement has been made by the Chief of the Mechan- 
ical Engineering Branch, Department of Buildings and Grounds. The estimated 
eost of replacing the boilers and accessories with automatic oil fired steel 
boilers is $32,000. 

(b) Department: Public Schools. 

Project title: Anacostia Senior High School addition. 

Location: 16th and R Streets SE. 

Description : 2 science laboratories, 2 business rooms, 1 home economics labora- 
tory, 1 boys’ gym, 1 girls’ gym, 2 stage dressing rooms, teamroom, 2 storerooms, 
improvement of athletic field (stadium seating and track), and alterations to 
tield house. 

Date submitted: June 1952. 

Project No.: 1-15. 

Fund: General. 

Publie works program: Yes. 

Year planned: 1956. 

Substitute program: No. 








: Funds | Requested | Balance | Percentage 
Estimated | available |supplemen-{ needed to | of comple- 
cost to date tal for 1956 | complete | tion sup- 








plemental 
‘ | | | 
SIN 5 ocean : : $30, 000 $30, 000 |--.-- ly Sechaba 100 
Plans and specifications : 31, 600 31, 600 |_--- he apie 100 
Construction 841, 400 758, 400 | $83, 000 | eet 100 
eae ts, FOROS 100 
| | 


Furniture and equipment ; 59, 850 59, 850 
Preliminary survey B | 








| eS ee nee ss 962,850 | 879,850 | 83,000 |.-.--.-..... 
| 


| [oes 


An additional $83,000 is requested to supplement the construction funds for the 
Anacostia Senior High School addition. The 1956 Appropriation Act contained 
$790,000 for plans and specifications and construction for an addition to the 
Anacostia Senior High School. This cost estimate was prepared in September 
1954. Subsequent to that date there have been sizable increases in the cost of 
building materials and also increases in labor rates. At the time the original 
cost estimates were prepared, it was not possible to anticipate these increases 
to the extent that they have materialized. Therefore the funds available for this 
project are now estimated to be $83,000 less than the amount necessary to perform 
the authorized work on this building. 

(c) Department: Public Schools. 

Project title: LaSalle Elementary School. 

Location : Sixth Street and Riggs Road NE. 

Description: Twenty-nine classrooms, 2 kindergartens, 1 multipurpose room, 
library, assembly hall, lunchroom-playroom, health room, principal’s office, 
teachers’ rooms, storage rooms, and improvements to grounds. 

Date submitted: September 1953. 

Project No.: 1-14. 

Fund: General. 

Public works program: Yes. 

Year planned: 1956. 

Substitute program: No. 
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Requested Percentage 
Estimated Funds in supple- | Balance | of comple- 
cost available | mental for | needed to | tion with 
to date 1956 complete supple- 
mental 
San BE Re A LIE RE SE REA, A La RE ies, Ua, ae Ser 100 
Plans and specifications. --_-_............--- $60, 200 PEON inks dwenscnvelutecccaseive 100 
oo. ee EE ae 858, 800 828, 800 eee ee 100 
Furniture and equipment. _--_-....-......-- 55, 750 ON aE ee ee A 100 
0 AGES RS Sets Be meres ined eile aval se 
974, 750 944, 750 CO en 








An additional $30,000 is requested to supplement the construction funds for 
The 1956 Appropriation Act contained $840,000 


the LaSalle Elementary School. 


for plans and specifications and construction of a new elementary school. 


This 





cost estimate was prepared in September 1954. Subsequent to that date there 
have been sizable increases in the cost of building materials and also increases 
in labor rates. At the time the original cost estimates were prepared, it was 
not possible to anticipate these increases to the extent that they have material- 
ized. Therefore the funds available for this project are now estimated to be 
$30,000 less than the amount necessary to complete this building. 

(d) Department: Public Schools. 

Project title: Garfield Elementary School addition. 

Location: 25th Street and Alabama Avenue SE. 

Descrpition : 9 general classrooms, 2 kindergartens, 1 lunchroom-playroom, and 
alterations to existing kindergarten to include 2 classrooms, and improvements 
to grounds. 

Date submitted: August 1954. 

Project No.: 1-17. 

Fund: General. 

Public works program: Yes. 

Year planned: 1957. 

Substitute program: No. 




















Requested Pereentage 
Estimated Funds in supple- | Balance of omple- 
cos available | mental for | needed to | tion with 
to date 1957 complete supple- 
mental 
ee eT es EES LES See ee a Pere eae Me eee Lae Owe, BO eee eae!) See ere 100 
Plans and specifications. -.._.....-.....---- $28, 700 Dee: ee ae ores 100 
I 406, 300 381, 300 Th Siena 100 
Furniture and equipment. ---_...--..------ 17, 850 | RES sees ee 8 100 
PT INGE «. cartace enn sntncaccanehnnawindendap atpniagleeke tive dclechiccbhnciecds hairs isbudcbesh tine 
NE a cewkstanecintcctensecevent 452, 850 427, 850 0 Es) Oe 











An additional $25,000 is requested to supplement the construction funds for 
the Garfield Elementary School addition. The 1956 Appropriation Act contained 
$410,000 for plans and specifications and construction for an addition to the 
Garfield Elementary School. This cost estimate was prepared in September 1954. 
Subsequent to that date there have been sizable increases in the cost of building 
materials and also increases in labor rates. At the time the original cost esti- 
mates were prepared, it was not possible to anticipate these increases to the 
extent that they have materialized. Therefore, the funds available for this project 
are now estimated to be $25,000 less than the amount necessary to perform the 
authorized work on this building. 


Mr. Rapavut. Have you a statement on this item? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Zeviers. Mr. Chairman, there are four items involved here. 
First is $32,000, which applies to an emergency situation with respect 
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to the boilers at the Smothers Elementary School. They have been 
condemned and they cannot be used during the forthcoming school 
year unless we get the funds to replace mato during the summer. 
Since this school is necessary as a part of our operating plant it is 
important that we get the $32,000 so that the boilers can be replaced 
this summer, in time for the opening of school this fall. 

Mr. Razavt. When were they condemned ? 

Dr. CorntnG. They were first inspected in October 1955 and found 
to be all right. Subsequently they were inspected again. 

Mr. Zeviers. They were condemned in April 1956. 

Mr. Rasaut. How many boilers are there ? 

Mr. Zetiers. Three hand-fired boilers 

Mr. Rasavt. All of them are defective? 

Mr. Zeviers. They have all been condemned. They are all the same 
age. They were installed in 1927. 

Mr. Karricx. That is 30-year life. 

Mr. Razavut. What is proposed to be placed in there now ? 

Mr. Fowter. Mr. Hutson is here, from the Department of Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Mr. Ragavt. It says here: “automatic oil-fired steel boilers.” They, 
of course, would be purchased through the bidding process? 

Mr. Hutson. That is correct. Competitive bids. 

Dr. Corntna. Yes. 


NEED FOR PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Razavur. Why is it necessary to have plans and specifications 
for this purpose, in the amount of $1,280? 

Mr. Hutson. For drawing up the contract, sir, with which to 
advertise. 

Mr. Rapavrt. $1,280 to draw up a contract? You certainly have a 
capacity boiler. You know what the capacity of the boiler is now. 

Mr. Hutson. We have to design a completely new steel boiler. 

Mr. Rapavut. Why design it? 

Mr. Hutson. We will have to design it from the standpoint of find- 
ing the rating and finding the type of boiler to suit that. Also, there 
is the design of the piping connecting the two boilers. Then we have 
administration costs; and then we have inspection costs. The inspec- 
tion costs will run perhaps more than the planning. 

Mr. Zevuers. That is in this plans and specifications money. 

Mr. Hutson. That is correct. That is all in there. 


PERSON NEL SAVINGS 


Mr. Rasavt. Is there any saving in personnel, since these boilers 
are automatic? Can we anticipate savings here? 

Mr. Zetiers. Mr. Riecks, can you answer that? I do not think so. 

Mr. Rrecks. Not in a school this small. 

Mr. Zeuuers. Is this a 114- or 2-man building? 

Mr. Rrecks. A 2-man building. 

Mr. Zeurrs. Only a 2-man building, with 2 men to do all the 
cleaning and all the engineering services. 

Mr. i Did they fire the boilers before and take out all the 
ashes and that sort of work ? 

Mr. Zeviers. Yes, sir. They were hand-fired boilers. 
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REQUEST FOR ANACOSTIA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROJECT 


Mr. Ranaut. All right. Let us take up the Anacostia Senior High 
School, for which you are requesting $83,000. 

Mr. Zeiers. On the next 3 items, of which Anacostia Senior High 
School is the first, we have run into a situation where the interval of 
time between the time when the first cost estimate on each of these 3 
structures was prepared and the present time when the contracts are 
going to be awarded has caught us in the middle of a series of price 
and wage increases, so that the original estimate which would have 
provided enough money in terms of ‘the costs which prevailed in Sep- 
tember 1954, when the estimates were prepared, is no longer adequate 
to complete these 3 buildings. 

For example, the last round of steel increases, I think, resulted in 
something more than $7 a ton increase in the price of structural steel. 
There have been w age increases and also increases in the costs of 
other building mater ials, 

Mr. Ranaut. Were your orders not placed ? 

Mr. ZeviErs. No, sir. These items were all in the 1956 budget and 
after the appropriation came into effect on July 1, 1955, it was still 
necessary for the Municipal Architect and the Director of Construe- 
tion to draw up plans for the construction of these buildings before 
they could be submitted for bid. Then of course there is a 30-day 
period of advertising for bids, and the period to analyze the bids, and 
so forth: so that the work could not go forward immediately after 
the passage of the 1956 appropriation act. 

Mr. Rasavut. The experience of the Government is odd. In some 
places we are getting very good figures. In other places we are not 
getting good figures. at all. I do not know what the story in the 
District of Columbia is. These increases would amount to almost 10 
percent. 

Mr. Ze.iers. The first is a little less than 10 percent : yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasavut. That is quite a hike. 

Mr. Zreiiers. The second one is about 3 percent, and the third one 
is a little less than 2 percent. 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. Chairman, might I suggest that you let Mr. Hutson, 
the Director of Construction, comment on these price increases. 

Mr. Rapavur. Yes. 

Mr. Hutson. The price increase generally is about 10 percent, Mr. 
Chairman. Those 2 points mentioned at 3 percent were where we 
had savings from other jobs. That is the reason they are 3 percent ; 
not because the price did not increase. 

Mr. Razact. They probably are all about the same ? 

Mr. Hutson. Yes. 

Mr. Rasavt. Are estimates figured so closely that there are no 
funds available for contingencies? 

Mr. Huson. No, they are not. We got caught here just within 
the last 3 or 4 months with a definite indication of an uprising of costs. 
Everything indicates it is going to go higher in 1957. 

Mr. Ranavr. There is no contingency fund for any of the items? 

Mr. Hutson. Yes; definitely. We generally allow 15 percent for 
plans and specifications and contingencies. Plans and specifications 
for the most part are 4 percent. 

Mr. Rapavut. What were the plans and specifications ? 
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Mr. Hutson. Four percent of it. 

Mr. Rapaut. So you had 11 percent. This is 10 percent on top of 
the 11 percent ? 

Mr. Hutson. That is correct. 

Mr. Rapavt. It is off 21 percent, then / 

Mr. Hutson. That is correct. 

Mr. Razavr. Is that due to general increases? Is that not high? 

Mr. Hutson. That is pretty general; yes, sir. You see, your br ick- 
masons just recently got an increase of 50 cents an hour. Your steel 
is expected to gou $15 a ton. 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. Chairm: an, I think the cost indexes published by the 
Engineering News-Record have been showi ing a steady upward trend. 

Mr. Rapavt. Is it up 21 percent ? 

Mr. Lowe. I do not know that it is up 21 percent. 

Mr. Hutson. We normally allow 10 percent, but had we known 
what we know now a year ago last September we would have allowed 
21 percent. 

Dr. Corninc. I understand there is still money for contingencies. 

Mr. Hutson. Oh; yes. 

Dr. Corntno. There has to be. We could not operate without that. 


REQUEST FOR LASALLE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROJECT 


Mr. Rapwavut. The justification states that for the LaSalle Elemen- 
tary School there was $840,000 appropriated in the 1956 act for plans 
and specifications and construction. The table on page 19 indicates 
that $944,750 is available. Where did the $104,750 come from ? 

Mr. Zeviers. There is an item there you might not have had in the 
first schedule: plans and specifications, $60,200; furniture and equip- 
ment, which is also involved, $55,750. The total of $944,750 is the 
correct figure. 

Mr. Rapaur. Where did the $104,750 come from? All we gave 
you was $840,000. 

Dr. CorninG. For plans and construction. You also appropriated 
for the equipment. 

Mr. Ranaut. Where? 

Mr. Zeuuers. $55,750 in addition. 

Mr. Ranaut. The justification states: 


The 1956 Appropriation Act contains $840,000 for plans and specifications and 
construction of a new elementary school. 


That is what the justifications say; and that is what you got. Now, 
this indicates you got $944,750. 

Mr. Zeuurrs. Tam sorry, sir. There was plan money appropriated 
in 1955. All this money in the $944,750 was not appropriated in 1 year. 
Part of it was in 1955 and the other $840,000 was appropriated in 1956. 

Mr. Ranavur. That makes up the total? 

Dr. Cornina.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rapavr. Has the contract been let for construction ? 

Mr. Hutson. The contract has been awarded for that job. 

Mr. Rapaur. How many bids did you have on it? 

Mr. Hutson. We had eight. 

Mr. Ranaut. Are estimates figured so closely that there is no con- 
tingency fund available? 
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Mr. Hutson. There is not now; no, sir. We were able to get every- 
thing else under contract except those jobs with our contingency items. 


REQUEST FOR GARFIELD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROJECT 


Mr. Rasavt. For the Garfield Elementary School you are requesting 
$25,000. Has that contract been let for construction ? 

Mr. Hurson. It has, yes. 

Mr. Rapavrt. It has? 

Mr. Hutson. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Raxsaurt. Did you have a number of bids on that, too? 

Mr. Hurson. Yes; seven. 

Mr. Rasaut. How much did those bids vary ? 

Mr. Hutson. They did not vary very much. They are bidding very 
closely. Sometimes it is as close as 10 percent. The spread between 
the lowest and highest bids for Garfield was 1114 percent. 

Mr. Razavt. Did any one bidder get the two jobs? 

Mr. Hutson. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Corning. Did you mean on these jobs? 

Mr. Hutson. The same bidder got both of these jobs. 

Mr. Ragsavut. How much do those bids vary ? 

Mr. Hourson. Generally speaking it is around 10 percent, unless 
there is one that goes way off and apparently has something else in 
mind. 

Mr. Wurson. Is that considered close? 

Mr. Hutson. Ten percent ? 

Mr. Wuson. Yes. 

Mr. Hutson. Yes, on a job like that. I have seen them go as high 
as 40 percent. 

Mr. Lowe. Frequently the difference between your low bidder and 
the second lowest bidder may be 1 percent and sometimes less. 

Dr. Corninc. That is the extreme—the lowest against the highest. 

Mr. Rapavt. I asked him for the variance. It 1s not one against 
another. 

Mr. Hutson. I would be glad to send you a digest of those bills if 
you would like to see them. 

Mr. Razaut. No. We just want general information. 

Mr. Fowter. That concludes the schools, I think. 

Dr. Corninc. Thank you very much, sir. 


Fripay, June 8, 1956. 
RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


WITNESSES 


MILO F. CHRISTIANSEN, SUPERINTENDENT OF RECREATION 
GEORGE W. WILSON, DIRECTOR, PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
HORACE THIELE, BUSINESS MANAGER 


Mr. Rasavut. We will now take up the Recreation Department 
request. 


ee 








rr 
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Mr. Fow er. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Christiansen is here. He is the 
Superintendent of Recreation. 


This item is on page 21 of the justifications. 


CapIraL OuTLAY ' 


Mr. RaBavut. We have an estimate here for the Department of Rec- 


reation, capital outlay, $400,000. We will insert the justifications in 
the record. 


(The information is as follows:) 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1957, for Recreation Depart- 
ment_____- 








a ene , 000 
Summary of increases: 
Land improvement, in 10-year program__----_._---._.__________ 221, 671 
Structures, in 10-year program_____--_----.-____-_--.-----__- 175, 000 
Public debt retirement, in 10-year program____-------------_-- 3, 329 
PO a L euiiacemanemmauineat 400, 000 


CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECT SCHEDULE 


Department: Recreation Department. 

Project title: Land improvement. 

Location: Various parts of the District of Columbia. 

Description: Work comprises grading, topsoiling, fertilizing, and seeding; 
installation of utility systems, electric, sanitary, and storm sewers; paving of 


hard-surface games areas, sports fields, children’s play and equipment areas. 
Date submitted: 1954. 


Fund: General. 
Public works program: Yes. 
Year planned: 1957. 
































‘ Funds Requested | Balance | Percentage 
Estimated | available in 1957 needed to | of comple- 

cost to date budget complete | tion with 
1956 budget 
a ee Pe ee a a Se: he See ee 
Plans and specifications-.-...........-.---- $56, 250 $23, 333 $11, 083 $33, 333 40.3 
Commiemetine... ..22sds scscc ck esncseccs 1, 068, 750 443, 345 210, 588 625, 405 41.5 
tn INE oo inne dois ae ice sees Ska e Ree te nddbhs6earkscebucwnfuidinibaohaslosadsubebass 
Preliminary survey----- ih te eden fa seetecleichiasiage tl tag hauhnalsGantibsctanleds kama ene~oSase 
UR boinc ccnndnnn cbt dnbdaldadibecibe 1, 125, 000 466, 678 221, 671 658, 738 40.9 

Estimated increase in operating expenses 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 

NN ess 5 chine cddabowenkie $13, 000 $27, 000 $43, 000 $61, 000 $81, 000 
Other operating costs......-...-.---------- 38, 447 87, 414 167, 941 248, 468 328, 995 




















JUSTIFICATION OF INCREASE 


Land improvement, in 10-year program, $221,671.—This sum is requested for 
land improvement at 22 units. It is to the best interest of the District that 
these units be improved and made ready for operation as planned. All of them 
are included in the D. C. recreation system plan established by the National 
Capital Planning Commission, based upon studies made by that Commission. 
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This resulted in the acquisition of these areas at considerable expense. Also, 
prior to this request for funds for improvement, further studies were made 
to determine the relative needs, consisting of such criteria as population deter- 
mination and characteristics, teen-age problems, prevalence of multifamily 
dwellings, distance to the nearest public or private facilities, safety, traffic haz- 
ards, etc. 

The $221,671 requested would be expended at the 22 units listed below for 
(1) preparation of plans and specifications, (2) grading, (3) installation of ] 
utility systems (sewers, electric, sanitary and storm sewers), (4) topsoiling, 
fertilizing and seeding, (5) sodding for erosion purposes, and (6) installation of 
such items as paved multiple-use areas, children’s and adult’s games areas, 


fencing, steps and walks, drinking fountains, backstops, sports fields, etc., as 
follows: 


Unit, project, and estimated cost 


Industrial Home School (Guy Mason Center), Calvert and Wis- 
consin Ave. NW.: Continue development. Install family areas, 
hard-surface games areas, and fencing________________________ $15, 
Fort Reno Recreation Center, 39th and Davenport Sts. NW.: 
Continue ground development. Install children’s play areas and 
hard surface game areas_____ 15, 000 | 
Carter-Woodson Junior High School, Minnesota Ave. and 42d St. 
NE.: Continue development. Install fencing, hard-surface game 
areas, steps and walk, and spray pool________-_____-__-_»___ 15, 000 
Luzon Playground, Underwood St. and Luzon Ave. NW.: Con- 
tinue development. Install hard-surface games areas, chil- 
dren’s play areas, and picnic area__._._-__._____-______________ 10, 000 
Small urgent projects : 
Hamilton, install fencing 
Francis,’ drinking fountain and backstop 
Twin Oaks, hard-surface area 
Lincoln, fencing and backstop 
Bald Eagle, hard-surface area 
Hearst,’ drinking fountain 
Rose Park, fencing 
Foxhall, backstop 
Raymond,’ topsoil and seed to create adequate play field 


NNN ss asc rchetmetnscncaes i — = 15, 000 


Virginia Avenue Playground, 10th St. and Virginia Ave. SE.: 

Install hard-surface areas, tots’ and older children’s play areas, 

ee re EPs cat ae epee 25, 000 
Stoddert Playground, 39th and Calvert Sts. NW.: Rehabilitate 

SS CREE RSRE ES SRAREE ASSES RPE See Seen eer en See Oe 10, 000 
Hoover Playground, Delaware Ave. and N St., SW.: Removal 

of old structure which National Capital Housing Authority is re- 

placing, nearby. Install hard-surface play areas, conventional 

games areas, and walks. Also rehabilitate ball field__._._.._______ 10, 000 
New York Avenue Playground, New York Ave. and ist St., NW.: 

Correct erosion and building of retaining wall along N St. and 1st 











St. and to correct major maintenance problem____---_--_-__--_-- 15, 000 
Dakota Playground, Channing St. and North Dakota Ave., NE.: 
Grading, fencing, sports field and hard-surface areas_______--__- 25, 000 


Banneker Recreation Center, Euclid St. and Georgia Ave., NW.: 
Replace deteriorated wooden curb with concrete curb around 


cinder running track in order to make facility safe____._.______-__ 5, 000 
Forest Hills Playground, 32d and Chesapeake St., NW.: Grading, 
children’s play areas, ball field, fencing and hard-surface areas___ 20, 000 


Reservoir Playground, Elliott Pl. and MacArthur Blvd., NW.: Grad- 
ing,, fencing, hard-surface areas, ball field, and children’s play 


en eee a Ee a A Reh Re Sa SONS OARS de aS See Se 21, 671 
Francis Recreation Center, 24th and N Sts., NW.: Night-lighting_- * 20, 000 
oO EE I Sand ER 82S BRT Ee ee oe Oe ne eee S ee ee ee ee 221, 671 


1 Not in the 10-year public-works program. 
2In 10-year public-works program, but not fiscal year ry This work is performed 
by and the funds transferred to National Capital Parks, $221,671 
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CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECT SCHEDULE 


Department : Recreation Department. 

Project title : Structures. 

Location: Various parts of District of Columbia. 

Description: Construction of shelter buildings containing play and crafts 
room, sanitary facilities, equipment storage, staff office, small kitchen facilities, 
heater room. 

Ibate submitted : 1954. 

Fund : General. 

Public works program: Yes. 

Year planned : 1957. 









































3 
. ‘ | 
Funds | Requested | Balance | Percentage 
Estimated | available in 1957 | needed to | of comple- 
cost to date budget complete | tion with 
[nee budget 
BS i centendkwenaeeesnecaceeenubeseccecssaeeaceeweess SUbbe onde o[ttawwks can nc NotwdeRsee sos tesesersc 
Plans and specifications ----....-.-.--.---- $58, 750 $7, 500 $8, 750 $51, 250 12.8 
0 eee 1, 116, 250 142, 500 166, 250 op aoe 
Farnicmre and equipment... ............-- [2.2.2 nce. A RS Se A eee, Se, eee 
Se Ae ne a ee eee eee bien cteceS pSamueace tia | ghee Sscioe cet caiae wiiteeca 
RS ciidcds di cntstinssiten ds 1, 175, 000 150, 000 175, 000 | 1036; 008"|-<.......<. 
Estimated increase in operating expenses 
| 
1958 1959 | 1960 1961 1962 
| —_ - 
Maintenance -- 0 1, 200 ?, 400 4,400 | 5, 600 


Other operating costs... .---- ea 3 





Structures, in 10-year program, $175,000.—These funds would be used for 
construction, rehabilitation, and remodeling on land (1) acquired through the 
same procedure and (2) selected for construction, by the same method as that 
outlined under Jand improvements. 

The $175,000 indicated would provide funds for the construction, rehabilitation 
and remodeling at 7 locations as follows: 


Unit, project, and estimated cost 


Chevy Chase Community Building, Connecticut Ave. and Northampton 
St. NW.: Rehabilitate auditorium which is urgently needed, but not 
OU INN RONEN I ih nc id sera Ss iirc oni serrate 

Luzon playground, Underwood St. and Luzon Ave, NW.: For construc- 
tion of a recreation structure for community recreation use. To con- 
tain meeting room, staff office, storage space, sanitary facilities, ete___ 

Virginia Avenue playground, 10th St. and Virginia Ave. SE.: For con- 
struction of a recreation structure for community recreation use. To 
contain meeting room, staff office, storage space, sanitary facilities, 
ete. Demolish wooden shack now on the playground______ ee ee os Oe 

Lafayette playground, 33d and Patterson Sts. NW.: For construction of 
a recreation structure for community recreation use. To contain 
meeting room, staff office, storage space, sanitary facilities, ete. De- 
molish wooden shack now on the playground_____--_______-_-_-_ 

Friendship playground, 45th and Van Ness Sts. NW.: For construction 
of a recreation structure for community recreation use. To contain 
meeting room, staff office, storage space, sanitary facilities, ete_.____ 

Brentwood Village playground, 15th St., between Bryan and W Sts. 
NB. : For construction of a recreation structure for community recrea- 
tion use. To contain meeting room, staff office, storage space, sani- 
RS ES ane SRE Re Sena Ors UES Tete ee ee ee eT ee eS 

Headquarters Building, District of Columbia Recreation Department, 
3149 16th St. NW.: Air conditioning for building 


25, 000 


30, 000 


30, 000 


30, 000 


30, 000 


25, 000 


75, 000 





RE ES REE rar eS EP eo oe eS ea 
1 Not in the 10-year public-works program. 


175,000 
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This work is performed by and the funds transferred to National Capital 
Parks, $175,000. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECT SCHEDULE 


Department: Recreation Department. 

Project title: George Act (public debt retirement). 

Location : On playgrounds, various sections of the city. 

Description: Money advanced for preparation of plans for land improvement 
and structures for playgrounds. 

Date submitted: 1954. 

Fund: General. 

Public works program: Yes. 

Year planned: 1957. 




















Funds Requested | Balance | Percentage 

Estimated | available in 1957 needed to | of comple- 

cost to date budget complete | tion with 
1956 budget 
eee sa eS A eee: SR Bibeberkeasalcebrhacscons eee ee 
Plans and specifications. _............-.--- $28, 433 $3, 322 $3, 329 $25, 111 10.6 
(RE SE ee en PS eS MS Se Se: eee eee 
NN, EEETIAISATE NS: (REE SE OE SE a ee eee 
a SEES SRE SASS (Oa Sa? oe ae ee ee es een 
antic ivugineckenasseusnancagubi 28, 433 3, 322 3, 329 25, 111 10.6 

Estimated increase in operating expenses 
1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 

ete eee oe None None None None None 
Other operating costs...........-..------- None None None None None 




















Public debt retirement, in 10-year program, $3,329.—The District of Columbia 
Government took advantage of funds advanced to accomplish future planning 
under the George Act, with the understanding that when construction was 
started, the cost of the planning would be repaid. 

It is contemplated that construction will start on 3 such units during the 
fiscal year 1957, therefore, $3,328.52, which was advanced for their plans 
should be repaid as follows: 


Unit, location, and estimated cost 











New York Avenue playground, ist St. and New York Ave. NW_--_---_--_-_ $1, 190 
Virginia Avenue playground, 10th St. and Virginia Ave, SE 1, 265 
Forest Hills playground, 32d and Chesapeake St. NW 874 

Total__ 3, 329 
For public debt retirement 3, 329 





Mr. Razaut. Have you a statement you would like to make? 
Mr. Curist1Ansen. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Rapavt. Proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. CuristiAnsen. We met with you February 4 to justify an in- 
crease in operating expenses. Our capital improvement program, 
now before you, is related to the operating budget. 

The increases before you amount to $400,000, and are broken down 
into 3 parts, namely: Land improvements, $221,671; structures, $175,- 
000; and George Act, $3,329. 
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LAND IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


The land improvement item covers work at about 22 diffrent loca- 
tions, Mr. Chairman. I have a map to show you these locations, 
which are indicated by red stars; structures are indicated by blue stars. 
That will give you some idea of the coverage included in the amounts 
before you. 

Mr. Razavut. Does this mean the blue ones are completed? 

Mr. CuristransEN. No. They represent requests for structures in 
the estimates before you. 

On structures there are seven locations involved, which include con- 
struction, renovation and remodeling. They are also listed there. 

Mr. Rapaut. There are seven of those? 

Mr. CurisTiansen. That is right. 

The ground improvements, of course, relate to grading, sodding, 
fertilizing, hard surfacing areas, sports fields, fencing, ball backstops, 
drinking fountains, et cetera. 

Mr. Raravt. All right. Are some of these playgrounds in the 
poorer neighborhoods, where the children will get a real chance? 

Mr. CuristIANseEN. Yes, sir. This is the recreation system created 
for us by the National Capital Planning Commission in an attempt 
to distribute recreation facilities on a neighborhood basis as much as 
possible. ‘There are some 160 locations in the city and of them about 
22 would be directly affected at this particular time. 


STRUCTURES 


The structures we plan to build are of this type (indicating draw- 
ing). This is the smaller type. In these buildings we have a recrea- 
tion room, storage space, first aid and a small office for staff, and sani- 
tation facilities. 

Mr. Razsaut. What do these buildings cost? 

Mr. CuristTIAnsEN. They range between $20,000 and $30,000. 

Mr. Ragavt. They are pretty substantially built? 

Mr. CuristiAnsEN. That is right. That cost also includes money 
for plans and specifications, as well as for the actual construction. 

Mr. Rapaut. Are they completed on the inside with brick? 

Mr. CurisTIANseN. No, painted cinder block with brick ties. 

Mr. Rasavt. They are not plastered ? 

Mr. CuristIAnsEN. No. They are very conservative in design and 
construction. 

DEBT RETIREMENT 


The last item, Mr. Chairman, is a small item of $3,329 to retire an 
obligation the District has for advance planning funds we received 
for the George Act back about 8 or 10 years ago. As construction 
moves forward we repay the Federal Government for money advanced 
to us. 

Mr. Rapavut. You want to pay the bill? 

Mr. Curistransen. Yes. It is mandatory that we do. 

Mr. Razavut. How much is it? 

Mr. CuristIANsEeNn. Only $3,329. 
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Lanp IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. Ranavr. For land improvement you are requesting $221,671 4 
Mr. CurisTIANsEN. Yes, sir. 


BANNEKER RECREATION CENTER 


Mr. Ranaut. You have an item for the Banneker Recreation Cen- 
ter, 35,000. 

Mr. CuristIaAnsen. Yes. 

Mr. Ranaut. The estimate is $5,000 for concrete curbing around a 
cinder running track. 

Mr. CurisTIANsen. Yes. 

Mr. Rapavur. Is that not kind of high? 

Mr. Curist1ANsen. We do not think so. It is an old track. It is 
one of the very few tracks we have in the District adjoming junior 
high-school land. It is also needed for community recreation. Mr. 
Wilson, our Director of Planning and Development, will explain. 

Mr. Grorce Witson. It is a quarter mile of track. At the present 
time we have a very dangerous condition because the wooden curb 
around the track is splintering, which we consider to be a hazard. 

Mr. Ranaut. It is a wooden track you have there now 4 

Mr. Grorce Witson. No, sir. It is a cinder track with wooden 
curbs. The curb has disintegrated. 

Mr. Ranavr. Have you tried any of these metal curbs they are put- 
ting out? They just take a piece of sheet metal and they put a bar 
on it that is welded on. I think at the bottom they turn it. 

Mr. Grorce Witson. No. 

Mr. Ranavur. They dig a hole and put it down to a level. They 
can bend it any way they want. 

Mr. Grorere Wirson. If this [indicating] is the track, is the top of 
the curb bent over? 

Mr. Raravur. At the top? 

Mr. GrorGe Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Rapvavur. No, but you could do it. I do not know whether that 
would cost more. This other is just a piece of sheet steel. I notice 
they are using that a great deal on a lot of fine driveways. 

Mr. Grorce Witson. It is good for driveways and good for con- 
fining shrubbery borders, but if it is a sharp object like a piece of steel 
it would be very dangerous for the runners. 

Mr. Rasavr. I guess you are right. Why do you not think about 
it? It would be cheaper and it is a whole lot easier to put in. 

Mr. Grorck Witson. We will look into it, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. Tam not recommending it, but I think you could look 
at it. 

Mr. Grorce Witsoxn. We will do that. 


FRANCIS RECREATION CENTER 


Mr. Ranavr. At the Francis Recreation Center you want $20,000. 

Mr. Curisriansen. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman; in connection with 
our night lighting program. 

Mr. Ranaut. Night lighting / 
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Mr. Curistiansen. That is right. Washington has been completely 
deficient in the matter of providing lighting facilities. 

Mr. Rasaur. What is the present use of the center / 

Mr. CuristIANseN. It is a recreation center used all year-round for 
children, youth and adults. 

Mr. Rapaur. Have you any lighting there now ¢ 

Mr. Curistiansen. No, sir. It would extend operations later into 
the evening. It would also be desirable in that neighborhood because 
it would be a place for the young children to go at night until about 
Yor LO o'clock. We would provide softball, baseball, and other activi- 
ties much like other communities are doing throughout the country. 

Mr. Ranaur. You have anticipated my next question. 


STRUCTURES 
We will take up the structures, for which you are asking $175,000. 
CHEVY CHASE COMMUNITY BUILDING 


For the Chevy Chase Community Building you want $25,000. 
What type of rehabilitation is planned 2 

Mr. Curkistiansen. That building, Mr. Chairman, until about 7 or 
S years ago was used as a public school building. Now it is used for 
community recreation. The floor of the auditorium in this building 
is unusable, but we utilize the rest of the building. In order to make 
that building more usable to the community it is economically wise 
to recondition the floor in the auditorium in order to provide a com- 
plete community program. As it is now, it is completely boarded up 
and sealed off. ‘The Chevy Chase C ommunity Council and our Board 
have been very interested in making this usable. 

Mr. Ragzavr. Is that quite a good- -sized room ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANSEN. Yes, sir; it is a large auditorium, originally 
used by the school. We never did have enough money to fix it up. 

Mr. RaBaur. Are you going to come in for some other room after 
this is fixed up? 

Mr. CuristIAnsen. No. 

Mr. GrorGe Witson. It is a room 80 by 50. 

Mr. Rasaur. What do you have to do with that room / 

Mr. GrorGe Witson. At the present time it has a sloping floor. 
That is fine for just one use. 

Mr. Rapaur. You want a flat floor / 

Mr. Grorce Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Rasaur. Are you going to take the other floor out ? 

Mr. Grorce Witson. No. We would take out a small portion of the 
upper part, because of structural necessity. The floor would be gravel 
fill on top of present sloping floor. The finished level floor would be 
concrete with asphalt tile. To conform with the District code we 
would have to have exits at the proper parts of the auditorium, in 
back and in front. We would have to do more than just put the 
floor in, 

Mr. Ranaut. All right. 

Are these recreation structures of the same size, type, and so on? 

Mr. Curistiansen. They vary somewhat, depending upon the size 
of the playground. The larger the playground the larger the build- 

78170—56——28 
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ing. This [indicating] is the small type. This [indicating] is the 
average type we are constructing. 

Mr. Grorcre Witson. It might be interesting for you to know that 
up to now we have designed about 3 buildings, 1 of which can be 
adapted to most locations. 

Mr. Rasavr. And they serve the purpose well? 

Mr. CuristiansHip. Yes, they do. 

Mr. Grorer Witson. By that method, we eliminate a considerable 
part of future planning costs. 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. RasBavut. Why do the plans and specifications cost $8,750? Why 
are they necessary ? 

Mr. Georcr Witson. That is on the first sheet here, sir? 

Mr. CuetstIAnsEN. That is for the overall planning. 

Mr. Ranaut. Page 27. That isthe total. Is that for all the differ- 
ent ee remodeling this Chevy Chase Community Building, 
or what? 

Mr. Grorce Witson. That is breakdown. It comprises plans, 
specifications, and construction. We have taken a percentage of the 
construction cost that would be chargeable to plans and specifications. 

Mr. CuristIAnsEn. That is for the total program. 

Mr. Raravut. You just got through telling me about these here 
[indicating ] ? 

Mr. CuristIAnsen. That is right. 

Mr. Razavr. You are not going to have any expense? 

Mr. Grorce Witson. This year we have. 

Mr. Raszavur. These three little buildings will not cost $8,750 for 
plans and specifications. 

Mr. Grorce Wixtson. But we have several structures. By the time 
we make surveys and prepare plans it will amount to about that much 
money. 

pg ey You arrived at this figure by taking an estimate of 
construction ? 

Mr. Grorce Wixson. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Rasaut. Where you have the same type of building continu- 
ously you would not arrive at that figure. 

Mr. Grorce Witson. No. From now on we will not. 

Mr. Ragsavut. You want $51,280 for plans. 

Mr. Grorce Witson. From now on we will not have that type of 
cost, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Razavt. Yes, but you have an estimate here for plxns in the 
amount of $51,280. 

Mr. Grorce Witson. That represents a percentage of the construc- 
tion cost. That amount covers the estimated cost for the next 7 years. 

Mr. CuristiAnsen. We are talking here about the relationship to 
the total public works program. 

Mr. Grorcr Wirson. All we are asking for here is $8,750 to cover 
the cost of the 1957 planning (surveys, plans, specifications, and in- 
spections). 

Mr. Rapavut. And you arrived at this based on its relationship to 
the cost? 

Mr. Grorce Wirson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Razavut. Do you need that much money for this purpose ? 

Mr. Curist1aAnsen. We do this year, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rapaur. You do? 

Mr. Grorce Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CuristiAnsen. Next year it will be less. This $51,280 is for 7 
years hence. You see, we are engaged in a 10-year public works pro- 
gram at the present time. 


LUZON AND VIRGINIA AVENUE PLAYGROUNDS 


Mr. Ragavt. The next item is “Luzon and Virginia Avenue Play- 
grounds.” 

Are recreational structures necessary now as funds are just being 
requested in the land improvement item for development work? 

Mr. CurisTIANnsen. Yes, sir, they are both necessary. 

Mr. Ragpavt. Youare going to use them right away ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANSEN. Yes, sir. 


AIR CONDITIONING IN HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 


Mr. Razpavut. What is the necessity for air conditioning, $5,000, in 
the headquarters building ? 

Mr. CuristraAnsen. We consider that a very essential item, Mr. 
Chairman. This amount will air condition the remaining three floors 
of our building. I do not need to say much about the desirability of it 
and the effect it will have on work production. We have between 30 
and 35 offices in use allsummer. We believe this is a very good invest- 
ment for work production as well as for the morale of the employees. 

Mr. Rasavut. What is the number of employees you have out there? 

Mr. CuristTIANsen. We have between 50 and 60. The number varies 
from season to season. 


PLAYGROUND FOR LAFAYETTE SCHOOL 


Mr. Rasavt. Is there an item of $15,000 in the District of Columbia 
budget for a playground for the Lafayette School ? 

Mr. CurisTIANSEN. Yes, sir, it isin here. 

Mr. Razavtr. Where is it? 

Mr. CurisTIANnseNn. It is at the bottom of page 28 of the justifica- 
tions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Razavr. All right. 

Mr. CuristianseENn. In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
that we are pretty much on schedule in terms of our 10-year public 
works program. We have a $4 million authorization for a 10-year 
period, and this $400,000 is generally in line with that schedule. It is 
pretty much on schedule. 

Mr. Rapavt. Yes, you are doing a good job. 

Mr. Curist1aAnsen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Fripay, JUNE 8, 1956. 


MeErTROPOLITAN POLICE 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. ROBERT V. MURRAY, CHIEF OF POLICE 

LT. A. A. ADERHOLDT, PURCHASE AND ACCOUNTS OFFICER 

BRIG. GEN. THOMAS A. LANE, ENGINEER COMMISSIONER 

SCHUYLER LOWE, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

ARCHIE HUTSON, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Rasaur. The next item is “Metropolitan Police Department, 
Operating Expenses.” The estimate is $831,200. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


At this point, we will insert the necessary pages of the justifications 
in the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


METROPOLITAN POLICE 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1957, for “Metropolitan Police,” $831,200, 
of which $100,000 shall be payable from the highway fund and $62,000 from the 
motor-vehicle parking fund, as defined in the District of Columbia Appropriation 
Act, 1957, $831,200. 

Increased prevention and detection of crime, $831,200.—Public Law 514, 84th 
Congress provides that the strength of the Metropolitan Police force shall not be 
less than 2,500 men. The Appropriation Act for the District of Columbia, fiscal 
year 1957, contains funds for 2,272 men. Therefore, additional funds for 228 
men are needed to comply with this law. 

Since 1954, eight motorcycle officers have been assigned to the enforcement 
of parking meter regulations. Their salaries are paid from the motor-vehicle 
parking fund and amount to approximately $43,300 per annum. Revenue to 
the general fund from payment of parking violation notices issued by these 
officers was nearly triple this amount in 1955. The addition of eight more men 
to this squad would no doubt produce revenue accordingly. However, the main 
objective in adding more men is to provide additional parking spaces for the 
short-term shopper parker by rapid turnover of metered spaces. Since estab- 
lishment of the present eight-man squad, more parking meters have been added 
and the areas extended. To adequately enforce regulations in these new areas 
the eight additional men are required. Their salaries would also be paid from 
the motor vehicle parking fund. 

This Department now has six automobiles which are utilized as spares to 
replace scout cars and cruisers that are tied up for repairs. This number was 
adequate until the repair shop was moved from Fourth and Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW to Second and Bryant Streets NE. However, transportation of 
disabled vehicles to and from the new location creates a serious loss of man-hours 
by police officers. By increasing the number of spares to 12 and locating them 
in the headquarters building, this situation will be somewhat alleviated. 

This program will provide salaries, uniforms, and equipment for 228 privates, 
class 1, at a total cost of $762,000. The addition of these men will bring the 
force to a total of 2,500 men. The amount requested will not provide salaries 
for 228 men on a full year’s basis. This would require $956,000. Instead $668,000 
is requested for salaries in order to recruit 50 men every 2 months beginning 
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July 1, 1956, until the total 228 additional have been acquired. Based on this 
rate of recruitment the detail of costs for fiscal year 1957 is as follows: 
01 Personal services: 


50 elass 1 privates for 12 months, at $349.41___-------___-__- $209, 646 


50 class 1 privates for 10 months, at $349.41___-__-_-___--_- 174, 705 
50 class 1 privates for 8 months, at $349.41__--__-___---_---_ 139, 764 
50 class 1 privates for 6 months, at $849.41__-__-____ icra cncieanian, eee 


28 class 1 privates for 4 months, at $349.41___---_-__-------- 39, 134 


668, 000 


OS Supplies and materials: Uniforms, 228 men, at $858_-__-------~-- . 81,500 
09 Equipment: Firearms and other personnel equipment, 228 men, at 

aa a I ae cae Reis Ee BEE aE eet Cape Eee ee OR NET a 12, 500 

a a careers cerca 762, 000 


This program will also provide salaries, uniforms, and equipment for 8 addi- 
tional motoreycle men, at a total cost of $62,000, payable from the motor-vehicle 
parking fund. These men will be assigned to enforcement of parking meter 
regulations and will increase the present squad from 8 to 16 men. The detail of 
costs is as follows: 


01 Personal services: Motorcycle privates, range $4,613 to $6,055, 


eer rn ae a ne et ee ee ee ee ee $43, 300 

07 Other contractual services: Repairs to motorcycles, 8, at “$200 per 
EE Sees SRE oe Sag oe ae PS Ee a eee een Oe 1, 600 
O8 . Supplies and materials: Uniforms, 8 men, at $858_-_------------- 2, 800 

-09 Equipment: 

Firearms and other personnel equipment, 8 men, at $75___--- 600 
Radio equipment, 8 motorcycle radios, at $387.50_.__-.------ 3, 100 
oN RS a 2 eo eS a a a a ee eee eee mee 10, 600 
1 OS Sates a BSS Oe eS Ee ee 62, 000 


Also included in this program are 6 automobiles at a total cost of $7,200 
($1,200 each). These vehicles will be utilized as spares, to augment the present 
six, to be used to replace scout cars and cruisers out of service awaiting repairs. 

Costs for the entire program are distributed as follows: 

Activity 2 


Gl Pomsanal services: 16 whiformed.... one $711, 300 
07 Other contractual services: 93 maintenance and repair of motor 

TE PP SOS hs 2 Se Se See ae ee ee 1, 600 
0S ~ Bupciies und materials: 5f uniforms_.__.—__—....-....._.-...... 84, 300 


09 Equipment: 
50 additional, not specified (firearms and other personnel 


He EEA TS ES et Ns ETE A eR 13, 100 
51 passenger-carrying (6 automobiles and 8 3-wheel motor- 

OO pe EE, OL RS Er Se eS ee ae 17, 800 
59 telephone and radio (8 motore yele Pe) ae ee a 8, 100 

1 Ee eye eee eee ere Oe res Sees See See eae Toe O 831, 2 


METROPOLITAN POLICE 
CAPITAL OUTLAY 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1957, for “Metropolitan Police’, $38,000. 
Capital outlay project schedule 


Department: Metropolitan Police. 

Project title: Construction, Women’s Bureau. 

Location: 1000 block North Capitol Street. 

Description: This project will provide a building to contain offices of the 
Women’s Bureau and facilities for the House of Detention for Women held by 
the police. This building is to be erected on land owned by the District. 

Date submitted: 1953. 

Project No.: .693.53. 

Fund: General fund. 








Public works program: Yes. 
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Year planned: Fiscal year 1955. 


Substitute program: None. 











Funds Requested | Balance | Percentage 

Estimated | available in 1957 needed to | of comple- 

cost to date budget complete | tion with 
1957 budget 
ONIN IRAN AS Bee AR ee Cee a (a Or: OSE a | eee 
Plans and specifications. _............---.- $42, 000 | See eee 100 
REE e 558, J } eee Peres 100 
Furniture and equipment__-._-_--.......--.- 98,000 }............ $38,000 |.....-.-...- 100 
| ee Sa ees RENE Sasso! Mice SaAR Es) Nee nae MaReee aes le are oe 
OE a eRe ee ee eee 638, 000 600, 000 PO Icncnstwsdass 100 




















Equipment, Women’s Bureau, $38,000.—Funds for construction of a new Wom- 
en’s Bureau for completion on or about July 1, 1957, have been provided in previ- 
ous appropriations. In previous years the capital outlay projects for the Police 
Department have included estimates for equipping new buildings; therefore, 
this Department assumed that the same procedure would be followed in the 
case of the new Women's Bureau. Too late for inclusion of estimates in the 
original submission for the fiscal year 1957, it was learned that equipment re- 
quests were to be submitted separately. 

The funds requested will furnish three floors and the basement of the building, 
including all office, bedrooms, the kitchen, dayroom, and lobby. The items to be 
purchased include desks, chairs, tables, beds, mattresses, blankets, lockers, type- 
writers, file cabinets, fans, bookcases, fire extinguishers, etc. 


09 Equipment: 








i) NE Rabe irae al Pecan betel ot Near Se Re ae fae aR ae $33,000 
60 Office I na a tg ea 5,000 
Total mn 38, 000 





Mr. Razavt. Do you have a general statement ? 


RECRUITING OF NEW POLICE OFFICERS 


Major Murray. I have no statement, Mr. Chairman, except to say 
that in our proposal for the addition of 228 men to bring our force 
up to the 2,500-man limit set by a recent act of Congress, that we pro- 
pose to do that over an 8-month period, and are not asking for all of 
the money beginning the ist of July. 

=y Rasavt. Is this amount predicated upon that type of opera- 
tion 

Major Murray. Yes, sir. We feel that we can recruit about 50 men 
every 2 months, and it is broken down over an 8-month period. 

Mr. ane Yes. How many applicants do you have on the regis- 
ter now 

Major Murray. We have just put 44 men into training class on June 
4. I believe there is a new register coming up from Civil Service very 
shortly. I think we will be able to recruit 50 men every 2 months. 

Mr. Rapaut. Where are the new men to be assigned 

Major Murray. We are going to put them on the street in uniform, 
all of the new men. They will be spread around through the precincts 
where we feel that they can be used to the best advantage in the preven- 
tion of crime. 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF POLICE IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Razavr. If the request is approved, what would be the total 
number of police in the District, including the Park Police, the Capi- 
tol Police, the White House Police and any other police force we may 
have? 

Major Murray. Mr. Chairman, our force would be 2,500 men. I 
think the United States Park Police is about 180 men. The White 
House force consists of 154 men, and the number of Capitol Police 
is around 150 or 160. Iam not sure of that figure. 

Mr. Ragavr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rasavut. Almost 3,000? 

Major Murray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Razaut. How does this number of police in this area compare 
with a city of similar area? I imagine it would be higher. 

Major Murray. It would. If we had 3,000 man to use on all police 
work, it would, I would say, be probably the highest number of police 
for any comparable city, except Boston. I think they had twenty-nine- 
hundred-and-some-odd at the last count. 

The White House Police force operates only in the White House and 
in the White House grounds. 

Mr. Rapavt. Yes. 

Major Murray. And the same with the Capitol Police. 

Mr. Razavut. What is the area of Boston ? 

Lieutenant ApERHOLDT. 47.8 square miles. 

Major Murray. And the area of the District is around 61 square 
miles, is it not ? 

Lieutenant AperHoipr. Yes; 61.4 square miles. 

Major Murray. In the 1950 census, the population in numbers was 
about the same, 801,000. 

Mr. Razavut. What is the jurisdiction and the authority of the 
GSA guards? 

Major Murray. It is within certain Government buildings only. 

Mr. Rasavutr. How much of the area of the city is really cut out by 
these extra police officers to the relief of the District Police force? 

Major Murray. Not too much, sir. Wherever crime occurs within 
the District of Columbia, regardless of what other police force is 
there, the Metropolitan Police force has joint jurisdiction, the same 
us When you had this shooting over here in the House by the Puerto 
Ricans. Our force handled that case. 

Mr. RaBavut. But they do not have to police the other areas ? 

Major Murray. No, sir; not the White House Grounds nor the 
White House nor the Capitol, although we do send a lot of men over 
here on occasions. 

Mr. Rasavt. Do you go into the Capitol or any of the Government 
buildings? 

Major Murray. We go into the Capitol on special occasions but 
ordinarily not. 

Mr. Rasavt. Do you go into any of the Government buildings? 

Major Murray. Not unless we are called in, when a crime has been 
committed. 

Mr. Rasavt. There is the Park Police force also. 

Major Murray. Yes, sir. 
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UNIFORM REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Rasavut. Itemize a list of the uniform requirements for a pri- 
vate and also the firearms and other personal equipment. 

Major Murray. Do you want us to give you an itemized list of 
them ‘ 

Mr. Rapwavut. Supply it for the record. 

Major Murray. Yes, sir; we will supply it for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Cost to uniform and equip one new policeman 
Uniform: 














PrEncent Thee 2 Or eben. 2 eae See 
Coat combinntion 2 nt eee... eee cee eee 
Cs eg DET ae S| a Se Se an Sees _._ 46.80 
ce ke Ue ye | ee ee eee aaa 39. 90 
ES REG a | pepe eer ar 59. OO 
I EN aceon ecene'enigeopeninemrinnneaiasiawenes 4. 82 
ee Pa TSUN 78 0 ee men namecainomas 11. 20 
Cap, cover, 1 at $2.03 = 5s UA TSE RON SR ORE 2. 03 
PES tN SE EE ee eee epee etary eee 4, 54 
I eine inin emnaennes 5. 06 
I a i as tain biemeien Saini mene eatin naan mre 32. 40 

atid tee TEA Ss SEs ee ene Rae RET ed SUNK O RS etree eel Setar 4 362. 05 

Equipment: 

aOR seascape aeaeinnieinioomi 2. 50 
ES | REA EI et ter en a ote CE 5. 00 
Rr er he ena mnanbinatamaunae . 85 
nti INR RRR 8 MRE on ice nibiiel cabimapeedtdcanths 1. 07 
i Na RT a salsa es mene ehienimminabionents . 65 
Police regulations, 1 at $1.50 Es A I ee ee LO 1.50 
Revolver, 1 at $36.52__ 1AM BIE SES fo DROSS hale SL SS 86. 52 
eg RE ee eee ee ae Oeneeae e eek, Oe eae 2. 80 
(Ey es i SER rae Se ee reer eee Ser eee eel earner renee ae an . 40 
Be ONE ON Ee eee eee ae re Oe es ener a » 26 

I a adamant ober eicusenmagenees 51. 55 

Additional equipment issued to motorcycle men only : 

IS Ge a A SE Ad ee en ee an, 
en TUES MES UE CR a le nash ee eeete cde mig 715 

coe ee nl URE Cn hy SERED y 2 ae an aE OE ne 77. 70 


NoTEe.—All costs shown are prices actually paid in 1956, with the exception of amount 
shown for badge and cap plate. Costs of these items are estimated, since none was pur- 
chased during 1956. 

Mr. Rasaut. Why is the salary of a motorcycle private $1,200 per 
year higher? 

Major Murray. No, sir; it is not that much. It is $420 a year 
more. That is a detective sergeant, I believe, that you are speaking 
of, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rapwaur. You have on page 33 of the justifications 50 privates 
with a salary of $349.41 a month, which, roughly, is about $4200 a 
year and down below you have a request for eight motorcycle privates 
at $5,412 a year. 

Lieutenant AperHorpt. The first one is based on the pay of a first 
class private, $4,193. The motorcycle pay is based on a class 4 private, 
plus $420 additional for motorcycle duty. In other words, those men 
would be class 4 privates. 
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Mr. Ranaut. According to this, it says motorcycle privates. 

Lieutenant AperHotpT. There are four classes of privates, sir. Class 
1 starts at $4,193, after which there are three steps until they reach 
$4,990, class 4, the top grade, and then by adding $420 for motorcycle 
duty, it brings you up to $5.210. The $5,212 shown in the justifica- 
tions is a typographical error. It is supposed to be $5,210. 

Mr. Rapavur. $5,210? 

Lieutenant AupEHoLDT. Yes, sir. 


ADDITIONAL MOTORCYCLES AND REPAIRS 


Mr. Rasaut. You are asking $1,600 for repairs, and at the same time 
you are requesting eight new cycles. 

Major Murray. That is payable out of the motor vehicle parking 
fund. They are going to reimburse us for the salaries and the motor- 
cycles for those eight men. 

Mr. Rasaur. What is the $1,600 for? 

Lieutenant ApErHoLpr. That is $200 for each motorcycle. During 
the first year it would take care of the gasoline, oil, and the mechanic: al 
repairs. After that, we feel we will be able to absorb the cost of the 
gas and oil, and it would then take care of upkeep and repairs. It 
averages about $200 a year for upkeep and repairs to three-wheel 
motorcycles. 

Mr. Ranaut. After the first year, you absorb it? 

Lieutenant Apernotpr. We believe we will be able to absorb the cost 
of the gasoline and oil the second year 

Mr. Rasaut. Why can you not absorb it the first year? 

Lieutenant ApEerHoLpT. The amount requested is a required in- 
crease for repairs. It eliminates the necessity of asking for an increase 
next year. 

Mr. Rasavt. I do not understand that. 

Lieutenant Aprrnoipr. There will be repairs on these motorcycles 
the first year. We do not feel that we would be able to absorb the 
cost of both items. 

Mr. Rasaur. You mean that there will be some repairs and you will 
probably have some accidents, but that is not the point. You say 
after the first year you will absorb it. Why can you not absorb it the 
first year, or do I misunderstand you? 

Lieutenant Anernoxpr. A little bit, I think. In other words, there 
are two items to be considered, the gasoline and oil, and also the 
repairs. 

Mr. Raravr. Yes. 

Lieutenant AperHotpt. By including $1,600 the first year, we would 
not be required to absorb all of the cost of gas and oil that year. If 
we do not use all of the $200 on each motorcycle for repairs and ini- 
tial expense of placing a vehicle in service, the balance would be used 
for gas and oil. 

Mr. Ranaut. Do you not have a special oil and gas account ? 

Lieutenant Apernotpr. Yes, sir: but at present it is only sufficient 
for the motor vehicles that we already have on hand. 

Mr. Raraut. It is because these are added ? 

Lieutenant Aprruotpr. Yes, sir; these are in addition to those 
which we have. 
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Mr. Rasavut. Why is the estimate for firearms and other equipment 
$20 higher for motorcycle privates ? 

Lieutenant Apernotpt. There is a difference in the cost of equip- 
ment. One item is the revolver holsters. Motorcycle men are issued 
an additional holster with a Sam Browne belt. They are also issued 
leggings that the other men do not wear. 

Mr. Rapavt. All right. 


REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL MOTOR VEHICLES 


Why do you have to double the number of spare vehicles when the 
force is not doubling ? 

Major Murray. Mr. Chairman, we have been up against a situa- 
tion on spare cars under our present operation; many of the cars will 
break down maybe for need of minor repairs from Friday night to 
Monday morning, and we do not have any spares to put in place of 
them. We will have to borrow a plain or detective bureau car in 
many instances to use as a radio scout car to give the emergency 
service that we want to give. 

Mr. Lower. Could I make a comment on that particular item, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Raravr. Yes. 

Mr. Lowe. I recommend that to the Chief of Police and the District 
Commissioners from this viewpoint, that we are having to maintain 
three shifts in the repair garages to keep up with the repair work of 
the Police Department because they have only six spare vehicles. A 
new car costs the city of Washington only about $1,300 or $1,400 to 
buy and once you buy it, you have then the nominal annual cost for 
your investment, if you wish to even consider it, as distinguished from 
the higher cost of keeping emergency repair facilities in operation for 
many hours a day and more than 5 days a week. It is purely to get 
the number of spare vehicles to the point where you can handle the 
repairs in a more routine manner. 

Mr. Ranaut. Explain the statement on page 32 that transportation 
of disabled vehicles creates a serious loss of man-hours. 

Major Murray. That is my statement, Mr. Chairman. About 
a year ago, our shop was moved to Second and Bryant Streets with the 
Highway Department. It formerly had been at the Ford Building, 
which is right in the center of our operations. About 80 percent of 
our vehicle fleet is based at Police Headquarters and since we have 
moved up to Bryant Street is means that it is about 3 miles away. 
We must have vehicles 24 hours a day for emergency service. We 
have got to have them. 

Mr. Rapaut. The clerk tells me that you have these towing trucks. 

Major Murray. Yes, sir; we have six of them. 

Mr. Rapaur. You have six of these towing trucks that will pick 
_ up a wrecked car or a disabled car and bring it in? 

Major Murray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasaut. Where do you lose police man-hours on that? Do 
they not take another car and go out ? 

Major Murray. You mean when they go up to this shop ? 

Mr. Rasavt. Yes. You do not send a policemen up with a car 
which is to be repaired, do you? 
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Major Murray. Yes, the use of a crane for this purpose is seldom 
necessary. Vehicles needing repairs are able to reach the garage 
under their own power most of the time. At night or over the week- 
end when our need for cars is the greatest, the men must leave the 
crippled vehicle at Second and Bryant Streets NE. and obtain trans- 
portation to Third and Indiana Avenue NW. to borrow a plain 
cruiser from the Detective Bureau, which has two-way radio com- 
munication and use it as a scout car in a precinct. When the regular 
car is repaired, the cruiser has to be returned to Third and Indiana 
Avenue NW. and transportation obtained in order to reach Second 
and Bryant Streets NE. to get the repaired vehicle. 

Mr. Razavt. Is that where you claim you lose man-hours in the 
Police Department ? 

Major Murray. I think we do, sir. I think we lost a lot of man- 
hours. In fact, there is a pending suggestion to go before the Com- 
missioners with a request to let us have the Ford Building on a trial 
basis for 1 year. Mr. Lowe, the Highway Department and the Police 
Department have been working on it. This has not, in my opinion, 
been a satisfactory operation. I feel that we can do a much better 
and more economical job. 

Mr. Raravr. If what is done? 

Major Murray. If we are allowed to operate the shop at the Ford 
Building and let the Police Department take the responsibility for 
furnishing police service, I think we can do a much better job. 

Mr. Ranaut. Would the equipment for it cost a lot of money? 

Major Murray. No, sir. It is already set up as a repair shop. 

Mr. Razautr. Why did you have this Ford Building taken away 
from you? I understand that they are using it for storage at the 
present time. 

Major Murray. Yes, sir, I think they consolidated it with the 
Highway Department. I do not want to be critical of the Highway 
Department. I think we are more of a nuisance to them than anything 
else, but also there is a surcharge on all of the work that they do for 
us. Isit25 percent on material ? 

Lieutenant AprrHotpr. Yes, 25 percent. 

Major Murray. How much is it on labor? 

Lieutenant AperHoir. Well, it runs about 43 percent. In other 
words, they pay the mechanics at the rate of about $2.16 or $2.26, 
and we pay $3.25 an hour. 

Mr. Ranaut. Are they using that building for storage? 

Major Murray. The original move, I believe, was with the idea 
that they would need office space, but I believe they have not con- 
verted it to office space at this time. We have had some conversation 
with Mr. Lowe and the Highway Department and I have asked if 
we could go before the Commissioners and ask their consideration 
about letting us have it on a trial basis for 1 year, and if we cannot 
do a better job and do it cheaper, then we are willing to go wherever 
they want to put us. 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. Chairman, the Commissioners are the ones who make 
decisions on matters like this, and it has not been before them in detail 
yet. Other matters are keeping them pretty well occupied. However, 
I would like to mention another feature of this particular problem. 
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The shop formerly maintained in the Ford Building was also 
a Highway Department shop but was a duplication in part of another 
bigger shop that they maintained at Second and Bryant Streets NE. 

About a year, more or less, ago, they merged the two shops and 
took the repair activities out of the Ford Building and moved them 
out to their main shop at Second and Bryant Streets. Other than a 
small part of the ground floor which was more of a dispatch center for 
a car pool, they continued to use the two upper floors for storage which 
had been used for a number of years. 

The actual problem in connection with the need for space is that 
we have been converting more and more of the Ford Building into 
office space because of our critical shortage of office buildings to house 
these various District agencies. So, that is roughly the crux of the 
problem. 

As to using the Ford Building as an office or to use it as a repair 
shop, we are going to take the car storage out of the building in any 
event, and place it elsewhere. 

Mr. Rasaur. Do you have any objection te giving them this build- 
ing on a trial basis for repairs to their own cars ? 

Mr. Lowe. There is a difference of opinion between Chief Murray 
and me as to the economics of this matter. My opinion is that which- 
ever department does the repair work, it is going to spend about the 
same amount of money for the repairs, and in view of the fact if we 
divert this space in the Ford Building to repair activities instead of 
using it for office space, we will have to rent outside office space, and 
that would cost us some $35,000 or $40,000 a year per floor of the Ford 
Building. 

Mr. Rapaur. How much ? 

Mr. Lowe. $35,000 or $40,000. Those floors in the Ford Building 
have about 15,000 square feet of space in them, and office space is hard 
to find at less than $3 per square foot. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement which I think 
may be helpful in this matter ? 

Mr. RaBavt. Surely. 

Mr. Lane. As Chief Murray has indicated, this matter is coming 
before the Commissioners at a later date. We have seen some of the 
papers on it, and plan to discuss it with various ones involved. Gen- 
eral Administration will make their presentation to us. However, 
with respect to Chief Murray’s remarks, I think there needs to be 
complete understanding. When you make a direct charge for labor 
for work in a shop, there is no way to charge for the man who is run- 
ning the parts room and keeping that in order. So, you always have 
to have a markup of some overhead. This is a cost that cannot be 
avoided. If you are going to maintain a parts room, such a markup 
will have to be made, and that occurs in everything in Government. 
We always have a markup for such costs, but the people who get the 
job always feel if they did it themselves they would not have the 
overhead. 

RECRUITING OF ADDITIONAL POLICE OFFICERS 


Mr. Natcuer. According to the justifications, Chief Murray, I be- 
lieve the 228 patrolmen would be recruited over a period of months; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir; over a period of 8 months. 
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Mr. Narcuer. What system, Chief Murray, would you use in re- 
cruiting these men? 

Mr. Murray. We feel, Mr. Congressman, that we can recruit 50 men 
every 2 months. Do you mean what recruiting system is used ? 

Mr. Natcuer. Yes. 

Chief Murray. That is done through the Civil Service Commission, 
but we also have attempted to help out with the approval of the Civil 
Service Commission. We have field recruiting material and 
pamphlets which is sent out to all of the military separation centers 
around the area and around the country. We have sent some letters 
to each Member of Congress requesting that if they know of any likely 
prospects for the police force, we would like them to make applica- 
tion. I think we will be able to get the men. In fact, we have 44 in a 
class which started on June 4. 

Mr. Narcuer. You feel you could recruit this total of 228 without 
too much trouble / 

Mr. Murray. I do, sir. 

Mr. Narcuer. Chief Murray, back in 1955 when you had an author- 
ized strength of 2,278 men, according to the figures that have been 
submitted to this committee, you informed the committee that of the 
2,211 men actually employed 932 of these men were used for preven- 
tion and detection of crime. I believe that is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Narcuer. You divided this number of men into how many 
shifts? 

Mr. Murray. Three shifts. 

Mr. Narcuer. Into three shifts ? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Narcuer. The figures that you submitted for the year 1955 I 
believe show that the 3 shifts of 311 men each consisted of 76 in scout 
cars, 20 in patrol wagons, 45 in cruisers and motorcycle and harbor 
patrol, 50 in detective duty, 10 assigned to traffic duty and 100 assigned 
to foot patrol. 

I would like to know if the 228 additional were employed and if the 
money were provided for the 228 men, how many additional foot 
patrolmen would you be able to have. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Congressman, I have stated to this committee 
that every man is going to be on the street in uniform. None of them 
are going to be used in any other capacity. 

Mr. Narcuer. Assuming that you had 2,500 men, how many of that 
number would you have assigned to prevention and detection of 
crime? 

Mr. Murray. I would say that it would be a figure—you said it 
was 932 last year? ° 

Mr. Narcuer. In 1955 the figure was 932. 

Mr. Murray. It would be 228 added to that, or 1,160. 

Mr. Narcuer. There would be a total of 1,160 men assigned to the 
prevention and detection of crime? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Natcurr. How many of those men would be foot patrolmen ? 

Mr. Murray. I intend to put all men out on the streets as foot 
patrolmen. 

Mr. Narcuer. Chief Murray, I think the people generally in the 
District of Columbia feel that there is a need for more foot patrolmen 
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on the street, and that is the reason I am directing these questions to 
you at this time. 

You have stated to the committee that you feel you would have no 
difficulty in recruiting this additional number of men; is that right? 

Mr. Murray. That is right, sir. Now, Mr. Congressman, I agree 
that uniformed foot patrolmen on the street is the best deterrent for 
crime, and the best preventive for crime. That has been proven in 
every city in this country. 

Mr. Natcuer. Here in the District, Chief Murray, we have some 
60 square miles. Is that correct? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Natcuer. And you agree that, with just 100 foot patrolmen on 
the streets in the District of Columbia, say, in the year 1955, is cer- 
tainly not good and ample police protection. 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir; I would say it is very inadequate coverage. 

Mr. Narcner. When you speak of the total number of men, your 
authorized strength prior to the passage of the last bill was 2,278. 
That sounds like a considerable police force. 

Mr. Murray. It does. 

Mr. Narcner. But, when you divide those men up into different 
divisions for police protection, you do not have too many ? 

Mr. Murray. We actually had less men, Mr. Natcher, on the streets 
in the year 1955 than we had in 1950. In 1950, when we had the 6-day 
workweek, we had a daily average of 41 more men on the street each 
day than we did in 1955. When the 5-day workweek went into effect. 
it cut our force back and we did not have the men to carry out the 
work and bring it to the level that we had with the 6-day workweek. 


CapiTraL OuTLAY 
CONSTRUCTION WOMEN’S BUREAU 


Mr. Razpaut. We have for consideration the request made in con- 
nection with a “capital outlay” project. 

Chief Murray, what is the situation in connection with this request ? 

Mr. Fowter. Mr. Chairman, there is an item of $38,000 for equip- 
ment. 


Mr. Ranaut. We will have inserted at this point the necessary pages 
of the justifications into the record. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 


METROPOLITAN POLICE 
CAPITAL OUTLAY 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1957, for Metropolitan Police, $38,000. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECT SCHEDULE 


Department: Metropolitan Police. 
Project title: Construction Women’s Bureau. 
Location : 1000 block North Capital Street. 
Description: This project will provide a building to contain offices of the 
Women’s Bureau and facilities for the House of Detention for Women held by 


the police. This building is to be erected on land owned by the District. 
Date submitted: 1953. 


Project No.: .693.53. 
Fund: General fund. 








Public-works program: Yes. 
Year planned: Fiscal year 1955. 
Substitute program: None. 





| | 
Funds | Requested | Balance | Percentage 
| in 1957 | needed to | of comple- 
| budget complete | tion with 
} 1957 budget 
| 


| Estimated | available 
cost to date 





Plans and specifications $42, 000 $42, 000 | 
Construction : 558, 000 558, 000 | 
Furniture and equipment. .-_-....--..-..--- 
Preliminary survey : | 


Total 





Equipment, Women’s Bureau, $38,000.—Funds for construction of a new 
Women’s Bureau for completion on or about July 1, 1957, have been provided 
in previous appropriations. In previous years the capital outlay projects for 
the police department have included estimates for equipping new buildings; 
therefore, this department assumed that the same procedure would be followed 
in the case of the new Women’s Bureau. Too late for inclusion of estimates in 
the original submission for the fiscal year 1957, it- was learned that equipment 
requests were to be submitted separately. 

The funds requested will furnish three floors and the basement of the build- 
ing, including all offices, bedrooms, the kitchen, dayroom, and lobby. The items 
to be purchased include desks, chairs, tables, beds, mattresses, blankets, lockers, 
typewriters, file cabinets, fans, bookcases, fire extinguishers, ete. 

09 Equipment: 
56 Furniture ___. $33, 000 
me Nee. 5, 000 


Total 
Mr. Rasaurt. Do you have a statement on that ? 


icin aren cy, (CTy ORO 


REQUEST FOR EQUIPMENT FOR WOMEN’S BUREAU 


Mr. Fowrer. Mr. Chairman, that is for equipment for the building 
for the Women’s Bureau which is under construction now, and it is 
in the “Capital outlay” program. 

Mr. Raravut. Will this building be completed on schedule ? 

Mr. Hutson. That is what I understand. It is to be completed 
about April 1957. It should be completed in April or at the latest 
in May. 

Mr. Ranaut. Is it necessary to appropriate for the equipment at 
this time ? 

Mr. Huson. Yes, sir; it takes a little time to acquire this equip- 
ment and have it on hand when the building is completed, so that 
they can move the furniture right into it. It will be completed in 
April and we should have at least 3 months during which to procure 
the equipment. 

Mr. Rapaut. How is it that the cost of this building has not risen 
approximately 10 percent ? 

Mr. Hutson. As a matter of fact, we had to transfer from another 
project in order to put that project under construction. I cannot tell 
you the exact amount at this time, but we were just about right down 
to rockbottom on it. 

Mr. Ranaut. You can supply for the record information with ref- 
erence to how much you had to transfer. 
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Mr. Hurson. Weshall be glad to do that. 
(The information referred to follows :) 
Bids received on Feb. 17, 1956 


Amount appropriated for construction___________________- ~~ $558, 000. 00 


OS a a rr a rae BE | eee ere ae eee eres 540, 420. 72 
I a lites Sar mnie degittwrniice papain iin 19,171. 00 
eS | ee an ee ney See eet ae eee 5, 084. 00 
NURI i detchioses arp deaseaacace rleidenes @ ee eaices Ne ae bak eh te 064, 675. 72 
Amount transferred for contracts and contingencies, leaving a bal- 
niee OL G44,520 Lor contineomeies. on ee 24, 000. 00 


Notr.—Contingencies item subsequently was reduced to $6,752 because of retransfer to 
permit construction contract for Woodridge Branch Library. Engineering News Record 
for this period indicated an increase of 6.2 percent over September 1954. 

Mr. Rasavut. We thank you very much, Chief Murray. 

Mr. Murray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Razavur. Chief Murray, we still believe you are doing a good job. 

Mr. Murray. I feel, that with the help Congress has given me, if I 
do not do a good job, it is my own fault. 

Mr. Natcuer. Chief Murray, you and your men are doing a fine 
job, and the Members of Congress appreciate same. 


Frivay, JUNE 8, 1956. 
Courts 
WITNESSES 


HON. LEONARD P. WALSH, CHIEF JUDGE OF MUNICIPAL COURT 
WALTER F. BRAMHALL, CLERK 


DAVID P. HERMAN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


OpERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Fow rr. Next item is the “Courts,” starting with page 40 of the 
justifications. 
(The justifications referred to are as follows :) 
Courts 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
For an additional amount, fiscal year 1957, for “Courts” ___________ $424, 000 
Summary of increases: 


Increased expenses for municipal court: 
(a) Increased workload in Central Violations 


Se eee ee ee $19, 600 
(b) Establishment of Domestic Relations Branch__ 375, 150 
CY SRR A Un sod 12, 250 
407, 000 
Increased expenses for Municipal Court of Appeals: 
(@) Retirement of judge... 2... ..-........-.. 17, 000 
Total 





\ 
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(a) Increased workload in Central Violations Bureau, $19,600.—The Central 
Violations Bureau processed, during the 1955 calendar year, approximately 
214,000 traffic violation notices. During the same period it received for process- 
ing approximately 310,000 notices. The Bureau has a total of 14 employees. 
The workload is far greater than the present staff can be expected to handle. 
There is a much greater number of traffic violation notices being received than 
was anticipated when the Bureau was set up, and when the 1956 budget esti- 
mates were prepared. This increase appears to be due to the following: (1) 
Additional parking meters have been installed; (2) 8 additional motorcycle 
policemen have been assigned specifically to parking problems; and (3) other 
members of the police department are apparently writing more parking notices. 
Studies have shown that employees of the Central Violations Bureau are proc- 
essing about 15,540 notices per employee per annum. With a workload now 
exceeding 310,000 notices per annum, it is evident that 6 more employees must 
be added to the present staff to keep up with the current workload. In January 
1956, a survey showed a backlog of unprocessed tickets in the Central Viola- 
tions Bureau amounting to approximately 83,000 notices. Beginning April 1, 
the Commissioners approved a special task force of 15 temporary employees for 
3 months to try to abolish this backlog. It is anticipated that this will be ac- 
complished by July 1, but if the permanent staff is not augmented by 6 additional 
employees, it is obvious that there will be a repetition of this backlog. This 
results in deterioration in law enforcement in this regard and incidentally makes 
it more difficult for the Bureau to collect collateral on parking violations. For- 
feitures of collateral on traffic violation notices during the first 5 months of the 
1956 calendar year have amounted to $365,480. 

The sum of $19,600 will provide 6 additional employees to look up auto tag 
listings, mail out notices to persons who have ignored violation notices, assist 
in the preparation of warrants and in cashiering duties, including the opening 
of mail containing checks, etc., as follows: 


S Genny cicrks, Ga-4 at So 410... nn nine e se $6, 830 
en Se ss ¢ OR ee PS ne nee ean 12, 770 


19, 600 


Financial analysis: 
01 Personal services: Permanent positions 19, 600 


(b) Establishment of domestic relations branch, $375,150.—Public Law 486, 
84th Congress (70 Stat. 111), approved April 11, 1956, established a domestic 
relations branch in the municipal court for the District of Columbia and trans- 
ferred jurisdiction from the United States district court to this court of all 
eases involving domestic relations. These cases involve absolute divorce cases, 
limited divorce, annulments, maintenance, adoption cases, custody cases and con- 
tempt proceedings. Testimony by Chief Judge Laws and Judge Tamm of the 
United States district court before congressional committees indicated that the 
domestic relations cases represented one-third of all civil cases filed in the Fed- 
eral court in the District of Columbia. The new Domestic Relations Act provides 
for three additional judges to be appointed to the municipal court bench and 
authorizes appropriations for such personnel and expenses as are necessary for 
the operation of the domestic relations branch. The act, except sections 105, 106 
and 107, became effective upon its approval. Sections 105, 106, and 107 will 
become effective 30 days after the appointment and qualification of the 3 addi- 
tional judges authorized to be appointed to the court. There are indications that 
these judicial appointments will be made within the next few days and accord- 
ingly operations would begin early in July. 

The $875,150 is divided into 2 parts, $208,750 for operating expenses and 
$166,400 for remodeling of courtrooms, judges’ chambers and office space. 

The first part, $208,750, will provide approximately the same number of per- 
sonnel to operate the branch as the personnel now being utilized in the United 


78170—56——29 
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States district court, as well as the necessary expenses for operation of the 
branch. The positions are as follows: 


Judicial: 








|: nao $52, 500 
3 court reporters, GS-10, at $5,915__.__-_-....-.....-.--..---.---~- 17, 745 
Ray AR a a ini eerie cee nnn sis” en 
a aa i ise ee ieee cn enensenie 13, 575 
3 courtroom clerks, GS-7, at $4,525___-.----------------~---~-- nine: Ay ED 
aT Errno ee ieee cee mene 10, 245 
Se Lee ee ee a a ee ee ee ee ee er 113, O80 
Clerk’s office : 

1 chief deputy clerk, GS-12, at $7,570_----_-----_---------------- 7, 570 
) depety Clerk. -Gi-11, at 66/800... 2 nes 6, 390 
eg ME SS ne ee ce eee ae 9, 050 
i my clerk, SAS, OURO N8 88 oan aio aie eens 4, OSU 
1 deputy clerk (financial), GS-6, at $4,080____-.---------------- 4, GSO 
i deputy clerk, GS-65, at $3670... ...-.._......-..-.. 3, 670 
2 docket Dierks. GS-4. et 65.445... oo ne ee 6, 830 
2 Cesk-tutets, GS-4, at $3:4615. ce 6, 8380 
2 Gepeiy eleven, 506-4 et SO015. oe cs 6, 830 
2 clerk-typists (index), GS-3, at $3,175...._..................... 6, 350 
OE TE RDS see, te Sek ss Ct ee ee Ce a a ee ee ae eee 61, 680 
Assignment office : | 
1 assignment clerk, GS-6, at $4,080__........_.-.._.--.-.-....... 4, 080 
ee Be aa | ne nae aetna eee 3, 670 
Ee ae SE OS es. Se ly (ee ine ser eee eee 8,175 
I St a a a 10, 925 
OE So, SE Se Seas SY EPI Oped wer eae rate a Pe eRe ERM ea? 185, G85 


The second part, $166,400, will complete and furnish 2 courtrooms and com- 
plete 2 judges’ chambers on the third floor of the Civil Division Building and 
convert basement storage area to office space for the Domestic Relations Branch. 
The Department of Buildings and Grounds estimated the cost as follows: 


eens 0 0 I 2 oe eee $106, 000 
Improvements to 2 judges’ chambers_____.---.__________-_-------_- 24, 400 
imurovements in basement roome..................-. ui. 36, 000 

SERN REIS SP ee Seren Pee le Ct ae ean Pee 166, 400 


The scope of the work is as follows: 

Improving two courtrooms on the third floor includes installation of indirect 
lighting, new floor covering, walnut wall paneling, jurors’ boxes, witness boxes, 
judges’ benches, benches for the public space in the courtrooms and other court- 
room furniture, to complete these rooms similar to other courtrooms in the 
municipal court. 

Improvements to two judges’ chambers on the third floor includes installation 
of walnut wall paneling and improved lighting to complete these rooms similar 
to other judges’ chambers in the municipal court. 

Converting two basement storage rooms to office use includes installation of 
underfloor conduits for electrical and telephone service, asphalt tile flooring, 
acoustical tile ceiling, painting of wall surfaces, installation of counters, shelv- 
ing, etc.; also installation of adequate fluorescent lighting and extending the 
present air-conditioning and ventilating system to serve these rooms. 
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Financial analysis: 
01 Personal services: 





SNS RE en $185, 685 
re ect Sacupenbion 700 
OO ES ee ee re aoe 3, 165 
O06 Printing and reproduction... ... ..... 32 1,5 
OT, RRRE COETRCLIO) BORVICCR a i cs 166, 400 
OR ee Ss ae cae ee ee 3, 200 
a eee ee ma rnliioncioemeteerss 14, 500 
a a a ew a a rs 375, 150 


(c) Retirement of judge, $12,250.—Section 11 (a) of Public Law 512, 77th 
Congress, approved April 1, 1942 (56 Stat. 190), provides for the retirement of 
judges of the Municipal Court after 20 years or more of service. Any judge who 
so retires shall receive annually in equal monthly instailments, during the re- 
mainder of his life, a sum equal to such proportion of the salary received by such 
judge at the date of such retirement as the total of his aggregate years of service 
bears to the period of 30 years, to be paid in the same manner as the salary of 
such judge. 

A successor to Judge Armond W. Scott has been nominated by the President of 
the United States and it is anticipated that Judge Scott will retire by June 30, 
1956. Judge Scott’s annuity has been computed as follows: 

21 years’ service equals 70 percent of 30 years 
70 percent of Judge Scotts annual salary of $17,500 equals $12,250 

There is no established retirement fund for the judges and their retirement 
must be paid by the agencies from appropriated funds. It is not possible for 
the court to absorb any part of this sum as it is already required to absorb the 
increasing cumulative cost of within-grade advancements. 

The sum of $12,250 will provide an annual allotment to cover retirement of 
Judge Scott. 

Financial analysis: 12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims___ $12, 250 

(d) Retirement of judge, $17,000.—Section 11 (a) of Public Law 512, 77th 
Congress, approved April 1, 1942 (56 Stat. 190), provides for the retirement of 
judges of the Municipal Court of Appeals after 20 years or more of service. Any 
judge who so retires shall receive annually in equal monthly installments, during 
the remainder of his life, a sum equal to such proportion of the salary received 
by such judge at the date of such retirement as the total of his aggregate years 
of service bears to the period of 30 years, to be paid in the same manner as the 
silary of such judge. 

The annuity for Chief Judge Nathan Cayton, who retired in February 1956, has 
heen computed as follows: 


Years of service, 29: 


2%o of Judge Cayton’s annual salary of $19,000___-._.____________ $18, 367 
Rie ee UU UIE, Carnet me aii kieenes 1, 367 
i Sr Rr eee ee en ee ee Te 17, 000 


Due to the requirement that within-grade salary advancements must be ab- 
sorbed by agencies, it is impossible to absorb any additional amount over the 
estimated lapses arising from turnover. 

The sum of $17,000 will provide an annual allotment to cover the retirement 
of Judge Cayton. 

Financial analysis: 12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims_____~ $17, 000 

Mr. Rapaut. We have an estimate of $424,000. Have you a state- 
ment you wish to make to the committee / 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Judge Watsu. The statement pertaining to the $424,000 which you 
just mentioned, our part of that amount is $407,000 divided into three 
separate items. 

First, an increased workload in the Central Violations Bureau. We 
are respectfully requesting your consideration for $19,600. 
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No. 2, the establishment of a Domestic Relations Branch, we are 
requesting an amount shown here of $375,150. 

The third itera is the retirement of Judge Scott, and we are re- 
questing, for your consideration, $12,250. 


REQUEST FOR CENTRAL VIOLATIONS BUREAU 


Mr. Ragpaut. Why wasn’t this item included in the regular bill? 
This is not a supplemental item by any means. 

Judge Watsu. It was not included in the original bill because it 
was a question of policy which had to be determined. At the time the 
Central Violations Bureau was created in August of 1954, the Man- 
agement Office of the District of Columbia came down to make a sur- 
vey and to approximate the number of tickets which would be proc- 
essed through Central Violations Bureau based on the number of 
tickets that the police department was issuing as of shortly before 
that period of time. 

The Central Violations Bureau was then inaugurated, and there has 
been an increase in the number of tickets issued, so that the survey 
made by the management office was correct so far as the number of 
employees doing the amount of work was concerned. 

However, at the time this budget was prepared for 1957 the man- 
agement oflice was making a restudy, and it was a question, first, 
whether the police department would stop issuing tickets, or at least 
diminish the issuance of tickets. 

The second one was that the court would arbitrarily strike off a 
backlog which existed in the tickets; and the third was that additional 
employees be retained in order to clear up the backlog and also to 
keep current. 

The survey has indicated there are six persons needed in order to 
keep the Central Violations Bureau current, and for that reason we 
are requesting 

Mr. Rasaut. The fact you had this number of tickets before and 
estimated your number of tickets, what has that to do with the ques- 
tion as to why this is a supplemental item ? 

Judge Watsu. Policy was not determined until April of 1956— 
whether we were to cancel the tickets or whether the police depart- 
ment would decrease the issuance of tickets. That was the reason 
it was not brought to your attention at that time. 

Mr. Rasaut. What period is this for? 

Judge Watsu. The entire period of 1957. 

Mr. Rasavut. The full year? 

Judge WausH. Mr. Chairman, I might review so we are both in 
accord. The record of the Central Violations Bureau indicates in 
the year 1954, that was August since that was the month it started 
in, there were 110,203 tickets issued, and 74,141 tickets processed, with 
a backlog of 36,062. 

There was a total of 297,607 tickets issued, and there were 250,470 
tickets processed, and there was a backlog of 47,137. 

There were approximately 17 temporary persons assigned during 
March through June of that year in order to catch up with the backlog. 
There were also about 6,000 warrents withdrawn during this period. 

We are not in healthy condition in order to keep current with the 
tickets that are coming in at the present time. 
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During the January to May period of this year 148,205 tickets 
were issued and 107,560 tickets processed. 

We have temporary employees presently working on that backlog. 

The record indicates that that particular office had 72,963 tickets 
paid in 1954, for a total of $257,244, and during the year 1955 there 
were 211,788 tickets paid for a total of $768,113, and so far this year, 
up to May, it is 104,498 tickets paid for $365,480. 

Mr. Ranaut. Where did you get the funds for the 15 temporary 
employees ¢ 

Judge Watsu. It is my recollection, and I stand to be corrected, we 
testified before the committee and I believe it came from jury funds. 

Mr. Bramuaty. The first thing we did was to ask for a supple- 
mental appropriation to employ 15 people for 3 months to try to 
catch up that backlog. At first I believe the budget officer, or the 
Commissioners, were of a mind to ask for a supplemental for that 
purpose. 

Then in going over our accounts at the time, they said they felt that 
since we had not expended as much jury funds as we had anticipated, 
there was enough there to cover it. 

Rather than come up here for a supplemental they said it would 
be better to take it from jury funds, and that is where it came from. 
It was a reapportionment. 

Mr. Ragsaut. How much did it amount to? 

Mr. Bramuaty. $12,200. As a matter of interest incidental to 
this, we have collected about $35,000 more during this past 5 months 
than we did last year in the same period. 

Mr. Raravr. We are not complaining about the job but we didn’t 
know about the money. 

What about the $12,000? Did they take that out of the jury funds 
afterward ? 

Mr. Bramnau. That was in the fourth quarter, Mr. Chairman. 


We could tell then about how much we would have left in the jury 
fund. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Ranaut. If the request is approved what will these people 
use for desks, chairs, and so on ¢ 

Mr. Bramuatyt. We will attempt to obtain second-hand surplus 
property desks, and we do not anticipate any additional funds for 
that. 

Mr. Ranaut. How is it that these people can get surplus furniture 
and other departments request funds for furniture ? 

Mr. Lowe. I don’t know just why. We have over the last few 
years gotten large quantities of surplus furniture, but it has been 
diminishing sharply in recent months. 

Mr. Raravt. If they don’t get them what will they do? 

Judge Watsu. We have a number of employees working in the 
jury-room space, space created for the jury room, with desks already 
in it. 

Mr. BraMHA.t. We have in the 2 buildings in the basement a sur- 
plus of some old desks that we have had on hand just for emergencies, 
probably enough to take care of a small number of people 5 or 6. I 
do not think that will be a problem to us. 
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INCOME OF CENTRAL VIOLATIONS BUREAU 


Mr. Rasaut. What was the total income to date in fiscal year 1956 
in your Bureau ? 

Judge Watsu. $735,491 in the Central Violations Bureau. 

Mr. Rapavut. How does that compare to a year ago? 

Mr. Bramua.u. That is for 11 months. 

Judge Watsn. The information which I have, Mr. Chairman, is 
that it should run approximately $100,000 more for the year. 

This backlog we are talking about has revenue connected with it if 
we dispose of it. 

Mr. Ranaut. What is the estimate for 1957 as to revenues? 

Judge Watsu. For the Central Violations Bureau ? 

Mr. Rapavt. Yes. 

Judge Watsu. That would all depend on how well the citizens do 
not violate parking regulations, Mr. Chairman. We are hoping they 
will discontinue, but it is actually increasing. 

I believe there are approximately eight new policemen assigned to 
parking, and there are more parking meters put in, so that the prob- 
lem is increasing rather than decreasing so far as our records indicate. 

Mr. Ranaut. The revenues will go up, then? 

Judge Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasaut. We would like to have some estimate of what you 
think it would be if this request of yours were approved. 

Mr. Bramna. I would make just a rough guess, and if it continues 
at the same rate it has been continuing receipts should be somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $850,000 to $900,000 for this coming year. 
We think it will be at least around $100,000 more than last year, and 
that was somewhere in the neighborhood of $775,000. We think it 
will be about $875,000. 

Mr. Razpavut. What is your base appropriation for the Bureau now? 

Judge Watsu. $76,264, I believe. 


PROCEDURE INVOLVED IN PROCESSING A TICKET 


Mr. Rasavut. You might tell us at this time what is the procedure 
in handling one ticket. 

Judge Warsu. There are four parts to the ticket. The information 
is contained on the ticket itself as to violations, where the violation hap- 
pened, and so on. 

One is left on the automobile. One is kept by the police officer. One 
is sent to the Police Department, Central Violations Bureau. That 
person will make payment by mail or personally at Fifth and E 
Streets NW. 

If he does not make payment, I believe it is within 72 hours, then 
these persons in the Central Violations Bureau can look up the num- 
ber and notify him. He is given sufficient time then to answer it. 

Then if he does not answer a warrant must be drawn and issued, 
and that person is brought into court. 

Mr. Razavut. Your average workload seems to be about 60 tickets per 
day per employee. 

Judge Wausu. It is about 15,000 per annum per employee. 

Mr. Natcuer. How many new employees would be put to work if 
the amount requested of $424,000 is approved by this committee? 
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Judge Wausu. There would be 34 and 6. 

Mr. Narcnuer. 407 

Judge Warsn. Yes. 

Mr. Narcuer. In addition you would have three new municipal 
judges? 

Judge Watsu. Yes, sir. 


REQUEST FOR DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT 


Mr. Ranavr. Domestic relations court. The amount set forth is 
$375,150. 

What is the status of the judgeship appointments? 

Judge Warsn. There are no appointments at this time. 

Mr. Ranaut. Who appoints? 

Judge Warsi. The President, confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. RaBavur. How soon do you expect this? 

Judge Watsn. Yesterday. It is imminent. 

Mr. Rapavut. Any time? 

Judge Watsu. Yes, sir. There has been a rumor story, which is 
indicative that something is being done, naming the persons. 


NUMBER OF SUPPORTING POSITIONS 


Mr. Ranaut. 1 note you are requesting 31 supporting positions. 
Would you compare this with other courts in the District ¢ 

Judge Waxsu. Mr. Chairman, as you know, the domestic relations 
court was transferred by an act of Congress known as Public Law 
i86, and it was approved by the President on April 11, 1956. 

The domestic-relations matters always have been attended to in the 
jurisdiction of the United States District Courts of the District of 
Columbia. 

The matter has come before the Congress on numerous occasions in 
the past 3or4 years. This year the House, in April 1, I believe, passed 
S. 1289 into law transferring this jur isdiction ov er to munic ipal court. 

There is no experience in ‘the munic ipal court in handling domestic- 
relations matters. For that reason we felt it was proper not only to 
write district courts in the United States for any suggestions they 
had to offer, but also to deal with the administrative assistant to the 
Chief Judge, Bolitha J. Laws, and I have a letter I would request 
permission to read at this time pertaining to the employees needed in 

carrying on the domestic-relations work in the municipal court. 

Mr. Ranaut. Where is this letter from ? 

Judge Watsu. From Chief Judge Bolitha J. Laws, the Chief Judge 
formerly responsible for the administration of the domestic-relations 
cases. 

Mr. Rapavt. All right. 

Judge Wauisu. I will insert it in the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


Untrep STATES District CouRT FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
June 8, 1956. 
Hon. Leonarp P. WALSH, 
Chief Judge, the Municipal Court for the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear CHIEF JUDGE WALSH: In response to your request for an expression of 
opinion of your estimate of personnel requirements in connection with establish- 
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ment of a domestie relations branch in the municipal court for the District of 
Columbia, pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 486 of the 84th Congress, 
approved April 11, 1956, I have considered your statement dated April 27, 1956, 
in which your budget requirements are set out. 

The estimates of numbers of personnel required to staff a domestic relations 
branch were coordinated between the clerk of your court and my administrative 
assistant. The numbers of personnel indicated represent the most accurate esti- 
mate possible by the heads of the departments concerned, based upon time ex- 
pended by various personnel in functions connected with domestic-relations 
jurisdiction in this court. 

The estimates are based on the experience gained over a number of years and 
I believed the functions performed in this court in domestic-relations matters 
ean be adequately and effectively continued in the domestic relations branch of 
your court with provision for this additional personnel. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Boruitrna J. Laws. 


ADDITIONAL COURTROOMS AND CHAMBERS 


Mr. Rasavur. You are providing two courtrooms and chambers. 
Where is the third courtroom and chamber ? 

Judge Watsu. We have at the present time 14 finished courtrooms 
in the municipal court between Fourth and Fifth and E and F Streets 
NW. There are two spaces that never were finished when the build- 
ing was constructed, and there are two chambers that never were 
finished when the building was constructed. 

We are requesting that they be finished as courtrooms and finished 
as judges’ chambers, and it will give us 16 courtrooms and we have 
16 judges. 

_ Actually we have a tax court for the District there at the present 
time. 


RETIREMENT OF JUDGE SCOTT 


Mr. Rapaut. Retirement of Judge Scott, $12,500. Has he retired # 

Judge Watsu. He has not retired because Congress has not con- 
firmed his successor, Austin Fickling, who has been appointed by the 
President. He is awaiting confirmation. Judge Scott will leave. 

Mr. Razavut. What is the personal turnover rate of personnel in 
the municipal court ¢ 

Mr. Bramua... I have no current figures on that. I will supply 
them to you. 

Mr. Ragaut. All right. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 














1955 fiscal 1956 fiscal 
year year 
Number of separations in permanent positions_-___._-........----..---.------ 24 | 21 
Percentage of separations compared with total personnel___..............__-- 18 | 16 





Most of the turnover is in lower grade positions. Of the 24 separations in 
1955, 18 were in grade GS-4 or under. Of the 21 separations in 1956, 17 were 
in grade GS-4 or under. Four of these employees served in the grade from 
which separated for half a year or less, 7 for 1 year, 7 for 2 years, 1 for 3 years, 
1 for 4 years, and 1 for 10 years, or an average of 1.9 years for all employees 
separated during 1956. 
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RETIREMENT OF JUDGE CAYTON 


Mr. Rapaut. What about the retirement of Judge Cayton? 

Judge WatsH. That is not in our court, Mr. Chairman. Judge Rover 
was appointed in his place. 

Mr. Rapavr. Explein the deduction of $1,367. 

Mr. Herman. There can be absorbed $1,300 toward the cost of the 
judges’ retirement. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Fray, June 8, 1956. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 
WITNESSES 


MILLARD H. SUTTON, FIRE CHIEF 

A. J. PATRICK, BATTALION FIRE CHIEF, FISCAL OFFICER 

SCHUYLER LOWE, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

ARCHIE HUTSON, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 

ROBERT E. McLAUGHLIN, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 

BRIG. GEN. THOMAS A. LANE, ENGINEER COMMISSIONER 


CapIraL OuTLAY 


Mr. Ranaut. We now come to consideration of the request for the 
Fire Department. We have with us at this time Chief Sutton, and 
his fiscal officer, Chief A. J. Patrick. 

Mr. Fowter. Mr. Chairman, this is Chief Millard H. Sutton, the 
Chief of the Fire Department, and his assistant, Chief Patrick, the 
fiscal officer. This request will be found on page 37 of the justifica- 
tions. We ask that those pages be submitted for the record, sir. 

Mr. Razavut. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1957, for Fire Department________ $315, 000 
Summary of increases: 

(a) Parchase of new fireboat................................. 100, 000 

(b) Site, new repair shop and engine house No. 7_--------------- 215, 000 

Total_____ EAST, Se Ss EA SE NSN nee Ee 315, 000 





(a) Purchase new fireboat, $100,000.—The present vessel used as a fireboat was 
built in 1944 and designated surplus by the United States Navy and transferred to 
the District in 1946. It is an all-wooden vessel of 400 tons’ displacement, having a 
leingth of 110 feet, a beam of 27 feet, and a draft of 1314 feet. Primarily, it 
provides tire protection for all property on the more than 48 miles of District 
waterfront. It also provides maritime rescue and pumping assistance to the 1,975 
craft using the harbor facilities. After its biennial inspection, the Superintend- 
ent of the Naval Gun Factory advised that inspection revealed rotted planking 
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below deck and that the estimated cost of hull structural work required to re- 
pair the vessel would be $61,400. Because of its size and draft, the boat is lim- 
ited in movement to the narrow channel of the Potomac River. One inch of 
ice immobilizes this wooden-hull vessel. Its type of construction precludes 
adaptation to ice breaking. In the light of the expensive repairs required and the 
inadequacies cited, it is requested that the boat be replaced with a smaller craft 
having a steel hull and lower above-water structure. Through design, it is con- 
templated reducing the number of operating positions from 6 to 5, thereby elim- 
inating 3 positions from the uniformed force. In this way it is estimated that the 
savings in personnel will amortize the cost of the boat in little more than 8 
years. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECT SCHEDULE 


(b) Department: Fire Department. 

Project site: Site, new repair shop and engine house 7. 
Location : First and Half Streets, K and L Streets SW. 
Description : Approximately 275 by 230 feet. 

Date submitted : June 1953. 

Project No. : 8-5. 

Fund : General fund. 

Public works program: Yes. 

Year planned : 1957. 

Substitute program : No. 
































Funds Requested | Balance | Percentage 
Estimated | available in 1957 needed to | of comple- 
cost to date budget complete | tion with 
1957 budget 
ee a eee eee: $215, 000 None $215, 000 None 100 
Plans and specifications --._-__-.--._..--.-- 36, 000 $16, 000 None $20, 000 44 
_ |) ER 864, 000 None None 864, 000 0 
Furniture and equipment. -_--..-..---.--- ee. a ee eee a 
Preliminary survey ------ oS A eee S ei ee IEE: DENS, SSe : 
| a Seacsteidianetnnniaent 1, 115, 000 16, 000 215, 000 884, 000 21 
Estimated increase in operating expenses 
1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
ee Tem goe None None None None None 
Other operating costs_..................--- None None None None None 




















(b) Site, new repair shop and engine house No. 7, $215,000.—The Fire De- 
partment repairs and maintains its fire apparatus, tools, and appliances in a shop 
built in 1913. Designed and constructed at the time of horse-drawn apparatus, 
the structure is now inadequate in capacity as well as obsolete in facilities. A 
new repair shop was justified before the Joint Subcommittee on Fiscal Affairs of 
the House and Senate in January 1954. This project was subsequently ap- 
proved and included in the public works program for the District of Columbia. A 
survey of property owned by the District government was made but due to the 
size of the site needed (more than 50,000 square feet), none was available. A 
site in the area of the Southwest redevelopment program was therefore se- 
lected. It is understood that, as the result of this project, the District of Co- 
lumbia will receive a credit of $278,750 toward its share of the cost of the 
Southwest redevelopment program. 


Mr. Rasavrt. This is an estimate for $315,000. Chief Sutton, do 
you have a statement that you wish to make to the committee? 


Fire Chief Surron. Yes, sir; I have a statement here that I wish to 
place in the record. 


Mr. Razavt. All right; you may proceed. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Fire Chief Surron. I believe that the written justification ade- 
quately describes the fireboat, its condition and its deficiencies. I 
would like to add, however, that the estimated cost of repairs, $61,400, 
is only for work necessary to eliminate conditions apparent at the time 
of inspection. It does not provide for any possible additional work 
that may be required when the lower guard and the metal ice sheath- 
ing are removed, 

Insofar as the new repair shop is concerned, I strongly urge pur- 
chase of the site as the first step in securing a new shop for the De- 
partment so that needed fire apparatus can be repaired and restored 
\o active firefighting service without undue delay. 


REQUEST FOR NEW FIREBOAT 


Mr. Rapavt. | note that there is a request in the amount of $100,000 
for a new fireboat. 

Fire Chief Surron. That is correct. 

Mr. Rapavt. Is this estimate of the cost based on a new boat? 

Fice Chief Sutton. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I took a trip to Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently, and saw their boat over there, which is approximately 
65 feet long. It has a steel hull, twin screw propulsion and four 1,500 
gallon per minute pumps. Here isa picture of our present boat which 
think you have seen. 

Mr. Ragsavut. Yes; I saw it. 

Fire Chief Surron. It is a wooden boat given to us by the Federal 
Government. It came from Norfolk where it was used as a tug. 

Mr. Rapavut. Do we not have any boat in the Government service 
now that you can secure ? 

_ Chief Surron. We have tried, sir, but we have not been suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Ranaut. The estimate, then, is arrived at by your having been 
to see this boat in Ohio? 

Fire Chief Surron. Yes. I also inspected one in Philadelphia as 
well as in Detroit. 

Mr. Rapaut. How much does a boat like this cost ? 

Fire Chief Surron. I think that boat there ran around about 
$70,000, if Iam not mistaken. I believe that information is contained 
on the back of the picture there, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Raravt. The figure here is $57,000. 

Fire Chief Surron. Well, of course, that boat, when they built it, 
consisted of nothing but the hull and engines. None of the turret types 
were on it and none of the water manifolds. It was almost, what you 
might say, a shell. 

Mr. Rasaut. How much money has been spent on the fireboat to 
date for repairs? 

Fire Chief Surron. The only money we have spent on its actually 
has been for paint jobs, and a little sheating. However, I did not go 
any further in repairs after the United States Navy Yard gave me 
an estimate of $61,000. I could not see sending any good money after 
bad. Not knowing what was going to be on the other side, or below 
the waterline, I sheathed this all up, and this is the condition of the 
boat that we are using at the present time. 
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NUMBER OF FIRES ATTENDED 


Mr. Rasavr. What has been the number of fires in the District in 
which the fireboat has actually been used ? 

Fire Chief Surron. Mr. Chairman, records are available. I can go 
all the way back to 1936, and bring the information up until the 
present date. I will leave a copy of this information here with you. 

Mr. Razavut. Do you have the totals on it? 

Fire Chief Surron. No, sir. It is information presented on a day- 
to-day basis, based upon the fireboat’s log. 

Mr. Razavt. Do you have the information for the last 5 years? 

Fire Chief Surron. Yes, sir; do you mean in total ? 

Mr. Rasaur. No; I mean the use of the fireboat during the last 5 
years. 

Fire Chief Surron. Yes, sir; starting in 1950 or 1951, either one. 

Mr. Rasacr. Yes. 

Fire Chief Surron. The boat does other work besides fire service. 
It does salvage work such as pumping out of yachts and barges. It is 
not used solely for fire fighting. 

Mr. Ranaut. Is there a charge made for that other service? 

Fire Chief Surron. No, sir; we never charge for it. We consider it 
an emergency where possibly life is in danger. We consider that one 
of our jobs. 

Mr. Rasaut. Does the Police Department have harbor craft for 
rescue work? 

Fire Chief Surron. Yes, sir, they do; but they do not have the 
facilities that we have for siphoning. 

Mr. Rasavr. How many people run this boat ? 

Fire Chief Surron. At the present time it runs with six. I was 
going to say, Mr. Chairman, in this justification for a new boat, I 
think possibly that in approximately about 8 years we can almost pay 
for it, because by having a smaller boat we can cut down on personnel 
and upkeep of the boat. We also have to consider, Mr. Chairman, the 
fact that the bridges are now closed and the present boat cannot get 
under them. 

Mr. Rasavut. Would you drop the positions or would you just trans- 
fer them to another place in the Department ? 

Fire Chief Surron. I do not think there is any necessity to drop 
positions. We would transfer the extra personnel. 

Mr. Rapavut. What horsepower is that boat which you looked at? 

Fire Chief Surron. It will run around about—are you speaking of 
the boat in Cleveland? 

Mr. Rapavt. Yes, sir. 

Fire Chief Sutton. I think the horsepower is around 20,000. 

Mr. Razaut. What is that? Twenty thousand? 

Fire Chief Surron. We have that information on the back of the 
picture there. 

Our proposed boat would have a beam of around 16 feet, and a 
draft of about 6 feet, with an overall length of 60 to 65 feet. The 
hull to be of steel and be able to go through about 4 inches of ice. 
It would be diesel powered, with pilot-house control. It would have 
6.000 gallons per minute pumps, and about twelve 3.5-inch outlets. 
The stack with the pipe on it could be raised and lowered so that we 
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would be able to go underneath any bridge. We would want a reel 
to carry about 1,000 feet of 2.5-inch hose. The outside of the boat 
would be treated so that any wooden parts would not catch fire. 

Mr. Rasavut. That information does not give the horsepower; does 
it? 

Fire Chief Surron. No wonder you looked at me and frowned. 
Did I say 20,000 horsepower ? 

Mr. Rapaut. Yes. 

Fire Chief Surron. It should be 200 horsepower, each. The boat 
was built in 1954, for approximately $57,000. It has a 16-foot beam, 
a 4-foot 6-inch draft. It is 65 feet overall with a hull of steel. It has 
twin engines of 200 horsepower each. and pumps around 6,000 gal- 
lons. It has a speed of approximately 14 miles an hour. 

Baltimore has something similar to this, but their boat runs 103 
feet, with a 7-foot draft, and a 21-foot beam. Philadelphia’s boat 
runs 79 feet. 

Mr. Rapavr. All right. Mr. Sutton, we will place into the record 
the information which you have compiled with reference to the fire- 
boat at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Operating cost of fireboat, 1986-55 





























Year | Personal Other Total | Year Personal Other | Total 
services | | services 
inline | ---—__ —— | -__----—__- es ee: = 
BE cose $52, 660. 00 $6, 342. 00 $59, 003.00 |} 1946.....-...- $74, 176.56 | $7,329.55 $81, 506. 11 
|: SRR 52, 660. 00 4, 699. 36 57, 359. 36 |} 1947_.-....... 84, 019. 50 5, 590.69 | 89, 610.19 
SERS 52, 660. 00 6, 358. 47 59,018.47 || 1948......___- | 84,019. 50 5,915.46 | 89, 934. 96 
| eae 52, 660. 00 8, 600. 59 61, 260. 59 i 7a | 92, 573. 10 8,073.64 | 100, 646. 74 
et Bee 52, 660. 00 5,306.06 | 57, 966.06 || 1950....-____- 92, 573. 10 8, 842.26 | 101,415.36 
=e 52, 660.00 | 5, 657.04 58, 317.04 |} 1951_...._.-- 72, 957. 83 7,468.07 | 80, 425. 90 
SERRE 56, 260. 00 | 5, 530.53 | 61, 790. 53 || 1952.....-.-.- 80,837.32 | 13,176. 44 94, 013. 76 
| Rae 59, 860. 00 7, 170. 99 67, 030. 99 |} 1063.......... | 80, 837. 32 8, 816. 79 89, 654. 11 
(| | oe 59, 860.00 | 6, 583. 99 | 66, 443.99 || 1954.......... 91, 843. 00 7, 577.00 99, 420. 00 
| a 62, 220. 00 | 15, 898. 47 | 78, 118. 47 || 1955.........- 91, 843. 00 13, 910. 14 105, 753. 14 
| 














NoTE.— Above based’on fiscal records and other available sources of information. 


Fireboat responses to fires, 1936-55 


Jan. 23, 19386_-_--. Maine Ave. and N St. SW.—U. S. Government property. 
Feb. 21, 19386____. Foot of 11th St. SW.—fire in hold of tug. 

May 9, 1936_____ 3d alarm on box 732. 

July 8, 19386_____ . Off Hains Point—explosion U. S. engineer’s Auwria. 

Aug. 5, 1986_____ Off Hains Point—fire in 40-foot boat. 

Oct. 31, 1986____- Fire in cabin cruiser in front of Capitol Yacht Club. 

Jan. 1,1937_____. Launch on fire in midstream. 

Mar. 12, 1937____ 3d alarm on box 528. 

July 18, 1937__.__. Motorboat on fire. 

Oct. 26, 1937____. Yacht on fire at Gregory’s Boat Yard. 

Jan. 28, 1938____. Potomac River Line building on fire. 

Feb. 22,1938___.. Wilson Line pier on fire. 

Sept. 1, 1988____- National Guard pier on fire at Maine Ave. and O St. SW. 
Sept. 29, 1988__._. Box 439—fire in launch. 

Dec. 16, 1938____. Fire on Potomac River Line wharf, 7th and K Sts. SW. 
Feb. 19, 1939_.__. Pennsylvania R. R. bridge (Anacostia River) on fire. 
Dec. 10, 1939____. Trash on fire at Harbor Police wharf. 

July 26,1940____ Explosion and fire in cabin cruiser off Hains Point. 

Sept. 18, 1940___._ Boat on fire in Georgetown Channel. 

Jan. 9, 1941_____. Fire involving Coast Artillery garage and machine shop, Maine 


Ave. and O St. SW. 
Mar. 13, 1941___. Shed fire at 6th and Maine Ave SW. 
May 5,1941____ .. Fireboat to assist on box 427. 
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Fireboat responses to fires, 1936-55—Continued 


May 23, 1942____ 
Feb. 2, 1948___- 
June 7, 1943___- 
Nov. 9, 1943__-. 
Dec. 1, 1943___-. 
April 17, 1944__. 
June 24, 1944__. 
July 22, 1944___. 
Oct 27, 1944___. 
Dee. 21, 1944... 
Sept. 138, 1945_ 
Dec. 9, 1945___- 


July 28, 1946__- 
Aug. 1, 1946__-_- 
Nov. 23, 1946__. 
Jan. 21, 1948___ 
Aug. 25, 1948___. 
Oct. 39, 1948__-. 
Nov. 22, 1948___ 
Feb. 13, 1949___. 
Feb. 14, 1949__- 
Mar. 14, 1949__. 
Apr. 16, 1949____ 
June 22, 1949___. 
June 24, 1949___- 
July 10, 1947____ 
Sept. 30, 1950--_ 
Nov. 3, 1950_-__ 
Nov. 9, 1950_--_ 
Feb. 25, 1951_-_ 
June 23, 1951_-- 
Aug. 24, 1951_-- 
Oct. 13, 1951_-_-_ 
Nov. 18, 1951_-_ 


Nov. 21, 1951--- 
Apr. 20, 1952_-- 
Oct. 2, 1952... 
Dec. 4, 1952_-_. 
Jan. 16, 1953--- 
May 28, 1953__-_ 
July 9, 1953_--- 
Sept. 17, 1953_-_ 
Apr. 4, 1954___- 
May 19, 1954___-_ 
July 16, 1954_-_ 
Sept. 10, 1955__. 
Sept. 16, 1955_-_ 
Oct. 19, 1955_-. 


Cruiser on fire at Corinthian Yacht Club. 

Fire at 619 Maine Ave. SW. 

Fire at 651 Maine Ave. SW. 

Fire at box 454. 

SS. Francis Scott Key on fire at foot of O St. SW. 
Box and 2d alarm on box 442. 

Fire at 655 Maine Ave. SW. 

Fire on yacht Gleam. 

Fire at 619 Maine Ave. SW. 

Fire at 643 Maine Ave. SW. 

6th and Maine Ave. SW.—fire. 
2d alarm on box 439. 

Fire at fireboat pier. 

Maine Ave. between M and N Sts. SW.—fire. 

Oil burner on fire at 669 Maine Ave. SW. 
Yacht on fire at 800 Maine Ave. SW. 

Fire around motor at 6th and Maine Ave. SW. 
Fireboat to assist on box 724. 

Sloop on fire at Maine Ave. and 6th St. SW. 
3d alarm on box 935. 

Rescue and boat on fire at 900 block Maine Ave. SW. 
Pilings on fire in 600 block of Maine Ave. SW. 
To assist on box 5161. 
5th alarm on box 322. 

Trees on fire at Haines Point. 

Fire on yacht M. 8. Wandcrer. 

Motor launch on fire at 14th St. Bridge. 

Boat on fire at Mayflower Boat Wharf. 

soat on fire at 820 Maine Ave. SW. 

Yacht Old Timer on fire at 1020 Maine Ave. SW. 

Yacht on fire at 14th and Water Sts. SE. 
4th alarm on box 416. 

Naval Research Labs. 

Yacht exploded and on fire at Corinthian Yacht Club. 
Fire on cruiser Trail at 550 Maine Ave., SW. 
Fire on pier 4. 
Responded to fire, box 429. 
Boat on fire at 1300 Maine Ave., SW. 
Cabin cruiser exploded and on fire at 800 Maine Ave., SW. 
Supplied water at Robinson’s Warehouse fire, Alexandria, Va. 
Explosion and fire in cabin cruiser in Washington Channel. 
Warehouse fire in Alexandria, Va. 
Abandoned barge on fire near Alexandria, Va. 
Fire in Engineer’s Office, 550 Maine Ave., SW. 
Fire in Jensen’s Boatyard. 
Yacht Colleen on fire. 
Fire in rear of 930 Maine Ave., SW. 
Fire at Pepco plant. 
Fire between beams of wharf at 450 Maine Ave., SW. 
Wooden dredging barge derrick in Potomac River—fire. 
Fire in 65-foot yacht beached near Blue Plains. 

Fire on dredge near Braddock power plant. 

Fire on Coast Artillery wharf, 450 Maine Ave., SW. 
Fire in wood planking of Coast Artillery wharf. 
Boat explosion at 1300 Maine Ave., SW. 

3oat on fire at Capitol Yacht Club. 
Boat on fire on Maine Ave., between 12th and 14th St., SW. 





“Savings on potential fire losses” would necessarily have to be developed 
from data based on estimated value of property in terms of present and past 
values, and the conclusions arrived at through consideration of construction 
and design of structures involved and the hazard potential of the area affected. 
The impact of fire on the city’s health, welfare, and security would also have 
to be considered. 

It is believed that any opinion so reached would be of questionable value and 
subject to dispute. Therefore, none is submitted. 











Nov. 24, 1935___. To tow a grounded 3-masted schooner out in channel. 
Dee. 26, 19385__._. Break ice in District’s channel. 
Dec. 27, 1935__-- Do. 
Dec. 30, 1935__-- Do. 
Le ee Do. 
Jan. 6, 19686...... Do. 
Jan. 8, 1986____- Pump out sinking boat in Gregory’s Boat Yard. 
Jan. 9, 1936__--_- Break ice in District’s channel. 
Jan, 22, 1986__._. Rescue lady from sinking 30-foot launch. 
Jan, 23, 1986___. U. S. Government property on fire at Maine Ave. and N §8t. 
Sw. 
Jan, 25, 1986__._. Break ice in District’s channel. 
Jan. 26, 1936____ Do. 
Jan. 27, 1936____ Do. 
Jan. 28, 1986__-. Do. 
iS Se Do. 
Jan. 29, 1986___- Do. 
Jan. 30, 1936___-_ Do. 
| eee Do. 
Jan, 31, 1936____ Do. 
i eee Do. 
Feb. 1, 1936_.__- Do. 
Feb, 2, 1938...... Do. 
Feb. 3, 19386__-_- Do. 
Feb. 4, 1936__--_- Do. 
Feb. 5, 1936_._-- Do. 
Feb. 6, 1986_____ Do. 
Feb. 7, 1986_-.-- Do. 
Feb. 8, 1936___-- Do. 
Feb. 9, 1986____- Do. 
Feb. 10, 1936___- Do. 
Feb. 11, 1936____ Do. 
Feb. 12, 1936___- Do. 
Feb. 13, 1936___- Do. 
Feb. 14, 1936___- Do. 
Feb. 15, 19386__-- Do. 
Feb. 17, 1936___. Pump out sinking boat at Wilson Line dock. 
Do________. Assist tug and three barges caught in ice. 
Feb. 18, 1986_._._. Break ice in District’s channel. 
Feb. 19, 1936___- Do. 
Feb. 20, 1936__-__ Pump out sinking boat. 
ee Break ice in District’s channel. 
Feb. 21, 1936____ Fire in tug at foot of 11th St. SW. 
Ss Break ice in District’s channel. 
Feb. 22, 1936___- Do. 
Feb, 23, 1986___- Do. 
Feb. 24, 1936__-_- Do. 
Feb. 25, 19386___- Do. 
Feb. 27, 1936__-_- Do. 
Feb. 27, 1936____ To free 2 tugs, police boat and a barge. 
Mar. 2, 1936__.. Pump out sinking boat at foot of V Street SW. 


Mar. 
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Fireboat responses to fires, 1936-55—Continued 


3, 1936___- Do. 


Mar. 8, 1936__--. Rescue man from sinking launch. 

Mar. 18, 1936___. Free boat at foot of G Street SW. 

Apr. 25, 19386... Assist disabled tug and 2 scows. 

May 9, 1936__.__ Responded on 3d alarm on box 732. 

July 3, 1986___._ Assist SS Southland. 

July 8, 1936_._._. Explosion in U. S. Engineer’s Auria. 

Aug. 5, 1986___. Fire in 40-foot boat. 

Aug. 15, 1986... Assist SS Southland. 

Oct. 31, 1936___. Cabin cruiser on fire at Capitol Yacht Club. 
Dee, 24, 1936... Launch on fire in midstream. 

Jan, 1, 1937_.__. Raise sunken boat in Gregory’s Boat Yard. 
Mar. 12, 1937__. Responded on 3d alarm on box 528. 

July 18, 1987--. Motorboat on fire. 
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Fireboat responses to fires, 1936-55—Continued 


Sept. 4, 1937_--. 
Oct. 26, 1987___ 
Jan, 28, 1938____ 
Feb. 13, 1938__- 
Feb. 22, 1938_.- 
July 2, 1938__.. 
July 30, 1938__- 
Aug. 10, 1938_-- 
Aug. 19, 1938__- 
Sept. 1, 1938_-- 
Sept. 29, 1988_-. 

OS a 
Dec. 16, 1988_--. 
Dec. 31, 1938__- 
Jan. 27, 1939__-. 
Jan. 29, 1939__-- 
Feb. 10, 19389_-- 
Feb. 19, 1939_-- 
Mar. 26, 1939__- 
June 4, 1939__-. 
June 24, 1939__- 
June 28, 1939_-- 
July 20, 1939__- 
July 25, 1939____ 
Aug. 7, 1939__-- 
Dec. 10, 1939_-- 
Dec. 30, 1939. - 
Jan, 1940____. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 22, 
Jan. 23, 
Jan. 24, 

Do 
Jan. 25, 
Jan, 26, 


1940_--- 
1940_... 
1940___ 
1940___ 
1940___ 
1940__- 
1940___ 
1940__- 
1940__- 
1940___ 
1940___ 
1940__- 


9, 
10, 
11, 
12, 
13, 
16, 
20, 
21, 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


29, 
30, 
31, 
1, 1940___- 
2, 1940____ 
3, 1940____ 
4, 1940____ 
Feb. 5, 1940_-__ 
Feb. 6, 1940____ 
Feb. 7, 1940___- 

1 a een 
Feb. 8, 1940... 
Do 


Feb. 29, 1940__- 
Mar. 27, 1940___ 
May 21, 1940___ 
June 28, 1940__- 


Turn Norfolk and Washington boat around in channel. 
Yacht on fire at Gregory’s Boat Yard. 
Fire in building of Potomac River Line. 
Pump out sinking barge. 
Fire at Wilson Line pier. 
SS Southland in channel. 
Assist SS Southland in channel. 
Help close Highway Bridge. 
Pump out 50-foot boat at Eastern Power Boat Club. 
Piling on fire at National Guard pier. 
Fire in launch Panchaz. 
Pumped out sinking boat at foot of 9th Street SW. 
Fire on Potomac River Line wharf. 
Pump out sinking boat at 7th and K Streets SW. 
Pump out sinking boat at Eastern Power Boat Club. 
Break ice. 
Pump out sinking baat at 13th and Maine Avenue SW. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Bridge, Anacostia River, on fire. 
Refloat grounded yacht in Georgetown Channel. 
Pump out sinking boat at flood gates. 
Pump out motor sailboat and tow to wharf. 
Pump out 34-foot motorboat. 
Pump out sinking houseboat. 
Do. 
Pump out cabin cruiser at engineer’s wharf. 
Fire on Harbor Police wharf. 
Pump out sinking cabin cruiser in Washington Channel. 
Pump out sinking Super Concrete motorboat. 
Pump out sinking boat in Gregory’s Boat Yard. 
Break ice in District’s channel. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Pump out boat at Wilson Line dock. 
Free tug and barge from ice. 
Break ice in District’s channel. 
Free barges from ice in Georgetown Channel. 
Break ice in District’s channel. 
Do. 
Pump out sinking boat near Army War College. 
Break ice and clear incinerator plant wharf. 
Do. 
Pump out sinking boat in Gregory’s Boat Yard. 
Break ice and clear incinerator plant wharf. 
Do. 
Break ice. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Pump out boat in Washington Channel. 
Break ice. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pump out sinking boat at Naval Reserve wharf. 
Pump out sinking dredge at Belleview wharf. 
Pump out sinking boat at Maine Ave. and N St. SW. 
Pump out sinking yacht at Maine Ave. and O St. SW. 
Assist disabled Robert E. Lee. 























July 26, 1940___ 
Aug. 12, 1940__- 
Aug. 31, 1940___ 
Sept. 18, 1940___ 
Nov. 11, 1940___ 
Jan. 9, 1941___- 
Jan. 24, 1941___ 
Mar. 6, 1941____ 
Mar. 13, 1941__- 
Mar. 21, 1941___ 
May 5, 1941___-_ 
June 8, 1941____ 
SS Ses 
30, 1941___ 
31, 1941__- 
Aug. 15, 1941_-~- 
Aug. 17, 1941--- 
Oct. 24, 1941_-_- 


July 
July 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 9, 
May 


24, 1942__-. 


May 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 9, 
Sept. 25, 1942___ 
Sept. 27, 1942_-- 


29, 1942___. 
8, 1942____. 
9, 1942____. 
8, 1942___- 


Oct. 
Nov. 


23, 1942____ 
18, 1942___. 
Nov. 26, 1942__-. 
Dec. 20, 1942__-. 
Dee. 21, 1942___. 


Dec. 25, 1942___-_ 
Dec. 29, 1942 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 17, 1943___- 
Feb. 20, 1943___-. 
May 
June 7, 1943____- 
June 28, 1943__- 
July 21, 1943___. 
July 24, 1943___- 
Sept. 13, 1943___ 
Sept. 20, 1943___ 
Oct. 17, 1943__- 


28, 1943___- 
31, 1943__-. 
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Fireboat responses to fires, 1936-55—Continued 


‘xplosion and fire in cabin cruiser off Haines Point. 
Pump out sinking cabin cruiser near Engineers’ wharf. 
Assist SS. Southland. 
Burning boat in Georgetown Channel. 
Assist SS. District of Columbia. 
Pump out sinking cabin cruiser in Washington Channel. 
Fire involving Coast Artillery garage and shop. 
Pump out sinking boat at 600 Maine Ave. SW. 
Pump out sinking barge at 600 Maine Ave. SW. 
Shed on fire at 6th and Main Ave. SW. 
Pump out sinking piledriver barge. 
To assist on box 427. 
Cruiser on fire at Corinthian Yacht Club. 
Fire at 619 Maine Ave. SW. 
Pump out sinking boat in Washington Channel. 
Fire at 651 Maine Ave. SW. 
Pump out sinking barge at 6th and Maine Ave. SW. 
Pump out sinking cabin cruiser at 820 Maine Ave. SW. 
Assist in pumping out boat at 9th and Maine Ave. SW. 
Break ice in District’s channel. 

Do. 
Towed leaking moter boat to tish wharf. 
Pumped out sinking yacht at foot of 9th St. SW. 
Responded to box 454. 
Pumped out boat in Gregory's Boat Yard. 
Pumped out sinking pile driver at Standard Oil dock. 
Fire in SS Francis Scott Key. 


. Responded to box 442. 


Pumped out sinking barge at foot of South Capitol St. 
Fire at 655 Maine Ave. SW. 
Assist piledriver broken away from its mooring. 
Pumped out bilge water and gasoline from Coast Guard boat. 
Assisted disabled SS Robert E. Lee. 
Pumped out cruiser in Gregory’s Boat Yard. 
Pumped out sinking Coast Guard boat. 
Pumped out sinking yacht at Corinthian Yacht Club. 
Do. 
Pumped out sinking boat at Maine and 9th St. NW. 
Pumped out sinking Coast Guard boat. 
Special alarm to Norfolk & Washington wharf. 
Pumped out sinking boat at 9th and Maine Ave. SW. 
Pumped out boat at 11th and Maine Ave. SW. 
Pumped out boat on Virginia side of Shepherd’s Landing. 
Pumped out cabin cruiser at harbor police wharf. 
Break ice. 
Do. 
Pump out boat at Nash marine wharf. 
Assist grounded cargo boat at Alexandria, Va. 
Pump out sinking piledriver at municipal fish wharf. 
Pump out sinking cruiser at 900 Maine Ave. SW. 
Pump out sinking cabin cruiser at 800 Maine Ave. SW. 
Yacht on fire. 
Pump out sinking cabin cruiser at Capitol Yacht Club. 
Break ice in District’s channel. 
Pump out sinking 60-foot yacht. 
Pump out sinking cabin cruiser at 800 Maine Ave. SW. 
Fire at 619 Maine Ave. SW. 
Pump out sinking cabin cruiser at 820 Maine Ave. SW. 
Pump out sinking barge at Norfolk & Washington wharf. 
Pump out sinking boat at 820 Maine Ave. SW. 
Pump out 45-foot cabin cruiser at 900 Maine Ave. SW. 
Pump out sinking 36-foot cabin cruiser. 
Pump out 20-foot cabin cruiser at Eastern Power Boat Club. 


78170—56——30 
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Fireboat responses to fires, 1936-55—Continued 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


9, 1948____ 
| | Se 
18, 1943__- 
Dec. 20, 1943___ 
Dec. 24, 1943__- 
Dec. 25, 1943__- 
Jan. 5, 1944.___ 


Jan. 31, 1944... 
Feb. 28, 1944. _ 
Apr. 17, 1944___ 
May 8, 1944____. 
June 24, 1944___ 
July 22, 1944___. 
Sept. 12, 1944___ 
Oct. 14, 1944____ 
Oct. 27, 1944__-- 
Nov. 16, 1944___ 
Dec. 18, 1944___ 
Dec. 21, 1944___ 
Dee. 28, 1944___- 
Jan. 3, 1045... 
Jan. 13, 1945__- 
Jan. 19, 1945... 
Jan. 26, 1945__- 
Jan. 28, 1945___ 
Feb. 2, 1945___- 
Feb. 3, 1945_--- 
Feb. 4, 1945___- 
Feb. 5, 1945_--- 
Feb. 6, 1945__-- 
Apr. 26, 1945___ 
May 22, 1945__-. 
June 15, 1945__-_ 
June 21, 1945___ 
Aug. 12, 1945__ 
Aug. 26, 1945_-- 
Sept. 18, 1945_ 
Sept. 20, 1945__- 
Sept. 21, 1945___ 
Sept. 29, 1945___ 
Oct. 17, 1945... 
Nov. 18, 1945___ 
Dec. 9, 1945____ 
Dec. 17, 1945__- 
Dec. 20, 1945___ 
Dec, 23, 1945. -. 
Dec. 26, 1945____ 

ee SORE, 
Jan, 28, 1946____ 
Feb. 6, 1946_____ 
Feb. 27, 1946____ 
Mar. 5, 1946__--. 
May 24, 1946____ 
May 28, 1946____ 
June 18, 1946___. 
June 23, 1946___. 
June 29, 1946___. 
July 4, 1946_____ 
July 6, 1946____- 
July 28, 1946___- 
Aug. 1, 1946 _-__ 
Sept. 16, 1946__-. 
Sept. 30, 1946___ 
Nov. 23, 1946___- 


Fire at 643 Maine Ave. SW. 

Fire at 6th and Maine Ave. SW. 

Pump out 38-foot cabin cruiser. 

Pump out sinking 35-foot cruiser. 

Break ice in channel. 

Pump out 50-foot cabin cruiser at 820 Maine Ave. SW. 
Pump water from submerged boat. 

Pump out sinking 35-foot cabin cruiser. 

Assist Merchant Marine Ship Mariner. 
Pumped out boat in sinking condition. 
Responded to box 439. 

Pumped out sinking dredge. 

Fire next to quarters. 

Fire at Maine Ave. and M St. SW. 

Towed disabled boat to municipal fish wharf. 
Vump out sink Sea Scout boat. 

Fire at 669 Maine Ave. SW. 

Assist SS. Meteor. 

Assist police boat off seawall. 

Yacht on fire at 800 Maine Ave. SW. 

Pump out sinking cabin cruiser at 820 Maine Ave. SW. 
Break ice in District’s channel. 

Pump out 50-foot cabin cruiser. 

Break ice in Georgetown Channel. 

Break ice in Washington Channel. 

Break ice in District’s channel. 


Do. 
Moved houseboat caught on stringer. 
Assisted SS. American Seaman. 
Pumped out sinking cruiser at 6th and O Sts. SW. 
Pulled dredge off piling. 
Pump out sinking cabin cruiser at Washington Marina. 
Pulled sloop off rocks near Bolling Field. 
Fire at 6th and Maine Ave. SW. 
Pulled oil tanker stuck in mud. 
Pumped out sinking 45-foot Sea Scout boat. 
Washed floating gasoline from under piers. 
Assisted disabled SS. Meteor. 
Freed grounded sloop. 
To assist on box 724. 
Standby service while Coast Guard boats were taking on gas. 
Break ice in District’s channel. 
Do. 

Pump out sinking cruiser at 1300 Maine Ave. SW. 
Break ice in District’s channel. 

Do. 
Sloop on fire at Maine Ave. and 6th St. SW. 
Assist disabled Robert E. Lee. 
Responded on box 935. 
Pump out sinking Sea Scout boat. 
Pump out and pull off piling yacht at Ferry Boat landing. 
Pump out sinking 100-foot vessel. 
Pump out sinking barge caught on piling. 
Assist SS. American Mariner. 

Do. 

Do. 
Boat on fire and rescue at 900 block Maine Ave. SW. 
Piling on fire at 600 block of Maine Ave. SW. 
Pump out sinking cabin cruiser. 
Pump out sinking barge at Shepherd’s Landing. 
Responded to box 5161. 
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Dec. 1, 1946____- 
Feb. 20, 1947__-- 
July 17, 1947__-_- 


Sept. 19, 1947__ 
Sept. 22, 1947___ 
Nov. 4, 1947___-- 
Jan. 14, 1948____ 
Jan, 21, 1948____ 
Jan. 28, 1948____ 
Apr. 
May 6, 1948_____ 
June 14, 1948__- 
July 6, 1948___-- 
July 28, 1948__-. 
July 30, 1948___-. 
July 31, 1948__-- 
Aug. 25, 1948_--- 
sug. 31, 1948__-_- 
Sept. 16, 1948___ 
Oct. 17, 1948_--- 
Oct. 30, 194S__-- 
Nov. 21, 1948_--- 
Nov. 22, 1948_.-. 
Feb. 18, 1949__~- 
Feb. 14, 1949__-- 
Mar. 1, 1949_-_--- 
Mar. 14, 1949___ 
Mar. 15, 1949__-. 
Apr. 16, 1949_--. 
Apr. 17, 1#49__- 
Apr. 18, 1949__- 
May 18, 1949___ 


May 24, 1949___ 


June 4, 1949____ 
June 15, 1949__- 
June 22, 1949___ 
June 24, 1949___ 
July 10, 1949__- 
July 17, 1949__- 
July 26, 1949__-_ 
Aug. 22, 1949__. 
Aug. 29, 1949___- 
Sept. 11, 1949___ 
Sept. 14, 1949__. 
Sept. 17, 1949__- 
Sept. 27, 1949___ 
Ock. 1, 3a40...... 
Nov. 1, 1949____ 
Dec. 12, 1949__- 
Dec. 25, 1949__- 
Mar. 3, 1950__-- 
Mar. 6, 1950___- 


Mar. 
Mar. 
May 
May 


18, 1950___ 
19, 1950___ 
19, 1950___ 
20, 1950_-- 
May 29, 1950___ 
May 31, 1950__- 
June 10, 1950___ 


July 4, 1950___- 


Towed and secured SS. Robert H. Lee. 

Pump out sinking 75-foot boat. 

Pump out sinking Sea Scout boat. 

Towed disabled SS. Robert BE. Lee to mooring. 


_. Pump out sinking boat at Engineers’ wharf. 


Pump out sinking boat at 450 Maine Ave. SW. 
Pump out leaking sloop at Alexandria, Va. 
Pump out sinking boat at Coast Artillery wharf. 
Responded on box 822. 
Pump out sinking 45-foot cabin cruiser. 
Towed disabled cruiser to anchorage. 
Pump out sinking barge. 
Pump out sinking barge at Norfolk & Washington Line wharf. 
Pump out sinking yacht. 
Pump out sinking piledriver. 
Pump out sinking barge. 
Pump out work barge at pier No. 4. 
Fire at Hains Point. 
Pump out sinking cabin cruiser. 
Pump out sinking barge at 550 Maine Ave. SW. 
Puinp out yacht at 950 Maine Ave. SW. 
Pier No.5. Fire aboard yacht Jf. S. Wanderer. 
Pump out sinking barge at Sousa Bridge. 
Motor launch on fire near 14th St. Bridge. 
Sout on fire at Mayflower boat wharf. 
Boat on fire at 820 Maine Ave. SW. 
Pump out sinking boat. 
Yacht on fire at 1020 Maine Ave. SW. 
Pump out sinking yacht. 
Yacht on fire at 14th and Water Sts. SE. 
Pump out sinking yacht. 
Pump out sinking 65-foot yacht. 
Pump out 100 gallons of gasoline from leaking gas tank in 46- 
foot cruiser. 
Assisted in removing steamship Potomac from dock and towing 
to Alexandria, Va. 
Pump out sinking boat. 
Pump out sinking houseboat. 
4th alarm box 416, 12th and Maine Ave. SW. 
Fire in Naval Research Laboratory, Bellevue, D. C. 
Fire in yacht at Corinthian Yacht Club. 
Pump out sinking cruiser. 
Escort a ship with water display. 
Pump out boat. 
Pump out sinking yacht. 
Pump out sinking cruiser. 
Gasoline leaking from 39-foot cruiser. 
Pump out 71-foot yacht. 
Assisted in towing disabled steamship Potomac to dock. 
Naval Gun Factory for Sesquicentennial. Water display. 
Dangerfield Bay for airplane crash. 
Airplane crash of Capitol airliner, DC-—3. 
Pump out 70-foot yacht. 
Pump out sinking yacht. 
Towed National Symphony barge that had broken moorings, 
and drifted into sunken piles. 
Pumped out sinking yacht. 
Do. 
Do. 
Stood by Bolling Field, Air Force Show, in event air crash. 
Pump out sinking 40-foot yacht. 
Fire in yacht at Capitol Yacht Club. 


Pumped gas into drums. 


Fire in steamship Bear Mountain which was struck by 
lightning. 


Pump out sinking cabin cruiser. 
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July 4, 1950_____ 


July 5, 1950___-_- 
July 20, 1950___. 
July 23, 1950___- 
July 29, 1950___- 


Aug. 1, 1950___- 
Aug. 2, 1950_---. 
Aug. 3, 1950____. 
Aug. 6, 1950_--~_. 

[NESS ere 
Aug. 12, 1950__-.- 


Aug. 22, 1950___.- 
Aug. 23, 1950__-. 
Aug. 24, 1950___- 
Sept. 3, 1950_-_- 
Sept. 17, 1950__- 
Sept. 20, 1950_-_ 
Oct. 20, 1950_--- 


Nov. 3, 1950___-. 
Nov. 8, 1950_-_-.- 
Nov. 9, 1950_-_-. 
Nov. 20, 1950__-. 
Nov. 21, 1950___- 
Dec. 2, 1950__---. 
Dec. 4, 1950_---. 


Dec. 22, 1950___. 
Dec. 29, 1950___- 
Jan. 12, 1951___- 
Jan. 23, 1951__.. 
Jan. 30, 1951___- 
Feb. 5, 1951__-_-_-. 
Feb. 8, 1951_---- 
Feb. 13, 1951_--. 
Feb. 25, 1951__-. 
March 1, 1951-_-. 
April 31, 1951__-_ 
June 23, 1951__- 
June 24, 1951___ 
Aug. 24, 1951_-- 


Sept. 22, 1951_-- 
Sept. 28, 1951_-- 


Sept. 29, 1951__- 


Oct. 13, 1951_-_- 
Oct. 15, 1951_-_- 
Oct. 26, 1951___- 
Nov. 7, 1951__-_ 
Nov. 8, 1951_-_- 
Nov. 10, 1951___ 
Nov. 18, 1951_-- 


Nov. 21, 1951___ 
Jan. 5, 1952___. 
Jan. 21, 1952___ 
Mar. 12, 1952___ 
Mar. 21, 1952_--_ 


Pump water on open draw span of 11th Street Bridge to con- 
tract it so it would close. 
Pump out construction barge. 
Pump out 48-foot cabin cruiser, which was sinking. 
Pump out sinking cabin cruiser. 
Wash gas and oil away from wharves and boats at 1800 Maine 
Ave. SW. 
Do. 
ump out sinking boat. 
Pump out sinking landing barge. 
Dissipate gasoline floating on water at 1300 Maine Ave. SW. 
Do. 
Flood flight service for Harbor Police for search at 450 Maine 
Ave. 
Refloat 2 barges by pumping them out. 
Pump out a yacht. 
Pump out 2 barges. 
Fire on cruiser at 550 Maine SW. 
Pump out sinking 46-foot cruiser. 
Pump out 8 sinking U. S. engineer barges. 
Corinthian Yacht Club. Removed 200 gallons of gasoline ac- 
cidentally poured into bilges of yacht. 
Trash fire on pier 4. 
Pumped out $65,000 yacht; pdevented its sinking. 
Fire at box 429. 
Pump out sinking cruiser, Coast Artillery wharf. 
Secure concert barge at 14th St. flood gates. 
Pump out sinking cruiser. 
Concert barge broke loose from moorings. Towed back and 
secured. 
Pump out sinking boat. 
Pump out sinking schooner. 
Pump out sinking yacht. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Boat on fire at 1300 Maine Ave. SW. 
Raise and pump out a yacht. 
Pump out sinking boat. 
Box 489, cruiser blew up at 800 Maine Ave. SW. 
Pump out cruiser. 
Fire at Robinson’s Paper Warehouse, Alexandria, Va. Sup- 
plied water. 
Pump out 2 barges used in President’s Cup Regatta. 
Assisted Harbor Police and Navy divers in raising a racing 
craft sunk in the President’s Cup Regatta. 
Rescued a man from overturned sailboat. Righted and pumped 
it out. 
Explosion and fire in cruiser. 
Pump out sinking 46-foot cruiser. 
Assisted in removing 3 bodies from a crashed airplane, 
Pump out sinking boat. 
Do. 
Do. 
Assisted Alexandria Fire Department, in combating a paper 
warehouse fire. 
Barge on fire near Alexandria, Va. 
Fire 550 Maine Ave. SW. 
Pump out sinking 45-foot cruiser. 
Assist Navy divers in raising and pump out sunken boat. 
Pump out yacht and tow to boatyard. 
Pump out sinking 38-foot boat. 





Paladin oa. 
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Continued 





Apr. 20, 1952___ Trash on fire in Jenson’s boatyard. 


July 17, 1952_-_ 
Aug. 11, 1952__- 
Aug. 27, 1952___ 


Sept. 1, 1952__-_ 

_ ae er 
Sept. 6, 1952____ 
Sept. 7, 1952____ 
Oct. 2, 1952___- 
Nov. 8, 1952____ 
Nov. 9, 1952____ 
Nov. 18, 1952. - 
Dec. 4, 1952____ 
Dec. 21, 1952__- 
Jan. 16, 1953__- 
Feb. 8, 1953____ 
Apr. 20, 1953__- 
May 7, 1953_-_- 
May 12, 1953__. 
May 17, 1953__- 
May 28, 1953__- 
June 15, 19538__- 
June 21, 1953__-_ 


June 27, 1953_-. 
July 9, 1953____ 
Sept. 17, 1953___ 
Sept. 18, 1953___ 
Dee. 18, 1953___ 
Dee. 26, 1953__- 
Jan. 1, 1954____ 
san. 2, 1054... 
Jan. 16, 1954___ 
Jan. 18, 1954___ 
Feb. 15, 1954___ 
Mar. 12, 1954___ 
Apr. 4, 1954___- 
May 19, 1954___ 
May 28, 1954__- 
June 3, 1954__- 
June 4, 1954__- 
June 9, 1954___- 
June 10, 1954_-_ 


July 16, 1954___ 
Aug. 21, 1954___ 

Do__ pte. 
Aug. 28, 1954___ 
Aug. 31, 1954__-_ 
Sept. 4, 1954____ 
Sept. 11, 1954__ 

tS ees 


NSS ae 
Sept. 19, 1954___ 
Dec. 13, 1954__- 
Jan. 29, 1955__- 
Feb. 5, 1955__-- 
Feb. 6, 1955___- 
Feb. 8, 1955_-_- 
Feb. 12, 1955__- 
Feb. 13, 1955_-- 


Pumping out sinking cruiser. 
Pump out sinking barge. 
Towed yacht with 100 gallons of gasoline in bilges, towed to 
midstream and removed gasoline. 
Pump out sinking boat. 
Pump out sinking cruiser. 
Pump out sinking yacht. 
Pump out sinking boat. 
Box 4127 for fire in 65-foot yacht. 
Pump out sinking 45-foot yacht. 
Pump out sinking 60-foot yacht. 
Pump out sinking 46-foot cruiser. 
Trash on fire rear 930 Maine Ave. SW. 
Pump out 55-foot yacht in a sinking condition. 
Box 446 fire at PEPCO plant. 
Yacht broke down. Towed to pier 5. 
Pump out a sinking boat. 
Pump out sinking sail yacht. 
Pump water on draw span of 11th Street Bridge. 
Wash floating gas from around boats and wharves. 
Fire between beams of wharf at 450 Maine Ave. SW. 
Pump out sailing craft in sinking condition. 
Pump water on 11th Street Bridge draw span so it would 
close. 
Removed man from car that had run into the river. 
Fire involving wooden dredging barge derrick. 
65 foot yacht on fire below Blue Plains. 
Pump out sinking yacht. 
Do. 
Pump out 79 foot houseboat in sinking condition. 
Pump out sinking houseboat. 
Pump out sinking 45 foot yacht. 
Pump out sinking cruiser. 
Pump out 51 foot yacht in sinking condition. 
Raise sunken 1953 Chevrolet sedan off municipal fish wharf. 
Wash silt from turntable and gears old 14th Street Bridge. 
Fire on dredge offshore Bradock powerplant. 
Fire condemned Coast Artillery wharf, 450 Maine Ave. SW. 
Pushed Silverstar in leaving pier 5. 
Pushed Silverstar in docking pier 5. 
Pushed Silverstar in leaving pier 5. 
Overheated motor in cruiser, pier 5. 
Pushed Silverstar in docking at pier 5. 
Pushed Silverstar in leaving pier 5. 
Pump out sinking 44 foot cruiser. 
Fire in wood planking Coast Artillery wharf. 
Pump out sinking yacht. 
Pushed Silverstar in leaving pier 5. 
Do. 
New Highway Bridge to assist in cleaning sump of draw span. 
Pushed Silverstar in leaving pier 5. 
Pushed Silverstar in docking pier 5. 
To Giesboro Point to dump 1 cylinder of chlorine gas in 42 
feet of water. 
Pushed Si/rerstar in leaving pier 5. 
Do. 
Fireboat out of service at Naval Gun Factory for repairs. 
Fireboat Wm. Tindall in service. 
Broke up ice from Georgetown Channel to Key Bridge. 
Do. 
Broke up ice from Georgetown Channel to Potomac Boat Club. 
Do. 
Broke up ice from Georgetown Channel, Potomac River to 
Alexandria, Va. 
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Feb. 14, 1955__- 
D 
Feb. 15, 1955_-_ 


Feb. 16, 1955_- 
Feb. 21, 1955... 
D 


May 9, 1955... 
May 13, 1955_-- 
May 14, 1955_-- 


May 16, 1955... 
May 17, 1955... 
Do 
May 18, 1955... 
May 21, 1955... 
May 28, 1955. 
May 29, 1955_.. 

June 1, 


June 7, 

June 15, 1955__. 
June 22, 1955. 
June 24, 1955. 
June 25, 1955. 
July 2, 1955... 


Do 
July 16, 1955... 
July 26, 1955... 
Aug. 4, 1955... 
Aug. 3, 1955... 
Aug. 24, 1955_- 
Sept. 3, 1955... 
Sept. 10, 1955. 
Sept. 17, 1955.2 
Sept. 24, 1955. 
Sept. 10, 1955. 
Sept. 16, 1955. 
Oct. 16, 1955... 
Oct. 19, 1955... 
Oct. 28, 1955... 


Broke up ice from Georgetown Channel to Key Bridge. 
Broke up ice from Washington Channel to Alexandria, Va. 
Broke up ice from Washington Channel to Georgetown Channel, 
Key Bridge to Jones Point, Va. 
Checking and breaking ice, Georgetown Channel, Key Bridge to 
Jones Point. 
Fireboat Wm. T. Belt in service. 
Fireboat Wm. Tindall out of service in reserve. 
— adrift, took in tow and turned over to Police Depart- 
ment. 
Pump out 72-foot yacht in sinking condition. 
11th Street Bridge, auto plunged off of bridge. 
Towed stern of Tradewind upstream leaving pier 5. 
Pump out sinking pile-driving barge. 
Pushed Silverstar in docking at pier 4. 
Pushed Silverstar in leaving pier 4. 
Pushed Silverstar in docking at pier 4. 
Pushed Silverstar in leaving pier 4. 
Pushed Tradewind in leaving pier 5. 
Pushed Silverstar in leaving pier 4. 
Pump out sinking boat. 
Pump out sinking barge. 
Do. 
Pushed Tradewind in docking at pier 5. 
Pushed Silverstar in leaving pier 4. 
Pushed Tradewind in docking at pier 5. 
Pump out sinking sloop. 
Pushed Tradewind in docking pier 5. 
Pushed Tradewind in leaving pier 5. 
Pushed Tradewind in docking pier 5. 
Pushed Tradewind in leaving pier 5. 
Pushed Tradewind in docking pier 5. 
Pushed Tradewind in leaving pier 5. 
Do. 
Pushed Tradewind in docking pier 5. 
Pushed Tradewind in leaving pier 5. 
Box 442 for drowning case. 
Pushed Tradewind in docking pier 5. 
Pushed Tradewind in leaving pier 5. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Boat explosion 1300 Maine Ave. SW. 
Boat fire Capitol Yacht Club. 
Pump sinking cruiser. 
Boat fire Maine Ave. between 12th and 14th Sts. SW. 
To municipal fish wharf to pull 7 broken piles fur District of 
Columbia Bridge Division. 
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Comparison of fireboats 





Cleveland, Ohio Baltimore, Md. Baltimore, Md. Philadelphia, Pa. 
(proposed) (proposed) 





1950. 


-| 21 feet 2 fee 19 feet. 
7 feet 6 inches________- 


Lewes 103 feet 90 fi 79 feet, 4 inches. 
.---| Steel, corrosion proof. . 


Height___| 14 feet from water TSG S Tower is of cantilever 
line to highest type and can be low- 
point. ered for passing un- 
| der bridges. 

Engines_.| Twin engines, 200 Fairbanks O. P. type 2 .....| 671 Quad. main en- 

horsepower each, 8-cylinder motors, gines, 660 horse- 
diesel. 75 brake horse- power, 
power per cylinder 
at 1,200 revolutions 
per minute. 
Pumps...| 4, 1,500-gallon, at 150 | 2 pumping engines, Capacity, 6,000 gal- | 41,500 DeLaval cen- 
pounds. capacity 10,000 gal- lons per minute. trifugal, total capac- 
lons per minute at ity, 6,000 gallons per 
150 pounds per minute. 
square inch, 
Outlets_-.| 16 24-inch outlets.___. teh aee Sls 6 3%-inch outlets on 
manifold amidships, 
4 2\-inch outlets 
forward end of deck 
house for foam lines. 














Speed_...| 14 miles per hour 15 miles per hour 17 miles per hour_- 


REQUEST FOR REPAIR SHOP SITE 


Mr. Rapavur. Now we come to consideration of the request for the 
site for the new repair shop. 

Fire Chief Sutron. I might say this is a shop site that we have 
selected over in the southwest development section. 

Mr. Razavr. I note the request is in the amount of $215,000. Why 
is it necessary to acquire the site now ? 

Fire Chief Surron. Well, the present repair shop, Mr. Chairman, 
was built in 1913, back when we were running with steamers and 
horses. Since then the Fire Department has outgrown it. We are 
not able, at the present time, to even take care of half of the appa- 
ratus. In fact, we cannot take a truck inside in cold weather or in 
other unseasonable weather and raise its ladder so that we can repair 
it properly. I think it is about time that we started looking toward 
a new repair shop. The land has been allocated to us down in the 
southwest section, next to the District of Columbia Inspection Sta- 
tion. In addition, we have to consider that Engine Company 7 will 
be part of the repair shop because in the redevolpment of the south- 
west area there are 2 fire stations which will be torn down. We have 
to still provide fire protection you know, 

Mr. Razavut. When do you plan to ask for the construction money ¢ 

Fire Chief Surron. We will ask for it next year. 


PLANS FOR PRESENT REPAIR SHOP 


Mr. Rasavut. What are the plans for the present site? What are 
you going to do with the present site? 

Fire Chief Surron. The present site will be at the disposal of the 
Commissioners, to sell or dispose of as they see fit. 

Mr. Ragpavur. I understood that you had some other plans for 
that site. 
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Mr. Lane. Where is the present site? Is it within the southwest 
redevelopment area ? 

Fire Chief Surron. No, sir; it is over there by the market in south- 
east. Washington. 

Mr. Fow er. It is near the Eastern Market. 

Mr. Rawaut. They have the Eastern Market, the Fire Department 
property, and I believe they have another piece of property in that 
area. 

Fire Chief Surron. The engine company is there also, but there is 
not enough ground available to enlarge the repair shop for the neces- 
sary needs and to keep the engine company at its present location. 

Mr. Rasavr. Is that a good location for the repair shop ¢ 

Fire Chief Surron. Yes, sir; I think so. Of course, we would like 
to be more centrally located, possibly up around here [indicating], but 
we know zoning laws will not let us put a repair shop there. 

Mr. Raravr. What about the difference between the $215,000 esti- 
mate and the $278,750 credit ? 

Fire Chief Surron. Perhaps Mr. Lowe could clarify that. 

Mr. Lowe. In redeveloping an area the Federal Government assumes 
two-thirds of the net project cost, and the local government has to 
assume one-third. The local government can appropriate against its 
share of that net cost all of the project that is aimed solely at improving 
the particular area, and if such a repair shop as this, which is more or 
less citywide in its benefit to the city, that procedure could not be fol- 
lowed. We are permitted only to take a portion of the cost as a credit 
against the redevelopment project, even though we will spend $800,000 
or $900,000, We would get only about the sum stated here or, namely, 
$278,750. 

Mr. Rapzavt. Is there not a good deal of noise connected with a repair 
shop ? 

Fire Chief Surron. Toa degree. 

Mr. Rasavt. Are they not going to spend a lot of money down in 
this area for redevelopment ? 

Fire Chief Surron. Mr. Chairman, adjacent to the shop will be the 
proposed District of Columbia inspection station. I don’t believe that 
the shop would have any more noise than the inspection station. 

Mr. Rasavr. What is that actual size of the site to be acquired ? 

Fire Chief Sutrron. I believe it is 275 by 230. 

The plans for the repair shop are almost similar to the shop built in 
Detroit. In fact, that is where the plans originally came from. 

Mr. Raravr. It must be a good shop. 

Fire Chief Surron. Tagree with you. 


COST OF LAND TO BE ACQUIRED 


Mr. Ranaut. The cost seems to be at least $4 per square foot. The 
committee felt $3.50 per square foot estimate in the regular bill for 
inspection-station replacement in the same area was excessive. We 
thought $3.50 was excessive, and this is $4. 

Fire Chief Surron. I received this estimate from the redevelop- 
ment people, and I have to take their word for it. 

Mr. Razavut. How about the $4 per square foot ? 

Mr. Hupson. That figure generally is gotten in this manner, Mr. 
Chairman: Our Real Estate Committee consults with the assessor 
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and the surveyor. It is generally predicated on the fact that they 
start out making an offer. 

Then if the offer is not accepted they have to go into court with it, 
and they do not know what the courts will allow. That may have 
some bearing on it, I don’t know. 

Mr. Rapsavr. Hasn’t this land already been taken by the Govern- 
ment ? 

Commissioner Lane. I understand this is within area C. We would 
not make a direct purchase until arrangement is made with Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency. This amount must be an estimate worked out 
with Redevelopment Land Agency as to what they would charge for 
this land in a transfer. 

They have the job of buying the land up now from private owners 
and tearing down the buildings and then setting a price at which this 
land would be put back on the market. We have had to accept the 
estimates from them. 

Commissioner McLavenri. In the last acquisition bv the RLA 
their estimates were not more than 2 percent off the final prices they 
had to pay for the land, so I should think this would be a very good 
estimate. 

Mr. Rapsavt. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


DrPARTMENT OF Pusiic HEaALru 
Frinay, Junn 8, 1956. 
WITNESSES 


DR. FREDERICK C. HEATH, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC HEALTH 

DR. PHILIP A. E. STEBBING, SUPERINTENDENT, DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA GENERAL HOSPITAL 

DR. MOE WEISS, ACTING SUPERINTENDENT AND MEDICAL DIREC- 
TOR, GLENN DALE HOSPITAL 

ARCHIE HUTSON, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 

WILLIAM E. BOWMAN, JR., EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

ROBERT E. McLAUGHLIN, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 

DAVID B. KARRICK, COMMISSIONER 


SCHUYLER LOWE, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Rapavur. We have the request for the Department of Public 
Health, operating expenses. 

Mr. Fow.er. Dr. Frederick C. Heath will testify to this item. 
This item begins on page 46. 

Mr. Rasaur. We have, Doctor, an estimate for the Department of 
Public Health for fiscal 1957 totaling $336,000, and for fiscal year 
1955—how do you go back to 1955—for $75,000. 

Doctor Heati. The $75,000 is the result of excess services rendered 
in the medical charities program which amounted to $109,000, and the 
Health Department proposed to transfer some of the balance it had 
left over from the fiscal year, 1955, and this would leave a net differ- 
ence of $75,000. 
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Mr. Razaur. Insert the pages of the justifications at this point. 
(The justification pages referred to are as follows :) 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1957, for Department of Pub- 


a a te ON esti at asicebnegiciacoatioss _ $336, 000 

For an additional amount, fiscal year 1955, for Department of Pub- 
Se eg ete ey aly Aaa ee ae eee 75, 000 
| et ae Laat RRL PS EE gee eo aoe ne Aa a ie eee 411, 000 


Summary of increases (1957) : 
SS ee ee, ee oh Se ee a ee a $25, 915 


INCREASE WORKLOAD IN HEALTH SERVICES 


Sy RE RUN NN cscs eee serch nents 24, 415 
A) ranean IND OUR ng ie 46, 254 
(2) Maternal health pervices.._................._...... 55, 160 
(¢} Legal psychiatric services.._........................ 13, 756 
Be: SE Re Ae esa es eee eee 139, 585 
(f) Establishment of coordinated dental program _____- 30, 000 
(9) Salary increases for residents and interns______--~- 126, 000 
(hk) First aid assistants for emergency ambulance service. 14, 500 
ea ee ee a eae a en 336, 000 
Increase for 1955: 
Ce); en CUNO es oe aaa asics 75, 000 
Ee ee eae 2 Pe ee ye eee See 411, 000 


(a) Reallocations for Bureau of Food and Public Health Engineering, 
$25,915.— The reorganization of the Bureau of Food and Public Health Engi- 
neering established a Food and Milk Division, a General Inspection Division, 
and a Public Health Engineering Division. This change in organization neces- 
sitated extensive reassignments and changes in the kinds of duties and respon- 
sibilities for the greatest proportion of the 84 authorized positions in the ac- 
tivity. The increased responsibility of positions resulted in higher graded 
positions and higher costs amounting to $26,000. The requirement that within 
salary advancements must be absorbed makes it necessary for the Department 
to keep a greater number of positions vacant each year. This makes it impos- 
sible to absorb reallocation increases without leaving 6.4 much needed positions 
or abolishing certain positions which would result in curtailment of needed 
services throughout the Department. 
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The reallocated positions listed below were affected by the reorganization of the 
sureau of Public Health Engineering: 















































Title | Previous | Previous| Present | Present | Increase | Effective date 
grade | rate grade rate | | 
|_| —- 
1 | 
Chief, Milk and Veterinary Division.| GS-11___| 6, 820 | GS-12_- 7, 570 750 | June 3, 1956 
Chief, Public Health Engineering | GS-11___| 7,680 | GS-13- 8, 990 | 1, 310 Do. 
Division. | 

Public health engineer--.....-.------- 48-11-- | 6, 390 GS-12 7, 570 | 1, 180 DIGK) os: 

Oivil engineer... .........-...-.-----| @B-11.- 6, 390 | GS-13_- 8,990 | 2,600 | Apr. 10, 1955 

Veterinary inspector_---...----------- | cae aes 5, = | Get | = — | = wee 7, 1956 

18-9 5, 440 S-11_- 5, 390 | 95 0. 
S-4 | 5, 575 ir GS-11_- 6, 390 | 815 | Do. 

| 6,115 | GS-11_._| 6,390 | 275 | Do. 

6,115 | GS-11_..| 6, 390 | 275 | Do. 

6,250 | GS-11...| 6, 390 | 140 | Do. 

__-| 6,250 | GS-11- 6 140 | Do, 

: 6,250 | GS-11. 140 | Do 

| --| 6,250 | GS-11 | 140 | Do. 

Ta Re aaa aOR ES: | Gs-9..| 6,250 | 18-11... 140} = Do. 

Poem (Gag | Sa Gen] See) i) Be 

Public health | engineer. GS-9 : -| 5, 845 | GS-11 i 545 | June 3, 1956 

Supervisor, dairy product inspector GS-7 | 5, 335 GS-9 eit | 240 May 7, 1956 

Chief, Food and Public Health In- | GS-7 5 5, 335 | GS-10--_| } 580 | Do. 

spection Division. | | ? | y ey } 

Supervisor, pee health me eapeetne | 1 | . S-9 5, 575 | = em 
Do.. . | GS- 5, iS 5, 575 | 2 0. 
ES ESS curse eae 335 | GS-< | 5, 575 | 240 | Do. 

aeaeanipapanee taki CARRIE 200 | GS-9....; 5, 440 240 | Do. 

ay eS _.| GS-7 5 396 | (}S- 5, 575 240 | Do. 

Dairy products inspector AE | GS-6 4, | iS 5, 105 | 215 | June 3, 1956 

Supervisor, public health wandstd ‘or...| GS-4 | 4,89) | GS- | 5, 105 215 May 7, 1956 

Public health setenicn ONS secttiess oe GS-6 | 4. 890 | GS-7 | 5, 065 | 175 - 
te aneNaS ----] GSS] $801 Ger] ees| tzs| ‘Do. 
Seen eee 4.485 | GS-7....| 4, 660 175| ‘Do. 

Ee BRE GS-6 4,215 | GS-7_...| 4,525 310 | Do. 

Do.._.. | GS-6 | 4,755 | GS-7 4,930 | 175 Do. 

ee fee aS ee ee 175} Do. 

_ RRR |Gs-6...| 4,215| GS-7.--.| 4,525 | 310 | Do. 
Dairy preducts inspeetor____- anna} GSS... 4,345 | GS-7.___| 4, 525 | 180 | Do. 
Supervisor, public health inspector. -| ot ; + = | oes --| 5, “ } = eg 

iS-! , A +S-9__- 5, 440 | 960 0. 

De) ase] deo] asec] dom! a0] Do. 

_ NESE RRS TEAR GS-5._.| 4,480 | GS-8 4, 970 490 | Do. 
Public health inspector.....-...------ ae . = oe coal ‘= - | - 

PERE EE SPs Se | GS-6...- , of! tS§-7_._- , 525 0. 

ES eae | GS-5_._-| 80 | GS-7....| 4, 660 | 180 | Do. 

le NS ic a OR | GS-5 4,210| GS-7....| 4,525 | 315 | Do. 

hE AEN RTI | GS-5... 4,480 | GS-7 ~-| 45 660 | 180 | Do. 

_..| G8- 4,480 | GS-7___.| 4, 660 180 0. 

_- Seneanesciramneanenpesesaen >: 4480| GS-7...| 4,660;  180| ‘Do. 

EE GE PENS AT | GS-5_- 4,480 | GS-7...-] 4, 660 180 | Do. 

| aiid ap SNE: Gs-5.- 4.480 | GS-7. | 4.660 | 180 | Do 

RAT aR Pe aan GS-5... 4,480 | GS-7.---| 4, 660 | 180} Do 

ee eee 4S-5 4,345 | GS-7....) 4,525 | 180 | Do. 

0 ie Pe 3 ae 4,480 | GS-7_- 4, 660 180 | Do. 

_ 3S ie 4,480 | GS-7___-| 4, 660 180 | Do. 

REET See ee 4, 480 | GS-7... -| 4, 660 | 180 | Do 

Bit So cds pddoneaanlcacek 4,480 | GS-7....| 4, 660 | 180 | Do. 

ee eee iat ato 3,940 | GS-7_...| 4, 525 | 585 Do. 

Do... 3,940 | GS-7....| 4, 225 285 Do 

Do... 4,480 | GS-7..._| 4, 660 180 | Do 

Do... 3,940 | GS-7_-_-| 4,525 585 Do 

Do... 3,670 | GS-6 a 4, 080 410 Do. 

| aS ee eee 4,210 | GS-7..-- 4, 525 315 Do. 
Sanitarian ae 3,670 | GS-7....| 4, 525 855 Do. 
"Do is a TIED aes). CRs | £] | el De. 

wecee cocceeccenccoceescessscces= DO-v..- , 08 lowe . 
ROR AS NES SIRES | GS... 3,415 | GS-6....| 4,080 665 Do. 

Over ping) ean Gee) SOR Ges] Eis] | ies | seas th tess 
__ hence muaceeoerat GS-3..._| 3,175 aa 3, 415 | 240 | June 3, 1956 

AD iat cninanreinntbees nat en een Eee bicespbexch | 25,9165 | 
' 
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Food and public health engineering 


Financial analysis: 
01 Personal services: Permanent -- $25, 915 


(b) Dental health services, $24,415——The integration program within the 
public school system presents many problems affecting the existing facilities of 
the Bureau of Dental Services. Clinics designed to serve a limited segment of 
the school population are now required to serve additional schools in their 
area for which no facilities have been provided. On the basis of established 
experience, the patient load for each clinic should not exceed 2,500, yet the 
average patient load for the 14 clinics of this Bureau is in excess of 9,000. The 
situation is further aggravated by the fact that the Chief of the Bureau of 
Dental Services has no assistant to act for him in his absence or to assist him in 
the supervision of field activities. Adequate services cannot be furnished with 
the present facilities. 

In order to alleviate this problem, it is proposed to open an additional clinic in 
a critical area where 1 clinic now finds itself with a patient load in excess of 
16,000 patients. The Raymond School Dental Clinic, which is one of the 
smallest and oldest facilities of this Department, is situated in the area for 
which additional facilities are requested. The personnel needed to open an 
additional clinic consists of 1 dentist, 1 public-health hygienist, and 1 dental-clinic 
aid. Also, more adequate supervision of the present staff would be possible if 
an Assistant Chief were available. 

In order to relieve a critical area in need of additional dental services, the 
increase will provide for one additional clinic and supervision to the present 
staff. The personnel are as follows: 


1 GS-13 assistant chief dental clinician at $8,990 
1 GS-12 dentist at $7,570 

1 GS-5 dental health counselor at $3,670 

1 GS-3 dental assistant at $3,175 





Dental health 
Financial analysis: 


ne, nn Mr Wieee = Ferman nn icin $23, 405 
O07 Services performed by other agencies: Repairs to buildings_-_ 500 
0D igaioment: Hew, nonrectitring..... _..__. -.._._.-._...........- 510 

1 EE RAE ee Be es SR ee kee nC: ree ESET 24, 415 


(c) Mental health services, $46,254.—Mental illness is taking a greater toll in 
the United States than ever before in our history. Today there are more patients 
in mental hospitals than other type patients in all other hospitals combined. 
The chances of being hospitalized with a severe mental illness are now nearly 
1 in 10. The reasons for this are manifold including medical, social, and eco- 
nomical factors. It is an established fact that preventive measures well known 
to be effective in improving mental health are entirely inadequate in the over- 
whelming majority of communities. The hospitalization of mental cases in St. 
Elizabeths Hospital alone costs the government of the District of Columbia more 
than $11 million a year, which is almost one-half of the total budget for the entire 
Department of Public Health, but only $67,000, or one-half of 1 percent of the 
amount expended for St. Elizabeths, is budgeted for preventive measures. Not 
only would more adequate mental hygiene services prevent or decrease mental 
illness, but improved service would aid in decreasing juvenile delinquency and 
individual maladjustments. 

National mental health authorities recommend the ratio of 1 mental health 
clinic unit for 75,000 population for adequate preventive service. This means 
that at least 12 such mental health clinics should be provided in the District 
of Columbia. An appraisal of the mental health clinics in the District made by 
the United States Public Health Service states that there is the equivalent of 
six mental health clinics in the District of Columbia. This means that six addi- 
tional mental health clinics are needed. The Department of Public Health has 
only 1% such mental health clinics and cannot meet its responsibility to furnish 
medical and psychiatric care for treatment to patients who cannot afford private 
medical care. Patients must wait so long before an appointment can be sched- 
uled for them that it is frequently too late to give effective treatment. For 
screening of new patients there are 50 patients in the child-guidance clinie who 
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have been waiting 3 months for appointments; the appointment list in the adult 
clinic has been closed for 1 month, and the appointments in the epileptic clinic are 
1 month ahead. For diagnostic appointments to patients who have been 
screened, appointments have been made for 3 months in advance. 

To take care of the most urgent immediate mental health needs, the Depart- 
ment proposes to increase the present 114 clinic units of the Department to 
3 units. 

The request will staff and maintain an additional 1% clinics. The personnel 
are as follows: 


1 GS-13 psychiatrist at $10,065 

1 GS-13 psychiatrist, part-time 20/40 at $10,065 
1 GS-12 clinical psychologist at $7,570 

3 GS- 9 psychiatric social workers at $5,440. 

1 GS— 4stenographer at $3,415 

1 GS— 8 clerk at $3,175. 


Disease control 
Financial analysis: 
01 Personal services: 


EE EE ae a ae ee aE $40, 545 

Se NNER REE eS Se OS EI rae ee er 5, 032 

04 Communication; Telephone_..._.___._.._________..._..._..._.. 200 
0S Supplies and materials: Medical and hospital supplies________ 477 
(0 Ne Eo, at SE eee eae eae eee ee 46, 254 


(d) Maternal health services, $55,160.—The request is divided into two parts: 

Maternal care, $22,375: In the past the Bureau of Material and Child Health 
has conducted prenatal clinics in coordination with the prenatal clinics and the 
delivery service at D. C. General Hospital, to provide prenatal care for maternity 
patients who apply for public care. Several years ago it was necessary to 
disconinue these maternal and child health prenatal clinics and to rely on 
prenatal clinics at D. C. General Hospital to provide prenatal care for all pa- 
tients authorized for delivery there. The prenatal clinics at D. C. General 
Hospital are seriously overcrowded and the number of patients admitted as 
emergencies at the time of delivery at D. C. General Hospital with no prenatal 
eare has been increasing. As of the latest 6-month period, 40 percent of all 
patients admitted for delivery were without prenatal care—some 2,300 in a 
year. On the basis of a recent study of some 16,500 births in the city which 
show statistically significant difference in the stillbirth rate, the neonatal death 
rate and the incidence of premature births among those with and without pre- 
natal care, lack of prenatal care can be held responsible for some 52 more still- 
births, 33 more neonatal deaths, and 190 more premature births than would have 
occurred had these mothers received prenatal care. Not only is there this pre- 
ventable loss of life, but the cost of hospital care for this group of preventable pre- 
‘mature births amounts to over $90,000 based on an average hospitalization of 
30 days for each premature infant and an average cost of care of $16 per day. 
In view of this, the Department feels that prenatal clinics should be established 
to provide care for 2,300 expectant mothers. 

In order to provide more adequate prenatal care in 1957, it is proposed to 
establish 2 prenatal clinics, 1 in the northwest area and 1 in the northeast 
area of the city. This will not provide the total need of 11,500 visits but will 
provide 7,650 clinic visits for 1,530 expectant mothers. To do this 9 physician 
clinic sessions a week are needed with an average attendance of 17 patients 
per session. 

The increase will provide for staffing and maintaining two prenatal clinics. 
The personnel are as follows: 


1 GS-12 physician at $8,645 

1 GS-5 medical technician at $3,670 
1 GS-3 clinic aid at $3,175 

1 GS-2 clinic aid at $2,960 

1 GS-1 clinic aid at $2,690. 
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Maternai and child health 
Financial analysis: 
01 Personal services_ 
04 Communication: Telephone 
07 Services performed by other agencies: Laundry 
08 Supplies and materials: Medical and hospital supplies 
09 Equipment, new, nonrecurring 











Ringworm control, $32,785: The problem of control of ringworm of the scalp 
in schoolchildren appears to have reached epidemic proportions. The incidence 
or ringworm has increased from the level of approximately 400 cases per year 
for the years 1948-51 to approximately 1,600 cases during the year 1955—a four- 
fold increase. 'The number of cases have remained approximately the same dur- 
ing 1956. The use of school membership data for the 1954-55 school year affords 
a reasonably sound basis for obtaining measures of the relative concentration 
of ringworm in the various parts of the city. As the disease is spread mainly 
either by person-to-person contact or by the contact of two individuals with a 
common object, the percent of each school’s membership known to have the 
disease gives indication of both the epidemiologic pattern and the control prob- 
lem. As of October 21, 1955, there were 3,280 active cases of ringworm in the 
clinic files. These cases were in 168 of the public and parochial schools. There 
were 14 schools in which between 10 and 20 percent of the pupils were in this 
active category. In all other schools fewer than 10 percent of the pupils were 
being carried by the clinic as active cases. 

A more effective attack on ringworm among children in our community is 
needed. For a number of years we have been concerned with this problem, 
and citizens groups have expressed concern regarding its control. The advice 
of experts from the Communicable Disease Center of the Public Health Service 
and of radiation experts and dermatologists has been sought and carefully con- 
sidered. Careful study of the many aspects of this problem indicates the need 
for more effective treatment, more effective control of the patient and his con- 
tacts and more effective control of environmental factors with reference to all 
sources of infection. The following plan has been developed for the control of 
ringworm in the District of Columbia : 

1. Screening in schools: Regularly assigned doctor-nurse teams in the ele- 
mentary schools will be provided with Wood’s lamps for a continuously sched- 
uled survey of all pupils. A minimum of an hour each week in each school will 
be devoted to examination of pupils under the Wood’s lamp. This should result 
in the finding and referral for definitive diagnosis and treatment of all cases 
existing and should bring them to treatment earlier than is now possible. 

2. Diagnosis and treatment: 

(a) The ringworm clinic will be operated on a full-time basis. 

(b) All siblings of cases found will be encouraged to have examinations. Sib- 
lings who fail to come to the clinic and are not under private physician’s care 
will be followed up by the public health nurses. 

(c) Hair specimens will be taken on all cases at the time of initial visit and 
during course of treatment for laboratory examination. 

(d) Laboratory technicians will be trained at Communicable Disease Center 
in Atlanta, Ga., for laboratory analysis of the pathogens involved. 

(e) Treatment will be by use of appropriate medication to be determined by a 
dermatological consultant and advisory committee. 

(f) Patients will return to clinic monthly for check on treatment progress, 
correlation of treatments with laboratory results and taking of specimens for 
culture. 

(g) Patients not keeping clinic appointments will be excluded from school 
until treatment is resumed. 

3. Environment survey: 

(a) A survey of barbershops and movie houses using the Wood's lamp and tak- 
ing specimens for culture will be undertaken by the Communicable Disease Cen- 
ter in cooperation with Department of Public Health engineers to determine to 
what extent these places might be involved in spread of the disease. 

(b) Survey of a sample of domestic animals (cats and dogs) in pet shops, 
homes, etc., will be undertaken by the CDC to determine the extent of infection 
among pets. 
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(c) Survey of a sample of homes will be undertaken by the CDC in coopera- 
tion with public health engineering to determine the extent of the involvement 
of upholstered furniture, etc., in the spread of the disease. 

Part 1 of the above-mentioned plan can be accomplished by the Department of 
Public Health physicians and nurses in the schools. Wood’s lamps needed for 
this screening will be available before the end of this fiscal year for that purpose. 

Part 2, the diagnosis and treatment part of this plan, the Department will 
need additional personnel and funds for medical and clinical supplies. At present 
the Department is operating a ringworm clinic at the Gales Health Center on a 
part-time basis. In order to meet the increased number of visits. which will be 
needed to treat patients on a regular basis, and to arrange for followup in the 
schools and homes, the following listed personnel will be required. It is esti- 
mated that the number of visits will be increased from 5,970 visits in 1955 to 
more than 17,000 visits in 1957 under this plan. In addition to the personnel 
required to operate and maintain a full-time clinic, the Department is also re- 
questing 1 laboratory technician who will be trained at the Communicable 
Disease Center in Atlanta, Ga., for laboratory analysis of the pathogens involved. 
The personnel are as follows: 

1 GS-13 dermatologist, at $10,065 

2 GS-7 public health nurses, at $4,525 
1 GS-6 laboratory technician, at $4,080 
1 GS-4 clerk, at $3,415 

1 GS-3 medical aid, at $3,175 


Part 3, the environment survey, will be effected as noted in the plan. 


Maternal and child health 
Financial analysis: 
Ol Personal services: Permanent Pepe ee $29, 785 
08 Supplies and materials: Medical and hospital supplies 


preccceene ao ierceniciesiaes ee ee 


(e) Legal psychiatric services, $13,756—In 1955 fiscal year, a program to 


make available psychiatric services to specified officers of the courts, to the De- 
partment of Corrections, and to the Board of Parole was initiated. These serv- 
ices consist of examinations of inmates, a device in the management of inmates 
who constitute behavior problems, certification and testimony concerning in- 
mates found to be psychotic, and advice concerning the granting of parole. In 
addition, the Commissioners designated the Department of Public Health to 
zive followup examinations to released narcotic patients for a period of 2 years. 
This added function has been assigned to the legal psychiatric services. To the 
present time, 44 narcotic patients have been referred for monthly followup ex- 
aminations in this service alone. 

The potential workload of this service is much greater than the Department 
is able to perform with its present resources. This is indicated by the fact that it 
has been necessary to request on a number of occasions that referrals from the 
United States Probation Office and the Municipal Probation Office be discon- 
tinued for as long as 2 weeks because the division was unable to handle the cur- 
rent load; that the probation officer, the District of Columbia Board of Parole, 
and the District of Columbia Department of Corrections have refrained from 
referring as many cases as they profitably could refer because they know that 
this division cannot handle them all; that there is a large backlog of referrals 
from the District of Columbia Department of Corrections who have not yet been 
examined, a large percentage of whom we know from past experience will prove 
to be of unsound mind and need to be placed in a mental hospital, and in addi- 
tion inmates of the Department of Corrections who have been found to be of 
unsound mind but who cannot be transferred to a mental institution because of 
lack of space; and that only about one-third to one-sixth of the cases in the 
United States court requiring psychiatric examination and testimony are being 
referred to this division because it was necessary to arrange such an agreement 
in order to keep the work referred by the court within the limits possible for the 
division to handle. 

The Department has made an effective beginning in this area but services need 
to be increased before the psychiatric services given to the mentioned agencies are 
adequate. 


‘ 
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The increase will more adequately meet the demands of the service and will 
provide the following personnel : 


1 GS-13 medical officer, psychiatry, at $10,065 
1 GS-4 stenographer at $3,415 


Disease control 
Financial analysis: 











01 Personal services: Permanent $13, 480 
02 Travel, Automobile allowances 176 
08 Supplies and materials: Other. 100 

Total 13, 756 





(f) Establishment of a coordinated dental program, $30,000.—The coordinated 
dental program of the Department of Public Health provides for a greater 
utilization of existing facilities and available community resources for benefit 
of the individual institutions and for the needy of the community as a whole. 
Specialized services and skills not now available can be provided through the 
cooperative efforts of this Department, Georgetown University, Howard Uni- 
versity, and the Department of Dentistry of George Washington University. 
Six completely equipped dental units at District of Columbia General Hospital 
(two of which are for crippled children) are not being used for lack of personnel. 

The District does not now have the facilities for providing much needed 
prosthetic and orthodontic services. These facilities would enable the rehabili- 
tation of many patients so that they could be restored to useful places in the 
community. It is estimated that 200 prosthetic appliances, and 50 orthodontic 
appliances will be needed for eligible patients in 1957. 

In order to accomplish this program, funds for the following listed personnel, 
and the amount of $12,000 for appliances is requested : 

1 GS-13 orthodontist at $8,990 
1 GS-13 prosthodontist at $8,990 


Dental services 
Financial analysis: 


Ol Personal Services: Permanent. __....__._......_.................. $17, 980 
08 Supplies and materials: Appliances_________-_________----___ 12, 020 
cr Peele et Aes th a la be oS eee neal ey a 30, 000 


(g) Salary increases for interns and residents, District of Columbia General 
Hospital, $126,000.—It has become increasingly difficult to recruit interns and 
resident physicians at District of Columbia General Hospital. For example, for 
fiscal year 1957, the Department was able to fill only 29 of the 52 authorized posi- 
tions through the matching intern program. Beyond this we have been able to 
receive only a limited number on an individual recruitment basis. Because of the 
seriousness of this situation, the Department of Public Health submitted to the 
Board of Commissioners a recommendation for increase of compensation of in- 
terns and residents. As a consequence, the District of Columbia Personnel Office 
has conducted a study on the matter of increasing stipends for interns and resi- 
dents. This study confirmed the conclusion of the Deparment of Public Health 
and the Public Health Advisory Council, who had recommended increases, that 
there is a need for a substantial increase in the stipends at District of Columbia 
General Hospital. The District of Columbia Personnel officer advised the Board 
of Commissioners that this need appears to relate directly to the inability of 
District of Columbia General Hospital to compete with existing stipends for its 
share of prospective interns from among the graduating medical students of the 
three local medical colleges. The increase recommended as a result of the study 
adjusted the stipends for the interns and residents in line with the pattern now 
existing at District of Columbia General Hospital which consists of $300 per 
annum differential between the interns and the first year residents ; $300 between 
the first- and second-year residents; ete. It is requested, therefore, that the sti- 
pend for interns be increased from the existing rate of $1,545 per annum to $2,500 
per annum (from which is deducted quarters and subsistence), and that a $300 
per annum differential be maintained between the stipend for interns and the 
stipend for residents. 

The increase in stipends for interns and residents would result in a total in- 
crease of $126,000, which would be distributed as follows: 





























- | 
Num- he | Present Proposed | Perannum,| Total per 
ber litle rate rate | increase | annum in 
inrate | increase 
ee — ee — ——- = _ | — — 
| | | 
2 | Unclassified resident physician, 4th year_____-| $2, 745 | $3, 700 | $955 $1, 910 
8 | Unclassified resident physician, 3d year | 2, 445 3, 400 955 7, 640 
24 | Unclassified resident physician, 2d year 2, 145 | 3, 100 | 955 22, 920 
46 | Unclassified resident physician, Ist yee | 1,845 | 2, 800 | 955 | 43, 930 
52 | Unclassified interns 1, 545 | 2, 500 | 955 49, 660 
iin = | ets seni 
= Se bets | 4 126, 060 
Less part year not needed _-_-- - ore ee ‘ | Spas ecs Lae Seite on 60 
Total..._-. seaedoreete teeta rrenen enn bac | RE AEE, Wh EER 126, 000 





District of Columbia General Hospital 
Financial analysis: 

01 Personal services: Perimanent__~ ~~~ ___ ___ $126, 000 

(h) First aid assistants for emergency ambulance serv ice, $15 500. —At present, 
7 medical interns on the District of Columbia General Hospit: il ‘staff are assigned 
to the Department’s 2 emergency ambulances which operate as a component of 
the citywide emergency ambulance service. As it has become increasingly diffi- 
cult to obtain medical interns, it is urgent that all available interns be assigned 
to the medical services of the hospital. It is proposed, therefore, to replace the 
interns with first-aid men on the ambulances. There would be some reduction 
in operating efticiency if this is done, since the estimated 30 percent of our am- 
bulance-patient load who are now treated at home would have to be taken to a 
hospital. It is urgent, however, that adequate medical staffing be provided at 
District of Columbia General Hospital, and these intern services are required 
for that purpose. 

In order to implement this plan, it is proposed to provide 9 first-aid assistants 
to replace the 7 medical interns provided for our ambulance service on a 24-hour 
7-day-week basis due to difference in hours of workweek. These positions will 
replace the 7 intern positions at a rate of $2,500 each per annum. The additional 
amount of $14,500 would be needed to effect this change, and it is calculated as 
follows: 


9 WBRE-8 first-aid assistants at $3,577.60__.._...._...___-._____________ $32 
Less 7 unclassified interns at $2, 500_._.___-_______________ sss tara aati 17 
ce NEE tee See, Rene pe dese es eke te Ce 
District of Columbia General Hospital 
Financial analysis: 
reece <r ence = a cemiemeninieemneee $14, 500 


(i) Medical charities, $75,000.—During the fiscal year 1955, voluntary hos- 
pitals and homes, with which the District of Columbia had contracts to provide 
eare for indigent persons, incurred deficiencies on approved cases amounting to 
$109,821.99. The deficiencies were incurred primarily to provide care for emer- 
gency cases over which the Department has no control. In the case of the 
two homes, the deficiencies arose primarily from the fact that the actual cost 
of care exceeded the rates at which payment was made under the terms of the 
contract. The approved contracts specifically provide that in the case of the 
homes an adjustment will be made at the close of the fiscal year to pay these 
homes at the actual per diem costs. The appropriation of the Department of 
Public Health for fiscal year 1955, however, has a balance remaining of ap- 
proximately $46,000, of which $34,000 could be applied against the deficiency. 
Accordingly, the balance, or $75,000 is needed to meet the cost of medical care 
furnished by the District of Columbia by the voluntary hospitals. 

The District of Columbia Accounting Office has the computation of the wu 
paid bills still due these institutions. 


Medical charities 


Financial analysis: Other contractual services = —_ $75, OOO 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1957, for Department of Public 
Health 2a = --. $1,111, 000 
For an additonal amount, fiscal year 1956, for Department of Public 
Oo NESS SS eee, +2 Re ee ee pram ia 80, 000 
Total - a 


es vere -. 1,191,000 
Summary of increases (1957) : 
Survey of facilities of District government hospitals___...._____ 35, 000 
District of Columbia General Hospital: 

Replacement of dormitories for residents and 
interns ah $775, 000 
Repair of powerplant equipment_____________-___ 58, 000 
Conversion of psychiatric building-___-__________ 28, 000 

















861, 000 
Glenn Dale Hospital : 
Expansion of surgical facilities__._.c.c-......-____ 94, 000 
Expansion of medical laboratory__._.__-__________ 77, 000 
Emergency electrical facilities___._.c.-__._.._..__- 28, 000 
Structural improvements to C and D units________ 16, 000 


215, 000 


CES 0 SERRATE TIDE eS AS a ees a rN 1, 111, 000 
Increase for 1956: 
District of Columbia General Hospital: Increased cost of con- 
struction of operating suite..._.._._-__----------__________- 80, 000 





Total aus ef oA ae ER Os 1, 191, 000 
Survey of facilities of District government hospitals, $35,000 


An amount of $35,000 is requested for the purpose of making a survey of hos- 
pital facilities owned by the District government. The operation of hospital 
plants in modern days is an extremely complex undertaking. It is desired, there- 
fore, to obtain advice with respect to planning for the future development of such 
facilities in the community. Specifically, advice is desired on such problems as 
the extent to which hospital facilities should be expanded, the type of services 
which should be provided, the quality of performance which may be expected, etc. 

The Department of Public Health has technical employees qualified to advise 
on such matters, but these employees are busily engaged in the performance of 
the normal duties for which they were employed. It is not possible for them to 
devote full time to other hospital matters without undue interruption in the per- 
formance of their routine duties. It is proposed, therefore, to use the amount of 
$35,000 requested herein for the purpose of contracting with an outside consulting 
firm, or using survey teams directed by Department of Public Health specialists. 
If necessary, some other comparable method may be devised by the Commis- 
sioners. 

Department: District of Columbia Department of Public Health. 

Project title : Replacement of dormitories for residents and interns. 

Location : D. C. General Hospital, 19th and B Streets SE. 

Description: Dormitory of 90 rooms for interns, residents and other profes- 
sional personnel. 

Date submitted: January 1954. 

Project No. 3-4. 

Fund: General. 

Public-works program: Yes. 

Year planned: 1957. 
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Funds Requested! Balance | Percentage 
Estimated | available | in 1957 needed to | of comple- 
cost todate | budget | complete | tion with 
| \1957 budget 
| } | 
| | 
SS ON OE ELLE LA ILL LE, EP E, VEITD 4 RE | Leer tA s 
Plans and specifications-_-___.........---- $36, 000 $36, 000 |__.-- SS ee 100 
SS aie eeered aks: ft ) eee oo 2 eee 100 
Furniture and equipment. --__------------ | ee ee A aeons 
5 nS ne Re Rea Tana. eee aE oF | janet Seabee Andie é 
A 2) Re ee 851, 000 36, 000 | 775, 000 | 40, 000 ai 
Estimated increase in operating expenses 
| | | 5 ues 
1957 1958 | 1959 | 1960 1961 
vest _| 
EE CTE TEE $1, 675 $3, 349 $3, 349 | $3, 349 
EEL RET, | ae 1, | 2, 000 2, 000 | 2, 




















Funds have already been justified and approved for the perparation of plans 
and specifications for a dormitory for resident physicians, interns, ete., at 
District of Columbia General Hospital. It is necessary now to appropriate funds 
for actual construction. 

This hospital has a staff of approximately 142 interns and residents for whom 
living accommodations must be approved. Housing must also be found for such 
other professional personnel as nurse anesthetists, medical technicians, occu- 
pational therapists, and pharmacists. It is desirable that these employees be 
housed in one central unit so that they may be found quickly in the event of 
an emergency when matters of life and death are involved. In addition, it is 
easier to assemble such personnel for group instruction when they are housed 
in one location. 

This dormitory will have approximately 90 bedrooms. Its construction has 
become more urgent recently because the maintenance staff has discovered that 
within the next year or two major structural repairs will have to be made to 
homes No. 2 and 3 to prevent the roofs from collapsing. 

It is estimated that the equipment for this building after construction will cost 
approximately $40,000. 

Department: D.C. Department of Public Health. 

Project title: Repair of powerplant equipment. 

Location: D. ©. General Hospital, 19th and B Streets SE. 

Description: Remodel fronts of boilers and install new burners with auto- 
matic controls. 

Date submitted: August 1955. 

Fund: General. 

Public-works program: No. 

Year planned: 1957. 
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The burners for the four 500-horsepower boilers in the heating and powerplant 
are obsolete, causing inefficient operation. Maintenance and repairs are very high 
because parts have to be made in a custom machine shop. In order to correct 
this situation, it is proposed—on the recommendation of the Department of 
Buildings and Grounds—that revision of the fronts of these boilers and installa- 


tion of new burners be made with full automatic controls for each boiler. 
With the construction of additional buildings at the hospital, it is necessary 
to take advantage of every possible economy in operation. 
tioned above will result in more efficient operation. 
Department: District of Columbia Department of Public Health. 
Project title: Conversion of psychiatric buildings. 
Location: District of Columbia General Hospital, 19th and B Streets SE. 
Description: Remodel group of old psychiatric buildings to provide facilities 
for rehabilitation of mental, alcoholic, chronic patients, and narcotic addicts. 


Date submitted : January 1954. 
Project No. 3-7. 

Fund: General. 

Publie works program: Yes. 
Year planned : 1958. 





The changes men- 
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The Department plans to convert the old psychiatric group of buildings at the 


hospital, consisting of four 2-story wings, to a facility for the care and treatment 
of nonacute mental patients, alcoholics, narcotic addicts, and physical rehabili- 
tation patients. The care of such patients has become an acute community 
problem. It has been aggravated by the lack of hospital facilities which would 
provide the necessary social and occupational adjustment in the transition stage 


of these illnesses prior to the return of the patients to the community. 
The conversion of the old facilities will require extensive remodeling both in 


patient areas and treatment facilities. 


will accommodate 163 patients, distributed as follows: 


When completed, the psychiatric group 
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Department: District of Columbia Department of Public health. 
Project title: Expansion of Surgical Facilities. 

Location: Glenn Dale Hospital, Glenn Dale, Md. 
Description: Provide additional operating room and ancillary facilities. 


Date submitted: August 1955. 
Fund: General. 

Public works program : No. 
Year planned: 1957. 
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As a result of gains in the hospital management of patients during the past 5 
years, the existing space provided for the Surgical Service has become entirely 
inadequate. The number of patients undergoing major surgery has increased 
117 percent since 1952, and the total number of surgical procedures has in- 
creased 93 percent during the same period. Space available for the performance 
of these procedures includes only one operating room with adjacent rooms for 
sterilization and autoclaving and the preparation of materials to be used in 
surgery ; a very small room for the nurses’ locker space and washing facilities ; 
and a small room for the doctors’ locker space, toilet and washing facilities, 
and office space. There is no room for examinations for lung function studies 
or other examinations and no room that a consultant may use at any time. The 
volume and variety of work that is now performed has completely and entirely 
outgrown the space available. 

It is proposed to extend the surgical facilities to the east of the present facili- 
ties on the fifth floor of A hospital, utilizing an area which is now an open 
deck having a roof but no side walls. This extension would provide an addi- 
tional operating room which is very desperately needed for many types of 
minor procedures and for such facilities as ear, nose, and throat examinations 
and other examinations by consultants, for bronchoscopic work, and for certain 
types of surgery. It would also provide a fluoroscopic room, which is vitally 
essential; a room for heliotherapy and diathermy; a room for lung-function 
studies; better facilities for washroom and locker space for both doctors ard 
nurses; and required office and storage space. 

Department: District of Columbia Department of Public Health. 

Project title : Expansion of medical laboratory. 

Location : Glenn Dale Hospital, Glenn Dale, Md. 

Description : Expand and reorganize laboratory. 

Date submitted: August, 1955. 

Fund: General. 

Public works program: No. 

Year planned: 1957. 
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The present main laboratory was first put into operation when the hospital 
opened in 1937. Since that time, over the years, dramatic advances and im- 
provements in treating tuberculosis have occurred. These advances have saved 
the lives of many patients and prolonged the lives of almost all patients. The 
functions and services of our hospital-type laboratory have necessarily been 
enlarged to meet patient needs, so that they are gradually approximating those 
encountered in the laboratory of a large general hospital. Such a laboratory 
must be staffed and equipped to offer any or all laboratory tests that contribute 
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to the total and overall care and management of our patients, which daily include 
many medical and surgical conditions, in addition to tuberculosis. For ex- 
ample, there has been an increase of more than 350 percent in the laboratory 
procedures performed in 1955 as compared to 1947. In addition, since 1951, 
four laboratory technicians have been added to the staff. 

Over the years it has become painfully apparent that the physical space of 
the laboratory has not kept pace with increased procedures and staff, so that 
makeshift and temporary additions have been created to house growing sections 
of the laboratory, as for example, histopathology, chemistry, and basal metab- 
olism. For the past few years, a major problem has existed in the fact that the 
bacteriology section of the laboratory, which is the most important section in the 
laboratory from the standpoint of percentage volume of work, space require- 
ments needed, and growth over the years, is cramped in space to the point of in- 
terfering with proper performance of work. 

Adequate laboratory space was included in the estimates for proposed expan- 
sion of bed capacity at Glenn Dale. No relief for this need was provided when 
these proposed plans were abandoned. It now becomes necessary to (a) pro- 
vide additional facilities, (b) farm out a portion of this work at exorbitant 
costs with hazardous delays, or (c) curtail service at the expense of patient 
welfare. 

This request is for funds which will allow the consolidation of sections of 
‘the laboratory, reorganizing them from the standpoint of operational efficiency, 
permit necessary expansion and growth of the laboratory, and offer improved 
service to patients. It is proposed to accomplished these objectives by, first, 
building an expansion to the present laboratory which would utilize unused and 
unoccupied adjacent space, and second, physically rearranging the present labora- 
tory. 

Department: District of Columbia Department of Public Health. 

Project title: Emergency Electrical Facilities. 

Location : Glenn Dale Hospital, Glenn Dale, Md. 

Description: Install self-contained standby electrical units to provide emer- 
gency power for operating rooms, refrigerators, etc. 

Date submitted: August 1956. 
Fund: General. Public works program: No. Year planned 1957. 
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This hospital possesses no emergency lighting facilities in either of the main 
hospital buildings. In case of power failure it must rely solely on lanterns, flash- 
lights, and candles. Because of its geographical location, the hospital is supplied 
with a main electrical service and spare electrical service both of which are over- 

‘ head lines running through heavily wooded areas by consequence of which they 
are subject to outages from falling trees. Such outages occur primarily during 
periods of storm and high wind, and conditions are such that immediate repairs 
cannot be effected. Even though continuous service to the hospital is considered 
a top priority by the supplier, the hospital has been subjected to outages for 
periods as great as 10 hours. It is therefore considered urgent that self-con- 
tained standby electrical units be installed to provide electricity for operating 
room, refrigeration of antibiotics, foods, etc., corridor lighting and similar 
adjuncts. 

Department: District of Columbia Department of Public Health. 

Project title: Structural improvements to C and D units. 

Location: Glenn Dale Hospital, Glenn Dale, Md. 

Description: Replace worn and damaged concrete slabs on roof surfaces used 
as sun decks. 
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Date submitted: August, 1955. 
Fund: General. 

Public works program: No. 
Year planned: 1957. 
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The concrete slabs which underlie the traffic surfaces of these two roofs which 
are used as sun decks by patients have presented an ever-increasing problem 
over a period of some 10 years. Expansion and contraction resulting from cli- 
matic conditions have intermittently opened cracks in the otherwise weather- 
proof traffic surface, permitting moisture to enter. This moisture has per- 
meated the concrete slabs and frozen in the wintertime, thus reducing the slabs 
to a condition little better than that of dried mud. If these slabs are not renewed, 
lasting damage to the interior of the building will certainly result and will require 
major renovation at a later date. Such cost would be far greater than the cost 
of repair estimated above. 

Department: District of Columbia Department of Public Health. 

Project title: Increased cost of construction of operating suite. 

Location: District of Columbia General Hospital, 19th and B Streets SE. 

Description: Operating suite consisting of 8 operating rooms, 1 fracture room, 
2 cystoscopic rooms, and a central supply room for sterilizing materials. 

Date submitted: August 1953. 

Fund: General. 

Public-works program : No, ——. 

Year planned: 1957. 

Substitute program: 
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An amount of $725,000 was appropriated in the fiscal year 1956 for the con- 
struction of a new operating suite at District of Columbia General Hospital. 
The Department of Buildings and Grounds now estimates that since the fore- 
going amount was appropriated, costs of labor and material have risen so that 
an additional amount of $80,000 will be needed to complete the construction. 
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REALLOCATIONS 


Mr. Ranaur. You have reallocations cost of $25,915. Why do you 
need civil engineers in this Bureau ? 

Doctor Hearn. Because of the various types of construction that 
the Health Department passes on, and the enforcement program. 
This requires both the knowledge of public health and engineering 
background. It is 1 of the 3 sections of the Bureau, Public Health 
Engineering Division. 

Mr. Ranavr. Have you ever had a civil engineer before? 

Doctor Hrarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. Doing this type of work ? 

_ Doctor Hearn. In the Public Health Engineering Division; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Rasavur. What kind of work does this Division do? 

Dr. Hearn. The approval of plans for hospitals would be one. 
Nursing, and convalescent homes would be another; commercial and 
industrial establishments in relation to health hazards would be the 
main one; and then swimming pools, and other investigations of health 
hazards. 

Mr. Rapsavr. Can’t you get an architect who knows the rules of 
public health when a building is designed? I am surprised to see an 
engineer in here. You have four of them now. 

Dr. Hrarn. Yes, sir. We are only asking for reallocations. We 
are not asking for the positions, sir. 

Mr. Rapavr. You have an engineer for a hospital now ? 

Mr. Lowe. I think the line of demarcation, as I see it, between this 

ublic health engineering field and, say, your engineers who pass out 
building permit applications and inspect buildings that are going 
up, is that there is a highly specialized engineering field directly re- 
lated to public health work. You have a good many engineers, for 
example, the head of the public health engineering group is a civil 
engineer basically with public health education superimposed on his 
civil engineering training. 

Tt seems to me that in order to do this type of work to relate health 
problems and your other types of construction you need the combina- 
tion there of the civil engineer and the public health authority. 

Mr. Rapavt. Say you build a hospital. Does he not have to take 
every precaution for public health ? 

Mr. Lowe. Not without coaching from our public engineer. 

Mr. Raravt. There is no place to stop. Why should everybody not 
know how to make a violin ? 

Mr. McLaveutr. Mr. Bowman can give further details. 

Mr. Razsavrt. All right. 

Mr. Bowman. We have 4 engineers who are not identified as 4- 
civil engineers but as public-health engineers. They look at build- 
ings from the standpoint of potential health hazards and with their 
special training they can see problems that a regular engineer might 
not; for example, possible rat infestation or water pollution. They get 
into such matters as radiation, to check hospital and other X-ray units 
for stray radiation. This is just another example of the fields they get 
into. Public health engineering is an accepted specialized field of 
public health. 
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PURPOSE OF REORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU 


Mr. Razavr. Explain the purpose of reorganization. 

Dr. Hearn. The purpose of reorganization, it was with the idea of 
combining functions that would increase the amount of production 
per man-hour for a more orderly operation of an activity and various 
lines of communication and authority. Mostly the consolidation of 
the related activities. 

Mr. Rasavt. Is it productive of any savings? 

Dr. Heatu. Indirectly, yes, sir, in that it increases the production 
per man-hour, but if you were not discharging all your responsibilities 
to the fullest degree, then any increase you do would be simply cover- 
ing the unmet areas to a greater percent than you had been previously 
and would not result in a surplus unless you were previously taking 
care of all your responsibilities, in which case it would. 

Mr. Rasavt. Were any positions downgraded or eliminated ? 

Dr. Hearn. No, sir, there were no positions downgraded or eliminat- 
ed in this particular Bureau. 


DENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 


Mr. Rasavur. Dental Health, $24,415. 

Dr. Hearn. The purpose of that is to establish another dental health 
clinic in an area that is not covering the potential load and that would 
be for the amount of one dental clinic unit and one assistant director 
with supplies. There is one particular area up around 10th and 
Spring Street which is not covered to any degree whatsoever and it 
is felt that a clinic in this particular area is highly desirable to more 
adequately take care of the dental needs. 

Mr. Ranaut. You have a reference to the integration program. 
Why should integration create the need for an additional clinic? 

Dr. Hearn. Before you would have a clinic in a certain location 
and have a certain number of white schools feeding into an area, you 
might have some colored schools in the same area and they would go 
to another clinic in this area or this area. With the integration of 
schools they would all want to go to the closest clinic which put an 
increased load on the clinic in question. 

Mr. Rapaur. Provided it is there. 

Dr. Heatu. This happens to be there. I was explaining the Ray- 
mond Clinic. And that is what causes that increased load of about 
16,000 enrollment in that particular area. 

Mr. Ranaut. What type of dental service is rendered ? 

Dr, Hearn. Dental examination, cleaning of the teeth, fillings, ex- 
tre actions, and dental hygiene and preventive services and instruction, 
and in the summertime the fluoridation application locally for another 
couple of years. 

Mr. Rasavt. Is this for all children or just children in need ? 

Dr. Hearn. This is for children in need who do not go to private 
dentists. We find it varies in various localities what percent of school 
enrollment would go to the public health dentist and what would go 
to the private dentists. However, the dental hy gienists do take care 
of all children in doing a survey and showing “what is w rong and 
referring those who can go to the private dentists and those who cannot 
would come to the dental clinics. 
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Mr. Rasavt. If a child says he wants to go to the dentist he just 
oes? If he wants to go to your dentist he says, “I do not have a 
entist” ? 

Dr. Hearn. There is no formal screening procedure. We encour- 

age them to go to their dentist and if they say they cannot afford it 
we accept that. 


NEED FOR ASSISTANT CHIEF DENTAL CLINICIAN 


Mr. Razavut. Justify the need for an Assistant Chief. 

Dr. Hearn. We have the Dental Bureau, which conducts 14 dental 
clinics, has positions numbering 49, and it does a great deal of coordi- 
nation and working out various dental programs, dental surveys, and 
activities with the groups and school groups, and the coordination with 
other activities going on in the school and it was felt that the posi- 
tion of an Assistant Chief would help to increase the effectiveness of 
the dental program. 

REQUEST FOR REPAIRS 


Mr. Razavut. Explain the request for $500 for repairs. That is on 
page 50. 

Dr. Heatu. They tell me that is for some renovation of the addition 
to the Raymond Clinic that I was explaining in that area. 

Mr. Rasaur. What are you going to do there? 

Dr. Hearn. Continue to operate that clinic and then operate an- 
other clinic in a nearby neighborhood because the load is such that 
it would warrant the operation of the two clinics. 

Mr. Razavur. What are you going to use the $500 for? 

Dr. Hearn. I do not have the details, sir. 

Mr. Razavut. Supply it for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The amount of $500 was requested for renovation of space for the additional 
dental clinic requested. These renovations would normally include such items 
as painting, partitioning, installation of dental equipment, electrical and plumb- 
ing fixtures. The $500 will be applied to these renovations but is not adequate 
to cover the entire cost of such work. 

Mr. Rasavut. What is the base now for this activity ? 

Dr. Hearn. $256,289. 


MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 


Mr. Rapavr. “Mental health services,” $46,254. Explain the func- 
tion of the clinic. 

Dr. Heatu. The function of the clinic is to do an evaluation of a 
child who is a behavior problem, an emotional problem, one that is 
difficult in the schools, disturbing the decorum of the schoolroom. 
Teachers, not knowing what to do with the particular child, refer him 
to a mental health clinic and there you give them a discipline of serv- 
ices—phychiatric, psychological, social—visits in the home if neces- 
sary to see what the cause of the emotional disturbance would be. And 
then to notify the schools and the persons concerned of the appropriate 
measures necessary to alleviate the situation. 


‘ ate. Rapavt. If the request is approved how will it affect waiting 
ists ¢ 
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Dr. Hearn. It will decrease waiting lists, for one thing, and for an- 
other thing it will increase the availability of services in that because 
some of the schools and various agencies in the District, knowing that 
it takes quite a long time until a person can be adequately processed, 
many times do not refer all of the children that should be referred. 

Mr. Razaut. What does the school system have now in the way of 
psychiatric service ? 

Dr. Hearn. There are two activities. They have a research psy- 
chology department which attempts to find out some of the problems 
and in addition there are two schools, the Thompson School and the 
Walker-Jones School, in which there are pilot projects under the Com- 
missioners’ Youth Council and there they are trying to determine what 
are the predisposing factors or other contributing factors associated 
with behavior inet Bo and emotional disturbances. They get some 
money from the Agnes Meyer Foundation and they got about $19,000 
from a grant from the Public Health Service. Then we have this 
114-clinic unit of the Health Department. 

Mr. Raravt. Do you need this? 

Dr. Hearn. Yes, sir. The facilities and resources for taking care 
of mental problems in children are grossly inadequate in the District 
of Columbia, based on work analyses and surveys which have been 
made particularly in relation to the Hendrickson Committee on Juve- 
nile Delinquency. We participated with NIH and region 3 of Public 
Health Service in mental health activities. It is felt that one mental 
health clinic for anything from 50,00 to 100,000 population would be 
necessary to give a reasonable coverage but in between, say 75,000, 
would mean that the District of Columbia should have 12 such units. 

The survey also showed there were available the equivalent of 6 
clinics, leaving a difference of 6 clinics needed. This will add 1% 
clinics to help fill in that gap, sir. 


NUMBER OF CLINICS IN OPERATION IN DISTRICT 


Mr. Rapaur. How many do you have now ? 

Dr. Hearn. We have 11% clinics, sir, operating at the Addison 
School in Georgetown and the part-time clinic in the Southwest Health 
Center. The six clinics are in the community as a whole, which in- 
cludes activities of American University and Catholic University. 

Mr. Rapavutr. What is the value of part-time psychiatrists? 

Dr. Hearn. I am not sure of the question. Why take a part-time 
psychiatrists? They are easier to get than full time because they can 
still conduct some private practice and you can get a higher caliber 
man doing a part-time job. 

Mr. Razavut. Where will you locate the clinic? Do you want that 
off the record ? 

Dr. Heatu. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rapaut. What personnel now do you have in the present 114 
clinics? 

Dr. Heatu. We have 7 personnel on District funds and 314 person- 
nel on Federal funds with a base budget of $67,000. 

Mr. Rasavut. The base is what ? 

Dr. Heatu. $47,931 of District funds, sir. 
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Mr. Rasaut. How many positions do you have there now? Is it 
1014? 

Dr. Hearn. In our request, sir? 

Mr. Rasaut. No, what you have now. 

Dr. Hearn. Ten anda half. 

Mr. Razavut. Ten and a half in the base. You are asking for 714? 

Dr. Heatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Razavur. You are taking some giant strides here. 

Dr. Hearn. There is a big gap to fill, sir. 


MATERNAL CARE 


Mr. Rapavut. “Maternal care,” $55,160. When were prenatal clinics 
discontinued ? 

Dr. Hearn. About 1952, between 1952 and 1953, sir. 

Mr. Rasavutr. What was the reason for their discontinuation ? 

Dr. Hearn. A decrease in the amount of funds available. 

Mr. Rapavutr. Who decided to discontinue them? Was it this com- 
mittee ? 

Dr. Hearn. No sir, they were supported mainly by Federal grants 
to the State and those grants go up and down depending upon how 
much money is given the Public Health Service for grants-in-aid to 
the States. For example, in 1952 we had $154,000 in the MCH funds, 
A and B, and that shrunk down to $88,000 in 1956. It is true that you 
cannot take the sum total of the Federal grants that you have and say 
well, did they go up or down or what, because some of these are what 
they call the reserve B funds which are given for special pilot projects 
in the appropriation language and if you want to start one of those 
particular projects you would be eligible for participation in the 
money but you would not be able to use that money on a routine, es- 
tablished program. 

Mr. Rasautr. What number participated in the clinics at District of 
Columbia General in fiscal year 1956 or calendar year 1955? 

Dr. Heatu. We do not have it. May we supply it for the record, sir? 

Mr. Raravt. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Obstetrical patient visits in outpatient clinic, District of Columbia General 


Hospital’ 
Number of 
Fiscal year: visits 
I 10, 683 
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1 Majority of obstetrical visits are for prenatal care, 


Mr. Ranaut. Of the 275 deaths indicated, how many of the mothers 
were admitted to the District of Columbia General ? 

Dr. Hearn. I do not have this one available, sir. May I supply it 
for the record? It is quite a percentage. 

Mr. Rapavur. You might give us a little statement as to where these 
deaths occurred. You can supply that for the record as to hospitals 
and so on. 

Dr. Hearn. Very well, sir. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Recorded neonatal deaths (deaths under 28 days) by institution and age group: 
District of Columbia, 1955 
































| | 
Institution Total under| Under1 | 1 to 6 days |7 to 27 days 
28 days day 
| 
ES icant amin teens Joanatenctouecesaes 694 | 401 237 56 
O1_- cae 19 11 7 ‘a 4 
eee 4 4 ee 
Wea eas eta tone dwarncee Nee a 23 3 9 il 
SSR sane ee 71 53 | 13 5 
District of Columbia General Hospital. ____- 181 110 63 8 
pic dis ies bake hbk bine ik eblaids uauccen< 24 17 6 1 
Dpisiiccsrs sab adssaneeeueubadvcgececsen 74 38 30 6 
_- SAE 47 33 13 1 
aa 47 17 23 7 
Be a A cissouins seceded a ates clacaia we ockieinaks 59 34 25 ‘ 
_ Seen 7 5 WF Utiuccdeg shed 
= 2 1 1 
NRE ES Sire Pe ee Meee ee ey 5 eee eee 39 17 17 5 
rere 35 18 1 3 
ee ee hag 1 (i eee eee oe ee 
AES SRS bere 44 30 13 1 
Not in hospital or institution. a 17 9 2 
Recorded neonatal death rates, District of Columbia, 1955 
Institution : Rate 
Total, District of Columbia So Ee a Oe 21.3 
Disemect or Columpia General Hospital... 31.1 
EE 8 Pe OE I teri crretreprrete memes sana neunn neon anne 19. 2 


The neonatal death rate for 1955 (infants dying within the first 28 days of 
life, per 1,000 live births) for D. C. General Hospital, as shown by the table, 
is approximately 50 percent higher than that of the rest of the District of 
Columbia. Part of this excess of neonatal deaths at D. C. General Hospital 
can probably be ascribed to the lower socio-economic circumstances of patients 
coming to D. C. General Hospital and related factors. However, a substantial 
part of this excess has been shown by investigations to be due to the fact that 
40 to 45 percent of these patients did not have prenatal care. 


RINGWORM CONTROL 


Mr. Rapavt. Ringworm control, $32,785. What personnel is now 
at the Gale Health Center ? 

Dr. Hearn. One part-time physician and a part-time medical aid. 

Mr. Razaut. Why is it necessary to hire six new people? 

Dr. Hearn. In order to increase the hours of operation of the clinie, 
to intensify the care, to do more individualization of the treatment 
procedures and to do a more intensive screening job which, of course, 
would increase the amount of participation in the form of patient 
Visits. 

Mr. Rapavut. Why is it necessary to train laboratory technicians 
in Georgia ? 

Dr. Hearn. Georgia is the headquarters of the Communicable Dis- 
ease Center at Atlanta. This is available to States as part of the 
Federal help to States. It is at the Communicable Disease Center, 
Atlanta. 

Mr, Razsavut. You have some additional expenses when you send 
people to Georgia. 

Dr. Hearn. There again it is a very fine place to have them trained 
because it is the Epidemiology Intelligence Center also and they are 
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well trained and get the necessary appreciation of the problem and 
how to do it most effectively. 

Mr. Razavt. What is the base of this activity now ? 

Dr. Hearn. That would be hard to say. If you take the persons 
just connected with the ringworm clinic at Gales, that would be 15/40 
of a physician and a half-time medical aide. That would be in the 
base of the activity. 


LEGAL PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES 


Mr. Narcuer. The next item is Legal ly Sco yo Services for which 
you are requesting $13,756. How many legal psychiatrists are now 
employed in the District? 

Dr. Hearn. You mean legal psychiatric services ¢ 

Mr. Narcuer. Yes. 

Dr. Heatu. Equivalent of 2, 1 full time and 2 part time. 

Mr. Narcuer. Who is handling the other two-thirds of the cases of 
the United States courts? 

Dr. Heatu. I do not know. I do not have that available. 

Mr. Natcuer. Can you supply that for the record ? 

Dr. Heatu. Yes, sir; we will supply it. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The remaining two-thirds of the cases in the United States courts requiring 
psychiatric examination are being referred to District of Columbia General Hos- 


pital and St. Elizabeths Hospital whose facilities are also overloaded for this type 
of patient. 


Mr. Natcuer. Please turn to page 57. In your second paragraph, 
you state, 


that only about one-third to one-sixth of the cases in the United States courts 
requiring psychiatric examination and testimony are being referred to this di- 
vision because it was necessary to arrange such an agreement in order to keep 


“08 work referred by the courts within the limits possible for the division to 
andle. 


Who is handling the other two-thirds of the cases of the United 
States courts / 
Dr. Hearn. It is possible they are not receiving this specialized 


service to the extent they should. That is my presumption. I will go 
into it. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Natcuer. Would the employment of an additional psychiatrist 
remedy this situation ? 


Dr. Hearn. Not in full. Every bit will help and decrease the area 
of unmet needs. 

Mr. Natcuer. You have a full-time psychiartist now, is that cor- 
rect, for this division ? 

Dr. Heatu. We have two full time. 

Mr. Natcuer. Two full time? 

Dr. Heatu. One full time and two part time, the equivalent of two. 

Mr. Natcuer. What personnel is now engaged in this activity ? 

Dr. Hearn. One full time, two part-time psychiatrists, two clinical 


perehologiets, a psychiatric social worker, secretary, and a clerk- 
ypist. 
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TRAVEL REQUEST 


Mr. Natrcuer. What is the basis for your travel request of $176? 

Dr. Heatu. That is for automobile a ann of the persons travel- 
ing back and forth between the courts and the jail and the other areas 
they must go in connection with their work in this area. 

Mr. Narcuer. Just who does this apply to? 

Dr. Hearn. The psychiatric social worker, psychologist, and 
psychiatrist. 

{r. Narcuer. That is traveling back and forth, the $176 covers what 
period of time? 

Dr. Hearn. That would be for a period of a year. They go down 
to the jail and to Occaquan as they do work for the Department of 
Corrections. 

Mr. Narcner. How many automobiles do you have in the Health 
Department? 

Mr. Bowman. You are speaking of passenger-carrying automobiles, 
sir? 

Mr. Natcuer. Yes. 

Mr. Bowman. So far as I know, we have one which is assigned to 
us from the District garage which we use for employee transportation. 
The other vehicles we have are Federal vehicles on loan to us and 
we have some District-owned trucks. We also have 2 vehicles for 
transporting patients and 1 for collecting milk samples. 

Mr. Narcuer. You do not have any method of taking care of this 
item through the use of these automobiles? 

Mr. Bowman. No, sir. 

Mr. Narcuer. Where is this service located ? 

Dr. Hears. The main office is in the United States Court Building. 

Mr. Narcuer. What is the base now for this activity ? 

Dr. Hears. $50,276. 


COORDINATED DENTAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Natcuer. The next item is the coordinated dental program, 
$30,000. I would like to know how do individual institutions benefit 
from this service? 

Dr. Hearn. It develops an additional training ground for their 
senior medical students and their postgraduate students and it would 
be the same type of a routine that you would find conducted in the 
dental schools of the dental universities and the three colleges would 
participate in sending persons over to the area to help in this work 
resulting in a symbiotic relationship. 

Mr. Narcuer. Is this a new program? 

Dr. Hearn. Yes; this will be definitely a new program. 

Mr. Natcuer. There is no money in the budget at the present time 
for this? 

Dr. Hearn. No, sir; and it will be a type of service not presently 
rendered in the District or at the District of Columbia General Hos- 
pital. 


USE OF SIX DENTAL UNITS AT DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Mr. Narcuer. Why are you not using the six dental units now at the 


District of Columbia General Hospital? 
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Dr. Hearn. We do not have the money for personnel to operate 
them. 

Mr. Narcuer. These dental units are all fully equipped? 

Dr. Hearn. Yes. 

Mr. Narcuer. It is a matter of personnel ? 

Lr. Heatu. Mostly personnel. 

Mr. Narcuer. In the past have you requested funds for the neces- 
sary personnel to operate the six dental units? 

Dr. Hearn. Yes, sir; we have. I think two previous years we aon 
requested this particular item and some other personnel, for the last 
2 years. 

Mr. Natcuer. Were these items specifically denied or just what hap- 
pened to the request ? 

Dr. Hearn. It was a question of not enough money to go around to 
take care of all the needs and other things got preference. 

Mr. Natcuer. What is the Department of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion doing in this area? 

Dr. Hearn. The Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, first of 
all, takes only a certain category of clients. By reason of the provi- 
sions under which the money is allotted to them, it must be a type of 
person that could be rehabilitated by them to the point he would be 
employable. Persons who would not be potentially employable would 
not make them eligible for Vocational Rehabilitation. They do this 
type of work for specific cases when it is necessary to get them in an 
employable status. 


SALARY INCREASE FOR INTERNS AND RESIDENTS 
Mr. Natcuer. I believe you are requesting $126,000 for salary in- 


creases for interns and residents in District of Columbia hospitals? 
Dr. Hearn. Yes. 


SALARIES OF INTERNS IN OTHER LOCAL HOSPITALS 


Mr. Narcuer. Will you supply for the record the salaries of interns 
and residents in other hespits 
Dr. Hearn. Yes. 


sin the area ? 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 


Intern stipends, locally 


The following stipends are currently being paid at the other local hospitals 
having intern programs: 











Actual Actual | Adjusted | Adjusted 
Hospital | monthly | annual monthly ! | annual 
stipend | stipend | stipend | stipend 
os a ee sane ‘eee aoe = _ —|— —— 
Federal: | 
St. Elizabeths__- : edad $258. 00 $3, 100 $204. 25 $2, 451 
Freedman’s-- Sesuate i ties) 233.00 | 2, 800 179. 25 | 2,151 
Private: | | 
Doctor s : nami 150. 00 1, 800 | 145. 00 | 1,740 
Emergency---- — 200. 00 | 2, 400 200. 00 2, 400 
Garfield : 200. 00 2, 400 200. 00 2, 400 
George Washington University___- 7 : 125. 00 | 1, 500 79. 50 | 954 
Georgetown. : 2 75. OO 900 75.00 | 900 
Providence 3 : 250. 00 3, 000 199. 50 2, 394 
Sibley = > : 100. 00 1, 200 100. 00 | 1, 200 
D. C. General (existing) : rae 128. 75 | 1, 545 75. 00 | 900 
D. C. General (recommended). -------.--- . 208. 34 | 2, 500 154. 59 | 1, 855 





1 Adjusted to take into account maintenance charges (room, meals, laundry). Thus, ifa particular hospital 
reported furnishing full maintenance in addition to a stipend, the ‘‘actual’’ and ‘‘adjusted” stipends are the 
same. If a hospital furnished no maintenance, or partial maintenance, the ‘‘actual’’ has been reduced by 
the amount that would be deducted monthly by the D. C. Government for the item not furnished (i. e., 
meals, $45.50; room, $5; laundry, $3.25). The D. C. Government scale of deductions has been used to obtain 
uniformity. The result of the adjustment is a figure for each hospital that approximates the amount of the 
stipend available to the intern after maintenance has been taken into account. 


The study as made by the District of Columbia Personnel Office, placed em- 
phasis on the stipends for interns since typically it appears that stipends for this 
group provides a key for both the intern and resident groups. This is because 
stipends for residents are typically based on a uniform progression above what- 
ever rate is set for the intern. The rates for residents, therefore, are not available 
at the present time for the private hospitals. The following are the rates for 
residents at St. Elizabeths Hospital and Freedmen’s Hospital: 








| St. Eliza- Freedmen’s 
beths Hos- | Hospital, 
Title pital, actual | actual 
| annual | annual 
stipend | stipend 
—— cee ea Oe ——7 
Rens PeNINGID UN ORNS gs. dn neundenkawsauaweasanseabeseuwnne | $5, 000 | $4, 700 
enn UNIONS SE cn ceca dedssacdnseaesebenbandase< 4, 500 4, 200 
Resident physician, 2d year__-..._.......- ETS S Sea let Ee eae 4, 100 3, 800 
PAPAS OEINNI 106 MUN ti. a kc ncusatduhcdcgbbbee wc cotscbhaannancdaded 3, 700 3, 400 





NUMBER OF FILLED PGSITIONS 


Mr. Natcuer. I notice you are requesting increases for 152 intern 
and resident positions. How many are presently filled ? 

Dr. Heatu. For this year they are all filled. Next year they would 
not be all filled. 

Mr. Narcuer. The 132 positions are presently filled, is that correct ? 

Dr. Heatu. Yes, sir. They expire June 30. 

Mr. Natcuer. Next year they will not all be filled, is that correct? 

Dr. Heatu. No, sir, that is the problem. 

. Mr, Narcuer. You are requesting funds for those particular posi- 

tions, is that right? 

Dr. Hearn. Yes, sir. 


78170—56——3 


bo 
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Dr. Sresprnc. There are only 2 vacancies this year but the appoint- 
ments are for 1 year and they expire June 30. We begin recruiting 
in September for the a mae, year and our recruitments for the 
year beginning July 1 this year have fallen far behind previous years. 
We obtained last year 46 from the matching funds out of a quota of 
50, and this year we obtained only 29. We believe the discrepancy in 
salary is the reason. 

Mr. Natcuer. According to that you have 23 vacancies and you are 
requesting an increase for 132 new positions. 

Dr. Sressrnc. Because of the failure to recruit enough interns, we 
will have to hire additional resident physicians, on a temporary basis. 
To pay them, we will need the total sum requested, and it will be 
needed next year, when we expect full enrollment. 

Mr. Keen. This is just the difference between the salary that they 
presently have and the new salary that is programed. 

Mr. Natcuer. You are requesting 132 positions for which you are 
asking for a per annum increase in rate of $955 ? 

Dr. Stessrne. Public Law 330, under which interns and residents 
‘are compensated sets a maximum stipend in certain hospitals, which 
includes our hospital, St. Elizabeths, Freedmen’s, and others. Interns 
at St. Elizabeths receive $3,100 and interns at Freedmen’s receive 
$2,800 and our interns receive $1,545. We believe the discrepancy is 
too great for us to be in a competing position with the other hospitals. 
The proposed raise would —— up to $2,500, which is $300 below 
Freedmen’s and $600 below St. Elizabeths, but we believe our training 
program is sufficiently good to absorb that much of a differential, but 
we cannot absorb a differential of $1,200. 

Mr. Narcuer. How long has it been since your interns have had an 
increase ? 

Dr. Stessrne. Two years. 

Mr. Natcuer. What is the annual charge for quarters and sub- 
sistence ? 

Dr. Sresrine. $645. The deductions for quarters and subsistence 
are not involved in this matter, since the increase of $955 requested will 
all be “take home”, except for small tax withholding and insurance 
increases. 

Mr. Natcuer. Has this salary increase been placed into effect ? 

Dr. Stessinc. No, sir, not yet. 


FIRST AID ASSISTANTS FOR EMERGENCY AMBULANCE SERVICE 


Mr. Rapavt. You are requesting $14,500 for first aid assistants for 
emergency ambulance service. I notice you are deducting the cost of 
seven interns to arrive at this estimate. It seems the annual cost will 
be $32,000, as we will still have to pay the salaries of the interns? 

Dr. Heatu. No, sir. There were seven interns assigned to the 
emergency ambulance service. If we are going to replace the interns 
by first aid men, then you apply against that the salaries of the seven 
interns that will be a sak The reason for the difference in 9 first- 


aid assistants and 7 interns is the difference in work week. 
Mr. Razpaut. You have not put the increase in effect yet ? 
Dr. Heatu. No, sir. 
Mr. Rasavut. You are taking off the seven interns, are you not ? 
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Dr. Heatu. We would be replacing the 7 interns with the 9 first- 
aid assistants based on the request. 

Mr. Rapavt. If we grant the $32,000 we can take off the $17,500 and 
have the difference of $14,500. If we do not grant the $32,000, you 
would be in bad shape taking off the $17,500? 

Dr. Heatu. That is correct. We did not want any duplication when 
we presented it. 

Mr. Raxzavut. Perhaps it would be wiser to keep interns on the am- 
bulances, since it costs at least $16 per day for a patient in the hospital 
and since you estimate that if the interns are replaced with first-aid 
men on the ambulances 30 percent of your ambulance patient load who 
are now treated at home would have to be taken to a hospital. Will you 
comment on that ? 

Dr. Hearn. Yes, sir, there are many comments to be made on that. 
So far as interns are concerned, we have only 36 so far this year, and 
that is not enough to go around, and if you are short it would be 
necessary to use the interns in the hospital where the sick patients are 
and use emergency first-aid men on the ambulances. This has been 
in effect or has had to be done in various other areas when there are 
not sufficient interns to go around. On the market the available posi- 
tions are twice as many as the available interns. 

Mr. Karrickx. The other two hospitals have agreed to do the same 


thing in reference to using first-aid assistants rather than interns, have 
they not ? 


Mr. Hearn. Yes. 

Mr. Karrickx. They have agreed to use first-aid men instead of 
interns ¢ 

Dr. Heatu. Yes. 

Mr. Ranaut. Does this come out of the fact you have not been using 
the hospitals as much as you did before, as you explained to me last 
year. Now you will take the patients from their homes and put them 
inthe hospital? Isthat part of this? 

Dr. Hearn. This means there will be more patients brought to the 
hospital to find out what is wrong. It may mean an increase in out- 
patient service. About 30 percent of them the intern can tell on the 
spot the patient does not need to be hospitalized. 

Mr. Rapavt. And that is $16 a day ? 

Dr. Heatu. That is right, but they may just come in the emergency 
room of the hospital and be sent back home again. 

Mr. Ragpavt. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Dr, Sressrnc. What Dr. Heath is saying is that with first-aid men 
on the ambulance instead of doctors, they will not be able to make a 
definite decision as to whether the patient needs hospitalization or 
not. Therefore, they will bring the patients in the emergency room 
of the hospital for a decision. It will not increase the number of 
patients admitted to the hospital “at a cost of $16 a day.” 

The difference is that the interns object strenuously to riding ambu- 
lances and it affects the recruiting program for interns. Many other 
cities have found it is necessary to take interns off ambulances. 

Mr. Rasavt. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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MEDICAL CHARITIES 


Mr. Rapavur. You are requesting for medical charities $75,000. 
Will you explain that ? 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. Chairman, on that particular item we have this 
medical charities contract with a number of local hospitals where we 
agreed to pay them for indigent patients. In fiscal 1955 the volume of 
indigent cases they handled exceeded the amount allocated for that 
purpose by slightly more than $100,000. However, as of the end of 
the year there was a small balance in the overall appropriation for the 
Department of Public Health, approximately $46,000, which was ap- 
plied on that, but that still left a daasioace in what was owing to these 

rivate hospitals of $75,000. The purpose of this request is to make 
ull payment to the hospitals for the actual services rendered during 
that fiscal year 1955. 
Mr. Razavr. That is over $1 million a year? 
Mr. Lowe. For the entire medical charities exclusive of-Freedmen’s, 
es. 
. Mr. McLaueuuin. It was $875,000 plus this $75,000. 

Mr. Lowe. The agreement with the hospitals now is that if they 
do have an overrun they will absorb it so that we will not be in a 
position of having to ask for these appropriations in the future. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR MEDICAL CHARITIES, 1947-1956 


Mr. Razpavt. For the record will you please insert a list of appropri- 
ations made for this purpose in the last 10 years? 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


Appropriations for medical charities, 1947-56 


Year: Amount 
a a eh eae $310, 101. 00 
LE ane ee a see Ne a Sere ener RE ane 458, 066. 00 
| TSE aR Se ae ey ee ee ee Pane ee EO ee es 735, 000. 00 
Ie ete it, a Bier it RE oe vee fd LAE rahe it ated DEANE Re A Lier 837, 613. 00 
I ee eS es os ee Pg a od bE ge a hd 656, 122. 11 
oy REE EE Spe ee ne eter As 0) Ie eee ae Se ee ee ae dees tecoadt 600, 000. 00 
re care See ee es Se eee a eae eee eee 769, 488. 00 
SoA Ses eee ep aee went SER ra peye ee ee, a eee aN Semen e 813, 120. 00 
Seer 2 ate OE RE ee SOI AD, | ee SE ION DS Rl a Rel Pee eS 1945, 000. 00 
oo ea a a or ee a ee ee ee ees 1, 020, 000. 00 


10f this amount, $75,000 has been requested in this supplemental budget request. 


Mr. Rapwavur. We had a talk, you remember, about medicine cost- 
ing more but people staying a shorter period of time in the hospitals. 
How is that working out and what have you done with the savings 
in the hospitals?) Are they continuing to grow? We gave you per- 
mission to transfer some funds some time ago. Do you remember that ? 

Dr. Heatn. Yes, sir. St. Elizabeths patient census is going down 
slowly as the months progress. As to the number of patient-days in 
the hospital, there has been some slight decrease. 

Mr. Rasavr. Is it your feeling now that maybe the 1957 estimates 
are too high ? 

Dr. Hearn. It looks as if they are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. What will you do with the money ? 
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Dr. Hearn. Turn it back, what is left over. The rates may go up 
as the patient occupancy goes down, since they would have the cost 
of yee 

Mr. Razavr. The cost of medicine has gone up? 

Mr. Karrickx. They have gone steadily up. 

Mr. Rapavr. And some of the new medicines are really bringing 
this about. 

Mr. Karrick. That is right. 

Mr. Ragavt. It is a good thing if people are coming out of the hos- 
pitals sooner. 

We are going to go into the hospital business thoroughly, we are 
going to investigate it. We are telling you ahead of time. 


NET INCREASE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Narcuer. If the total amount requested were granted, how 
many new employees would that mean ? 

Dr. Hearn. Thirty-five minus 7; 28. 

Mr. Narcurr. I mean the total request for the Department of 
Public Health? Assuming the total amount requested were granted, 
how many new employees would that entail, total ¢ 

Dr. Hearn. Thirty-five new employees minus the 7 interns you 
would offset with first-aid assistants, or 28. The $75,000 is a contrac- 
tual relationship for medical charities. 

Mr. Ranaut. Has the average daily patient load receded ? 

Dr. Sreppina. It is going down. It is the lowest it has been in sev- 
eral years, 

Mr. Rapaur. You are probably requesting too much money for 1957 
on this? 

Dr. Sresprne. On the other hand, last winter we were higher than 
we had been for several years. 

Mr. Rasavur. Not for very long. 

Dr. Stepninc. Well, for several months. 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Dr. Stebbing knows what 
they are estimating for the average for the entire fiscal year to date 
because you do have to take an average on that patient load in order 
to get the overall picture. 


AVERAGE DAILY PATIENT LOAD AT DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GENERAL 
HOSPITAL 


Mr. Rapavur. Suppose you give us the average daily patient load 
for the last 3 years for the record. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


District oF CoLtuMBIA GENERAL HOospITAL 


Admissions and daily average number of patients 





Fiscal year Admis- Daily Fiscal year 
ssions average 





989. 4 
978. 2 














oh Oe ee eee 
Oh Si a eee 











1 June figure estimated. 


Norte.—Attention is invited to the fact that while the daily average census has declined slightly in the 
last 4 years, the number of admissions has risen steadily. This is due to the fact that treatment is more 
intensive in the first few days of hospitalization, and the stay in hospital is not as long. Emergency-room 
treatments have increased from approximately 4,000 per month in 1954 to approximately 6,000 per month in 
the last 3 months of fiscal year 1956. 


CapITraL OUTLAY 


Mr. Rasavr. Next isthe capital outlay request. 

Mr. Karrick. Mr. Chairman, before you take up capital outlay, 
there is an item that I would like to comment on and that is the $35,000 
item for a survey of the facilities of the District government hospitals. 
We believe that situation should be surveyed comprehensively. 


SURVEY OF FACILITIES OF DISTRICT GOVERNMENT HOSPITALS 


Mr. Rapavr. For a survey of facilities of District government hos- 
pitals you are requesting $35,000. 

Mr. Karrick. The statement says that the Department of Public 
Health has technically qualified employees to make this survey. I feel 
what is needed is a completely objective report, one not made by the 
employees of the District of Columbia, the Department of Public 
Health, or the District of Columbia hosiptals. These employees may 
be utilized in such a survey, but it should be a disinterested and im- 
partial survey, and the amount comes as a suggestion from the United 
States Department of Public Health. I think it would be more advan- 
tageous to authorize such a survey. 

Mr. Rasavt. I think your idea of having it done by someone outside 
of the Department itself is very good. That is a good idea. And I 
think the idea of a survey is a good idea. 

What about this, though? Should we dispense with the balance of 
the request for capital outlay until the survey is completed ? 

Mr. McLaveuuin. We considered this as part of our budget for the 
year. Butas we approach the problems out there, one thing we did was 
kill the construction of that so-called TB hospital, which was about 
a $3 million item. 

Mr. Ranaut. Where was that going to be ? 

Mr. McLaventin. At the District of Columbia General Hospital. 
We decided we should have an overall survey made of the use of exist- 
ing space and some appraisal of the adequacy of our Public Health 
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Service in general. Now this dormitory that is being used—I do not 
want to infringe on anybody’s testimony—but it is a pre-Civil War 
structure. 

Mr. Ranaut. We knowthat. I wasthrough it. 


DORMITORY FOR RESIDENTS AND INTERNS 


Mr. McLaveutin. That has an adverse effect on getting interns in 
our hospitals. We thought the least we could do was allow a much 
smaller figure, cutting it from $1 million to $775,000. 

Mr. Rapavt. We are not going to ask any questions about this 
dormitory, because we were out there and saw the terrible shape that 
the place was in. 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. Chairman, the entire Board of Commissioners went 
out and went over that whole situation for quite some time before 
making a decision to include this in the budget. This looked like an 
almost must in order to cope with the problem. 


REPAIRS TO POWERPLANT AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Rapavt. The next item is “Repairs to the powerplant, and 
equipment,” in the amount of $58,000. 

Will there be any savings as a result of the reduction in the high 
cost of maintenance and repairs of the present burners? 

Dr. Hearn. We believe that there will, sir. In the first place, there 
has been no addition to the powerhouse since we have added two addi- 
tional large buildings and there are other large buildings to be con- 
sidered. There isa psychiatric building now under construction which 
will also have to be carried by this same powerhouse. 

Mr. Razact. Is all of this new power ? 

Dr. Hearn. This is not new power. 

Mr. Razavt. Is this an addition to what you have ? 

Dr. Heatn. This is not even an addition. It is simply repairs. 

Mr. Ranaut. Then what I want to know is this: Would this be of 
sufficient size to take care of the new buildings being added ? 

Dr. Heatn. We believe so. 

This is what the Department of Buildings and Grounds has request- 
ed should be done. Perhaps, Mr. Hutson could answer that better than 
I can. 

Mr. Rasavt. What about that, Mr. Hutson ? 

Mr. Hutson. It will be enough to take care of everything. 

Mr. Rasavt. It will have sufficient capacity to take care of the new 
buildings? 

Mr. Hutson. Mr. Chairman, these boilers will be of sufficient horse- 
power and will incorporate the later developments in the oil burners, 
and they should not have any trouble with them when the additional 
buildings come on. 

Mr. Razaut. Where will this savings be effected? Will that be 
in the economy of the new operation ? 

Mr. Hurson. Economy of operations and the fact that they do not 
continuously have to repair the burners as they have in the past. 

Mr. Rasavt. The savings will come about as a result of less repairs, 
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and economy of operation through the new type of burners to be 
used ? 
Mr. Hutson. Yes, sir. 


PSYCHIATRIC BUILDING 


Mr. Rasavur. Now we come to consideration of the request in con- 
nection with the psychiatric building in the amount of $28,000. 

What is the extensive remodeling to be undertaken in this project? 

Dr. Srespine. The present unit consists of four buildings, the west 
building, the south building, the east building, and the north build- 
ing. That, of course, will be vacated when the new building is con- 
structed. It is contemplated that the west building will be used for 
the rehabilitation center for both inpatients and outpatients, and that 
the south building will be used for the narcotic addicts and that the 
east, building will be used for alcoholics and convalescent psychiatric 
patients and those who do not need to be in locked wards. 

The plans are fairly far advanced now. One of the important fea- 
tures about this and which makes the time factor important is that 
the Commissioners have requested a 2-year extension of the law which 
permits us to send narcotic addicts to Lexington; that will expire in 
2 years. So, we will have to be ready to receive them in 2 years. 

Mr. Raravt. Are you planning the entire building based on that 
idea? 

Dr. Sressrne. No, sir; but we are making plans to use a building 
that is already existing in order to take care of that situation. 

Mr. Rasavut. You do not know whether they will extend the law 
for another 2 years when the time comes for it to run out? 

Dr. Sreseinc. They have served notice on us that it will not be 
extended again. 

Mr. McLaveutrn. Mr. Chairman, I might say in regard to this 
matter that the new bill which just certainly is going to be passed by 
the Congress—the new narcotics bill—is going to be much more effec- 
tive than the civil law in all phases of narcotics work, and I think we 
expect that there will be a vast increase in the need for space to process 
these narcotics. 

Mr. Ranaut. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

What isa physical rehabilitation patient ? 

Dr. Sressinc. That is a patient who has suffered a crippling injury 
and we are trying to rehabilitate him so that he can become employ- 
able again. 

REQUEST FOR GLENN DALE HOSPITAL 


Mr. Rasaut. We are now down to consideration of the request for 
the Glenn Dale Hospital. 

Mr. Fowter. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Weiss is the acting superintendent 
of the Glenn Dale Hospital. 

Mr. Rasavur. For the Glenn Dale Hospital there is a request for a 
total of $215,000. 

Dr. Weiss, give us a picture of the TB problem as it is in the Dis- 
trict today ? 
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REVIEW OF TUBERCULOSIS PROBLEM 


Dr. Weiss. I think I might preface my remarks by applying it to 
Glenn Dale specifically, and then enlarge it within the area of the 
entire District, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ragwavut. Very well; proceed. 

Dr. Wetss. The problems relating to tuberculosis are really predi- 
cated upon the marked advances which have been achieved during the 
past 10 years, particularly in the field of specific drug therapy and 
special lung operations, These advances have been particularly im- 
pressive during the past 4 years, and they have served to control 
tuberculosis to the greatest degree possible in our period. Many lives 
have been saved and the lives of most patients have been prolonged. 
In a hospital setting such as Glenn Dale these gains have been reflected 
in a rapidly increasing number of live discharges and a rapidly de- 
creasing number of deaths, as well as in a rapidly declining duration 
of hospital stay together with some increase in the number of vacancies 
in beds. Coincident with these changes, there have been other prob- 
lems. We have had an increased number of admissions, and an in- 
creased number of discharges and consequently an increased number 
of total patients treated during any specific fiscal year, so that con- 
sequently and paradoxically, along with the increased numbers of 
vacant beds we have had a greater workload because we have been 
treating more patients. 

Now, in order to facilitate and make possible these gains of drug 
therapy and lung surgery in most progressive tuberculosis 
hospitals 

Mr. Rapsaur. Does this lung surgery involve lung deflation ? 

Dr. Weiss. No, sir; that procedure has practically been eliminated, 
and we have not given it to anyone now for over 5 years. What we are 
now doing is removing or excising the affected or diseased area which 
in a sense is equivalent to a conventional appendectomy or a conven- 
tional tonsillectomy. The approach toward this infectious disease has 
been like any other infection in other parts of the body which are 
amenable to surgery. 

The gains of drug therapy have necessitated a tremendous workload 
upon the laboratory because we know from a medical standpoint that 
some of these drugs are potentially toxic and it is necessary to follow 
periodically and recurrently certain laboratory functions of the pa- 
tient who is receiving the drugs. So, there has been necessarily a tre- 
mendous periodic increase in the work of our laboratory. At the same 
time because of advances in surgery a tremendous increase in the 
number of operations performed likewise has occurred. 

Consequently, the net result of the successes that we have been wit- 
nessing during the past 10 years—I prefer to call them perils of suc- 
cess—have put a tremendous load upon our laboratory, and upon our 
surgical service. 

As compared to 1947, there has been a 350-percent increase in the 
workload in the laboratory. More important than that, is that the 
laboratory itself occupies exactly the same space as it had when the 
hospital was first opened in 1937. The net result is that the laboratory 
is now exceedingly crowded and when we do get new equipment which 
is periodically available, we have no space in which to put it. 
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We have had to make makeshift arrangements. For example, we 
confiscated a restroom from one of the employee groups and made a 
chemistry laboratory out of it. We confiscated a washroom and made 
a pathology laboratory out of it. Although we have a good staff ca- 
pable of performing most of the work, we do not have the space, and 
are therefore handicapped in performing our laboratory work. Like- 
wise, our surgical service has witnessed a 117-percent increase in the 
number of patients operated on in the last 3 years, and also an 83- 
percent increase in the number of operative procedures done. 

The surgical service has currently reached the saturation point be- 
cause it is operating in one single operating room. 

Because of the backlog in numbers of patients waiting for surgery 
and because there is only one operating room available in which to do 
the surgery on any given day, consequently, the result within the sur- 
gical service is a definite handicap to patient care. 

Mr. Rasavtr. What are you going to use this money for ? 

~~ Weiss. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present to you a photo- 
graph. 
~ Mr. Razsavt. What other functions does Glenn Dale Hospital have 
besides the care of tubercular patients? 

Dr. Weiss. The major function of Glenn Dale is in tuberculosis. It 
is the tuberculosis hospital in the District of Colmubia, and that is 
its primary function. 

Mr. Razavt. What is its capacity ? 

Dr. Weiss. Its rated capacity as of today is 634. 

Mr. Rasavut. What is its load ? 

Dr. Weiss. Its patient load today is 550. 


AVERAGE DAILY PATIENT LOAD 


Mr. Rasavut. What is your average daily patient load ? 

Dr. Weiss. The average daily load has varied from month to month, 
and from year to year. 

I have the figures here, as of this year, right through the present 
date, and it will average 525 patients for the entire year. 

There has been a decline in numbers for the first 6 months, and in the 
past 6 months it has considerably increased so that at the present time 
we ae evidence of an increase which has been successive in the past 4 
months. 

This has been the result of two policies recently established within 
the District of Columbia Health Department. One policy has resulted 
from the closure of the Rehabilitation Hospital at Upshur Street and 
the assumption of Glenn Dale Hospital of its rehabilitation functions 
whereby patients previously transferred are kept at Glenn Dale Hos- 
pital and rehabilitated at the hospital. 

Another factor which has accounted for the increase which we have 
experienced has been a Health Department decision reducing the num- 
ber of beds in the tuberculosis division of District of Columbia Gen- 
eral Hospital from 219 to 100 for tuberculosis, and the excess of 
tubercular patients above 100 has been and will be transferred to 
Glenn Dale Hospital. So, since March 30 of this year we have had 74 
patients transferred to Glenn Dale from District of Columbia General. 

Mr. Rasaut. How many patients did they formerly have at Upshur? 
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Dr. Weiss. The average per year at the time of closure was 88 
patients. 

Mr. Ranaut. That was the daily average ? 

Dr. Wetss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasavt. In other words, they closed 119 beds and reduced the 
figure from 219 to 100? 

Dr. Wess. That is correct, sir. However, not all of the patients 
have yet been transferred, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Rasavtr. That would be 88 plus 119 for a total of 207? 

Dr. Weiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasaur. What percentage of those would you say came to you? 

Dr. Weiss. Well, regarding District of Columbia General, 74 pa- 
tients have come to us. 

Mr. Rapavut. 74 patients have come to you out of the 88 ? 

Dr. Weiss. No, sir; Upshur Street Hospital had 88. However, 
Upshur Street Hospital was given the privilege of discharging pa- 
tients ready for discharge in lieu of returning them to Glenn Dale. 
So, the surprising figure of the number of patients that came to us as 
a direct closure of the Upshur Street Hospital was only seven patients. 
However, in the future and as we are now currently experiencing, 
patients, instead of being transferred to Upshur Street are being kept 
at Glenn Dale in lieu of such transfer, and are being rehabilitated, 
which naturally increases the average length of stay of the patients at 
Glenn Dale. | 

Mr. Rapavurt. So, they are expanding Glenn Dale? 

Dr. Weiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raravtr. Even with that expansion, Glenn Dale is down from 
her own capacity to 525 asa daily load ? 

Dr. Weiss. That is the yearly load. That yearly load is 525, be- 
cause for the first 6 months of the calendar year we were substantially 
below 500. In the latter part of the year since Upshur Street has been 
closed and the District of Columbia General has been transferring 
patients to us, we are rapidly increasing as, for example, at the time 
Upshur Street was closed and District of Columbia General trans- 
ferred patients here, we had on the average a daily average of 520, 521, 
or 523 at the time our Director appeared before this committee, I be- 
lieve it was 523. As of today it is 562, which is an increase of approxi- 
mately forty-odd patients. 

If the policy of continuing transfers of patients from District of 
Columbia General continues, we expect to maintain this increased 
number of patients. 

Mr. Razavt. Your normal load before at the hospital was almost 
as great as this until recently when these new medicines and things 
helped, together with this checkup that the people have as a result of 
the mobile units, and all of that ? 

Dr. Weiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. Up until that time everything in this hospital seemed 
to be of proper size, but as a result of the new improvements now you 
need additional facilities ? 

Dr. Weiss. That is correct. 

Mr. Raravr. The facilities at the hospital are not being asked for, I 
hope not, because of the fact that they are starting to build up the load 
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at Glenn Dale, and possibly after a while they will change that again. 
Is it the intention to make Glenn Dale the place and to send people 
there ? 

Mr. Karrick. Yes, sir; we have certainly given some thought to it, 
and that is one reason why I want the survey in order to determine 
whether or not Glenn Dale should or should not be the concentration 
point for the tuberculosis problem. 

_ Mr. Raravt. Do you think we ought to hold off the money for these 
improvements until the survey is made? 

Mr. Karricx. No, sir, I do not think so. I think the increase of the 
laboratory and the increased surgery will be in keeping with modern 
TB treatment. 

I think those facilities should be made available. 

Mr. Ranaut. What information do you hope to gather from this 
survey ? 

Mr. Karrick. Well, I would like to gain some information as to such 
decisions as to whether or not TB should be concentrated at Glendale, 
or should be kept as it is at present. 

Mr. Ranaut. Well, suppose you decided it could be done there? 

Mr. Lowe. I think the chairman has gotten one incorrect impres- 
sion. Under no circumstances is there any consideration being given 
to withdrawing patients from Glenn Dale, and whatever considera- 
tions are involved in the way of shifting patients, it is to be even more 
than the 564 out there. 

Mr. Ranaut. What is going to happen out at District of Columbia 
General in regard to the Pulmonary Division ? 

Mr. Karrick. Well, again the survey would be of some help, but 
there is no suggestion of closing the Pulmonary Division at General 
Hospital. You have a great many noninfectious pulmonary condi- 
tions which I believe could be better answered by a physician. There 
are malignancies and other types. 

Mr. Ranaut. You are going to use them both? 

Mr. Karricx. I think you would have to keep the Pulmonary 
Division. 

Dr. Werss. Mr. Chairman, I am not from the District of Columbia 
General Hospital, but I am sufficiently aware of the problem to attempt 
to answer that question. 

Mr. Karrick. I would like to continue for a moment. There would 
also be naturally received in the admitting office TB patients. It is not 
proposed in any case that there should be anything so dramatic as 
putting them in a helicopter and getting them out to Glenn Dale. — 

Dr. Werss. The problem of tuberculosis is being controlled. I think, 
to use current language, we have broken through the barrier, but there 
is one pulmonary disease which is becoming a major problem, and that 
is pulmonary cancer. It is the No. 1 cause of death due to cancer in 
males above the age of 45, and mortality statistics throughout the vari- 
ous sections of the country and in the District of Columbia show more 
people dying of cancer of the lung than of tuberculosis of the lung. It 
is a fact which is currently being recognized, and to which consider- 
able attention is being given. Through the efforts of the American 
Cancer Society and organized medical groups, there is no question that 
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in the future we will see increasing attention being given to mass sur- 
veys for the purpose of detecting cancer of the lung. 

Mr. Rasavut. We are spending all this money out at Bethesda for 
cancer research, are we not ? 

Dr. Weiss. Cancer of the lung is a problem in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and it is a known nontuberculous pulmonary problem. 

Mr. Ranaut. We have appropriated a great deal of money for that 
type of research. 

Mr. Karricx. Am I correct, Dr. Weiss, in suggesting that these ill- 
nesses are not infectious ? 

Dr. Weiss. They are different in that respect. They are mostly non- 
infectious, but they are a public-health problem. I am sure Dr. Ster- 
rings can go further, but there are plans at District of Columbia Gen- 
eral designed to utilize for other pulmontary diseases the beds di- 
verted to the transfer of patients to Glenn Dale Hospital. 


OPERATING SUITE AT DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Mr. Ranaut. The next item for consideration is the operating suite 
at District of Columbia General Hospital in the amount of $80,000. 

Why has the cost for this construction gone up over 10 percent more 
than the increased cost of school construction ¢ 

Mr. ower. Mr. Hutson will cover that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rapaur. Also, the cost of the construction of the Women’s 

sureau Building of the Police Department has not risen at all. 

Mr. Hutson. That is the same answer as on the schools. It is a 
10 percent figure. The Police Women’s Bureau I would say that even 
there we had to make a transfer but we would like to add that that was 
just the beginning of the evidence to us as to what we were confronted 
with in the way of rising costs. I think those bids were opened last 
February, and if you recall we generally watch these indexes through 
the year but very frequently the indexes may show something quite 
differently from what exists locally, and until it exists locally, we do 
not as a rule say anything about it. 


Fripay, June 8, 1956. 


DEPARTMENT OF SANITARY ENGINEERING 


WITNESS 


DAVID V. AULD, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF SANITARY ENGINEER- 
ING 


CapiraAL OUTLAY 


Mr. Razavut. The next item for consideration is in connection with 
the request for the Department of Sanitary Engineering. 

Mr. Fowxer. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Auld will make that presentation. 

Mr. Rasavur. You may proceed, Mr. Auld. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Autp. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement as such, 
but I do have several remarks which may be pertinent. 

This request can be found on page 117 of the justifications. Our 
items are entirely capital outlay. There are no operating requests in 
this, and the funds for these items would be divided AePaeen the 
general fund of the District and the sewage works fund. The general 
fund items are all concerned with storm water control. There is no 
money in the other 1957 budget to cover this class of work. 

All of the projects which we have in mind are included in the Com- 
missioners’ 10-year program, and this would be the third year of the 
program. I would like to review them for you in the order in which 
they appear on page 117. 

Mr. Rasavurt. Proceed. 

Mr. Avutp. First is a general category of minor work for relief of 
drainage troubles in scattered locations throughout the city. It is the 
class of work which we are required to perform continuously year 
after year. As the city develops drainage troubles are bound to arise 
and we are required to take care of those conditions as we can with 
minor extensions and to provide outlets for catch basins in the high- 
way system. 

Mr. Rasavut. What did you request of the Commissioners for the 
entire estimate which is listed as $5,197,000 ? 

Mr. Autp. My original request to the Commissioners for storm- 
water sewers only was $4,747,000. That was reduced to $4,097,000. 
That is the storm water item only. The $1.1 million for the sewage 
treatment plant is exactly the same as requested of the Commis- 
sioners. 

ELY RUN SEWER 


Mr. Rapavt. I notice there is an item entitled the “Ely Run sewer” 
in the amount of $250,000. How often has flooding occurred above the 
first-floor level ? 

Mr. Autp. I could not tell you how many times, but I should say at 
least once every summer, and sometimes more frequently. 

The matter has not come up for appropriation before because cer- 
tain property to be crossed by the drainage line is under the control 
of the Pennsylvania and B. & O. Railroads. It is our feeling that the 
railroads had a responsibility to care for the drainage across their 
rights-of-way and negotiations have been in progress about 7 years. 
We have just completed an arrangement with them whereby the rail- 
roads will construct at their expense the conduit under the tracks, so 
that we are now in a position to provide an outlet to the river and 
also the upstream portion of the work. 


POTOMAC RIVER POLLUTION 


Mr. Rapavt. Can you give us any statement on the Potomac River 
pollution problem ¢ 
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Mr. Aut. Very happily, sir. 

Mr. Raravr. Do you have anything to add to the hearings of a previ- 
ous date with respect to that problem ¢ 

Mr. Avtp. No, sir; but I do have an item closely related to that 
which is the last one on this list. 

Mr. Rapavr. Is that the sewage treatment plant ? 

Mr. Avutp. That is it. 

Mr. Rasavr. Tell us about that. 


SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT 


Mr. Avtp. The District has had a sewage treatment plant since 
1938. It renders what is called primary treatment, and removes 30 
percent of the polluted matter in the sewage. The remainder is dis- 
charged into the river. The sewage passing through that plant in- 
cludes not only that generated in the District, but some 15 million gal- 
lons a day generated in the surrounding Maryland areas. We have 
had appropriations starting in 1954—— 

Mr. Raravr. Do they pay anything to the District for taking care 
of that problem ? 

Mr. Avutp. They do. 

Mr. Rasavt. They should. 

Mr. Autp. Yes, sir; we have had past appropriations authorizing 
the construction of secondary additions to that plant which would 
improve its percentage of pollution removal to about 75 percent. 
That has been scheduled in several parts—the first half and the sec- 
ond half. We have now received bids of the first half of our second- 
ary additions. We find that we lack $850,000 of having enough money 
to make an award, and that constitutes most of this $1.1 million item. 

Mr. Rasavut. Which is included in that ? 

Mr. Autp. Yes, sir. 
COMBINED SEWERS 


Mr. Rasavut. What are you doing about eliminating combined 
sewers like the sanitary sewer and storm-water sewer? Is that situa- 
tion receiving much attention in the District ? 

Mr. Aut. It is receiving a great deal of engineering study, but I 
would not say that we are making significant progress in separation. 
We have a system, about a half of which is on a combined basis, and 
the other half is separate. We have now in being a Board of Engi- 
neers consisting of three outstanding consultants who are giving con- 
sideration to the problem, and from whom I expect recommendations 
in some several months. 

Mr. Razavr. There would be much less volume to handle if they 
were separated ; would there not ? 

Mr. Avtp. When the combined system works properly, during dry 
weather, all sewage generated in the city goes to treatment, and none 
reaches the water course. When it rains, of course, it is different. The 
mixture then is of sewage and rainwater, but since the sewer systems 
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relieve themselves into the water courses, we will still have no signifi- 
cant increase in volume to be treated, because it never reaches the 
treatment plant. The reconstruction of the combined system into a 
separate system—and this is a very rough estimate—would cost in the 
order of from $200 million to $300 million. So, it is so far beyond the 
resources in our immediately forseeable future, that we have no con- 
crete program to put before you on that. 

Mr. Rasavur. That is just for the trunklines, and the individual 
homeowners have to put in their own sewers; do they not ? 

Mr. Aunp. No, sir; that estimate would include the cost of recon- 
necting the plumbing and separating the house systems of plumbing. 

Mr. Ranaut. When people build in these various new subdivisions 
they have to pay for these items. They have to put in a storm sewer 
in the subdivision and the subdivision has to pay for it. They have 
to also install the sanitary sewer and they have to pay for it and when 
that is connected to the houses the individual owners have to pay for 
that. 

Mr. Autp. In our newer areas the sewers are already built on the 
combined system. 

Mr. Ranavr. You are talking about the old areas. I do not think 
we handled the old areas. Those have been out 20 or 25 years. 

Mr. Avtp. Some fringe areas have been separated in past years, one 
in Luzon Valley area, for instance. In that, the District ‘stood the 
entire cost of plumbing separation. 





SLASH RUN RELIEF SEWER 


Mr. Rasaur. What is this $640,000? Tell us about it. 

Mr. Avxp. That is to replace part of a large combined system sewer 
in the central city which for the most part is ‘too small and too shallow 
and has been responsible for street flooding and wet basements from 
16th Street west on L Street NW. headed generally toward the creek 
and river. The Highway Department wishes to pave L Street next 
year and the property owners are most anxious that it be improved. 
We are proposing this to replace the old sewer with proper size and 
depth before the new paving. 

Mr. Rasaur. Thank you very much. We are satisfied with your 
explanation of these sewers and think you are doing a good job. 
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Fray, JUNE 8, 1956. 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS 


WITNESS 


DONALD CLEMMER, DIRECTOR 


CapirTaL OuTLAy 


Mr. Rasaut. The estimate is $4,940,000 and we will insert the proper 
pages of the justifications at this point. 
( The justifications referred to are as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 


“The Commissioners are authorized to construct on land owned by the District 
of Columbia at Lorton Reformatory, a warehouse building for the storage of 
materials at a cost of not to erceed $35,000, to be paid from the permanent 
revolving fund created by the Act of July 9, 1946 (60 Stat. d14).” 


JUSTIFICATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGE 


This language 1s necessary to permit the use of the working capital fund, 
Workhouse-Reformatory, Department of Corrections, for the construction of a 
needed warehouse to store essential manufacturing materials, 

Upon completion of this warehouse, space now used to store these materials 
will become available for the housing of approximately 100 inmates, thereby 
relieving, somewhat, the overcrowding in the dormitories at the Lorton Reform- 
atory. 


Summary of increases : 


Ci), San SORTOOCIOMGs CONNOR on. a nn re re meets $3, 550, 000 
(2): Ingustrial facility, seformatory.... =~ .0-<<.-<<n.<-.4--.0~ 1, 062, 000 
(c) Improvement of utilities, reformatory___.__________-_-_____ 125, 000 
(d@) Improvements to electrical system, reformatory____-_____ 195, 000 
PE OS ES OSE SS ESE ae ee ee 8, 000 

a a 4, 940, 000 


CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECT SCHEDULE 


Department: Corrections. 

Project title: (@) Youth Correctional Center. 

Location: Workhouse-Reformatory Reservation, Fairfax County, Va. 

Description: New institution to be constructed on the Lorton Reservation, 
especially designed for the treatment of youths between the ages of 18 to 22 
committed under the Youth Corrections Act. Capacity upon opening: 300 with 
eventual plans for 600. 

Date submitted: January 1954. 

Project No. 4-4. 

Fund: General. 

Public Works Program: Yes. 

Year planned: 1955-62 inclusive. 

Substitute program: No. 


78170—56——33 
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Percent- 
Estimated Funds | Requested| Balance age of 
cost available in 1957 needed to | completion 
to date budget complete | with 1957 
budget 
De cate hse ainsnncarinendennsigdice aonaberdae ean A). Bicecatongndctubcelunibteclp i weocneee 100 
Plans and specifications. __...........----- $310, 000 $259, 000 $10, 000 $41, 000 87 
OS ae eae 6, 190, 000 3, 540,000 | 2, 050, 000 7 
Furniture and equipment-_--_......-..----- ND Renate eee, ECS Sane | 
S| a ee EO ee 7, 050, 000 859,000 | 3,550,000 | 2, 641, 000 frameerieasine 
Estimated increase in operating expenses 
| 1957 A | 1958 B | 1959 C 2 | 1960 D | 1961 E 
| | 
SS ED PE EDEL ADE EOE EEE! EERE ERE EE $150, 000 | $150, 000 $150, 000 
ere IE NNN. was acekmekawned Licceinintad anna aakaeiineas 450, 000 | 450, 000 450, 000 
1 Owned. 


2 Opening date scheduled for Aug. 1, 1958, 
JUSTIFICATION OF INCREASES 


To continue construction of a Youth Correctional Center, $3,550,000.—The pur- 
pose of this construction is to provide an institution to which the courts of the 
District of Columbia may commit young offenders between the ages of 18 and 22 
years pursuant to the youth corrections law. This law is not now being fully 
utilized by the courts of the District because of the lack of facilities in which to 
hold these youthful offenders separately and apart from the more hardened type. 
This institution, under immediate plans, is being constructed to hold 300 inmates, 
and may be expanded to hold 600. In substance, the program will be to accept 
youths of the ages named, from the courts of the District who have been com- 
mitted to the Youth Corrections Board. Additionally youths from other Federal 
districts may be admitted under contract arrangements. The first responsibility 
of the institution will be to hold the youths committed in a diagnostic center, 
where they will be given psychiatric, psychological, and medical examinations, 
and where a diagnosis of their behavior problems will be made. The second 
phase, after diagnosis, is to put the youths through a carefully worked out train- 
ing and rehabilitation program aimed at the correction of their personality flaws, 
physical defects, and attitudinal disorders. This will be done through intensive 
counseling methods, group therapy, academic, vocational, and social education, 
plus hard work, religious programs, and other methods. The youths will live in 
private rooms, 50 to 100 to a structure, and follow a full, carefully worked out 
schedule of 15 hours per day, under the guidance of experienced correctional 
personnel and professional staff. 

The sum of $600,000 was appropriated to begin construction for fiscal year 1956. 
It was hoped that toward the end of the fiscal year ground might be broken and 
the grading of the site undertaken. Additionally, it was hoped that the heating 
plant, water tower, and water lines could be begun. As things have worked out, 
none of the $600,000 is yet expended since the detailed plans by the private archi- 
tects are not yet completed. The $600,000 remains available and will be used for 
the purposes originally requested. We are now requesting $3,550,000 to add to the 
$600,000 now available with which to construct the Youth Corrections Center for 
300 inmates. Contracts are to be let after the solicitation of bids, perhaps shortly 
after the beginning the new fiscal year. The funds available will be $4,150,000 and 
the contractor will undertake construction of the following projects within the 
total youth corrections concept—grading of the site, construction of the heating 
plant and all utilities, including lead-in for electrical power and water; the water 
distribution system ; reserve water tank, and other related utility projects; con- 
struction of the following buildings: A diagnostic center and hospital; two 50- 
men living facilities, one of which is to be maximum security and the other medi- 
um security ; two 100-men unit living facilities to be minimum security; kitchen, 
fully equipped and with 4 walk-in refrigerators; a dining hall; school; library; 
gymnasium; an inmate shop and work unit; a small administrative control cen- 
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ter; between 3 and 6 guard towers; an entrance waiting room; double sidewalks; 
drainage facilities ; and parking area. 

It is necessary to point out that among the projects herewith noted, the 
diagnostic depot and hospital are for an eventual population of 600 inmates, 
as is the kitchen, auditorium, and gymnasium. In a few years when it is esti- 
mated the institution should be expanded to 600 inmates, the following structures 
or additions to the structures will be necessary: expansion of dining hall facili- 
ties; addition of 4 to 6 classrooms in the school; construction of living facilities 
for an additional 300 men; a large industrial works area or factory and a chapel. 

It is estimated that $550,000 will be necessary for equipment. Since no request 
is made for funds for equipment in the 1957 budget estimates, details of the 
$550,000 will be supplied at the proper time. It is estimated, however, that 
$350,000 for equipment will be needed in fiscal 1958 to equip the institution for 
300 youths. 

CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECT SCHEDULE 


Department: Corrections. 

Project title: (6) Industrial facility, reformatory. 

Location: Reformatory Division, Lorton, Va. 

Description: Factory building to contain industrial shops now housed in living 
quarters at Lorton Reformatory. 

Date submitted: January 1954. 

Project number: 4-6. 

Fund: General. 

Public works program: Yes. 

Year planned: 1962. 

Substitute program: No. 
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1 Structure scheduled for completion October 1957. 
JUSTIFICATION OF INCREASES 


Industrial facility at reformatory, $1,062,000.—Planning money in the amount 
of $38,000 has been provided for 1956 and the Department of Buildings and 
Grounds has submitted the estimate noted above to construct an industrial facility 
or factory at the Reformatory Division. The justification for this builling 
remains the same as reported in the 1956 budget estimates and as shown on page 
393 of the hearings. In substance and to review, a factory of approximatel) 
80,000 square feet is necessary in order to place in it manufacturing equipment 
now occupying buildings originally constructed as living space. The pressing 
problem at Lorton is the overcrowding. We are holding 1,850 men, which is 
59 percent over safe capacity, and they are held in most undesirable conditions. 
It is furthermore estimated that with the officially announced intentions of the 
Bureau of Prisons, the construction of this huge factory would provide living 
space for 300 additional men. Actually, this would solve only half the crowding 
problem. The officially announced intentions of the Bureau of Prisons to return 
to District institutions perhaps 300 to 400 District offenders currently held in the 
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Federal prisons has already been evidenced through transfers during fiseal year 
1955 and thus far in 1956. In addition, and even more eritically, the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons is declining to accept prisoners who are recommended by the 
Department of Corrections, District of Columbia, for residence in their institu- 
tions. The sheer quantity of overerowding is but part of the problem. The 
qualitative aspects, so to speak, are even more critical in the sense that prisoners 
currently being committed are more criminalistic, have longer sentences, ard are 
definitely more unstable than they were a few years ago. 

As indicated, this factory will provide about 80,000 square feet of working 
space. It will be developed along modern lines and the sketches are already 
provided. The Department, even as this is written, is negotiating with experts 
to advise on matters of placement of machinery and equipment in order to improve 
production control and quality of finished goods. As noted in the 1956 justifica- 
tions, this huge structure will contain the present clothing factories in a room 
approximately 150 by 152 feet, the machine shop in a room of 102 by 125 feet, 
the print shop in a room of 102 by 40 feet, the electric shop in a room 102 by 
40 feet, and the broom shop in a similar sized area. In addition, there will be 
warehousing space of 164 by 52 feet above which will be offices, classrooms, and 
auxiliary quarters. 

It is estimated that equipment for the completed structure will cost approxi- 
mately $100,000, to be requested in 1958. A millwright firm may have to be 
engaged to move some of the heavy equipment. This need will be determined in 
the 1958 estimate. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECT SCHEDULE 


Department: Corrections. 

Project title: (¢) Improvement of utilities, reformatory. 

Location: Reformatory Division, Lorton, Va. 

Description: Third and final phase of a program to replace boilers in the 
powerplant at Lorton Reformatory. 

Date submitted: January 1954. 

Project number: +2. 

Fund: General. 

Public works program: Yes. 

Year planned : 1955, 1956, 1957. 

Substitute program: No. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF INCREASES 


Improvements and alterations to heating plant system at the Reformatory, 
$125,000.—This is the third and final step of a program under which five high 
pressure boilers at the Reformatory heating plant are being replaced because of 
their age and inadequacy to meet the increasing demand for additional power. 
In the 1955 appropriation, $60,000 was provided to replace one 150-horsepower 
boiler with a 350-horsepower boiler. For 1956, as a second step, $120,000 was 
provided to replace two 270-horsepower boilers in battery, with two 300-horse- 
power boilers in battery. As a final step, $125,000 is requested to replace the 
remaining two 270-horsepower boilers with boilers of 300-horsepower capacity. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECT SCHEDULE 


Department: Corrections. 

Project title: (d) Improvements to electrical system, Reformatory. 
Location: Reformatory Division, Lorton, Va. 

Description: The second and final stage of a program to increase the voltage 
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of the electrical distribution system at the Reformatory and the Workhouse. 
Date submitted: August 1953. 
Fund: General. 
Public works program: No. 
Year planned: 1957. 
Substitute program: No. 











| Percent- 
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JUSTIFICATION OF INCREASES 


Improvements to secondary electrical systen at the Reformatory, $195,000.— 
All cost estimates are exclusively those of the Electrical Engineer, District of 
Columbia, and the Department of Buildings and Grounds, and of which the 
Department of Corrections has but limited knowledge. This is the second and 
final phase of a program to improve the electrical distribution system first author- 
ized in the 1954 appropriations. At that time, $79,000 was appropriated and the 
first step nears completion. The electrical distribution system serving the three 
institutions in Virginia was installed in 1933. Since that time, many new build- 
ings have been added, and the industrial electrical load has increased approxi- 
mately 200 percent resulting in overloading the electrical transmission to the ex- 
tent that the voltage at the Reformatory was 9.5 to 13 percent below normal. This 
low voltage has been causing damage to electrical equipment and the burning out 
of electric motors. Studies were made of the problem by the Virginia Electric 
Power Co. engineers, the District of Columbia Electrical Engineer’s Office, and 
the Department of Buildings and ‘Grounds, District of Columbia. It was their 
opinion that the transmission lines should be stepped up from 2,400 volts to 4,160 
volts. The report and estimate dated June 26, 1953, by the Acting Hlectrical Engi- 
neer, District of Columbia, resulted in the first appropriation of $79,000 and indi- 
cated the possibility of additional expenditures in the future to completely 
eliminate the problem. 

This request for appropriation for the additional funds to complete this 
improvement is based upon a report of the Electrical Engineers, District of Colum- 
bia, dated June 14, 1955, quoted in part below: 

“In accordance with the request of your Mr. Mooney, we have made a survey 
of the load side or distribution system following the installation of the new 
substation equipmrent now under construction, and we find that on many of the 
secondary lines, the overioad is 50 to 100 percent in excess of rated load or 
capacity. 

“These overloads are hazardous, as the low-voltage factors create heating and 
burnouts of the equipment. The X-ray machines are inoperative when the insti- 
tution is operating. It is now necessary to shut down all facilities during the 
times when the X-ray equipment is being used and the danger of fire is imminent. 

“Now that adequate primary facilities are available, the following secondary 
facilities should be replaced at the earliest date.” 

Of the total amount requested, $7,800 is required to cover the expenses of the 
Department of Buildings and Grounds in preparing the specifications and per- 
forming engineering services. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECT SCHEDULE 


Department: Corrections. 

Project title: (e) Repairs to jail. 

Location: Jail Division, 19th and C Streets SE., Washington, D. C. 
Description: Involves repairs to jail roof. 

Date submitted: August 1955. 
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Fund: General. 
Public-works program : No. 
Year planned: 1957. 
Substitute program : No. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF INCREASES 


Repairs to jail roof, $8,000.—Portions of the roof of that part of the jail 
constructed in 1880 is in need of repair. Involved is the replacement of slate 
shingles, downspouting, guttering, flashings, as well as certain supports of the 
roof. This repair job will be done by the District repair shop and the amount 
estimated as a cost of the repair job is the one that has been furnished by the 
Department of Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. Raravt. Do you have a statement? 

Mr. CLeEmMeErR. No. 


YOUTH CORRECTIONAL CENTER 


Mr. Rasaut. Youth Correctional Center, $3,550,000. Last year we 
appropriated $600,000 for 1 year’s construction work. To date no 
funds have been used. Why should the committee not withhold this 
new request and let the Department use the already appropriated 
1-year funds this coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Cremmer. Mr. Chairman, the funds will be used early in the 
fall in addition to what we request this year. They have not been 
used because the plans are not quite completed but are expected very, 
very soon. We have had 41 meetings with the architects and the 
eater of the Department of Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. Rasavut. How far along are the plans? 

Mr. Ciemmer. Eighty-five percent off the boards, and we feel it 
would be unwise to delay this. 

Mr. Rapavut. Eighty-five percent off the boards. You have to get 
bids, 30 days for that. You will not get anything done on it this year. 

Mr. CtemMer. We expect to break ground in October or November 
and that is the best we could do. 

Mr. Rapavut. Do you need all this money this year or half of it? 

Mr. Ciemmer. We feel it should be appropriated so the contract 
can be let in full. The building time on this institution is not so 
terribly long, about 21 months. That, of course, is a matter for the 
committee whether it is all let in 1 year or not. I think the Depart- 
ment of Buildings and Grounds always requests that. 

Mr. Hutson. We will not need all of the money the first year, but 
I understand from appropriation procedure they prefer to authorize 
that amount and make only so much available for the fiscal year as is 
needed. 

Mr. Rasavut. How much will you need ? 

Mr. Hutson. I would say half of it would be adequate. 
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FUTURE PERSONNEL NEEDS 


Mr. Razaut. What is the estimate of personnel cost for this center, 
and when will this be requested ¢ 

Mr. Ciemmer. This will be requested of the Commissioners a year 
from September, not this September, so it is a year away. 

Mr. Razaut. Do you have an estimate? 

Mr. CLemMeER. We have a rough idea. 

Mr. Rapaut. What is it? 

Mr. CLtemmer. Around $300,000 or $400,000. 


OTHER PROJECT REQUESTS 


Mr. Rapsavut. We have industrial facilities, $1.062 million ; improve- 
ment of utilities, $125,000; improvement of electrical system, $195,000. 
Repairs to the jail, $8,000. What is that? 

Mr. Cremer. To repair the roof. 

Mr. Rapavut. Thanks a lot. 


Fripay, JUNE 8, 1956. 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 


WITNESSES 


GERARD M. SHEA, DIRECTOR 
DAVID B. KARRICK, COMMISSIONER 


SCHUYLER LOWE, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

ARCHIE HUTSON, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 


OpeRATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Fowter. Department of Welfare, Mr. Shea. 

Mr. Rapavt. Next is the Department of Public Welfare. Operat- 
ing expenses estimate is $450,000. Insert the justifications. 

(The justifications referred to are as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1957, for “Department of Public 
NS ETE OS OSE EA a EE SO TOTS $450, 000 
Maintain public assistance grants at current levels, $450,000.—Actual experi- 

ence during fiscal year 1956 indicates a need for an increase of approximately 

$450,000. The number of applications has increased ; the percentage of approvals 
has remained constant; the average number of cases closed each month has 
remained constant ; therefore, the workload has increased. 

Estimated needs______----_-- r $3, 302, 443 

INN hi easiness einenicnenica bianca sa lace tical 2, 852, 443 


BPA BORON nn ie cihceinc cineca 450, 000 
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The following chart relates appropriations to actual needs for 1956, based on 
11-months experience, and 1957 appropriations to estimated needs: 

















1956 1957 

Categories Sa 

| Appropri- Estimated Appropri- Estimated 

| ated needs ate needs 

Sn Ee ee ——| " a = 
Total = ees ee & 1 $3, 1%, 740 $2, 852, 443 | 8, 302, 445 
OAA... . | 767, 304 | 833, sua 767, 304 yy 867, 133 
i... bea 981.240 | 1,071, 182 | gl) 240 1, 114, 440 
AB : 2 74, 160 | 81, 947 | 74, 160 | 82, 053 
APT D_-. ; Sayer cS eee | 661,771 | 758, 514 661, 771 789, 467 
|? Sea =e gege eticoutee saa 367, 968 432, 283 | 367, 968 449, 35) 








1 $250,000, supplemental mrp aap Public Law 533, approved May 19, 1956. $75,297 made available 
from other operating expenses of the Department, primarily because of inability to fill immediately new 
positions allowed in 1956 budget. 


This amount is needed to continue assistance payments at 78 percent to the 
number of cases eligible at the end of fiscal year 1956. 


Activity 2 


ai. Js eecenes. eee ies. gets (contributions... . .. $450, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ranaut. Do you have a general statement 

Mr. Suea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rapav tT. Proceed. 

Mr. Suea. Payments were made to an average of 8,802 cases per 
month during fiscal 1955 at a cost in local funds of $3,155,357. Re- 
quest was made for $3,237,598 for fiscal 1956 based on an estimated 
8,322 cases per month. The request was reduced to $2,852,443. 

This provided for payments to an average of 7,450 cases per month 
at a cost of $237,700. In July the caseload was 8,064 costing $254,253. 
There was a slight reduction through October and then a gradual in- 
crease in all categories except in aid to the blind. The average case- 
load for 10 months has been 8,193 at a cost of $262,514 per month with 
8,376 cases in April —_ $276,049. Based on experience for the 
past 6 months cost for 1957 is expected to be $275,000 per month; 
therefore, an increase of $4: 50, 000 is requested which returns the base 
to approximately the same level as 1956 requests. 





rkee nee PNIEAD OO Nile cee AEE eked le cinco mm eesamen 3, 300, 000 
IU Sa Sor esa ead ns Gh aa st ce sapien oa , S52, 448 
Wake aes Seeding ee Ee E- 7 ee MRD CA ESET eee PO oa a 2a 447, 557 


The attached charts indicate the results for the first 10 months by 
categories. 

The increase is a result of additional applications for assistance 
received : 


Applications on hand, July 1955 1, 218 
PAu niis CR CINE Bee CIR oS er ee 1, 623 


During fiscal 1955, 33.3 percent of applications received were ap- 
proved for grants. During the first 10 months of fiscal 1956 the 
percentage of approvals has been 35.1 percent. Since the rate of 


approvals has remained fairly constant the increase results from total 
demand. 
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Duing the first 10 months of fiscal 1955 assistance was discon- 
tinued to an average of 195 cases each month. During the first 10 
months of 1956 assistance has been discontinued to an average of 217 
cases each month. This small progress is attributed in part to activi- 
ties of investigators and additional social workers. 

During the 514 months in which the investigative service has been 
in oper ation complete reports have been submitted on 139 cases. Of 
the absent fathers, mothers, and other persons requested to be loc ated 
the whereabouts of 91 percent (149 persons) was determined. 

The amount of assistance in the 139 cases investigated was reduced 
by 25 percent. 

The net increase from the beginning of fiscal 1956 has occurred in 
spite of restrictive regulations, the employment of investigators and 
additional social workers. The increase in demands as represented 
by the increase in the number of applications is attributable to the 
increasing and changing population. Bureau of the Census estimates 
show a decided population increase and analyses by population ex- 
perts indicate those with income and other resources are moving to the 
suburbs while those most likely to require financial assistance remain 
in the District. 

Reference is made to the report by the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, dated May 13, 1955, which indicated that expenditures for 

care of dependent children could be reduced by additional staff. 

At the time of testimony on that proposal, caseloads had steadily 
declined from 8,451 cases in December 1954 to 8,299 in May 1955, 
The department had just completed a demonstration project which 
indicated that smaller caseloads resulted in the removal of additional 
cases from the assistance rolls. The most significant downward trend 
was in aid-to-dependent-children cases from 2,448 in December 1954 to 
2,199 in May 1955. The total load continued downward to 8,059 
cases for October 1955 and aid-to-dependent-children cases were down 
to 2,003 for October 1955. The present trend upward to 8,376 cases 
for April 1956, including 2,145 aid-to-dependent-children cases, indi- 
cates that the May 1955 testimony was too optimistic. 


10 months’ caseloa is hy categorie 8 








| 
Feb. Jan. Dec. | Nov. Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July 
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| | 
Categories | Total | Apr. | Mar. 
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| 
30,713 | 3,070 | 3,008 | 3,058°| 3,004 3,082 | 3,086 | 3,076 | 
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3, 079 | 


| 
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3 3, ( 3 
ADC..__..} 20,667 | 2,143 | 2,113} 2,072] 2,050] 2,064] 2,029/ 2,003! 2,062] 2,077] 2,054 
AB.W.....41- 2508 | 252 252 253 256 256 255 256 256} 256 | 251 
APTD....| 22,400} 2,279] 2,296] 2,265] 2,259] 2,241 | 2,244/ 2.204{ 2,212] 2,205] 2,195 
GPA......| 5,609| '632| ‘611| 583} | 573 5N6 547| 510 526 527| | 514 
Total_...| 81,932 | 8,376 | 8,340 | 8,231 | 8202| 8227| 8157! 8059, 8132| 8144| 8,064 


10 months’ expenditures as contrasted to Mppertionme nts by categories, local money 























| Apportioned | Actual Difference 
Category | aaa l = Ee ee ee ee 
| | 
| Cases Money | Cases | Money } Cases | Money 
Nee Oheee (SE ee) eee oe ee res BAe Sea 
“orcs ~) | | | | 
0 aS ee 27, 980 $639, 420 30, 713 $693, 814 +2, 733 | +-$54, 394 
i” Nuh edie 19, 250 817, 700 | 20, 667 | 883, 182 +1, 417 | +65, 482 
[7 ae ae 2) 340 61; 800 | 2) 543 | 68, 347 4.203 | +6, 547 
APTD --| 20, 030 551,470 | 22, 400 | 625, 514 -+-2, 370 +-74, 044 
GPR... i5-i. Al 4,910 306, 640 5, 609 382, 283 +699 | +-45, 643 
Total. - 74, 510 | 2, 377,030 | 81, 932 2 623, 140 +-7, 422 +246, 110 
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SCREENING OF CASES 


Mr. Ranavur. We gave you more money in this field last year. 
Have you been successful with your screening ? 

Mr. Sura. As you remember we reorganized the total agency. We 
were able to get the total reorganization effected approximately the 
Ist of F ebruary 1956. During | the first 10 months of 1956 assistance 
was discontinued to 20 cases per month. Figuring those 20 cases 
would get an average monthly income of $60; that is $1,200, and in 12 
months that would be a savings of $14,400. 

Mr. Ranaut. What are you doing about these fathers that were not 
supporting their families? Are they figured in this group? 

Mr. Sua. Yes, sir; you will recall that in addition to setting up 
the social workers, we set up an investigating unit of 10 workers. 
The first worker reported on the job in “October 1955 and the last 
one was in February 1956. 

As a result of their efforts we were able to close 36 cases. In other 
words, they were able to locate fathers or acting fathers in that number 
of cases and they were able to save $3,700. If that figure were to be 
multiplied by 12 months, that would result in savings to the District 
of $44,000 over a 12-month period. 

Mr. Rasavur. What would you figure the savings would be as a re- 
sult of What we tried to do for you, say, next vear for a full year? 

Mr. Sura. Of course, the only figures we have are these figures with 
respect to the additional workers. 'T hey have been able to increase 
the number of discontinued cases which amount to fourteen hundred 
or fifteen hundred dollars per month. The investigators as a result of 
their efforts should be able to realize savings extending over a 12- 
month period of about $44, 000. Of course, the difficulty is the number 
of applications are increasing and you see that our chart indicates that 
the percentage of approvals for total applications is no higher or very 
little higher than it was in the past. 

Mr. Rasavr. I know; but this approval, is it based on a more rigid 
requirement or are we neglecting some people holding this down like 
this? 

Mr. Sura. I do not think so. We still have the same regulations 
at this time. 

Mr. Rapavut. We are dealing with the poor and have to be careful. 

Mr. Suea. We are caught in the x pour pet of trying to meet the 
needs of people who are actually i in need and who are e ligible for assist- 
ance. On the other hand, we have to realize there is just a certain 
amount of money available to do the particular program. 

Mr. Rapavur. This committee approved 37 additional positions in 
1956 which would, according to representations made to the commit- 
tee, reduce the need for annual appropriations in the amount of about 
$675,000. Since that time we have had to appropriate $325,297 and 
we are now being asked to appropriate an additional $450,000. When 
are those savings going to materialize that you told us about? 

Mr. Sura. I think they would materialize, if the number of appli- 

cations which are actually coming to the agency were to decrease. 
I think that the additional investigators will be able to locate and get 
resources from fathers who would be located. I think our additional 
social workers with reduced caseloads will do an adequate job to help 
make people assume the responsibilities for their individual family 
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unit. All the good we are able to accomplish with respect to addi- 
tional casework and with respect to locating the fathers is undone 
because of the additional number of applications we have here. 

Mr. Rasavur. Are we still maintaining grants at 78 percent of need? 

Mr. Sura. Yes. 

Mr. Rasavut. How does that compare with other States? 

Mr. Suea. Of course, there are certain States, I think Wisconsin 
and California and States of New York and Maryland pay close to a 
hundred percent. This additional money would allow us to maintain 
78 percent during the fiscal year. 

Mr. Rasaur. We are inclined to be in the lower brackets ? 

Mr. Suea. We are about 21st among the 48 States in terms of the 
average grant. 

Mr. Rapaut. It does not speak very well for us. 

Mr. Sura. The average grant for mother and 3 children is ap- 
proximately $110 a month. The average grant for the other cate- 
gories is approximately $60 a month. 

Mr. Razaut. Who sets the 78-percent grant ? 

Mr. Suea. That is just a mathematical figure based on the amount 
of money available, trying to live within the appropriations avail- 
able. To increase the appropriation to a hundred percent of living 
cost would take approximately $1,775,000. 


POLICY OF DEPARTMENT ON NEW APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Rasavut. What is the policy of the Department on the intake 
of new applications? Is legislation needed ? . 

Mr. Suga. No, sir. Actually the policy is a person has to be a resi- 
dent of the District; has to be in need; has to be without resources and 
virtually destitute before they are eligible for assistance. 

Mr. Ranaut. What is the average length of residence of applicants ¢ 

Mr. SuHea. The average length of residence of applicants, of course 
they all have to be here a year before being eligible and the average 
length of time in which a person is on assistance is about 2 years and 
2 or 4 months. 

Mr. Ranaut. They have to be here a year. Do you have a big influx 
of applications when they are here 13 months? 

Mr. Sura. I think the number of applications is indicative of the 
pressure that is on the agency with respect to people applying for 
assistance. 

Mr. Rasavt. What is the percentage of need? We have 78 percent. 
What is the percentage of need, for instance, in Virginia and Mary- 
land ¢ 

Mr. Sura. What percentage of need do they pay? I do not 
know. 

Mr. Ranaut. Supply it for the record. It might be the cause of us 
getting low. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Maryland gives 100 percent of what the budget standard calls for. 

In Virginia the practice varies among the counties and is not uniform through- 
out the State. There is an administrative grant reduction, but not applied 
against shelter and medical allowance. This varies among the counties and ¢ate- 
gories. The percentage of grants varies from 85 to 100 percent for old-age assist- 
ance, 100 percent for aid to permanently and totally disabled, 70 to 100 percent 
for aid to dependent children, and 85 to 100 percent for aid to the blind. 
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Mr. Sura. The average grant, sir, we can supply from this publica- 
tion which i is published by | HEW. State of Maryland, average grant 
an old-age assistance is $46.06. Our average grant is $53.48. The 
average grant in the State of Maryland for aid-to-dependent children 
is $97.32. Our average grant is $109.29. Aid to the permanently 
and totally—average grant in the District is above. 

Mr. Razsavr. This is a supplemental request and we will not make 
any big changes in the supplemental. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST AND DENTIST AT CHILDREN’S CENTER 


Mr. Karricx. May I suggest a change in the wording before Mr. 
Shea leaves? The language involved permitting another team to 
operate in the Maple Glen School similar to that in the Cedar Knolls 
School consisting of a clinical psychologist and a psychiatric social 
worker and a social worker to make the facilites equal, the schools are 
about 5 miles apart, and also to include a dentist. There is 1 dentist 
for 1,500 youngsters. Mr. Shea is willing to forego a counselor, 
teacher, and nurse in order to have this personnel available because 
in his judgment these people are more vitally needed than the others 
that I mentioned and he can arrange that without any increase in 
funds if he has the authority. 

In the report there was a statement to the effect that the com- 





Mr. Ranavt. We say: 


The committee has specifically denied funds requested for the employment of 
an additional clinical psychologist and an additional dentist at the Children’s 
Center. 

Mr. Karricx. We would like to have those words liberalized so 
Mr. Shea can use discretion in employing those people instead of- 

Mr. Rasaut. We will take it up in executive session and the clerk 
will let you know what we can do. 





CapitaL OutTLAy 


Next is “Capital outlay.” We have an estimate of $2,086,500. In- 
sert the proper pages from the justifications. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1957, for “Department of Pub- 
ee I $2, 086, 500 


Summary of increases 
Children’s Center : 


SS OS | SE 3 EST a ES etter nar sean ere Em et $469, 900 
Ee RT ORCL A. SORIA, SSL Race at ee TED hte 425, 000 
Two junior units, District Training School_____.-__.____________ * 
8 SRE ie SEE IS OR re Lier a PT oe re ee eee aes 110, 000 
Nursery cottage_______ ae rs et Da A AERA LODE ESBS SOE Dy Sabet 150, 000 
bce Ee ate lil I ern ieee ae Seid ok! hie’ BA othe bs 30, 000 
Te nsvmsars a aaah uimiamabaabincan lenses scent 78, 000 
Receiving Home for ee eee ier cre nace ween 20, 000 


Total estimate for 1957_.___...________ LEE EE ATES OE LORS bo 2, 086, 500 
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CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECT SCHEDULE 


Department: Public Welfare. 

Project title: Detention unit. 

Location: District Training School, Children’s Center, Laurel, Md. 

Description : 22,700 square feet 273,200 cubic feet. One story, brick building 
of fire resistive construction with steel detention type windows—containing 
for boys 26 single rooms, bathroom; clothing and linen storage, dining room, 
vocational classroom, playroom, outdoor play yard, visitors room, treatment, 
staff offices, lounge, locker rooms and toilets; for girls 24 rooms with other 
facilities same. 

Date submitted : 1952. 

Project No. : 23-17. 

Fund: General. : 

Public works program: Yes. 

Year planned: 1952. 

Substitute program: No. 











| Percent- 
Estimated Funds Requested Balance | age of 
cost available | in 1957 needed to | completion 
to date budget complete | with 1957 
| } | budget 
Site _- sisists, eee ree ee PD Me | ESS fee Rea : 
Plans and specifications _--___..__-_- | $39, 900 | $30, 100 | | eae 100 
Construction __ ; 445, 100 | : 445, 100 sso dion ciety 100 
Furniture and equipment hax R@ames 15, 000 | gesal POM ti awavecacns } 100 
Preliminary survey_.......______- AT TERE } ak | 100 
ae ....----| 500,000} = 30,100} = 469,900 |_____.____.. 100 
| 
Estimated increase in operating expenses 
1958 1959 1960 1961 | 1962 
= = peraeenee err 
| 
Maintenance..............-.--- actA $2,500 | $3,000 | $3,500} $4, 000 | $4, 500 
Other operating costs_-...............----- 70, 000 | 71, 000 | 72, 000 | 73, 000 | 74, 000 
' | ' 


Detention Unit, Children’s Center, $469,900.—In the population of the District 
Training School at the present time we have a small group of both boys and girls 
who, in addition to their feeble-mindedness, have certain behavior disorders and, 
in some instances, histories of delinquencies which require that they be provided 
with greater custody than other residents. In this group, also, are many 
absconders who need restraint. In order to control this group and protect 
both the institution and the community, it is planned to place them in a special 
unit, with a capacity of 50, thus relieving the regular cottages and enabling us 
to increase our total capacity. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECT SCHEDULE 


Department: Public Welfare. 

Project title: Warehouse. 

Location: Children’s Center, Laurel, Md. 

Description: 30,500 square feet. One story brick building of fire resistive 
construction with steel windows—containing 8,800 square feet of refrigerated 
storage space for meats, eggs, milk, vegetables, and cereals; 18,000 square feet 
of storage space for clothing and general storage, 3,000 square feet of office space, 
boiler room, mechanical room, locker rooms, and toilets for employees, receiv- 
ing and issue loading platforms, paved area for trucks. 

Date submitted: 1952. 

Project No.: 23-16. 

Fund: General. 

Public works program: Yes. 

Year planned: 1952. 

Substitute program: No. 
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| | Percent- 
Estimated | Funds | Requested | Balance age of 
| cost | available | in 1957 | needed to | completion 
| to date budget | complete | with 1957 
| | budget 
: | | 
ES ae CORRE EN, as : : rd Bt 
Plans and specifications - - - -- SARS: $28, 000 | $28, 000 |--.....- Pos eee ele 100 
ee 413,000 |...-.......| $413, 000 | | 100 
Furniture and equipment. - eats a ey 12, 000 | ae 100 
Preliminary survey ---- Bee ; oot 100 
WE rer pb nae cain keeles | 453, 000 | 28,000 | 425, 000 are | 100 
| | | 
Estimated increase in operating expenses 
| 1958 | 19599 | 1900 «©| 1961 | 1962 
y — | 
| | 
NT EEE Re ie Ne _| ey $1, 500 $1, 700 | $1, 800 $2, 300 
Cem enersting wens... ....5......-.----s25 | 6, 300 | 6, 400 | 6, 500 6, 600 6, 700 


| 
| 





Warehouse, Children’s Center, $425,000.—In the overall development of the 
Chilren’s Center, it was deemed advisable to provide one central storage facility 
for all of the operations of the Chilren’s Center rather than individual units; 
consequently the construction of the 2 additional units did not provide separate 
storage for these 2 units. The population of the center will be approximately 
2,000 within the very near future, and in order to maintain proper and adequate 
inventories, warehouse and storage space is required. The only warehouse and 
storage space prseently available is that used by the District Training School 
but because of the increase in population over the years this space is not adequate 
for the purposes of even the District Training School. This space will continue 
to be used, not specifically for the District Training School but rather on a 
classification of inventory for the total center. By purchasing in carload lots 
which can be delivered to the proposed warehouse on a railroad spur, the de- 
partment can take advantage of favorable prices and by having adequate central 
storage space better controls can be maintained over supplies and materials. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECT SCHEDULE 


Department: Public Welfare. 

Project title: Two junior units. 

Location: Children’s Center, District Training School, Laurel, Md. 

Description: 36,000 square feet, 218,000 cubic feet, one-story brick building 
of fire-resistive construction with steel awning-type windows. Containing— 
each building: Eight 8-bed wards, 8 single rooms, bathrooms, clothing and linen 
storage, playrooms, visitors’ rooms, staff offices, locker rooms, and toilets. 

Date submitted: 1952. 

Project No.: 23-19. 

Fund: General. 

Public works program: Yes. 

Year planned: 1952. 

Substitute program: No. 























? Percent- 
Estimated Funds Requested | Balance age of 
cost available in 1957 needed to | completion 
to date budget complete | with 1957 
budget 
Plans and specifications._____._.__________ $58, 800 $36, 400 | $22, 400 ‘ 100 
|. RR UAE | ee ---| eh Ree 100 
Furniture and equipment.___._........___|_...._..___. BE eth Soe 100 
Preliminary survey__..........___________. ia 100 
| EE ae ee — 840, 000 | 36, 400 | 803, 600 | ..........2. 100 
| 




















jt 
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Estimated increase in operating expenses 


| | | ay : 














| 1959 | 1960 1961 | 1962 
a —- ~~ | 
Maintenance___________- | $21, 000 $21, 500 | $22, 000 $22, 500 | $23, 000 
Other operating costs______- | 284, 700 286, 000 | 287, 000 288, 000 | 289, 000 








Two junior units, District Training School, $803,600.—Additional plans and 
construction money is requested to construct 2 cottages for children from the 
ages of 6 to 10 years, 1 for boys and 1 for girls, with a capacity of 72 each, at the 
District Training School. The present trend in admissions is toward younger 
children. Many of them fall into the nursery category, but as they mature 
physically, have to be placed outside of the nursery facilities. These two cot- 
tages would enable us to classify our children more in accordance with age group- 
ings, and would permit us to receive additional commitments from the com- 
munity. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECT SCHEDULE 


Department : Public Welfare. 

Project title: Staff housing. 

Location: Children’s Center, Laurel, Md. 

Description: One-story wood frame construction. Seven units, each unit con- 
taining living room with dining area, kitchen with utility area, 3 bedrooms, 
1 bath. 

Date submitted : 1952. 

Project No. : 25-12. 

Fund: General. 

Publie works program: Yes. 

Year planned : 1952. 

Substitute program: No. 


| ; | 














7 | | Percent- 
Estimated Funds Requested | Balance age of 
cost available in 1957 needed to | completion 
| to date budget complete | with 1957 
| | } | budget 
Plans and specifications... ........---.-- $4, 400 |... ghee $4, 400 | = 100 
Construction _-_---- Sia i areola 105, 600 | r 105, 600 : 100 
| ee _..----| 110,000 | 110, 000 : f 100 
! i 
Estimated increase in operating expenses 
ata —_ ——__—_—_——— : ‘ a 
1958 | 1959 | 1960 =| 1961 1962 
| 
-_— | —<————__-_—_——_—___—— | ——__—-_-— en ee Ser a | - ————- 
TCE EE Lae mee $600 $600 | $600 $600 $600 
| 


Staff housing, Children’s Center, $110,000.—Experience indicates that addi- 
tional staff housing at Children’s Center will be required in order to recruit and 
retain qualified employees in key positions who should live on the premises in 
order to protect property and other interests of the District and assure that 
responsible employees are available in case of emergencies. Because of the loca- 
tion of the center there is a demand for living quarters by employees and ap- 
plicants. 





CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECT SCHEDULE 


Department: Public Welfare. 

Project title: Nursery cottage. 

Location : District Training School, Children’s Center, Laurel, Md. 

Description : 20,100 square feet, 247,000 cubic feet. One-story, brick building 
of fire-resistive construction with steel sash, containing eight 10-bed dormitories, 
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bathing facilities, and dining rooms; 4 playrooms, 8 isolation rooms, 2 classrooms, 
visitors rooms, dining room, staff offices, and treatment room. 

Date submitted : 1952. 

Project No. : 23-15. 

Fund: General. 

Public works program : Yes. 

Year planned: 1952. 

Substitute program : No. 




















| 
| | Percent- 
| Estimated | Funds Requested | Balance age of 
eost | available | in 1957 | needed to | completion 
| todate | budget complete | with 1957 
| | budget 
ee } 
| | } | 
Plans and specifications. wal $20, 300 | $20, 300 | __ As dbs ciate 100 
Construction _- | 394, 700 269,700 | $125,000 wee 100 
Furniture and equipment 25, 000 cae 25, 000 100 
Petel..2.c.. ‘ 440, 000 290, 000 150, 000 eet Ww 
Estimated increase in operating expenses 
1958 | 1959 j 1960 } 1961 ' 1962 
Maintenance ___- BAe _-----| $12,262} $12,500 | = $13,000 | — $13, 500 | $14, 000 
Other operating costs............-.---....- | 157, 098 | 159, 000 | 16, 0000 | 161, 000 | 162, 000 
i | | 


' ! 


Nursery cottage, $150,000.—Recent studies made by George M. Ewing Co., 
architect-engineer, based on definitive drawings, indicate that the funds for 
the project should be increased in the amount of $125,000. This increase is due 
mainly to (a) change in concept of design (change from semifireproofed to a 
fully fireproofed structure, an increase of 3,000 square feet in floor area, certain 
changes in interior finishes; these changes represent an additional expenditure 
of approximately $75,000), (b) recent subsoil exploration revealed the non- 
anticipated fact that a very low bearing value should be used for foundations 
on which the structure will rest (this represents an additional expenditure of 
$15,000), and (c) the contingency allowed in the original estimate is insufficient 
to cover all the increases in construction costs between September 1954 when 
the estimate was prepared and the time the contract will be let. (This repre- 
sents a possible expenditure of $35,000.) An amount of $25,000 will be needed 
to equip the nursery cottage to be available in the fiscal year 1957. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECT SCHEDULE 


Department: Public Welfare. 

Project title: Security unit. 

Location : Children’s Center, Laurel, Md. 

Description: 12,885 square feet, 143,372 cubie feet. One-story, brick building 
of fire-resistive construction with steel detention type windows, containing for 
boys, 22 single rooms, bathrooms, clothing and linen storage, dining room, multi- 
purpose room, staff offices, toilets, outdoor play yard. For girls, 22 single rooms 
with other facilities the same. 

Date submitted : 1952. 

Project No. : 23-10. 

Fund : General. 

Public-works program : Yes. 

Year planned : 1952. 

Substitute program : No. 
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; | Percent- 
Estimated | Funds Requested | Balance age of 
| cost | available | in 1957 needed to | completion 
| | to date budget complete | with 1957 
| budget 
Plans and specifications. __- etessieek | $8, 360 | $8, 360 | cl 104) 
Construction _ - bbe ae, 270, 413 | 270, 413 |. ...44. ice wee 100 
Furniture and equipment_-_-___- = 30, 000 << | $30, 000 | Saas 100 
ee ee e | 308, 773 | 278, 773 | eS eee 1M) 
| 
Estimated increase in operating expenses 
| 1958 19599 | 1960 | 1961 1962 
ee ee — a —E ~ eee ee - - —— —— =~ 
' 
Maintenanés................- Sauer $8, 000 $8, 500 $0, 000 | $9, 500 $10, 000 
Other operating costs..._................ 139, 020 | 140, 000 141, 000 | 142, 000 143, 000 


Security unit, equipment, $30,000—These funds are needed to equip the 
security unit to be completed during 1957. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECT SCHEDULE 


Department: Public Welfare. 

Project title: Permanent improvements to grounds, Junior Village. Location: 
Junior Village, Blue Plains, D. C. Description: Roadways on each side of 
buildings, sewers, walls, concrete catch basins, repairs to concrete pavings on 
three sides of the buildings, new sidewalks and repairs to present walks on west 
side of buildings, sodding, and fences around playgrounds. 

Date submitted: 1955. Project No. 23-20. Fund: General. Public-works 
program: No. Year planned: 1955. Substitute program: No. 


Percent- 





Estimated Funds Requested | Balance age of 

cost available in 1957 needed to | completion 
to date budget complete | with 1957 

budget 
Plans and specifications. _- $3, 120 j $3, 120 } 100 
Construction 74, 880 | 74, 880 | 106 
Furniture and equipment | | } 3 | 100 
|— — $$ _—— | — ———_ ——— | 
Rees ARLE ee ak | 78,000 |......- | 78,000 | | 10 

ue pe me \ - SS \ 





Permanent improvements to grounds, Junior Village, $78,000.—The 1955 
Appropriation Act provides funds for improvement to grounds and renovation of 
certain buildings at Blue Plains, which housed the Industrial Home School. 
The school abandoned this area for its new location at Children’s Center in 
Laurel, Md., September 1955. Upon completion of the renovations Junior Village 
will vacate the premises on Loughboro Road and move to the renovated quarters. 
It has been determined that the funds provided for the renovation and improve- 
ments in the amount of $350,000 are insufficient to complete the project as planned. 
Therefore, additional funds are requested to provide: Roadways on the east side 
of the buildings, sewers, walls, concrete catch basins, repairs to concrete pavings 
on three sides of the buildings, new sidewalks and repairs to present walks on 
west side of buildings, sodding, and fences around playgrounds. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECT SCHEDULE 


Department : Public Welfare. 

Project title : Receiving Home for Children addition (equipment). 

Location : Mount Olivet Road NE. 

Description: 23,172 square feet, 226,828 cubic feet, 1-, 2-, and 3-story brick 
building of fire-resistive construction, with detention-type windows, containing, 
for boys—single rooms and 3-bed wards for 40 boys; for girls, facilities for 22 


78170-—56—— 34 
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girls. Also provided are dayrooms, dining rooms, 5 classrooms, all-purpose rooms, 
baths, and toilets. 

Date submitted : 1955. 

Project No. 23-9. 

Fund: General. 

Public Works program: Yes. 

Year planned : 1955. 

Substitute program: No. 























Percent- 
Estimated Funds Requested | Balance age of 
cost available in 1957 needed to | completion 
todate | budget complete | with 1957 
| budget 
| | 
Plans and specifications ____............--- $13, 640 | $13, 640 haope viguic |aeperreneigoey 100 
Ne eae naa | 441, 587 | ees og eee 100 
Furniture and equipment____-_-.-.-_----- | ee (eee 100 
Cog ES ean cere (ey a SSE SEES | Paarl odie: SLES aR Ae NER ee 
ESTSTOGUARE: MRSS EATS OE Se RRR are mene 
1, | ESE S eae ee ee errs | 475,227} 455, 227 | 20, 000 |---- Rae ee | 100 
| 
Estimated increase in operating expenses 
= ar : E ete 
1958 | 1959 | 1960 1961 1962 
Fe ae TE, LO me : Pe Ree 
ES SS ee et ee ES $5, 900 | $6, 300 $6, 600 $6, 900 $7, 200 
Other operating costs_..............----- 50, 958 | 


52, 000 | 53, 000 54, 000 55, 000 





Equipment, Receiving Home for Children, $20,000.—This equipment is needed 
for the addition to the Receiving Home for Children to be completed during the 
tiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Ranaut. Do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Sura. Just a very brief statement. 


DETENTION UNIT, CHILDREN’S CENTER 


Mr. Raravur. Detention Unit, Children’s Center, $469,000. How 
will this unit increase your total capacity ? 

Mr. Sura. The District Training School is the institution for re- 
tarded children located at the Children’s Center in Laurel. This unit 
will increase the capacity by 50 children. These are normally referred 
to as the defective delinquent type of child. At the present time in 
the population we have approximately 25 children who are being 
housed in cottages that are the open type, and this unit would allow 
us to place those security-type children in a detention unit. 

In addition to that, the Women’s Bureau and Police Department tell 
us there are approximately 25 children in the community that should 
be placed in a detention unit. This building would add to the capacity 
of the institution, an additional building to the present facilities. 

Mr. Ranaut. At the rate of $10,000 per child. What is this $469,000 
for ¢ 

Mr. Sra. This is for the detention unit for defective delinquent 
children. 

Mr. Ranaut. Are you going to build a building? 

Mr. Sura. Yes, sir: this is for construction of the building. 
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Mr. Rasavutr. This would take on 50 more children ? 

Mr. Sua. Yes, sir; you will recall in some States this problem is so 
large that they have a separate facility. For example, in Massachu- 
setts they have one at Bridgeport, but the problem is not as aggravated. 

Mr. Rapavt. Is this for retarded children ? 

Mr. Sua. Retarded, defective, and delinquent at the same time. 

Mr. Rapaut. Do you have all types together ? 

Mr. Sura. No, sir; we have 3 sections out there, the committed 
delinquents in 1 section, but these are first retarded and then delin- 
quent. 

Mr. Ranaut. What ages? 

Mr. Suea. At this institution the youngest is 12 months and oldest 
is 74 years, average age is about 39. 

Mr. Rasaut. What is the anticipated personnel requirement ? 


Mr. SHea. We have not figured that out but will, and submit it for 
the record. 


(The information requested is as follows :) 
Approximately, $60,000. 


WAREHOUSE 


Mr. Rapaut. Warehouse, Children’s Center, $425,000. What is the 
anticipated personnel requirement for that? 

Mr. SuHea. No additional personnel. Maybe 1 or 2 clerks but no 
more than that. This means taking the people that are spread among 
several different units now. 


JUNIOR UNIT 


Mr. Rapaur. What is this Junior Unit, Children’s Center, $803,600 ? 

Mr. SuHea. District Training School. These are all again retarded 
children. At the present time we have 34 children on the reservation 
who are in cottages that they should not be assigned to. 

Mr. Razsaut. Why is the trend toward admission of younger chil- 
dren to the institution ? 

Mr. Supa. These children in the Junior Unit are actually between 
ages of 6 and 12 and these children 

Mr. Ranaut. How many do you have who are 6 years old? 

Mr. SuHea. We have approximately 34 children right now on the 
reservation who are 6 years of age. 

Mr. Rapaut. And 10? 

Mr. Suea. I would have to find it out. I will get it for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Approximately, 20. 





Mr. Razavt. What will be the personnel requirement there? 

Mr. Suea. It will take approximately the same coverage that we 
have there now in what we call a normal cottage at the present time. 
This would mean 8 persons for around-the-clock coverage 7 days a 
week, 8 on either side of the cottage because each would have approxi- 
mately 35 children to supervise. 
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STAFF HOUSING 


Mr. Rasavut. Next isstaff housing, $110,000. 

Mr. Suxa. At the present time, as you remember the—— 

Mr. Rasavr. Where is the staff living now ¢ 

Mr. Suea. They are living in a variety of places. At the present 
time on the reservation we have some staff housing which has been 
in existence several years. Also at the present time we have some 
housing under construction which will provide approximately 10 dif- 
ferent housing units. This is additional housing so we can have key 
personnel on the reservation to supervise. 

Mr. Ranaut. Have you any vacancies in staff due to inability to 
secure housing ¢ 

Mr. Suea. We have a lot of people on the staff who would like to 
live on the reservation because of the transportation problem. 

Mr. Rasaut. Who would not? 

Mr. Sura. They have to pay for these. It is a question of having 
the key personnel available if an emergency develops. I think by 
having a staff on the reservation you get more out of them than their 
4) hours, 

Mr. Rasaut. How much do you figure this will be ? 

Mr. Suea. $110,000 is the estimate. 

Mr. Ranaut. What is anticipated rental for these units? 

Mr. Supa. It varies by number of bedrooms. At the present time 
single-bedroom unit, $44; two, $55; and three bedroom, S66. 

Mr. Ranaut. Who determines the rental ? 

Mr. Suea. A committee, sir. Subsistence and Quarters Committee 
for the total District government. 

Mr. Rapavur. How many units are you going to build ? 

Mr. Sura. Approximately seven units will be built. 

Mr. Rasavr. Seven units for $110,000? 

Mr. Sura. That is my best estimate. Perhaps Mr. Hutson can 
give it more accurately. 

Mr. Hutson. They can be built for that. We have some under 
contract now and whittled them down, but they are nice houses and 
adequate. 

Mr. Rasaut. How do they arrive at that low rent ? 

Mr. Lowe. In arriving at the rental of the cottages that the District 
government has they take into account several things. <A lot of these 
properties are not very modern for one thing. 

Mr. Ranavr. What properties ? 

Mr. Lower. The houses in which our employees live at certain in- 
stitutions. 

Mr. Rasavt. These are going to be new. I am talking about this. 

Mr. Lowe. I do not think the committee has considered these par- 
ticular cottages. What Mr. Shea was quoting was the present rate. 

Mr. Raxzavt. There ought to be a fair return if you build a nice 
place for people. 

Mr. Lowe. There is this point in connection with living on the 
grounds. They are rather isolated from any community. 
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Mr. Rasavut. They all want to get them built. They want to get 
into the suburbs. 

Mr. Suea. It has its advantages. 

Mr. Rapavr. Are they required to live there? 

Mr. Suea. Certain key personnel, yes. It includes such personnel 
as superintendent, assistant superintendent, directors of recreation, 
chief counselors, that personnel who provide the major administrative 
supervision. 

NURSERY COTTAGE 


Mr. Razavut. Nursery cottage, $150,000, except $25,000 for equip- 
ment. This request seems to be result of very poor planning. Would 
you comment ? 

Mr. Suga. You will recall in 1956 budget the Congress allowed 
$269,000 for this cottage which actually is not under construction yet. 
The additional $125,000 maybe Mr. Hutson can explain, the $25,000 
is equipment for the cottage. 

Mr. Razavt. Is this going to go up 10 percent because we dragged 
our feet ? 

Mr. Hutson. Even more this time, Mr. Chairman. This is the 
usual 10 percent, as a matter of fact in this case it is about 8. But we 
also have an increase of floor space of about 3,000 square feet and we 
have some interior finishes not originally contemplated, ceramic tile, 
terazzo floors, and so forth. 

Mr. Rapaut. That accounts for the new money ? 

Mr. Hutson. Yes. 

Mr. Rasavutr. What caused the changes in the planning? 

Mr. Hutson. The 3,000 square feet was because of the function of 
the Department. The finishes—we had not reached a stage where 
we knew anything about the building when the appropriation was 
originally made. 

Mr. Ranaut. How is it we have this estimate? Just because it was 
not built and we discovered the mistake ? 

Mr. Suea. We learned in terms of the present nursery we have had 
to operate in the hospital building that unless you provide additional 
ceramic tile and additional equipment and construction by way of 
items that will cut down maintenance in the long run you pay a lot 
more for it. At the present time we have 57 children in the hospital 
building because of the admissions, 42 boys and girls on the waiting 
list. This, sir, is where we have our greatest pressure. 

Mr. Rapavutr. When will you let the contract? 

Mr. Hurson. September. 

Mr. Ranaut. Do you need this money this year? 

Mr. Hutson. Yes. 

Mr. Raraur. Increased construction cost, about 10 percent. What 
is the anticipated personnel requirement ? 

Mr. Sura. We have that available and I will submit it. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Approximately, $160,000. 
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SECURITY UNIT 


Mr. Rasaur. Security unit, $30,000. What equipment is needed ? 

Mr. Suea. I will submit a detailed list of equipment. 

To give you an idea, this is where we have our most disturbed defec- 
tive delinquent type of boys. It will be beds and dining room equip- 
ment, shop equipment, because this unit will be a self-contained maxi- 


mum security unit. 


We will submit a detailed statement for you on that. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


SECURITY COTTAGE, FURNISHINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Single, metal, panel beds 
Foam rubber pillows 

Single spreads 

Wool blankets 

Wash cloths 

Dining room chairs 
Eight-ounce plastic cups 
Sugar servers 

Pepper shakers 

Stainless steel forks 
Ten-ounce water glasses 
12-ounce iced tea glasses 
Floor polishers 

Washers and dryers 

21 inch television sets 

Gym mats, 3 feet by 6 inches 
Ping pong tables 

Toilet paper holders 
16-inch oscillating, electric fans 
Venetian blinds 

Heavy duty flashlights 
Metal stationery cabinets 
Metal desks 

15-inch Royal typewriters 
Public-address system 
Laundry baskets 

Foam rubber mattresses 
Single, muslin sheets, 64 by 108 
Pillow cases 

3ath towels 

Dining room tables, 34 by 60 
Serving trays, aluminum 
Aluminum water pitchers 
Salt shakers 

Knives, stainless steel 
Stainless steel tablespoons 


Five-ounce juice glasses 
Mop wringers 

Fire extinguishers 
Three-section bookcases 
Electric irons 

Radio and record player combinations 
Basketball standards 
Paper towel containers 
Metal wastebaskets 

Ash trays 

Office valets 

Electric clocks 
Five-drawer, metal file cabinets 
Swivel office chairs 

Steel lockers 

Garden hose 

Galvanized trash cans 
Walnut table, 42 by 96 inches 
16-millimeter projector 
Piano 

Settees 

Aer Void food carriers 
Medicine cabinets 

Pool tables 

Looms 

Shop benches 
Dishwasher 

Walnut chairs, with arms 
Movie screen 

Metal arm chairs 
Blackboards 

Metal chairs 

Sewing machines 
Sanitary containers 
Wood lathes 

Tools 


Mr. Ranaut. When will the unit be completed ? 

Mr. Hutson. About a year after they start. 

Mr. Ranaut. When are they going to start ? 

Mr. Hutson. We can advertise in September and go under construc- 


tion in November. 


PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS TO GROUNDS, JUNIOR VILLAGE 


Mr. Razavut. For permanent improvements to grounds, Junior Vil- 


lage, you are requesting $78,000. This justification states: 


It has been determined that the funds provided for the renovation and im- 
provements in the amount of $350,000 are insufficient to complete the project as 
planned. 
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Whose fault is that 4 

Mr. Suea. This is the old Industrial Home School at Blue Plains. 
The school abandoned this area last September and the buildings are 
being renovated so that Junior Village can vacate its premises on 
Loughboro Road and move to the renovated quarters sometime this 
summer. These buildings were originally constructed for delinquent 
children. ‘There is a tremendous amount of work necessary on the 
grounds, to which this is largely related, including roadways, sewers, 
retention walls behind the dining room and the administration build- 
ing area, and so on. 


EQUIPMENT, RECEIVING HOME FOR CHILDREN 


Mr. Ranaut. You are requesting $20,000 for equipment for the 
Receiving Home for Children. What equipment is needed ? 

Mr. Suea. We are submitting a detailed statement but it consists 
mainly of beds, furniture, and so on. 

Mr. Rasaut. Do you not think $20,000 justifies a few more details? 





Mr. Suea. Yes, sir; we will furnish more details on that. 


Mr. Rapavurt. All right. 


(The following additional information was furnished :) 


RECEIVING HOME, FURNISHINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Reception room: 
Arm chairs 
Setees 
Smoking stands 
Electrie fans 
Cloth racks 
Interview rooms: 
Desks 
Side chairs 
Smoking stands 
Electric fans 
Clinic: 
Arm chairs (gang) 
Smoking stands 
Electric fans 
Assembly room: Stacking arm chairs 
Rooms, sleeping and infirmary: 
Beds 
Beds, hospital 
Bedside cabinets 
Overbed tables 
Mattresses 
Living rooms: 
Arm chairs (gang) 
Arm chairs 
Side chairs 
Tables 
Televisions 
Radios 
Ping-pong tables 
ilectric fans 


Dining rooms: 
Side chairs 
Tables 
Electric fans 
Staff dining room: 
Side chairs 
Tables 
Electric fans 
Offices : 
Desks, executive 
Desk, secretarial 
Desk, nurse 
Chairs, executive 
Chair, junior executive 
Chair, secretarial 
Smoking stands 
Electric fans 
File cabinets 
Conference tables 
Arm chairs 
Side chairs 
Bookeases 
Classrooms : 
Desk and chair combinations 
Electric fans 
World globes 
Pull-down maps 
Miscellaneous : 
Drapes 
Venetian blinds 
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DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


WITNESS 
ARCHIE HUTSON, DIRECTOR 


CariraL OutTLay 


Mr. Rasavut. Under the Department of Buildings and Grounds you 


are requesting $21,000 capital outlay. We will insert the justifica- 
tions at this point. 


(The justifications referred to are as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
CAPITAL OUTLAY 


lor an additional amount, fiscal year 1957, for “Department of Buildings 
and Grounds” 


CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECT SCHEDULE 


Department: Buildings and Grounds. 

Project title: Permanent improvements to existing buildings. 
Location: Various district buildings. 

Date submitted: August 1955. 

Fund: General. 

Public Works Program: No. 

Year planned: 1957. 

Substitute program: No. 





Percent- 
Estimated Funds Requested | Balance age of 
cost available in 1957 needed to | completion 
to date budget complete | with 1957 
budget 








| 
Plans and specifications - - ._------ ; ‘ ate aeee $840 | z 100 
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Permanent improvements to buildings and grounds, $21,000. 


JUSTIFICATION OF INCREASES 


Replacement of floor coverings in multiple-use buildings, $12,000. This amount 
is to provide funds for the second year of a 6-year program to install floor cover- 
ings in certain buildings operated by this department. The present floors in 
these buildings have worn to such an extent that they can no longer be 
economically maintained or repaired satisfactorily. In many cases, they are 
becoming hazardous due to their deteriorated condition. It is proposed to in- 
stall a durable, uniform type of resilient material such as asphalt tile which is 
easily repaired and maintained. The estimated cost of the entire program is 
approximately $120,000. 

Installation of acoustic tile ceilings in multiple-use buildings, $5,000.—The 
amount requested is for the continuation of a 6-year program to install sound 
absorbing materials to reduce the noise level in meeting places and areas hav- 
ing a high concentration of business machines and personnel. The purpose of 
the program is to improve the ease and accuracy of verbal communication and 
increase the productivity of the employee. It is estimated that the entire 
program will cost approximately $90,000. 

Replacement of boiler instruments, National Guard Armory, $4,000.—The steam 
flow meters, smoke detector, and oil tank gauge are not functioning, and must 
be replaced so that operational requirements can be sustained and also that 
plant efficiency can be checked to prevent wasteful fuel consumption. The 
instruments were part of the original plant in 1941 and cannot be repaired since 
the parts are no longer available for these obsolete models. 
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Mr. Rasautr. Do you have a general statement on this capital out- 
lay item of $21,000 for the Department of Buildings and Grounds? 

Mr. Hutson. This comes under the improvements to buildings un- 
der the jurisdiction of this Department. Twelve thousand dollars is 
for replacement of floor coverings in multiple-use buildings with 
asphalt tile. You gave us $10,000 last year. We are asking for $12,- 
000 this year. 

Five thousand dollars is for the installation of acoustic tile ceilings 
in multiple-use buildings; and $4,000 is for the replacement of boiler 
instruments in the National Guard Armory. 

For your information and for the record T would like to submit the 
following statement showing national construction costs and trends. 

(The statement is as follows :) 

Engineering News Record, index: 
July 
June 1956 


Increase equals 48/441, or 10.9 percent. 
Engineering News Record, index : 
September 1954 
June 1956 


Increase equals 35/454, or 7.8 percent. 
Engineering News Record, index : 
September 1954 


wengery Youm fn Sete cia Red chet lel Rt RoeleN SMe ME, alert SAO 482 


Total 
Increase equals 28/454, or 6.2 percent. 
[Building Costs, published by E. H. Boeckh & Associates, Washington, D. C.] 


CURRENT TRENDS 
Construction cost trends 


Once again in March, for the 23d consecutive month, the national average of 
construction costs rose. The increase was fractional, lifting the indexes even 
further above the level of any previous period in history. The largest single 
factor in this latest increase was the freight rise and the rise in minimum wages 
on the southern pine lumber industry. Only a few increases in other material 
costs were reported, and some isolated wage adjustments showed up. 

Rumors persist that a steel price increase, steeper than any single increase in 
the history of the country, will be announced during the coming summer. The 
implications of such a rise in steel prices on the price level of all other commodi- 
ties must be fully considered in any attempt to prophesy cost trends in the imme- 
diate future. A new round of wage negotiations in the steel, construction, and 
other industries begins in the next few weeks. The steelworkers have stated 
they will demand a package settlement costing the industry a 20-cents-per-hour 
increase. Any wage increases granted will nevertheless mean cost increases in 
all related building products of substantial proportions. The steel industry is 
further plagued by a rapid rise in scrap prices, due to excessive exports of the 
commodity. 

An interesting phenomenon in the construction contracting field is being felt, 
which can only result in further increases in construction costs. With Dun & 
Bradstreet reporting that a larger number of contractors are going bankrupt than 
ever before, the contractors are taking a good hard look at their bidding practices 
to see if they, too, might be bidding too low and running risks of losses in the 
work they are doing. Several reports received by us indicate that bids are run- 
ning higher, with the bidders apparently putting a cushion into their figuring to 
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provide for contingencies in upward cost changes in the period lapsing between 
bidding and completion of jobs. We have told some who have consulted us on 
probable cost trends that a contingency allowance of § to 10 percent would be 
prudent at this time. 


Mr. Fowtrr. Next is the Department of Highways. Mr. Harrison 
will speak to that. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


WITNESS 
S. R. HARRISON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


CapiraL OutrLay 
IMPROVEMENTS TO ELEVENTH STREET BRIDGE 


Mr. Natcuer. We will insert at this point in the record the justifi- 
cations on the capital outlay items for the Department of Highways. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1957, for “Department of High- 
a a eunin ses eseadig pease nu wsapaenenanbl $140, 000 


Project No. 11, $140,000. Improvements to 11th Street Bridge—The District 
of Columbia Appropriation Act, 1956, approved July 5, 1955, included in the 
operating expenses of the Department of Highways an item of $65,000 for repairs 
to the 11th Street Bridge. However, following receipt of a report from an engi- 
neering consultant firm, whose fee was $11,500, it was determined that major 
improvement was required rather than repairs. The improvements which were 
recommended and not previously anticipated included the replacement of the 
draw mechanism and structural work; the construction of new operator’s houses 
inasmuch as the present ones are not large enough to accommodate the proposed 
new mechanism; the replacement of the subterranean cable and the rebalancing 
of the bridge. The Director, Department of Highways and the District of Co- 
lumbia Board of Commissioners have reviewed and approved the recommendation 
of the consultant firm. 

It is proposed that the available balance of $53,500 in the highway fund (op- 
erating expenses) be permitted to lapse and revert to the Treasury of the United 
States. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY PROJECT SCHEDULE 


Department: Highways. 

Project title: Major improvements to 11th Street Bridge. 

Location: 11th Street Bridge across Anacostia River. 

Description: Replacement of draw mechanism and structural work; new op- 
erator’s houses and replacement of subterranean cable and rebalancing of bridge. 

Date submitted : 1956. 

Project No.: 11. 

Fund: Highway. 

Public Works program: No. 

Year planned: 1957. 

Substitute program: No. 
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Percent- 

Estimated Funds Requested | Balance age of 
cost available in 1957 needed to | completion 

to date budget complete | with 1957 

budget 
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Mr. Harrison. We received an appropriation in 1956 which proved 
to be inadequate for the purpose after a survey of the job to be done 
by a consultant firm. We are permitting the 1956 appropriation to 
lapse and are requesting the appropriation of $140,000 to do the job. 
The plans are ready and we can advertise immediately. 

Mr. Narcuer. $65,000 was appropriated in 1956 for repairs to the 
11th Street Bridge? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Natcuer. You spent $11,500 for the services of an engineering 
consultant firm ? 

Mr. Harrison. That is correct. That was for a survey, the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications under which the work si be per- 
formed. 

Mr. Natcuer. Was this expenditure justified before the committee? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir; the $65,000 appropriation was justified. 

Mr. Natcuer. What about this contract with the consultant firm? 

Mr. Harrison. That is permitted by the language of our act. We 
are permitted to engage consultants for such work. 

Mr. Natcuer. But instead of using the amount for the repairs, 
it was used to pay the consultant ? 

Mr. Harrison. No; the original item of $65,000 was based upon a 
survey made by our own engineers. It included the cost of the con- 
sultant services, but our engineers did not make an adequate survey 
and when a consultant was engaged additional work was found which 
had to be performed. That was why we could not let the contract. 

The bridge was constructed in 1908 and the machinery that operates 
it is obsolete. It is urgently needed. 

Mr. Natcner. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fow.er. Next is the Department of Vehicles and Traffic. 


DEPARTMENT OF VEHICLES AND TRAFFIC 
WITNESS 
W. L. BRAUN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Natcuer. We will take up next the Department of Vehicles and 
Traffic and at this point we will insert the justifications. 
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(The justifications referred to are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF VEHICLES AND TRAFFIC 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1957, for Department of Vehicles 
and Traffic (payable from highway fund), including expenses of attend- 
ance, without loss of pay or time, at specialized traffic engineering 
classes, including tuitions and entrance fees_._._.___.__.___-_____-__-__- $3, 175 


Justification of language changes.—This Department’s authorized positions 
include 14 requiring professional or technical traffic engineering education, or 
experience. Recruitment of qualified personnel to fill vacancies has become in- 
creasingly difficult each year despite exhaustive efforts made by this Department 
and other cooperating agencies. Available applicants, qualified to perform the 
highly specialized requirements in the traffic engineering field are few. Train- 
ing in this field cannot be obtained in the undergraduate schools. It can be 
obtained in only two graduate schools in the country, or by prolonged experience 
in this field. Inquiries made of the two traffic engineering schools, Yale and the 
University of California, disclose that practically all students are sent by State, 
county or city governments, or by private industrial concerns, and are committed 
to return there. The few remaining students are in great demand and are 

offered salaries and benefits much in excess of the civil service scale offered here, 
which makes it extremely difficult to find qualified applicants willing to accept 
appointment in this Department. The result of this engineer-shortage is that the 
District is unable to obtain maximum benefit from its multi-million dollar in- 
vestment in traffic signals, and traffic on the streets is unuable to move as safely 
and expeditiously as would be possible with a full staff of qualified personne! 
available to fully carry out all of this Department’s traffic-engineering program 
and projects. 

This language change is requested to permit employment, whenever there is 
an engineering vacancy, of 1 engineering student immediately following gradua- 
tion each year and to send such employee to 1 of the 2 schools mentioned above 
for a year’s study in specialized traffic-engineering courses, with the stipulation 
that he return to the employ of this Department for a minimum of 2 years 
following course completion. However, this Department will continue to make 
every effort to recruit qualified personnel and hold the use of the authority 
requested herein to a minimum. 

Conversion of operator's permit issuance procedures, $3,175.—Existing permit- 
issuance procedure provides for the issuing of operators’ permits direct to 
the public over the counter and without particular verification of the applicant’s 
name and address. Recent studies conducted by this Department and the 
Management Office, District of Columbia, indicate that many applicants for 
operators’ permits are giving fictitious names and/or addresses in order to 
secure permits without properly identfying themselves for subsequent location 
by this Department and other authorized agencies. Inability to locate and 
contact individual licensed operators allows such persons to avoid punitive 
action resulting from violations of law and regulations, from failure to pay 
prescribed fees, etc.; issuance of permits in fictitious names and addresses 
allows the holders to present same to private organizations and individuals as 
official verification of their identity, even though such is not the official purpose 
of the permit. These same studies resulted in a recommendation to the District 
Commissioners that the existing procedure be revised to provide for the issuance 
of a 10-day temporary operator’s permit over the counter, with subsequent is- 
suance of the official operator’s permit only through mail delivery to the name 
and address given by the applicant. It is expected that this will act as a 
deterrent to applicants giving fictitious identification to obtain a permit, and 
will show up, through mail returned, permits obtained by such false application 
information. 

It is estimated that this new procedure will require that 62,000 new temporary 
10-day permits be prepared and issued, and that 62,000 additional official permits 
be mailed each year. The additional workload required to prepare and issue 
temporary 10-day permits, explain the new procedures and requirements to the 
public, stuff and seal permit-mail envelopes, and review and process permit 
mail returned from the post office to determine the reason for return and take 
appropriate action, will slow down the issuance of operators’ permits to the 
public by approximately one-third unless additional personnel is provided. 
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One new GS-3 clerk-typist, $3,175, will be assigned to the Permit Issuance 
Unit to prepare and issue temporary 10-day permits, and, to participate with 
existing personnel in the preparation of official permits for mailing and the 
processing of returned permit mail. 


Mr. Fowter. Mr. Braun will speak for the Department of Vehicles 
and Traflic. 
Mr. Narcuer. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Braun. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Braun. Mr. Chairman, we are asking for a language change 
to permit the employment, whenever there is an engineering vacancy, 
of one engineering student immediately following graduation each 
year and to send that employee to a traflic engineering school, includ- 
ing expenses of attendance without loss of pay or time, at specialized 
traffic engineering classes, including tuitions and entrance fees. There 
are only two schools in the country that we know of where they can get 
this specialized training. 

Mr. Natcuer. What about this language change? Do you not think 
that should be brought to the attention of the legislative committee ¢ 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. Chairman, we have quite comparable language in 
several sections of existing District of Columbia appropriation acts, 
and with that background we thought it was appropriate to submit this 
particular problem to you because it deals only with the manner of 
spending the money. 

Mr. Natrcuer. All right. We will take it up. What is the antici- 
pated cost per year / 

Mr. Braun. In addition to the salary of the man we expect it will 
cost about $1,800 a year. That includes his tuition. We have not 
asked for that because we do not know as yet. 

Mr. Narcuer. You state in the justifications that the student would 
be sent to the traffic engineering school with the stipulation that he 
return to the employ of the Department for a minimum of 2 years 
following course completion. How would you see that this stipulation 
was carried out ¢ 

Mr. Braun. That would be entirely on good faith. In other words, 
there are a lot of jurisdictions that send their engineers to these schools 
to get the specialized training and they usually follow through. Asa 
matter of fact, 20 years ago I did the same thing myself. 

Mr. Narcuer. How many of the 14 positions are now vacant? 

Mr. Braun. We have at the present time 3 positions vacant, 1 GS-9, 
another GS-7, and another GS-5. Under the civil service regula- 
tions 

Mr. Natcuer. One page 115 of your justifications you state: 

This Department’s authorized positions include 14 requiring professional or 
technical traffic engineering education, or experience. 

Mr. Braun. That is technical grade 5. 

As I started to say, we hope to hire someone at grade 5. The civil- 
service regulations require a man to have at least 3 years’ experience 
after graduation before he can assume a grade 9 position. Fora grade 
9 position, the salary we can pay under existing law is $5,440 to begin 
with, and private enterprise pays from $6,500 to $7,500. It is a matter 
of competition with private industry. 
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NEED FOR CLERK-TYPIST 


Mr. NatcHer. You are requesting a clerk-typist at $3,175. Inas- 
much as your appropriation for 1957 will be at least $130,500 above 
the 1956 appropriation, will it be possible to absorb this $3,175 ? 

Mr. Braun. Well, we do not think so because we are absorbing quite 
a bit now. This is a new function in the issuance of permits. After 
a survey by the Management Office and ourselves, the recommendation 
was made to the Commissioners that we mail out all the permits for 
driving vehicles, the reason being there seem to be quite a few people 
who come in and get their permits over the counter just by giving 
their name and address, and we have no means of knowing whether 
that is a true address or not. This would necessitate the issuance 
of a temporary permit for 10 days and mailing the permanent permit. 
We would also include on the envelope in which we send the perma- 
nent permit a notice asking the postmaster not to forward, so that we 
will get a return on those that give us fictitious addresses. 


NATIONAL GUARD 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. THOMAS A. LANE, ENGINEER COMMISSIONER 
SCHUYLER LOWE, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Narciier. We will next take up the operating expenses of the 
National Guard, and will insert the justifications at this point. 
(The justifications referred to are as follows :) 


NATIONAL GUARD 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1957, for “National Guard,” 
including compensation to the commanding general at the rate of 
RENEE S Bete ne ee Py a een er ee ce ee ee eee ee $11, 600 


The appropriation for the National Guard contained in the District of Columbia 
Appropriation Act, 1956, shall be available for the payment beginning January 1, 
1956, of compensation to the commanding general at the rate of $11,600 per 
annum. 

Justification of language changes.—¥For compensation to the commanding gen- 
eral at the rate of $11,600 per annum beginning July 1, 1956. The commanding 
general reverted from a military status as commanding general, District of 
Columbia National Guard, to a civilian status subsequent to the preparation of 
the budget for fiscal year 1957. Specific language is required in order to com- 
pensate the commanding general as of July 1, 1956. 

New language is requested beginning January 1, 1956, for the compensation of 
the commanding general at the rate of $11,600 per annum. The commanding 
general was released from active duty on December 31, 1955, due to age limitation 
and thereby reverted to his civilian assignment as commanding general of Dis- 
trict of Columbia National Guard. Specific language is required in order to 
compensate the commanding general as of January 1, 1956. 

Compensation for commanding general, $11,600.—William H. Abendroth, com- 
manding general of the District of Columia National Guard, appointed by the 
President, July 16, 1949, under the provisions of section 39-201, District of Colum- 
bia Code, has been compensated by being on the active duty payroll of the United 
States Army. On December 31, 1955, having reached the age of 60 years, he was 
released from active duty and returned to National Guard status; his assign- 
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ment as commanding general of the District of Columbia National Guard con- 
tinues in effect. In order to continue suitable compensation, the establishment 
of a salary at the rate of $11,600 per annum, comparable to a GS-15, has been 
approved. Sufficient funds are available to cover the period January 1, to June 30, 
1956. These savings were due to delay in filling vacancies and personnel turn- 
over. Funds for fiscal year 1957 will be required as this object was not included 
in budget request for fiscal year 1957. Savings during fiscal year 1957 cannot be 
accomplished as in fiscal year 1956 for the following reasons: Duration of time 
in fiscal year 1957 will be 12 months compared to 6 months in fiscal year 1956. 
Retirement of two employees will require considerable lump-sum payment. Posi- 
tions held vacant during fiscal year 1956 will be filled to carry heavy workload 
that was curtailed. 

Mr. Fow ter. The justifications are all-inclusive. The new lan- 
guage proposed is on page 133. If there is any additional testimony 
desired, Mr. Lowe will handle it. Mr. McLaughlin is not here. 

Mr. Lower. That is page 133, Mr. Chairman. I might give you a 
very brief background on this. 

For the past few years up to January 1 of their year, the command- 
ing general was paid by the Federal Government, as he was on active 
military duty. However, under the rules and regulations of the Army, 
when he reached the age of 60 he was required to retire from active 
military status, and he was released from active duty on December 31, 
1955. The President continued in effect his appointment as com- 
mander of the National Guard. 

The Commissioners have considered the matter very thoroughly and 
it is the joint recommendation of the commanding general and of the 
Commissioners that we consider this position more as a semiadminis- 
trative position rather than a full-fledged military position, that be- 
ing the practice in many of the States, with the a that the salary 
proposed to be paid by the Commissioners to the commanding general 
would be $11,600, which is approximately the entrance salary for a 
GS-15 in the classified Government service. There have been periods 
in prior years when we have paid the commanding general of the Na- 
tional Guard when it was not as active as it has been in the postwar 
years. 

Mr. Narcuer. What is the retirement pay of this particular gen- 
eral ¢ 

Mr. Lowe. I do not know exactly. I understand it is $450 or $475 
a month, something in that neighborhood. 

Mr. Natcuer. As I understand it, the $11,600 will be in addition to 
his retirement pay ? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, under the language as proposed here it would be in 
addition. It was felt that a level salary structure would be preferable. 

Mr. Narcuer. How do you Commissioners feel about the amount 
this gentleman would receive? Do you feel that would be adequate, in- 
adequate, or excessive, considering the amount of his retirement. pay 
plus $11,600? How do you feel about it, General Lane? 

General Lane. We feel $11,600 has been set as an adequate pay for 
the job and the duties performed. That is how it was arrived at. It is 
similar to our civil defense man in the District. This pay does not 
come under the dual compensation law of the Federal Government, 
We had to consider whether to take this into account or to set this up 
as pay that was proper for the job. We felt that we should set this job 
up for what it was worth. We may have an incumbent who is under 
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the dual compensation statute or a man who has no other income. 
That is the basis on which that was set. 

Mr. Narcuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Pay Increases, Wace Boarp EmpPioyres 


Mr. Natcuer. At this point in the record we will insert the justifi- 
cations for pay increases for wage board employees. 
(The justifications referred to are as follows:) 


Pay INCREASES, WAGE BoARD EMPLOYEES 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1957, for “Pay increases, Wage 
Board Employees,” $943,000 of which $134,500 shall be payable from 
the highway fund, $75,400 shall be payable from the water fund and 
$46,100 shall be payable from the sanitary sewage works fund____-_- $943, 000 


The District Board of Commissioners, pursuant to authority vested in them 
by paragraph 7, of section 202 of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, on 
April 25, 1956, approved a pay increase for the District’s Wage Board em- 
ployees consistent with similar increases granted by other Federal agencies and 
departments. This increase was made effective as of the beginning of the first 
pay period following July 1, 1956, and affects approximately 5,400 wage board 
employees. 

The allocation of these funds is as follows: 

















gs | Re ee ee $187 

Regulatory agencies: 
Filing and recording property and corporation papers__.___------__ 187 
Investigation and regulation of public utilities_.__._._._-_._._---_---___ 187 
ET Es ee Se OS See ee ee 170, 876 
ee EN RR EE EE CORB 2 Sree ee ee as CS Se TN Sa ee 11, 169 
Recreation Department_____----------~~- a ---~ * 15, 067 
Se ee ee ee ee ae 8, 424 
Fire Department____-_--_____-_-_- AE EE A Re ee 5, 823 
Office of Civil Defense_______-_ Sees ALG 499 
NG 0 I os oh een 48, 965 
IOI: HN 6 CG i gn est eee nacewaitseinpeniaminddpebir 5, 148 
Be ES eee nee a eee 23, 399 
Department of Buildings and Grounds___--_----_--__--__---__---_-~ 23, 422 
Department of Licenses and Inspections__________________--__-----___ 852 
a so iestaestid scinesainnemsoreemaeanannies 149, 000 
Department of Vehicles and Traffic___.___-__--_~---_...-.--_ ~~~... 312 
Department of Sanitary Engineering_..__-...--_----__---__---_.-__-- 418, 593 
nari wetness miner tenants 60, 900 
2S RE ee a ae Ce Sa Bee a a er rear ee: E Wee e eeer fest a 943, 000 


10Of which $11,600 shall be for transfer to National Capital Parks and $2,500 for part- 
time custodials. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMs AND Suits, JUDGMENTS, AND AupDITED CLAIMS 


_Mr. Narcuer. At this point in the record we will insert the justifica- 
tions for settlement of claims and suits, judgments, and audited claims. 
(The justifications referred to are as follows :) 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS AND Suits 


For the payment of claims in excess of $250, approved by the Commission- 
ers in accordance with the provisions of the act of February 11, 1929, 
as amended (45 Stat. 1160; 46 Stat. 500; 65 Stat. 131) 


The District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 1956, under the head of “Office 
of the Corporation Counsel,” included the amount of $10,000 for the settlement 
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of claims not in excess of $250 each, approved by the Commissioners in accord- 
ance with the act of February 11, 1929, as amended. 

The accompanying estimate of appropriation of $22,281 is submitted in order 
to pay claims under the same act of Congress which are in excess of $250 each, 


as follows: 





Claimant 


Nature of claim 


| 
Amount of | Amount of 
claim or | settlement 
suit 





Wilford Clinton 


Earline Carpenter 


Rose Goldenberg 


Mathelle L. Lewis..-......--- 


Eunice F, Miller 


Stuart K. Beecher 


John Lewis Smith and Made- 
line C, Smith, 


Wecksler, Michael and 
Wecksler, Sophie. 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co. (Dr. Joseph W. But- 
cher). 





Personal injuries (fractured patella of right knee) 
from fall on defective sidewalk front 1121 5th 
St. NW., on Mar. 2, 1953. (Another defend- 
ant paid plaintiff $1,600.) 

Personal injuries (sprained left ankle) from fall 
on defective sidewalk front 602 A St. SE., on 
Aug. 6, 1955. 

Personal injuries (comminuted fracture of both 
nasal bones and zygomatic process) from fall 
on defective sidewalk at 6th and C Sts. NW.., 
on Feb, 10, 1953. 

Personal injuries (to ribs and face, sprained 
ankle, lacerations of head) result of collision 
between auto and police scont car at 4th and 
Bryant Sts. NW, on Dec. 4, 1951. 

Personal injuries (fracture of 5th metatarsal of 
left foot) from fall on defective sidewalk front 
of entrance to Horner Building, 1015 14th St. 
NW., on Nov. 14, 1952. (Other defendants 
paid plaintiff $1,068.20.) 

Damage to auto struck in rear by Division of 
Sanitation truck on Key Bridge on Sept. 29, 
1955, 

Personal injuries sustained by John Lewis 
Smith (transverse fracture of right patella 
with resultant pulmonary infarction and per- 
manent residual) result fall on defective side- 
walk front of 2138 California St. NW., on 

May 10, 1954; and loss of consortium by Made- 

line C. Smith and nursing care furnished bv 

her to patient. Total monetary loss claimed 


$6,500. 

Personal injuries (dislocated and fractured left 
shoulder with permanent disabilitv) from fall 
on defective sidewalk, east side of 5800 block of 
Georgia Ave., on Mar. 18, 1954. 

Damage to automobile struck in rear by Divi- 
sion of Sanitation truck at Mt. Olivet Rd. 
and West Virginia Ave. NE., on Aug. 5, 1955. 


$20, 778. 00 $1, 400. 00 














() 1, 275. 00 

20, 000. 00 500. 00 
25, 000. 00 500. 00 
25, 000. 00 500. 00 
305. 15 305. 15 

70, 000.00 | 210,000.00 
5, 000. 00 

35, 000. 00 2, 500. 00 
625. 00 300. 00 

LARS Scere | 99, 980.15 





1 Unstated. 
2'To John Lewis Smith. 
3To Madeline C. Smith, 


JUDGMENTS 


For the payment of final judgments rendered against the District of Columbia, 
as set forth in House Document No. 424 (84th Cong.), $13,461, together with such 
further sums as may be necessary to pay the interest at not exceeding 4 percent 
per annum on such judgments, as provided by law, from the date the same became 
due until the date of payment. 

















Amount of Costs Total 
judgment 
| ; 
in NN SID one dn no ccecescendwes LES ee ae $63. 95 $63. 95 
JERE dO ROMITI OF O0e <5 oo. cnn cnnemece-cecneneences- ita et 63.15 63.15 
By ONE i ion cca ncnncdenenccncacigcaccndansacsnecece|, SLO; S0erOe |. ESREAS 13, 333. 33 
ea NS RRA a Ace ee | 13, 333. 33 127.10 | 13, 460. 43 





78170—56——35 
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AUDITED CLAIMS 


For an additional amount for the payment of claims, certified to be due by the 
accounting officers of the District of Columbia, under appropriations the balances 
of which have been exhausted or credited to the general fund of the District of 
Columbia as provided by law (D. C. Code, title 47, sec. 130a), being for the 
service of the fiscal year 1954 and prior fiscal years, as set forth in House Docu- 
ment No. 424 (84th Cong.), $88,093, together with such further sums as may be 
necessary to pay the interest on audited claims for refunds at not exceeding 
4 percent per annum as provided by law (act of July 10, 1952, 66 Stat. 546, 
sec. 14d). 


Salares and expenses, fiscal services, 1952, Collector’s Office, refunds_ $10, 193. 84 


Salaries and expenses, fiscal services, 1953, Collector’s Office, refunds_ 1, 320. 32 
Capital outlay, Street and Bridge Division, highway fund, 1951-52___ —-.2, 880. 13 
Capital outlay, Street and Bridge Division, highway fund, 1952-53___ 15. 00 
Capital outlay, Glenn Dale Tuberculosis Hospital, 1952_...-________ 273. 70 
Salaries and expenses, Metropolitan Police, 1953__........-________ 54. 70 
Department of Corrections, 1954, support of prisoners______________ 25, 012. 72 
Salaries and expenses, Metropolitan Police: 

RE EE CS Oe 2 ee ee $1, 031. 51 

TEESE Pe, Ee TRA Wine pln Ses De Oe 2, 344. 35 

a a re, 2, 732. 69 

a he 3, 696. 35 

SS eee aa ne ae eae ee 3, 036. 40 

|S ree ee eae ee eee 4, 304. 90 

ESE SRG ee ee ee a 6, O32. 97 

I aac a ot eral dace a etka ecg aap tnd ncserccnraren oieelbtoenewak 2, 781. 32 








~ 25,960. 49 


ESE ea Ee nS, Ae ee ee ee eee 660. 06 
Se EN Se ee ee ee eee 2, 334. 30 
Oe EES a oi.) See a ES, ae ne 1, 409. 82 
a a a 1, 446. 31 
I i lca Soe i ea ee re a ae ot 2, 417. 78 
IE a ok ee ee IEE een 1, 851. 27 
2 ORES Ee ee ee Re a ere eee 3, 329. 03 


Rethink eke Cobian ea eek 3, 983. 04 
—————_ 17, 431. 61 


NN ice leas aaa aint ap ol eas al Nas cies es es bate anna ms 83, 092. 51 


FeperaL PAYMENT 
WITNESSES 


DAVID B. KARRICK, COMMISSIONER 
SCHUYLER LOWE, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. Narcner. Next we will take up the question of Federal payment. 

Mr. Karricx. We have included in the record complete details of 
the justification for a substantial increase in the Federal payment, and 
since the Congress has now enacted the District of Columbia Revenue 
Act of 1956 (Public Law 460), we are requesting a supplemental appro- 
priation of $3 million to bring the Federal payment up to the $2: 
million amount authorized by that act. 

The 1956 Revenue Act provides for additional taxes to be imposed 
on residents of the District of Columbia in the amount of $6 million, 
and in addition the tax on real property for the fiscal year 1957 will be 
increased from $2.20 to $2.30 per $100 of assessed valuation, to raise 
some $1,800,000 of additional taxes. As a part of this tax program, 
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the same act, as I have just indicated, authorized an increase in the 
annual Federal payment from $20 million to $23 million. 

In 1954 ,when it had become clear that the city was seriously lacking 
in making needed capital expenditures to provide for adequate serv- 
ices to the community, the Congress enacted the “District of Co- 
lumbia Public Works Act of 1954,” authorizing the financing of a 
program of public-works construction for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes. In that act some $14.5 million per annum in 
additional taxes were levied on the local residents, and the author- 
ized Federal payment was increased from $11 million to $20 million, 
an increase of $9 million. 

For the fiscal year 1955, the first year in which the program was in 
effect, the Congress appropriated the full $20 million, and of course 
the District residents paid the taxes which were put into effect as a 
part of that program. However, for 1956 Congress reduced the Fed- 
eral payment by $2 million, to $18 million. 

For 1957 the budget document as transmitted to Congress in Jan- 
uary included the full amount of the $20 million Federal payment 
then authorized, and the District of Columbia appropriation bill 
for 1957 as passed by the House and Senate includes that amount. 

The increased tax program contained in the District Revenue Act 
of 1956, including an increase in the Federal payment from $20 mil- 
lion to $23 million, was made necessary by increased salaries and 
other operating costs subsequent to the enactment of the District 
Appropriation Act, 1956. Because the increase in the Federal pay- 
ment was a part of the program of increased taxes on District of 
Columbia residents, the Commissioners feel that the Congress has a 
moral obligation to pay the full $23 million and meet its part of this 
increased tax program. The District taxpayers are compelled by law 
to meet their part of it. 

In these circumstances, the Commissioners respectfully urge your 
favorable action on this request for a supplemental appropriation of 
$3 million. . 

I have here a somewhat more detailed and more extensive state- 
ment which I think should be included in the record. 

Mr. Narcuer. Without objection, we will insert it in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


THE FEDERAL PAYMENT TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The relationship of the Federal Government to the District of Columbia was 
aptly described by Senator Southard in 1835 when he was chairman of the Senate 
committee investigating the fiscal relationship between the Federal and District 
Governments : 

“* * * the committee has been unable to separate the interests of the District 
from the interests of the United States. They regard it as the child of the 
Union—as the creation of the Union for its own purposes. The design of the Con- 
stitution and its founders was to create a residence for the Government, where 
they should have absolute and unlimited control * * *,” 

It was further described in 1896 by William Howard Taft, later President and 
Chief Justice of the United States, as follows: 

“The object of the grant of exclusive legislation over the District was, there- 
fore, national in the highest sense, and the city organized under the grant became 
the city, not of a State, not of a district, but of a nation.” 

Such a relationship is obviously appropriate, but it is complicated in actual 
practice. Some aspects of this relationship result in limiting the revenues of the 
District of Columbia; other aspects impose unusual cost burdens upon the 
District because it is the Capital of the Nation. 
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Illustrative of the means by which Washington’s revenues are limited because 
it is operated as the Federal City are— 

1. The District was established and developed to serve the Federal Government 
as its Capital, and does not have and probably never will have independent basic 
industries that would support it. As a result, the Federal Government is actually 
the major “industry” in the District. Recent studies show that a cross section 
of the Nation’s largest corporations pay approximately $1 in State and local taxes 
for every $20 spent for salaries. If the same ratio were applied to the Federal 
payroll of $950 million in Washington, and the Federal Government were to pay 
to the District the amount which a private employer of comparable size would pay 
in State and local taxes, the annual Federal payment to the District would be 
$47.5 million. 

2. Land owned by the Federal Government in the District, exclusive of streets 
and alleys, amounts to 42.8 percent of the total land area of the District. No 
taxes are paid on this land and no other major city has such a large part of its 
land and improvements tax exempt. This area, together with the improvements 
thereon, if taxable, would yield $20.4 million in real-estate taxes. To further 
show how industry supports the ordinary city, a survey of taxes in the District 
revealed that for each $1 of real-estate tax that is paid by business there is an 
additional sum of $0.80 paid for other District business taxes. Consequently, if 
the Federal Government were taxable as a private business in the District, it 
would probably pay total taxes of about $37 million. This would indicate that 
a Federal payment of between $37 million just mentioned and the $47.5 million 
cited in the previous paragraph could be justified without regard to other 
considerations. 

3. Washington attracts tax-exempt activities such as foreign agencies, patriotic 
organizations, and others, because it is the Capital City. Each year more property 
is taken off the tax rolls; $25 million more of property (privately owned and 
foreign government) is exempt today than just 3 years ago, making a total of 
$187.1 million such property that is exempt. 

4. Building-height limitations are set to prevent any commercial structure from 
overshadowing Federal structures, which precludes the skyscrapers common to 
large cities. This limitation holds down realty values, likewise tax revenues. To 
show the effect of this, Chicago in its central business district has an employment 
density of about 160,000 persons per square mile contrasted with 90,000 in 
Washington. 

5. Many local residents maintain their legal domiciles elsewhere and thereby 
entirely avoid payment of District of Columbia income tax. Also among District 
residents are an extraordinary number of persons in the military service who are 
exempt from the District of Columbia income tax under the Soldiers and Sailors 
Civil Relief Act. 

6. Many cities extend their boundaries to include growing suburbs. This 
obviously is not possible here, but is particularly pertinent to our problem in 
view of the fact that, contrary to popular opinion, the income of District residents 
is materially lower than in the surrounding suburbs. The income per family in 
1945 and 1954 compares as follows: 








| 1945 | 1954 
I AE NII 6 incd a cutee candies cout cobeused eb knttbokasieencden>eo $5, 045 $7, 165 
i es ca iach wm ik acai oan maaeiripegelae ein 3, 142 9, 461 
Montgomery County, Md | 2, 581 8, 217 





Source: Sales Management magazine. 


Turning to the matter of expenses, the District incurs increased costs over 
and above those incurred by an ordinary city because it is the Nation’s Capital. 
Some examples of these increases are as follows: 

1. The Fine Arts Commission and National Capital Planning Commission 
require that most public-works structures be designed to harmonize with the 
Federal master plan for the Capital City. The New Highway Bridge cost $1.2 
million, or 21 percent extra, because of this. The Municipal Center is also an 
illustration of fine monumental construction consistent with such concepts. 

2. The federally conceived plan of the city calls for wide, beautiful, tree-lined 
streets such as few other major cities enjoy. Planting and maintaining these 
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trees is costing $400,000 this year, and further increases are in sight. Wide 
streets also mean additional paving costs. 

3. An unusually fine federally operated zoo is wholly paid for by the District 
of Columbia. The cost this year is about $700,000. 

4. The National Park Service receives about $2 million each year from the 
District of Columbia for maintenance and operation of federally owned and 
controlled parks in the city. In addition, the district pays approximately 
$540,000 per year to support the Park Police. This is considerably more park 
land and more park expenditures than are customary in comparable cities. 

5. The large volume of Federal structures imposes significant demands on 
our police, fire, sanitation, and other services, which cannot be precisely com- 
puted in dollars, but which nonetheless add to the cost of building and operating 
the city. Approximations of some of these costs are as follows: 





IR EE EE Sa ae a eae een ee ee $60, 000 
em nk ete alinweinian 90, 000 
<upemene greets in: Voters! erces. 2 on ne ecu 175, 000 
Installing curbs and gutters abutting Federal property_.___.._.._______ 50, 000 
Motor-vehicle titling, ete. of Federal vehicles___._.___.__..______________ 15, 000 


Temporary home for soldiers and sailors 


6. The District is unique in being subject to Federal legislation that adds 
considerably to the cost of maintaining the city. For instance, under Public Law 
648, 79th Congress, as amended, the District is required to share the cost of 
Federal grants for the construction of a hospital center and other hospitals. 
The potential liability for these purposes is $17.5 million. 

7. Because of Federal expansion in the area, Washington is now completely 
encircled by a thickly settled area that is more populous than the city itself, and 
which requires the construction of expensive arterial highways to enable suburban 
populations to move to and from the city. The fact that two rivers have to be 
crossed by much of this traffic requires the construction of very costly bridges. 

The District, as do many municipalities, renders many services to commuters. 
Cities such as Philadelphia and St. Louis have solved this problem by the imposi- 
tion of an earnings tax. It has been suggested that the District levy such a tax 
to partially compensate for such services. This proposal is meeting strong pro- 
test by the neighboring communities. However, furnishing services to commuters 
does impose an additional burden on the taxpayers of the District that is increas- 
ingly difficult to finance. 

3ecause of the fact that so many pople are able to reside here and legally avoid 
some of our taxes, District residents who are subject to full taxation carry a dis- 
proportionate share of the tax burden. This tax burden is now being materially 
increased, which does not appear to be justified by the trend in incomes in the 
District as compared withits suburbs. (See par. 6, p. 2.) 

These conditions, generally peculiar to the District of Columbia, make it quite 
apparent that extensive Federal participation is needed and justified in the finan- 
cial affairs of the District, and in fact indicate that the Organic Act of Congress 
creating the city showed a keen perception of the future when it contemplated 
financing the costs of the city on a 50-50 basis. 

The years that the 50-50 relationship has been in disuse, that is, since 1920, 
are principally the years during which so much of the city has fallen into dis- 
repair and decay and municipal services and facilities have lagged behind the 
needs. Such needs are much greater for a city that is required to strive toward 
being a model and is constructed along beautiful, but costly, monumental lines. 

At this time when the city again needs additional revenues, we believe it to be 
only equitable that the Federal Government again recognize its obligation to its 
Federal City by providing a more equitable share of the increased costs of 
running the city. 
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PER CAPITA TAXUS 








1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


$220 


180 


160 


140 








Washington, D. C., including Federal payment, as this payment is 
comparable to taxes paid by industry in other localities. 


wrercsescecsesessecee Weighted average of comparable cities, In 1951 this covers cities 
of 600,000 to 1,000,000 population, excluding Washington, D. C., 
because data for all Class II cities (500,000 to 1,000,000) are 
not available for that year. The years 1952, 1953, and 1954 
include all Class II cities, except Washington, ). C. The last 
official data are for 1954. The projection of these data to 1957 


is on a straight-line basis corresponding to the rate of increase 
for 1951 through 1954. 


-————-— Washington, D. C., excluding Federal payment. 





1 the last official data are forel1955. The years 1956 and 1957 are based on the 
effects of recent and pending tax increases. 


Department of General Administration, D. C. 
December 30, 1955 
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DISTRICT OF GOLUMBIA 


District of Columbia appropriations payable from the general revenues of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal years 1924-57, exclusive in each case of appro- 
priations payable from the highway fund, the water fund, the sanitary sewage 
works fund, the motor vehicle parking fund, and trust funds, and the apportion- 
ment of appropriations between the District of Columbia and the United States. 





| | 
| Total appro-| District of | United States|Percentage of 











Fiscal year | priations | Columbia | share United States 
| } share share 
| 
| | | 
ES ae eee Bee ae ee ee eee _.-| $23,903,754 | $14, 463,330 | $9, 440, 425 1 39. 49 
its Beira tie tee eg ey ee Se ee 31,175,672 | 22,030,317} 9, 145, 355 29. 33 
i a ee a et _....-------| 31,139,730 | 22, 139,638 | —- 9, 000, 092 28. 90 
| Saaeee Ane _.| 33,951,478 | 24,950,987 | 9, 000, 491 | 26. 51 
AS ae: : -----------| 34,804,148 | 25, 892, 358 | 9, 001, 790 25. 79 
3a eee ee ee 35,957,970 | 26,957,753 | 9, 000, 217 25.03 
vk SSS Ae te ie SE Ie I zee | 40, 694, 306 31, 694,306 | 9, 000, 000 22. 12 
| : ee oe 36, 125, 252 | 9, 500, 034 20. 82 
ae Se oe NC ee 43, 840,022 | 34,339, 911 9, 500, 111 21. 67 
| ee eee tek | 39,626,998 | 31,851,847 | 7,775,151 19. 62 
Ee EE te ey hea sa | 29,700,737 | 24,000, 708 | 5, 700, 029 19. 19 
rae eee ae . Sees 34, 620,004 | 30,080,709 | 4, 539, 295 13. 11 
indecent aesiere ; | 38, 295, 952 32, 588, 424 5, 707, 529 14. 90 
u2 . 40, 182,768 | 35, 177, 768 5, 005, 000 | 12. 46 
LER aie | 41,143,818 | 36,118,792 | 5, 025, 026 | 12. 21 
| hE ae ae ee ait see 40,494,451) 35,494,451 | 5, 000, 000 | 12. 35 
es ee ee eae be ore, | 41,777,885 | 35, 777, 768 | 6, 000, 117 14. 36 
MM  wescccihcdodacacas es | 43,136,909 | 37, 136,909 | 6, 000, 000 | 13. 91 
1942___ oS eee | 47,401,269 | 41, 401, 269 6, 000, 000 | 12. 66 
J ie ee _.-------------| 49,422,932 | 43,422,932} 6, 000, 000 12.14 
MN a On oe cons ageda ssi ce at heck ous | 54, 642, 247 48, 642,247 | 6, 000, 000 10. 98 
pe Ree oi pS Eee eee pier airarid Pae | 62,599,125 | 56,599,125 | — 6, 000, 000 9.58 
3 eae ict Ere | 64,728,423 | 58,728,423 | 6, 000, 000 9. 27 
lL eee ees = Sie | 72,584,314 | 64,584,314 | 8, 000, 000 11. 02 
Ee 81, 744, 086 70,744,086 | 11,000, 000 13. 46 
Sat ES i sétttecc i (ee 75,017,985 | 11, 000, 000 12. 79 
| ESR SS eke See es Se | 98, 331, 275 87,331,275 | 11, 000, 000 11.19 
uke Cieaiag eis Bs READ RS TE 103, 924,822 | 94,124,822 | _9, 800, 000 9. 43 
1 [RES ee Sar ae | 121, 265,978 | 110,865,978 | 10, 400, 000 8.58 
SSeS sea wb edetsedesccccc san). SBR) 108 580, 997 10, 000, 000 8. 80 
| ESS ES a ee res: | 129,111,304} 118, 111, 304 11, 000, 000 8. 52 
Lie eae ee ine eee ne eo: Bos | 139,578,760 | 119,578,760 | 20,000, 000 14. 33 
Se EE a ine eee 2 | 143, 365,868 | 125,365,868 | 18, 000, 000 12. 56 
jee ee ERR ES aR ee ese aS Ie | 152, 475, 391 | 130,475,391 | — 22, 000, 000 14. 43 
| 











1 Prior to 1923 the percentage of the United States share was set at 50 percent. 
? Estimates: Items for 1957 include estimates of $13,215,500 proposed for later transmission and a proposed 
increase in Federal payment of $2,000,000. 


NorEe.—The restoration of the $2,000,000 reduction in Federal payment, made in 1956, will increase the 
percentage for fiscal year 1956 to 13.95 percent. 


BRIEF HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF FEDERAL PAYMENT 


The Organic Act for the commission form of District government was ap- 
proved June 11, 1878 (20 Stat. 102, ch. 180). Section 3 of that act provided the 
method for transmitting the estimates of the city government to the Congress 
and as to Federal participation provided as follows: 

“To the extent to which Congress shall approve of said estimates, Congress 
shall appropriate the amount of fifty per centum thereof; and the remaining 
fifty per centum of such approved estimates shall be levied and assessed upon 
the taxable property and privileges in said District other than the property 
of the United States and of the District of Columbia.” 

Fom 1879 to 1924, we were on the 50-50 basis—this system being established 
as indicated by the act approved June 11, 1878. Notwithstanding this act of 
Congress, however, in making appropriations for the District for the fiscal years 
1921 and 1922, Congress provided for a 40-60 basis. In 1923 the 40-60 basis of 
appropriating was made permanent law. However, the District received vary- 
ing amounts from 1925 through 1989. The law establishing the 40-60 basis of 
appropriating was repealed by the provision of the District of Columbia Revenue 
Act approved May 16, 1938. 

The District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1989, approved July 26, 1939, author- 
ized to be appropriated, as the annual payment by the United States toward 
defraying the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia, the sum 
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of $6 million. This was the amount of the Federal payment for each of the 
fiscal years 1940 through 1946. For the fiscal year 1947, the Federal payment 
was set at $8 million. During these years and up to July 1, 1947, the water 
fund received no portion of the annual payments made to the District of Colum- 
bia government by the Federal Government. After exhaustive hearings by a 
joint fiscal committee, the Congress approved the law in reference to the 
annual Federal payment to the District of Columbia, being the District of Colum- 
bia Revenue Act of 1947, approved July 16, 1947. Article 6 of that act provides 
as follows: 

“For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for each fiscal year thereafter, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, as the annual payment by the 
United States toward defraying the expenses of the Government of the District 
of Columbia, the sum of $12,000,000, of which $11,000,000 shall be credited to the 
general fund of the District of Columbia and $1,000,000 shall be credited to the 
water fund of the District of Columbia, established by law (title 48, ch. 15, D. C. 
Code, 1940 edition).”’ 

The District of Columbia Public Works Act of 1954 was passed and enacted 
into law May 18, 1954. By it Congress amended the District of Columbia Revenue 
Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 361), by providing the following section : 

“Sec. 2. (a) For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, in addition to the sums 
appropriated under section 1 of this articie, an annual payment by the United 
States toward defraying the expenses of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia in the sum of $9,000,000: Provided, That so much of the aggregate annual 
payments by the United States appropriated under this article to the credit of the 
general fund as is in excess of $13,000,000 shall be available for capital outlay 
only, and then on a cumulative total basis only to the extent of not more than 
50 per centum of the cumulative total of capital outlay appropriations payable 
from such general fund which becomes available for expenditure on or after 
July 1, 1954. 

“(b) If in any fiscal year or years a deficiency exists between the amount ap- 
propriated and the amount of $20,000,000 authorized by this article to be appro- 
priated, additional appropriations are hereby authorized for subsequent fiscal 
years to pay such deficiency or deficiencies.” 

The budget estimate for $20 million for 1955 was approved by the Congress. 
The budget estimate for $20 million for 1956 was reduced by the Congress to 


$18 million. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Commissioner, assuming that the Senate amend- 
ments to the revenue bill are approved, what is the status of the gen- 
eral funds at the present time ? 

Mr. Karricx. The balance is $572,781. 

Mr. Natcuer. As of what date? 

Mr. Lowe. Perhaps, Mr. Natcher, we did not fully understand your 
question. Assuming that the Senate amendments are approved and 
based upon the budget which has been presented to you today, there 
would be $572,000 available for contingencies in 1957, with the full 
$3 million payment. That is based on our latest revenue estimates. 

Mr. Natcuer. Do you anticipate any increase in revenues over and 
above the estimate made on April 4? 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. Chairman, we are on the verge of pulling together 
our figures through the 11-month period. They are running above the 
April 4 estimate. As has been mentioned, we do not know for certain. 
We will be happy to insert a statement in the record, because the early 
is of next week we can develop a better picture. I would estimate 

rom the information we have thus far they will probably exceed the 
April 4 estimate by $2 million or somewhat more. 

Mr. NaTcHERr. Caer the latest date possible, we would appreciate 
it if you would supply for the record a schedule of revenues of the 
general fund at this point in the record. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


The following is a comparison of the revenues of the District of Columbia for 


the first 11 months of fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 


It will be noted that increase in 


the general fund is $8,256,520 as compared with an estimated increase for the 
entire year of $5,782,273, or an excess of $2,464,247. However, it is estimated 
that the revenues accruing to the general fund for June 1956 will be about 
$400,000 below those of June 1955, which result in an increase of approximately 
$2,050,000 above the estimates for the fiscal year 1956: 


District oF CoLUMBIA 


Statement showing comparison of revenues of the general, highway, water, motor- 
vehicle parking, and sanitary sewage works funds for 11 months of the fiscal years 
1955 and 1956, and showing estimates of revenue for 1956 and increase or decrease 


in revenues for fiscal year 1956 


[Excludes direct deposits made by Federal agencies] 





Fiscal 
year 1955 


Fiscal 
year 1956 


Estimate 


ofrevenues 


Increase or | for entire 
decrease 


for 1956 | 1956! 


Estimate 
of increase 


fiscal year | or decrease 


for entire 
fiscal year 
1956 





GENERAL FUND 


Taxes: 
Property taxes: 
Realty 
Personal tangible 


Motor-vehicle registration fee and 
personal property 
Penalties and interest 


Subtotal, property taxes 


Sales and gross receipts: 
Alcoholic beverages 


eer 
Business privilege... 
Cigarette tax 


UNION. 6 oscncccdcacsccnamece 


Motor vehicle titles 


Public utilities, banks, etc 


Sales and use taxes 


Subtotal, sales and gross receipts 


Licenses and permits 
Individual income 


Unincorporated business tax 
Corporation net income and franchise tax 


Inheritance and estate 


Subtotal, miscellanecus 


Total, taxes 


Earnings and miscellaneous: 
Charges, current service 
Fines, escheats, and forfeits 


Reimbursements 
Special assessments 
Rents and royalties 


$40, 574, 354 
7, 367, 718 


3, 789, 392 
72, 366 


+$1, 368, 073 $42, 109, fleas 154, 614 
—41, 024 


+204, 915) 7, 500, 000 


+217, 241 
+8, 027) 


4, 250, 000 
275, 000 


+316, 975 
—16, 520 





52, 003, 830 


53, 802, 086 


+1, 798, 256) 54, 134,000) +1, 414, 045 








3, 801,019 
570, 534 
200 


1, 998, 788 
2, 177, 468 
1, 931, 607 
5, 932, 810 

16, 183, 279 


4, oon 302 
5, 


1, 892, 449 

2) 351, 896 
2, 242, 164 
6, 405, 648 
17, 826, 439 


| 
=. 2a 
~106, 3391 
+310, 557| 


+472, 838] 
+1, 643, 160, 19, 500, 006 


4, 800, 000 


2, 000, 000 
+174, 428} 2) 350, 000 

2, 400, 000 | 
6, 400, 000| 


+549, 082 
+17, 871 
—200 


—218, 868 
+169, 537 
+229, 421 
+462, 989 
)| +1, 611, 604 








32, 595, 705 


35, 798, 446 


+3, 202, 741/ 38, 130,000! +2, 821, 436 





3, 098, 243 
5, 703, 271 
1, 558, 738 
6, 378, 941 
1, 803, 002 


3, 131, 213) 


7, 137, 595 
1, 487, 394 
7, 307, 641 

34, 605 


+32, 970] 
+1, 434, 324| 
—71, 344| 
+928, 700) 
+231, 603) 


3, 395, 000 

6, 200,000! +403, 806 
1, 700, 000| 

7, 000, 000) 
1, 800, 000| 


+161, 791 
+55, 308 


+341, 805 
—116, 162 





18, 542, 195 


21, 098, 448 


+2, § 556, 253) 20, 095, 000 


+846, 548 





103, 141, 730 


110, 698, 980| - 





+7, 557, 250 7, 250 112 2,: , 359, 000] +5, 082, 029 








1, 651, 819 
1, 760, 625 
1, 335, 873 


157, 542 
851, 214 


9, 058) 








1, 748, 148 
1, 995, 111 
1, 534, 792 
3, 027) 
274, 988| 
909, 335) 


+96, 320] 
4234, 486| 
+198, 919) 


+117, 46, 
+58, 121 


2, 015, a 
2, 118, 000) 


+122, 650 
+162, 829 
+241, 156 
—9, 080 
+102, 836 
+79, 853 





+699,270, 7,156,000, +700, 244 
108, 907, 861/117, 164, 381) “+48, 256, 520 119, 515,000! 4-5, 782, 273 


Total, earnings and miscellaneous 5, 766, 131| 6, 465, 401| 











Grand total, general fund 








HIGHWAY FUND 
EES OTE 
Automobile registration and weight tax 
Motor-vehicle fees, ete 
Paving assessments 


| | 
+475, 453} 12,000,000} +245, 264 
| +161, 819] 2,000,000! +23, 357 
779, 276 +99, 534 770, 000 +34, 759 
166, 016) +67, 023 150, 000 +46, 781 


4-803, 829 “14, 920, 000 +350, 161 


10, 751, 014| 11, 226, 467 

1, 902, 210 
679, 742 
98, 993 

















Grand total, highway fund 








13, 431, 959) 14, 235, 788| 








1 Revised Apr. 4, 1956. 
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Statement showing comparison of revenues of the general, highway, water, motor- 
vehicle parking, and sanitary sewage works funds for 11 months of the fiscal 
years 1955 and 1956, and showing estimates of revenue for 1956 and increase or 
decrease in revenues for fiscal year 1956—Continued 


[Excludes direct deposits made by Federal agencies] 











| Estimate 









































\ofrevenues| Estimate 
Increase or | for entire | of increase 
Fiscal Fiscal decrease | fiscal year | or decrease 
year 1955 | year 1956 | for 1956 1956 } for entire 
| (revised | fiscal year 
| Apr. 4, 1956 
| 1956) 
| 
WATER FUND | | 
i ce iad mien $4, 533, 513) $5,032,766 +$499, 253) $5, 242,000) +$291, 555 
Water main assessments............---------- » 174) 92,766, —20,408) 148, , 849 
Miscellaneous receipts_.............-...------ 7, 604! , 969) +91, 365) 119, 000) +56, 066 
Grand total, water fund_._......__- ...| 4,704,291) 5,274,501, +570,210) 5,509,000, +367, 470 
SANITARY SEWAGE WORKS FUND | 
Sewer charges ---_--_--- sibiltindasitig a inwiesnamataioe 1, 334,903 2, 463, 750) +1, 118, 847 2, 571, 000) +1, 039, 657 
Payment from Maryland SL ie —60, 898| 1, 882,000) +1, 821, 102 
Assessments... .. Eadaiaannhies 115, 733| 135,424) +19,691) 170,000) +88, 977 
Grand total, sanitary sewage works | | 
SE area eR ReneS SEs 1, 511, 534) 2, 589, 174| +1, 077, 640) 4, 623,000) +2, 899, 736 
MOTOR-VEHICLE PARKING FUND | 
| 
Parking meter receipts-_-.............-------- 386, 982 353, 701) —33, 281 375, 000 —651, 774 


NN Ce NE iti cncanmnmecmten 

















| 128, 942, 627| 139, 617, 545) +10, 674, 918 144, 942, 000 +9, 347, 866 





1 Revised Apr. 4, 1956. 


Mr. Natcuer. Gentlemen, thank you very much. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 


JAMIE L. WHITTEN, Mississippi, Chairman 


FRED MARSHALL, Minnesota H. CARL ANDERSEN, Minnesota 
CHARLES B. DEANE, North Carolina WALT HORAN, Washington 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, Kentucky CHARLES W. VURSELL, Illinois 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FrpERAL Crop INSURANCE CoRPORATION 


WITNESSES 


MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

C. A. FRETTS, ACTING MANAGER, FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE COR- 
PORATION 

XE. H. NIKKEL, DIRECTOR, SALES AND SERVICING DIVISION, FED- 
ERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 

G. E. EVANS, DIRECTOR, FINANCE DIVISION, FEDERAL CROP INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION 

M. E. COLBY, DIRECTOR, UNDERWRITING DIVISION, FEDERAL CROP 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 

J. P. SKEFFINGTON, CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH, FEDERAL CROP 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wurrren. The committee will come to order. We have before 
us this morning, gentlemen, various supplemental estimates, the first 
of which has to do, as I understand, with the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation. 

I would like to have the appropriate portion of House Document 
No. 408 included in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


“FEDERAL Crop INSURANCE CORPORATION 


“SUBSCRIPTION TO CAPITAL STOCK 


“To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to subscribe and pay for 
Capital stock of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, as provided 
in section 504 of the Federal Crop Insurance Act (7 U. 8. C. 1504), 
$13,000,000.” 


This proposed appropriation is necessary to provide the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation with adequate working capital. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has previously advanced $27 million against the $100 million authorized 
capital stock, leaving $73 million unsubscribed and unissued. Insasmuch as 
premiums are not normally collected until after harvest time, and since the net 
capital available as of June 30, 1956, will be only about $13,700,000, an additional 
advance of $13,000,000 is needed to provide sufficient funds to pay indemnity 
claims promptly if 1956 crop losses should be early and heavy. 
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PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Mr. Wurrren. We will also include page 2 of the justifications in 
the record at this point. 
(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


PURPOSE AND NEED OF SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


1955 CROP YEAR EXPERIENCE 


With practically all of the 1955 indemnities paid it is estimated that in- 
demnities amounting to $25,570,000 will exceed premium income of $22,345,000 
by $3,225,000. In 1955, the wheat program represented 45 percent of the total 
insurance coverage and was responsible for $16.7 million or 65 percent of the 
total indemnities, with the major portion of wheat losses being paid in the States 
of Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. The major cause of loss during the 
1955 crop year was the drought which began in 1951 and has since continued 
to increase in severity. The heaviest losses occurred in the Dust Bowl area in 
the Southwest, where a large portion of the Corporation’s liability was located. 


STATUS OF NET CAPITAL 


Based on current estimates it appears that the Corporation’s net capital as of 
June 30, 1956, will be approximately $13.7 million. Capital stock of $100 million 
is authorized to be subscribed by the United States (7 U. S. C. 1504, 1504a). The 
Secretary of the Treasury holds receipts for $27 million of the authorized capital 
stock leaving $73 million unsubscribed and unissued. 


DEPLETION OF CAPITAL FUNDS PRIOR TO THE COLLECTION OF PREMIUMS 


While crop insurance premiums become due and payable when the crop is 
seeded, the contract provides that the insured may have until harvest time to 
pay their premiums without incurring an additional charge. Since a major 
portion of losses are submitted for payment beginning in August, and the bulk of 
the premium collections is not made until about 2 months later, early loss claims, 
although not catastrophic, could exhaust the estimated $13.7 million before a 
substantial portion of the 1956 premium income is collected and made available 
to pay claims. 

CURRENT STATUS OF THE 1956 CROP 


Although it is still too early to make a prediction on the eventual outcome of 
the 1956 winter wheat crop, conditions appear to be somewhat better than they 
were last year in the Southwestern States. Reports have been received of 
extensive damage from wind and general deficiency of moisture. Because of the 
late spring in the spring wheat area, seeding of the spring wheat crop has been 
considerably delayed. While rust damage in this area was rather limited in 
1955, there is a possibility that the late seeding in 1956 will be conducive to 
more extensive rust damage. Approximately 40 percent of the total insurance 
coverage is located in the spring wheat area. 

While there is a possibility that capital funds currently available to the 
Corporation might be sufficient to cover indemnities if losses are not heavy, 
a situation could very well develop wherein the Corporation would find itself 
temporarily in the position of not having sufficient available funds to pay in- 
demnity claims. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. McLain, we would be glad to have your general 
statement. 

Mr. McLain. Thank you, Congressman Whitten. Although this 
committee is very familiar with the operations of the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation, I believe it would be well for me to take a 
few moments at this time and briefly summarize the activity of the 
Corporation since the Congress placed it on a limited experimental 
basis beginning with the 1948 crop year. 
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FINANCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE CORPORATION 


The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation is a wholly owned Govern- 
ment corporation, created to promote the national welfare by improv- 
ing the economic stability of agriculture through the development of 
a sound system of crop insurance. Insurance operations are financed 
with funds derived from investment of the United States Government 
in the Corporations’ capital stock and from insurance premiums and 
other income. The major portion of funds for the payment of admin- 
ae and operating expenses are appropriated annually by the 

ongress. 

Tis Coephration has an authorized capital stock of $100 million for 
subscription by the United States of America. Of the authorized $100 
million capil lek. the Secretary of the Treasury holds receipts for 
$27 million, which leaves $73 million of the authorized stock currently 
unissued. 


CURRENT STATUS OF CORPORATION FUNDS 


Beginning with the 1948 crop year and during the first 5 years the 
Corporation operated on a limited experimental basis, its experience 
showed major improvement over the earlier operations on a national 
basis and a moderate reserve of approximately $2 million had been 
accumulated as of June 30, 1953. However, the prolonged drought 
catastrophe in the Southwest has caused heavy losses for the past 3 
years. The effect of the drought in areas where crop insurance partici- 
pation was high resulted in 1953 indemnities exceeding premium in- 
come by about $4 million. This exhausted the small reserve which the 
Corporation had accumulated and impaired capital to the extent of 
approximately $2 million. 

During the 1954 crop year, the severity of the drought continued to 
increase in the Dust Bowl area, and extensive damage from rust also 
occurred in the —— wheat area. Consequently, losses again were 
heavy in 1954. Once more in 1955, the drought caused severe losses 
in the wheat, multiple crop, and corn programs. 


ANALYSIS OF CORPORATION’S LOSS EXPERIENCE 


At first glance, if no further analysis of our experience were made. 
the soundness of the crop-insurance program might be questioned in 
view of this depletion of our capital funds. However, I am sure all of 
you are thoroughly familiar with the extensive damage caused by the 
severe and prolonged drought, and you can readily appreciate the 
adverse effect this condition had on the crop-insurance program, espe- 
cially when a good portion of the Corporation’s business was concen- 
trated in the area in which the drought catastrophe was most critical. 

However, notwithstanding the abnormal loss caused by drought 
and rust, the Corporation’s loss ratio for the period 1948 through 1955 
is 1.07. This means that for every premium dollar earned, the Cor- 
poration has paid out $1.07 in indemnities. Indemnity payments 
have exceeded premium income for the wheat, cotton, multiple crop, 
and bean programs during this period. Premium income has ex- 
ceeded indemnity payments during the same period for the tobacco, 
corn, flax, citrus, and soybean programs. During the 8-year period 
earned premium income for all crops amounted to $150.9 million, com- 
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pared to indemnity payments of $161.7 million, resulting in a deficit 
of $10.8 million. After payment of loss adjustment costs and a por- 
tion of operating and administrative expenses during the past 2 years 
in the amount of $2.3 million, and miscellaneous adjustments amount- 
ing to about $200,000, the net available capital will be approximately 
$13.7 million as of June 30, 1956. 

In order to get a clearer perspective of the loss picture during this 
period, a more detailed examination of the loss experience is necessary. 
Beginning with the 1956 crop year, under its direction by the Congress 
to develop a sound basis for providing all-risk crop investment pro- 
tection, the Corporation found it necessay to discontinue the program 
in 14 counties in the States of Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas be- 
cause of the continued adverse loss experience in those areas. During 
the period 1948 through 1955 indemnity payments exceeded premium 
income in these counties by approximately $18 million. the prin- 
cipal cause of loss was drought. If it were not for the experience 
in these few counties, the Corporation actually would have a reserve 
of about $5 million on June 30, 1956, rather than the deficit which 
currently exists. This would be true despite extensive spot losses paid 
during this period in other parts of the country and notwithstanding 
the heavy losses paid in the spring wheat area because of severe rust 
damage. For example, wheat indemnities exceeded premium income 
in North Dakota by $4.5 million in 1954. Prior to 1954 that State 
had accumulated a substantial reserve. Despite the fact that the Cor- 
poration has not accumulated a reserve as of this date, the current 
financial position of the Corporation does not in itself reflect the 
major progress which has been made toward the development of a 
sound all-risk crop-insurance program. 

During the past few years numerous revisions in program opera- 
tions have been instituted which have, and will continue, to materially 
improve the soundness of the crop-insurance program. Some of the 
more important of these are: 

1. Termination of programs in counties where experience in- 
dicates a successful program cannot be administered. 

2. Limitation of the acceptance of additional liability where 
the quality of risk is greated than normal. 

3. Improved loss adjustment methods. 

4, Increased premium rates and adjustment of coverages to 
more adequately reflect the risk. 

5. Development of standard insurance contract covering sev- 
eral crops to increase premium income and provide for more 
economical administration. 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL FUNDS 


You will probably recall that when we appeared before this com- 
mittee for the 1957 appropriation hearings, we indicated that it might 
be necessary to request additional capital funds. We have been re- 
luctant to do so unless such action appeared necessary. If we are 
to avoid the risk of not being able to fulfill our contractual obliga- 
tions in a timely manner, the provision of additional capital funds at 
this time appears advisable. 

Because of the adverse growing conditions which have existed dur- 
ing the past 3 years in certain areas of the country where crop-insur- 
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ance liability was concentrated, it is now estimated that as of June 
30, 1956, the Corporation’s deficit will be approximately $13.3 million. 
On the $27 million of capital stock which has been issued, this leaves 
only $13.7 million in capital funds for the payment of early 1956 
crop-year indemnities. 

Premium income for the 1956 crop year is now estimated at $24 
million. Barring crop catastrophes of extensive proportion, the Cor- 
poration possibly could meet all its obligations in the 1957 fiscal year 
without the additional capital now being requested. However, under 
the current provisions of the Corporation’s insurance contracts, while 
the premium is due at the time the crop is planted, the insured has 
until shortly after harvest to pay the premium without any additional 
charges being added. Generally it is the custom of the farmer to 
»ay his crop-insurance premium out of the proceeds of his crops. 
 padlcicin the premium income for the year is not collected in any 
appreciable amount until the latter part of September or the first part 
of October. In the meantime, early losses begin to occur in volume 
during the latter part of June and continue through July and August. 
In the event early losses should be heavy, though not catastrophic, the 
Corporation’s available capital could be exhausted before 1956 pre- 
mium income generally became available for payment of losses. 

Even though premium funds might eventually be adequate for 
the payment of losses, a delay in the payment of indemnity claims 
not only would have a serious effect on the economic status of the in- 
sured farmer, but would also have an adverse effect upon the farmers’ 
confidence in the program and their continued participation. 

The Corporation’s request for this supplemental appropriation of 
$13 million in additional capital funds does not necessarily mean that 
indemnity payments on the 1956 crop will exceed premium income. 
However, since additional capital funds may be required for the 
prompt payment of losses, it is deemed advisable to provide for that 
eventuality at this time. 

That concludes my general statement. At this time, with your 
permission, I would like for Mr. Fretts to give you a brief résumé 
of the Corporation’s experience by crops during the period 1948 
through 1955, following which we will be pleased to furnish any addi- 
tional information you may desire. 


PREMIUMS, INDEMNITIES, AND LOSS RATIOS 


Mr. Frerts. We will have the chart distributed. It may be helpful 
to the committee. 

Mr. Wurrren. We might have the chart included in the record at 
this point. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


United States Department of Agriculture 
FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Premiums, Indemnities, and Loss Ratios 1'948-1955 MILLION 


DOLLARS 
104 
LOSS RATIO 


98.0 
Crop Yeor 


96 


1948 
Program | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 195! | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 


Wheot 58| 1.45!) .52/| 1.06! .65/ 1.25| 142] 126] 1.08 86 
Cotton 43| 197| 261; 62; 44] 105! 56} 88] t.t2 
Multiple o6| 16! 94] 1.65) 9! 80 


Tobacco 43; 66) 61) 49) . 1.90 


72 
Corn : 16| 126/238) . 7 


Flax : .62 42 a2) 1 9S . .77 64 


Bean : i : ; ‘ .65 


Citrus é | .O3) . 56 


Soybean | iv 


All 


48 
Programs | .53| 1.32} .9!| 1.12) 97| 115! 124] 1.14 


GR Premiums = $150.9 Million 40 


KG Indemnities $161.7 Million 
32 


5 
03 02 4 2 


Soybeon Citrus Beon Flax Corn Tobocco Multiple Cotton Wheat 
Crop- 


Mr. Frerrs. At the top of the chart, which is a summary of the 
overall operating results, you will notice the caption, “Loss Ratio.” 
In the right-hand column of the loss-ratio table, we have a heading 
“1948-55.” That column represents our cumulative experience for 
the 8-year period from 1948 through 1955. 

On wheat, as you will observe, our loss ratio is 1.08. That means 
we have paid out $1.08 in indemnities for each premium dollar earned. 

On cotton, the loss ratio is 1.12. 

In multiple crops, the loss ratio is 1.46. 

On tobacco it is 0.82. 

On corn it is 0.82. 
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On flax it is 0.66. 

On beans, it is 1.28; and on citrus, 0.02. 

On soybeans, it is 0.73. 

For all programs, it is 1.07. 

As Mr. McLain indicated to you a moment ago, that means we have 
paid out $1.07 in indemnities for each premium dollar that we earned. 


PROGRAMS OPERATING AT A DEFICIT OR SURPLUS 


Of the 9 different programs which are listed, you will note that 4 
have operated at a deficit and 5 have operated at a surplus. 

Unfortunately, the programs which operated at a deficit represented 
a more substantial volume of business and for that reason, had a 
marked influence on the overall operating results. 

The columns at the bottom of the chart reflect the same information 
in terms of dollars. 

Starting at the left side of the chart with soybeans, you will notice 
that our premium income was $30,000 and that indemnities amounted 
to $20,000. 

For citrus, premiums were $400,000, and while we paid a few citrus 
indemnities, they were so small that they could not be reflected on the 
chart. They amounted to about $6,000. 

For beans, premiums amounted to $1,200,000 and indemnities were 
$1,500,000. 

For flax, premiums amounted to $6,400,000 and indemnities were 
$4,200,000. 

For corn, premiums amounted to $8,600,000 and indemnities were 
$7 million. 

For tobacco, premiums amounted to $13,100,000 and indemnities 
were $10,700,000. 

Multiple-crop premiums amounted to $16,300,000 and the indemni- 
ties were $23,900,000. 

Cotton premiums amounted to $14,700,000 and indemnities were 
$16,400,000. 

Wheat premiums amounted to $90,300,000 and the indemnities were 
$98,000,000. 

For all crops, during the 8-year period, the premiums amounted 
to $150,900,000 and the indemnities amounted to $161,700,000, re- 
sulting in an overall deficit of $10,800,000. 

As I mentioned a while ago, of the 9 programs, 5 operated at a 
surplus and 4 operated at a deficit. 


ANALYSIS OF MULTIPLE-CROP PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. After looking at that chart, Mr. Fretts, it makes 

ou wonder if, on the multiple-crop approach, you are not going to 
aad to do some revision in connection with the rates or premiums. 
It seems to have been rather consistently a loser, outside of the year 
1949. It was bad even in 1950. That gives you 4 years with a 
substantial loss record. What attention is being given to a restudy 
of that situation ? 
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Mr. Frerrs. We have revamped the program very substantially, 
Mr. Chairman. 

At the outset we had a combined coverage for all crops, and it 
carried a relatively low premium rate. - It was started that way on 
the premise that there would be an offset of risk between the different 
crops. However, it did not work out that way, at least not to the 
extent that we anticipated it would. 

We have changed the program very substantially to a point where 
we now are moving rapidly in the direction of insuring each crop 
individually under a combination contract. That carries a substan- 
tially higher premium rate, and puts us in a position where we can 
adjust losses by individual crops. This makes the program much more 
practical from an administrative point of view, and it appears to 
be much more desirable from an insurance point of view. We are 
making this change because the original program actually did not 
operate too satisfactorily. 

Mr. Wurrren. Did that come about from the fact that most of 
your real losses result from the weather and conditions which are 
beyond the farmers’ control? If you have that kind of weather, 
you have a short or a poor crop with regard to almost everything, 
and if you have good weather, you have a good crop of almost every- 
thing which is customarily produced in that immediate area? 

Mr. Frerrs. Yes; that is substantially the story. In areas where 
we had crops insured which were subject to different risks, our results 
have been much more satisfactory, but in the Dust Bowl area, or in 
those areas where the growing crops were generally subject to the 
same type of hazards, we did not benefit from a diversification of risk. 


LOSS EXPERIENCE IN 14 SOUTHWEST COUNTIES 


I would like to point out the effect that the 14 counties which Mr. 
McLain mentioned a while ago, had on our overall experience. 

Our wheat and multiple-crop programs were affected. 

By excluding the program experience for 9 of the 14 counties which 
were wheat, it would have reduced wheat indemnities by $20,892,000 
and premiums by $7,269,000. 

In other words, if we had not been operating in those 9 wheat 
counties, we would have had premiums of $83 million, and our indem- 
nities would have been $77,100,000. We would then have had a surplus 
of about $6 million in wheat over the 8-year period, rather than a 
deficit of about $8 million. 

Much the same thing is true in the multiple-crop program, although 
not quite to the same degree. 

In the 5 multiple-crop counties for the period involved, the premi- 
ums amount to $1,429,000 and the indemnities amount to $5,941,000. 

Had we not been in those 5 multiple-crop counties, it would have 
reduced our indemnities from $23,900,000 to $18 million and our 
premiums would have come down from $16,300,000 to $14,900,000. We 
still would have had a deficit of about $3 million in the multiple crops 
rather than a deficit of about $7,600,000. 

As I indicated a moment ago, if the experience in these 14 counties 
were excluded, our overall program would reflect a surplus of about 
$5 million, rather than the current deficit of $10,800,000. 
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EXPERIMENTAL NATURE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. It is my understanding of the crop insurance pro- 
gram that, while there has been some expansion by the inclusion of 
additional counties, it is still operated on an experimental basis. In 
the case of the multipR-crop counties, which you mentioned, that pro- 
gram is another experimental activity of the Corporation. You have 
selected certain counties scattered over the United States, in which 
counties you have offered insurance covering a number of different 
crops which are grown to a large degree in that county. 

Mr. Frerrs. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are losing in the southwest area, due to this 
drought condition which you mentioned. But that drought condition 
is a national one in a limited number of counties all over the United 
States. Your experience down there in those counties raises some 

uestion as to whether or not that is on a sound basis. Perhaps you 
p ae think about making further changes before you go further into 
the multiple-crop coverage program. 

Mr. Frerts. Yes, sir, we have some substantial changes in it. It 
takes some little time to convert from one type of a program to another, 
but these changes have been in effect, starting back 2 or 3 years ago, 
and each year we have been converting more of these counties to this 
improved version of the multiple-crop program. 

Mr. Wurrren. Since Mr. Marshall handled the regular hearings on 


the crop insurance program, I will turn the witnesses over to him at 
this time. 


REQUEST FOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Marswatt. I notice that we have this supplemental item before 
us. When did you make a request of the Bureau of the Budget for this 
increase ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Marshall, at the time the regular budget was 
resented to the Congress in January, we had already advised the 
as of the Budget that it was quite likely that we would have to 
seek additional capital funds for crop insurance. 

We hesitated to make a firm estimate at that time thinking that, 
perhaps, the experience in the first few months of this calendar year 
would throw more light on whether we actually had to make such 
a request. 

However, with Bureau of the Budget approval, we did mention to 
the committee during hearings on the regular 1957 appropriation bill 
the strong possibility of such a supplemental estimate, and I guess 
it was about 3 weeks ago when we actually submitted the documents to 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Budget Bureau promptly approved the estimate, and it is before 
you now. As it turns out, we could have included in the regular bud- 
get, but we had some remote hope that it might not be necessary. 

On the other hand, because we knew the likelihood of the need 
for supplemental funds, we felt that we should at least advise you at 
the time of our regular hearings, which we did. 
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BASIS FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. MarsHatu. How did you arrive at the figure of $13 million? 
That is quite a sizable amount. 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, Mr. Marshall, it is a sizable amount, but I think 
we need to keep in mind that we will have an insured coverage of over 
$300 million on the 1956 crops. 

Mr. Frerts. It is $357 million on the 1956 crop. 

Mr. Wueeer. And we are working with a rather slim margin of 
capital. If there should be extensive losses in various parts of the 
country, that rather slim margin could be quickly depleted. 

Mr. McLain’s statement pointed out that there is an authorization 
for $100 million capital, of which $27 million has been appropriated 
to date. This $13 million which is requested would bring it up to an 
even $40 million. 

I do not know that there is anything magic about an exact $13 
million. I think it is a minimum figure to be safe in view of our 
recent experience. 

Mr. Frerts. I might also add that the $13 million just about covers 
our accumulated deficit at the present time, so that we will have about 
the same capital we had to start with back in 1948. Our program is 
substantially larger today than it was at that time. It has more than 
doubled. We had at that time slightly less than 400 counties and we 
now have 950 county programs. 


CAUSES OF LOSSES UNDER VARIOUS PROGRAMS 


Mr. Marsnwatt. I notice in looking over your statement and your 
charts that, in the last 3 years, you have quite consistently shown a 
loss of all programs. Have the crop years as a whole, nationwide, 
during the 3 years, been poorer than in preceding years? 

Mr. Frerts. There are 2 major reasons for the indemnities ex- 
ceeding the premiums in the majority of the programs during the last 
3 years. The primary reason has been the drought in the Dust Bowl 
area as pointed out a while ago just in those 14 counties which were 
mentioned. Also we had major losses in 1954 from rust damage in 
the spring wheat area. 

Those were the two major causes that contributed to our adverse 
experience. Of course, we had many spot losses in all crops through- 
out the country resulting from hail, flood, excessive rain, etc. 


STEPS TAKEN TO AVOID HEAVY LOSSES 


Mr. MarsHatt. In other words, your policies are more extensive in 
the higher risk areas than in the lower risk areas ? 

Mr. Frerrs. No; I do not believe that is so, Mr. Congressman. We 
do have considerable participation in the high-risk areas, but our 
volume of business is not as heavy there, in terms of numbers of con- 
tracts, or in terms of liability as it is in some of the other areas, but 
our losses were heavier there due to the fact that that is where the 
disaster hit. 

Mr. Marswatyu. You feel with crop insurance on the basis that it is, 
that you are getting a fair enough spread nationwide, to arrive at a 
fair conclusion ? 
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Mr. Fretts. Generally speaking, yes. We have watched, and I 
think we will have to continue to watch very closely the counties where 
the risk develops to be excessive, and it is highly possible that we 
might find it necessary to withdraw from additional counties. We 
have done many things to improve the soundness of the program. 

We close sales early if the possibility of loss is imminent. For 
instance, we have already decided to cut off sales for 1957 winter 
wheat in several counties in Colorado. 

In Iowa, for 1956, just recently, we closed corn sales early in some 
of the southwest counties on account of lack of moisture. It is by 
doing those things that we can tremendously improve the soundness 
and the operating results of the program. 

Mr. McLarn. Mr. Marshall, as I observe this, this is a general 
drought that we have all over the Southwest. We have had several 
hundred counties in this drought area, where they wanted help with 
the few millions we had. That is a condition that has been going on 
for about 3 years. <As I observe this thing, if we could just have rains 
in this area, this may turn about very rapidly. But if the drought 
conditions will continue, we will have to consider further withdrawals 
of insurance coverage, and that, of course, is not the easiest thing in 
the world to do, as we get pressures not to pull out. In those cases, 
a lot of people take the attitude that, “Well, this is for an emergency 
like this, so why pull out at a time when we are really in trouble?” 

I think it was pointed out here when we got out of these 14 counties 
that, certainly, from the standpoint of the Corporation, if we had 
gotten out quicker, it would have been better. It has been considered 
a question of whether the Corporation could or could not move too 
rapidly. 

We ‘feel in the Department that we ought to be on the basis where 
we do not have to come to you for additional capital, as we are doing 
today. I think if we just had had average weather in our agricultural 
operations, we would not be seeking additional funds now. 


PREMIUM COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Marsuatyt. How do premium payments compare now with the 
year previously ? 

Mr. McLain. Do you have figures on some of the States, Mr. Fretts? 

Mr. Fretrs. You mean the collections? 

Mr. Marswaty. Yes. I am wondering as far as the farmers, par- 
ticipating in the program, are concerned, how their payments are com- 


paring now with your latest figures for a ccipardle period in your 
previous year. 

Mr. Frerrs. They are just about the same. 

We have collected, as of April 30, 1956, 96 percent of our 1955 
crop-year premiums. A year ago we had collected the same percent- 
age of our 1954 crop-year premiums. So, I would say that they are 
just about even in th at. respect. 

Up until year, since 1948, we have had progressive improvement in 
our collection record, but this year, for the first time, we have been 
able to maintain it, but not to improve it. That has been primarily 
because of the financial position of the farmers. It is more difficult 
to collect premiums today compared to what it was a few years ago. 
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CHANGE OF MANAGERS OF CORPORATION 


Mr. Marsuauu. I notice that there have been quite a number of 
changes in the managers or administrators of the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation. How many people have you had in that capac- 
ity since 1953 ? 

Mr. McLarty: Mr. Laidlaw came in soon after the Secretary came 
in. He resigned because of his health last January. 

Mr. Marswat.. I personally regretted to see that. 

Mr. McLain. We all did. 

We have just appointed a new manager from out in the Northwest, 
Frank McCartney, who will be on duty about the middle of June. 
He is an experienced insurance man and I think he will work very 
well with Mr. Fretts and all of the other people that we have here. 

In the meantime, Mr. Fretts has been doing a very good job as acting 
manager in the absence of Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. MarsuHatu. Previous to Mr. Laidlaw, Mr. FunderBurk was the 
administrator or manager; was he not? 

Mr. Frerrs. Yes. He came in for about a month pending the ar- 
rival of Mr. Laidlaw. 

Mr. MarsHautu. Mr. Brainerd was Administrator prior to that? 

Mr. Frerts. Yes. 

Mr. Marsan. So, you have had four managers or administrators 
in 4 years’ time? 

Mr. McLain. We have actually had two officially since Secretary 
Benson has been here. Of course, we regret very much, Mr. Marshall, 
the fact that Mr. Laidlaw had to resign, because he had the respect of 
the entire insurance fraternity, as we observed it. 


OPERATIONS IN HIGH RISK COUNTIES 


Mr. Wuirren. I have only one further statement about moving out 
of these 14 counties. I can realize the necessity for keeping the 
Corporation on a sound basis. In the case of this experimental 
program, I can also see where Congress and the country should con- 
tinue it. On the other hand, there is a question as to whether the 
Government saves any money by moving out of any insured area, 
where other programs may have to come in. Eventually the cost to 
the Government may be higher than the insurance program, including 
the loss of premiums. 

Now, I am not finding fault, but if the insurance program is not 
going to take care of a natural disaster, such as drought, and if we 
have to move out when we run into this kind of a thing, it will se- 
riously weaken the interest of the farmers in it. 

It raises a serious question as to whether you should have long- 
term contracts over a period of 6 or 7 years or whether this 1-year 
business may lead you into this thing, as it has. I do not see anything 
that you can do other than that which you have done under the cir- 
cumstances, but it.does raise a question as to whether the Government 
saves any money by withdrawing, and whether in the long run we 
might pay out more through some other program. 

Mr. McLarn. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. I agree very much 
with what you have just said as to the total cost. If the farmers get 
into trouble, they will be helped by the Government one way or the 
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other, but I think it is unwise to continue insurance operations in an 
area where you know from experience it is a dangerous area. 

I have had a lot of experience particularly with insurance and I 
know they follow the policy of mutual companies, limiting their cov- 
erage that they put in those areas. That is just good insurance prac- 
tice. It seems to me, if it is going to be a prolonged thing, that this 
situation ought to be handled with other programs rather than to be 
tied into a program that we are trying to operate on a sound basis. 

Mr. WuitreNn. I started off by saying that I did not find fault with 
your conclusions or with the way you handle the Corporation. 


CONTRACT PERIOD 


Mr. Fretrs. You referred to the contracts as being of short dura- 
tion. Actually, they are continuous in nature but they are subject, of 
course, to cancellation by a specific date, by either the insured or by the 
Corporation. 

Mr. Wuitren. But having practiced law, and having dealt specifi- 
cally with insurance companies of a different type, where they can 
cancel their contracts any day, I do not think I would say that they 
are of long duration where they can be renewed each year. I think you 
have a 1-year contract, but anything which can be canceled on the part 
of either party at the end of 1 year is a 1-year contract at the most. 

Mr. Frerts. They do continue from year to year, subject to cancel- 
lation. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have always been somewhat fearful as to whether 
or not this program would ever prove out. I have gone along and 
tried to help and counsel with you people on how to deal with it. But 
where a program is voluntary, where there is one area where there is 
a high rate of risk, and where those who have little risk are not in- 
terested in it, there is a real question as to whether you can get broad 
enough coverage to make it work. However, since you have it, we 
will try to work with you and to make it work. 


PRIVATE INSURANCE COMPANY OPERATIONS 


Mr. McLarty. I think there is another thing that enters into that. 
The experience we are gathering at the taxpayers’ expense should be 
initially in this type of insurance by encouraging private companies 
to enter this field, which we hope will happen. 

Mr. Wuirren. Of course, if they would get the cream of the crop 
and leave you the less desirable part of it, I think you would be better 
off if you kept the insurance companies out, unless they buy you out 
completely. We would be giving them the gravy otherwise. 

I do not want to turn it over to them in these areas where your 
experiences have been good and then be left holding the bag in places 
like these 14 counties. That is what we are likely to have in dealing 
with the private companies. 

Mr. Frerts. I do not believe that is correct. The private companies 
are starting with the 1956 crop to insure in this field. They have 
selected 52 counties in 7 States, and they are insuring corn, tobacco, 
and soybeans. They are not planning on operating at the present time 
in any counties in which we operate, and we have a working agreement 
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with them that we will not operate in the same counties in which they 
operate. 

Now, certainly, your comments would not apply to what has hap- 
pened up to this time. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, if they would take it over on a sound basis, I 
would be delighted to see them do it. If you gave them a part of the 
coverage, I am very sure which part they would select. But if you 
can interest them in doing the same thing that you are doing in many 
of the counties, that is all to the good. 

Mr. Frerts. As I understand it, they will not go into any real large 
area for some time to come, but progressively, I would say that they 
will add counties from year to year and eventually they will take 
over certain programs. We still have many years in which to develop 
crop-insurance programs. We had a request yesterday, for instance, 
to provide insurance on oysters, and we have had requests for almost 
everything you can think of in the way of agricultural products. 

Mr. Wuirren. You could take your premium in kind in the case 
of oysters. 

CROP INSURANCE IN DISASTER AREAS 


Mr. Horan. I think the difference between crop insurance and other 
programs is that there is nothing creative about insurance. All you 
are trying to do is report a loss on the investment and in the general 
hearings, I tried to point out by questions that there came a time 
when you should indicate whether insurance was needed, or whether 
you needed a disaster liability program. I assume, as you withdraw 
from these 14 counties, that something of the nature of the Great 
Plains program will be instituted there. I understand that many 
wells are being drilled where there is underground water to get farmers 
out of the drought position they are in, which now denies them the 
ability to get insurance. 

Mr. McLarty. I hope that the experience of this Corporation will 
assist us in helping the areas of deficiency one way or the other. 
That would seem to be the primary approach to me. 

Mr. Horan. Now, I have several questions that I would like to 
address to Mr. Wheeler in order to clarify my own thinking regarding 
authorizations, appropriations, and so forth. 


EFFECT OF APPROPRIATIONS, AUTHORIZATIONS, ETC., ON NATIONAL DEBT 


What is the effect of that $100 million of authorized capital on the 
national debt ? 

Mr. Wueeter. That authorization has no effect on the national debt. 
It is simply an authorization to subsequently appropriate funds for 
the purpose of subscribing to the capital stock of the corporation. 

Mr. Horan. All right, then, if we appropriate this $13 million, that 
does affect the national debt ? 

Mr. Wueeter. No, sir; that would not in, and of, itself affect the 
national debt, unless and until we actually had to use some of it. 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

How does this differ from the Commodity Credit Corporation cap- 
ital stock ? 

Mr. Wueetrr. The Commodity Credit Corporation has an author- 
ized capital stock of $100 million, and that, together with its borrow- 
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ing power of $12 billion, provides the working capital for the Cor- 
poration’s operations. 

Mr. Horan. Now, is it my understanding that that $12 billion does 
affect the national debt ? ; 

Mr. Wuee cer. As it is used; yes. 

Mr. Horan. You say “as it is used.” Now, from time to time this 
year we have almost a billion dollars of capital repair. Does that have 
any effect on the national debt, that capital repair that we appropriate ? 

r. WHEELER. No, sir. The national debt is the result of expendi- 
tures being made by the Government in excess of its receipts, and the 
Government having to borrow the difference. 

Now, in the case of the CCC, it spends money during the year and 
it receives money from the repayment of loans and the sale of com- 
modities, and so forth. 

Mr. Horan. And we make up the difference ? 

Mr. Wueetrr. The net difference between the Corporation’s expend- 
itures and its receipts is the amount of net expenditure of the Corpora- 
tion, which has a direct impact on the national debt. 

Now, there is a little different concept as to this matter of restoring 
capital impairment. 

At the end of each fiscal year the realized loss of the Corporation 
is determined from the books of the Corporation, and in cases where 
the net worth of the Corporation is less than $100 million, the amount 
of the capital impairment is restored by the Congress. The appro- 
priation of that money to restore the capital impairment in and of 
itself does not result in a new expenditure, and therefore has no effect 
on the net budgetary expenditures of the Government. It simply 
restores the ability of the Corporation to use its full authorized bor- 
rowing power. I do not know whether or not I have made that clear, 
but the impact on budgetary expenditures, and hence on the national 
debt in this case, or in the case of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
or in the case of any appropriation or authorization to spend occurs 
when expenditures are made pursuant to that appropriation, or other 
authority and not when the appropriation per se is made. 

Mr. Horan. Yes. In appropriating this $13 million, what effect 
on the national debt occurs? What is the net result of the experience 
of allocating those funds? 

Mr. Wueeter. An increase in expenditures occurs from the loss ex- 
perience of the Corporation, that is, from the fact that it may have 
paid out total indemnities in excess of the total premiums received. 
In other words, it occurs if and when the $13 million has to be used. 

Mr. Horan. By that line of reasoning then, if you had insurance 
premiums in an amount that exceeded the indemnities, then you 
would reduce the national debt by that much ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Well, it could have that effect; you would have a 
net receipt to the Government which would mean that the national 
debt could be reduced by that amount; yes. 

Mr. Horan, in some respects I have oversimplified the operations 
of the national debt in ae to make the point that actual expendi- 
tures or payments from the Treasury have a more immediate effect on 
the public debt than appropriations or similar authorizations. Of 
course, appropriations precede expenditures and therefore have an 
important bearing on the public debt at a future time, that is, when 
expenditures are made pursuant to the appropriations. 
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A more precise statement of the situation might be along these 
lines: The ditference between net budget receipts and net budget ex- 
penditures is known as the budget surplus or budget deficit, depending 
on whether receipts exceed expenditures or vice versa. The budget 
surplus or budget deficit has a major effect on each year’s operations 
under the public debt, but is not the only factor which may cause a 
change in the public debt. The amount necessary to borrow against 
the public debt or to repay to the public debt is also influenced by 
changes in cash balances, the result of trust fund transactions, and 
the use which certain Government corporations make of their author- 
ity to borrow directly from the public rather than from the Gov- 
ernment. 

However, as a rule of thumb, I think it is proper to say that any 
expenditure tends to increase the need to borrow against the public 
debt limit and that any receipt tends to decrease that need, and it is 
the net effect of all these transactions which determines whether in a 
given fiscal year it is necessary for the Government to actually borrow 
additional funds or whether, on the other hand, it is possible for the 
Government to reduce its outstanding borrowing. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to have you enlarge, if you will, slightly 
on the relationship of insurance to other programs of a disaster nature, 
such as the Great Plains work and the work that we are trying to do 
in some ways through the Farmers’ Home Administration to actually 
improve the basic investment of the farmer, so that his operation 
can be assured, and so that it will be made successful to the point that 
inaybe he will not need insurance because his risk would be thereby 
reduced. 

I hate to see you withdrawing from these counties where they are in 
trouble, but just having insurance there does not make a basic differ- 
ence, or his economic condition better. That is not helping them 
actually because what they need is not insurance but something more 
fundamental. This subcommittee has always tried to supply it. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Vursell. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOUND PROGRAM 


Mr. Vursetx. I think you are wise in your policy of withdrawing 
from counties that, by reason of climatic conditions, offer too great a 
risk and too great a loss. 

I say that because I think when those counties need help they need 
it in greater abundance than they would get from this insurance, and 
more rapidly, and probably in a more fundamental manner that would 
help for the future. 

For that reason, I think when you run into a situation of this kind, 
based on experience, the quicker that you can limit your activities in 
such areas, and that it is best, at least for the Government, and for 
your insurance corporation and will probably not be quite as detri- 
mental, in the long run, to the areas you vacate, as it would seem 
to be. 

I think in the long-range approach that you would be fortunate if 
you had entry to a greater degree into group insurance on the part of 
the regular insurance companies, 
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I say that because it seems to me that we are facing fundamentals in 
this area. All insurance companies, of whatever nature, invest their 
money for the purpose of making money, and all insurance companies, 
whether they be accident-insurance companies or otherwise, limit their 
coverage where the risks are too great. 

Now, the Government does not have too bright a future in entering 
into crop insurance because you have a conflicting interest there, as I 
see it. Where your purpose is to help the farmer and if you are going 
to help the farmer, your rates must be low, and you must anticipate 
not making very much money, whereas the private insurance company 
figures on making a substantial return on their investment. 

That is the reason I suggest that probably one of the benefits of 
continuing with this program as cautiously as you can is to encourage 
private insurance organizations to become more widely interested in 
farm crop insurance. If it has that effect, it will benefit the farmers 
and it will keep the Government in a position where they can keep 
their losses down to a minimum and maybe make some profit ; and yet, 
when it is an advantage to the farmers that want insurance and can- 
not get it from the private companies, they can get it from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Frankly, I do not see to bright a future for this program but I do 
believe that, conservatively run, it will be beneficial and I think it 
ought to be run in a conservative manner for the reasons I have set 
forth. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Frerrs. Could I point out 1 or 2 things, Mr. Congressman ? 


CROP INSURANCE BY PRIVATE COMPANIES 


The first is, as to the private companies. The intent has been for 
many years, back as far as the time the crop insurance plan started, 
that they would take over the program. The basic intent of the Gov- 
ernment in starting into crop insurance, was to develop a program 
which would demonstrate that it could be operated on a sound basis. 
Once that was accomplished, then the intent was that it would be taken 
over by the private insurers. The first step has already been made 
in that direction, as pointed out a while ago. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PROGRAM FROM HIGH RISK AREAS 


With respect to these counties from which we withdrew; our act 
specifically provides that we operate a sound program. 

After we have stayed in a county sufficiently long to demonstrate 
that a sound program cannot be operated under that directive, in all 
good faith, we have no choice other than to withdraw. It does create 
hardships, and tremendous pressures develop, but those must be with- 
stood, at least under the directive under which we operate. 

With respect to the future of crop insurance, as was pointed out a 
while ago, if we excluded our experience which we had in the 14 coun- 
ties in the Dust Bowl area from which we have withdrawn, we today 
would show a surplus over the last 8 years that we have operated. 
We have done much to improve our program in that 8-year period 
and I think with the improvements that have been initiated, and addi- 
tional improvements we will make as we go along, we can operate a 
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sound program, and all of our energies will be pointed in that 
direction. 

Mr. Vursetu. I realize that the experience that you get will be 
quite beneficial later and will enable you to do a better job as you go 
along, and I think your policy that you are following is rth 

I might just point out as an illustration of something that I said a 
moment ago about getting private people interested, in this, that 
since we passed the Rural Telephone Act and connected that up with 
REA, other people in the telephone business have seen that they had 
to move in, that there was some opportunity for profits in moving in, 
and they have come in. They have come in, I would say, and taken a 
greater part in the activity and expanded their operations under this 
rural telephone policy of the Government. I refer to the private 
companies, with the result that one of the big boosts that will come 
with better telephone service is due to the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment came into it, which has encouraged and served notice on the 
private companies that we are going to take over some field that had 
not been made too profitable to date, and now they are moving in on 
the same program, and taking it over from a free enterprise stand- 
point; so I think that has some relation to that. 

Mr. Frerts. I would hope that would be a precedent similar to 
what will develop as we go forward in crop insurance, and certainly 
the first step has been made in that direction. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Commopiry STABILIZATION SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


EARL M. HUGHES, ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY STABILIZATION 
SERVICE 

R. P. BEACH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, OPERATIONS, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 

THOMAS H. ALLEN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, SUGAR DIVISION, COM- 
MODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Sucar Acr Program 


Mr. Wuirren. We now come to the supplemental budget request 
for administrative funds for the Commodity Stabilization Service in 
connection with the Sugar Act. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert the appropriate portions of House Document No. 403 
in the record at this point, as well as pages 1 through 6 of the justifi- 
cations. 

(The House Document and justification pages referred to are as 
follows :) 

“COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


“SUGAR ACT PROGRAM 


“The limitation under this head in the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 1957, on the amount of expenditures 
(including transfers) from this appropriation for other than payments to sugar 
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producers is increased by $189,000: Provided, That this paragraph shall be effec- 
tive only upon enactment into law of H. R. 7030, Highty-fourth Congress.” 

The expected enactment in the near future of H. R. 7030, a bill to amend and 
extend the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, and for other purposes, will result 
in a need for additional funds to administer the new and revised functions im- 
posed by that bill. Recent experience also indicates a real need to place com- 
pliance checking on as current a basis as possible. The additional amount esti- 
mated to be required for administrative expenses, $189,000, would be made 
available by increasing the authority to use a part of the appropriation for the 
Sugar Act program for purposes other than payments to sugar producers. No 
additional appropriation would be required for this purpose. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The new legislation primarily restores to domestic producers their historic 
share in the growth of the United States sugar market and the additional work- 
load prescribed therein will require an increase of $123,300 in the administrative 
expense limitation. To accomplish this major objective and to facilitate the 
administration of the quota control and conditional payment program operations, 
the proposed legislation embodies substantial changes in the provisions of titles 
I, II, III, and IV of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended. The following outline 
illustrates the volume of increased quota and payment operations as they relate to 
the domestic producing areas and describes the new program functions and re- 
sultant workload imposed by the new legislation. 


1, INCREASED QUOTA AND PAYMENT VOLUME 


(a) The legislation provides that the domestic areas shall supply 55 percent of 
the United States consumer sugar requirements in excess of 8,350,000 tons. Since 
consumption in the United States is increasing about 135,000 tons each year, 
this makes it mandatory to increase annually quotas for domestic areas through 
the calendar year 1962. Under existing law quotas for domestic areas are fixed 
or rigid and all increases in United States sugar requirements are assigned to 


Cuba and full-duty (foreign) countries. 

(b) The progressive annual increases in quotas for domestic areas involve 
increased production in the domestic producing areas and substantial increased 
payment obligations. Increased production means the participation of new 
and additional farms in the sugar program accompanied by a workload in- 
crease involving the establishment of proportionate shares, developing records, 
checking compliance, handling appeals, making payments, and so forth for such 
farms. 

(c) Each change in the level of consumer sugar requirements during a calendar 
year will require revisions in marketing allotment orders for all domestic areas 
so as to equitably allot the quota increase among processors supplying the 
areas sugar needs. 


2. NEW CONTINUING FUNCTIONS 


The new program functions required under the legislation will include: 

(a) Development of technical regulations defining raw sugar, direct-consump- 
tion sugar, total sugar content, and further refining or improving in quality. 

(b) Determination and supervision of entries to the United States of raw and 
direct-consumption sugar. 

(c) Determination and supervision of facilities that further refine or other- 
wise improve sugar in quality. This includes a determination that processes 
used by refiners are in accordance with processes set forth in amended legislation 
and that sugar entering the process is substantially subjected to such processes. 

(d@) Substantiation and analysis of all quota control entry and marketing docu- 
ments to determine quota charge to direct consumption and raw quotas. 

(e) Continuous revision of marketing allotment control records to reflect 
changes in domestic area quota. 

(f) Consideration of producers whose past production has been adversely 
affected by natural calamities. This provision affects the allocation of the 
national acreage limitation to States and the individual proportionate shares. 
In those areas where it is determined that the past production of producers has 
been affected by national calamities, formulas for determining proportionate 
shares different from those generally applicable will have to be established 


annually. The proportionate shares for such producers will reflect the applica- 
tion of many different formulas. 
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(g) Provision that sugar beets and sugarcane marketed for the production 
of sugar for livestock feed or the production of livestock feed shall be exempted 
from proportionate share control. This function will entail additional work 
in checking compliance on the farm as well as policing the movement of this 
sugar into livestock channels. 

(h) Authorization, under certain conditions, of the transfer of sugarcane 
production history of parcels of land in Puerto Rico, which includes the establish- 
ment of secretarial regulations for the implementation of this provision and 
administration of the regulations at the field office level. 

Also, an additional increase of $65,700 is requested to check compliance on 
about 61.5 percent on the 1956 crop and approximately all of the 1957 crop in 
fiscal year 1957 rather than carrying over large backlogs at unnecessary expense 
to farmers and to the Government. If a substantial part of acreage measure- 
ments on the 1957 crop is not accomplished until after the close of fiscal year 
1957, many growers will not know the extent of excess acreage on their farms, 
and thus will perform needless expensive cultivation operations on such excess. 

(1) An inerease of $123,300 for additional workload in connection with new 
legislation consists of: 

An inerease of $30,400 at the national level to— 

(a) Hold meetings and public hearings to obtain information essential to 
the development of revised quota regulations, quota control instructions, mar- 
keting regulations and marketing allotment orders. 

(b) Develop and issue revised quota regulations, marketing allotment orders 
and marketing regulations; develop and issue new instructions covering sugar 
quota control operations for use and guidance of the Bureau of Customs, refiners, 
sugar importers, brokers, etc. ; and visit customs offices at various ports to review 
and to determine adequacy of administration of quota control operations of such 
offices. 

(c) Review and revise reporting requirements and sugar quota and marketing 
allotment control records, consistent with revised statutory provisions. 

(d) Hold meetings and public hearings to obtain information essential to the 
development of technical regulations defining raw sugar, direct-consumption 
sugar, total sugar content, and further refining or improving in quality. 

(e) Develop and issue regulations to carry out the technical responsibilities 
stated in (d) above; visit refining installations for the purpose of analyzing their 
operations and determining whether the specific processes employed meet the 
applicable criteria for determining further refining or improving in quality. 

(f) Hold meetings and public hearings to obtain information essential to 
the development of revised proportionate share determinations. 

(9g) Develop and issue revised proportionate share determinations and new 
operational instructions and forms which will be geared to the new statutory 
provisions relating to the establishment and implementation of proportionate 
shares. For example, the new legislation provides that consideration shall be 
given to producers whose past production has been adversely affected by natural 
salamities, and that sugar beet and sugarcane marketed for the production of 
sugar for livestock feed or the production of livestock feed shall be exempted 
from proportionate share control. The new sugar act also authorizes, under 
certain conditions, the transfer of sugarcane production history of parcels of 
land in Puerto Rico. 

An increase of $32,900 at the State office level to— 

(a) Assemble, tabulate, and forward to the Sugar Division, data concerning 
acreage adversely affected by natural calamities, acreage planted to beets and 
cane for sugar for livestock feed and, in the case of Puerto Rico, data with respect 
to farms which are involved in the transfer of production history. All of these 
data are essential to the Washington office in developing proportionate share 
determinations in line with the new legislative standards. 

(b) Develop formulas and instructions for establishing individual farm pro- 
portionate shares for additional new farms from area acreage allotments or from 
the State acreage allocation; handle adjustment under redistribution of un- 
used acreage and under appeals. 

An increase of $60,000 at the county office level to— 

(a) Acquaint all producers with new statutory provisions concerning propor- 
tionate shares; acquaint new producers with conditional payment provisions of 
the Sugar Act, including child labor, fair and reasonable wage rates and prices, 
and proportionate shares. 

(b) Obtain (through farm visits, ete.) and furnish to State office, data con- 
cerning acreage planted to beets and cane for sugar for livestock feed and 
acreage adversely affected by natural calamities such as flood, drought, ete. 
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(c) Receive applications for proportionate shares from additional farms 
participating in program; compile basic data for each such farm and furnish 
State office with estimates of proportionate share acreage requirements for such 
farms in the county. 

(d) Prepare and mail notices of farm proportionate shares for additional 
farms and handle appeals at county office level. 

(e) Establish normal yields, prepare farming unit reports, farm records cards, 
applications for payment, ete., for additional farms participating in program. 

(2) An increase of $65,700 primarily at the county level for checking com- 
pliance on remainder of 1956 sugar beet crop and approximately all of the 1957 
crop in fiscal year 1957 so as to place the program required by the new legisla- 
tion on as current a basis as possible. 

The initial plan was to establish and implement acreage restrictions on the 
1955 crop during the 1955 fiscal year and to check compliance on such crop 
during the 1956 fiscal year. To a large extent this pattern was carried over 
with respect to the 1956 crop. 

The 1955 beet crop was the first crop since 1942 on which restrictive propor: 
tionate shares were imposed and no provision was made in the 1955 appropria- 
tion to check compliance thereon; therefore about 75 percent of the compliance 
checking on the 1955 sugar-beet crop had to be performed in the 1956 fiscal year 
with 1956 funds. Asa result of this, it will be possible to check only 38.5 percent 
of the 1956 crop in the fiscal year 1956, making it necessary to carry over 61.5 
percent of the 1956 crop into fiscal year 1957, thereby reducing the amount of 
acreage that could be measured on the 1957 crop in the fiscal year 1957. Expe- 
rience has demonstrated, however, that it is more economical, both to the farmer 
and to the Government, to check sugar-beet acreage concurrently with other 
crops during the last quarter of a fiscal year. Moreover, measuring sugar-beet 
acreage at an early growth stage (May to June) permits farmers to eliminate 
excess proportionate share acreage before extensive and expensive cultivation 
work has been performed on such excess acreage. If the sugar-beet crop is 
checked concurrently with other crops at an earlier period many special trips 
to the farms can be eliminated. 

To some extent the increase for accelerated compliance checking will be a 
nonrecurring item since the workload after fiscal year 1957 should be decreased. 
However, there will be an offset against such decrease (1) to the extent that 
additional farms may participate in the program based on expanded quotas due 
to steadily increasing United States consumption of sugar, and (2) for this 
appropriation’s contribution for the second year of a proposed 3-year program 
to improve the effectiveness of ASC county office operations by increasing the 
salaries of county office employees to a level at least reasonably commensurate 
with their responsibilities and comparable to and competitive with those paid 
by Federal agencies or by private concerns in the same area. 

The following table reflects the work that can be accomplished in fiscal year 
1957 with the increase: 


Sucar Act ProGRAM 


Estimated number of farms and percent of compliance checking that can be 
accomplished 


[Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands] 





| | 
Fiscal year 1956 (exist- | Fiscal year 1957 (in | Fiscal year 1957 (includ- 
ing funds) | budget) | ing requested increase) 
Crop 





| | | 
Number of} Percent | Number of} Percent | Number of| Percent 
farms | farms farms 





11, 016 75.0 |_- 
9, 023 





| 





20, 039 — a 
| 





1 Excludes cost of measuring 13,419 farms in 1956 and 1957 expected to be done by industry. 
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Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have your general statement, Mr. 
Hughes. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hucnes. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
glad to have this opportunity to appear here today to discuss with 
you the request of the Department for a supplemental authorization 
of $189,000 for administration of the Sugar Act program for fiscal 
year 1957. This request entails no increase in the total appropriation. 
The increase would be effected through a transfer of program funds 
to the administrative expense limitation, thereby increasing the de- 
ferral until next year of the payments to producers in Puerto Rico. 

As you know, the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, expires December 
31, 1956, and a bill, H. R. 7030, amending and extending this act was 
passed May 17, 1956, and is now awaiting the President’s signature. 
The new legislation, which is retroactive to January 1, 1956, is pri- 
marily designed to restore to domestic producers their historic share 
in the growth of the United States sugar market. The bill embodies 
new and revised functions and imposes an additional administrative 
workload on the Department. Some of the changes in the present 
provisions plus some of the new program functions are: 

(1) Increased quota and payment volume; 

(2) Development of technical regulations defining raw sugar, 
direct-consumption sugar, total sugar content, etc., which serves 
as a basis for charging the appropriate quota limitation; 

(3) Substantiation and analysis of all quota control entry and 
marketing documents to determine quota charge to area and 
country direct-consumption and raw quotas; 

(4) Continuous revision of marketing allotment control records 
to reflect changes in domestic area quota; 

(5) Determination and supervision of facilities that further 
refine or otherwise improve sugar in quality to meet requirements 
of the amended legislation ; 

(6) Adjustment of proportionate shares (farm allotments) 
of producers whose past production has been adversely affected by 
natural calamities; 

(7) Provision that sugar beets and sugarcane marketed for the 
production of sugar for livestock feed or the production of live- 
stock feed shall be exempted from proportionate share control ; 

(8) Developing and issuing revised quota regulations, market- 
ing allotment orders and marketing regulations; 

(9) Development and issuance of revised proportionate share 
determinations and new operational instructions and forms; and 

(10) Checking compliance for new farms participating in the 
program. 

These are only some of the new and revised functions contained in 
the bill extending and amending the Sugar Act. Others, plus a more 
detailed description of those mentioned above are contained in the 
justification. 

At the same time this legislation provides an opportunity to place 
the compliance checking program on as current a basis as possible, 
rather than carrying over large backlogs which cause unnecessary ex- 
pense to farmers. The estimate assumes that in some cases compliance 
checking on sugar could be done at the same time as on other basic 
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commodities which would tend to reduce the cost. Experience has 
demonstrated that it is more economical, both to the farmer and to 
the Government, to check sugar-beet acreage concurrently with other 
crops during the last quarter of a fiscal year. Delayed checking in 
many cases Is more expensive to the Government since special trips are 
involved. ‘To the extent that checking on the 1957 crop is not accom- 

lished until after the close of the fiscal year 1957, growers will not 

now the amount of excess acreage on their farms and 1 many times will 
perform needless expensive cultivation operations on such excess. 

With an increase of $189,000 in the administrative expense limita- 

tion for 1957, it would be possible to implement the new legislation and 
to measure the remainder of the 1956 crop plus about 99 percent of the 
1957 crop (exclusive of those farms measured by industry in an accept- 
able manner) in the fiscal year 1957, thus placing the compliance 
checking program required by the new legislation on as current a basis 
as possible. Of the total increase requested, $65,700 is for compliance 
checking and $123,300 is for performing the other functions added to 
the already heavy workload on this program by the new legislation. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Mr. Wuirren. I wish that you would put into the record the figures 
on sugar production for the last several years in the United States as 
well as any other production which may participate under the Sugai 
Act. 


(The information requested follows :) 


Production of sugar in domestic areas, 1951-55 


[1,000 short tons, raw value} 





Crop year! | Beet sugar 
area 


| Mainland | Hawaii | Puerto Rico| Virgin Is- | Total do- 
| cane area | lands mestic 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





1951__. 1, 541 419 | f 
1, 519 | 605 1,020 , 372 12 
1, 872 630 | 1, 099 , 182 | 14 | 
1, 998 | 610 | 1,077 | , 204 | 10 | 
1, 760 | 572 | 1, 141 6 | 10 | 





1 Most of the crop-year production totals are produced during the calendar year shown, with the exception 
of Florida, where harvesting season begins December of year shown and ends April of the following year. 


Production of centrifugal sugar in principal areas with quotas under the Sugar Act, 
other countries and world total 1951-55 


{1,000 short tons, raw value] 





| | 
Crop year! | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1954 | 1955 
a 

United States domestic areas ?._............---..--.---.-------| 4,202 | 4,528 | 4,797 | 4,899 4, 649 
Cuba 7,964 | 5,687] 5,390 | 4,994| 65,225 
Philippines i ante 1,076 | 1,134} 1,416; 1,371 1, 208 
Dominican Republic si ‘ 648 | 661 | 700 673 725 
Mexico 807 | 911 960 | 1, 041 ; 4,011 
Peru é 526 | 675 | 688 5 760 
Other countries | 93,128 | 28,590 | 27,441 27,7 29, 352 





ae : eaetaet cece aa | 38, 351 | 87, 186 | 41,392 | 41, 310 42, 930 
| | 





1 Years shown are for crop years; generally the harvesting season begins tn the fall months of the year 
shown or in the early months of the following year. 
2 For details see table 1. 


7R170—56——27 
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INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WuirteEn. Page 6 of the justifications gives some indication of 
the workload. How much increase in personnel do you contemplate? 

Mr. Bracu. In the Washington office it is planned to have a total 
of 4 man-years. 

In the State office there would be 6.4 man-years. At the county 
office level the cost will run about $60,000. Of course that is part-time 
employment generally, and the cost is about $10 per day for the em- 
ployees, so that would be about 6,000 man-days if it were all used for 
personal services. The actual estimate is 15 man-years. 


STATE PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirten. How many States participate in the domestic sugar 
production ¢ 

Mr. Bracu. There are 24 States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands involved. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION BY STATES 


Mr. Wuirtren. Do we have a list of the States and the quantities 
produced in the States? 

Mr.Bracn. We will be glad to show it by States. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Sugar beet and sugarcane production by States, crop years 1951-55 
[1,000 tons] 








Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

a a oe tein taiics wnauiceminedeee 
Indiana 


EGS EE: 5 ee eee eee ae 
RE pS ET OE Eee 
Minnesota-- 

Montana-_ -- 

Nebraska. -- 

New Mevxico--_--- 

North Dakota 

Ohio 


Washington 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 





Total domestic beet 








Louisiana 
Florida 























1 Estimated. 
® Sugarcane produced for sugar. 
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Sugar production by States, crop years 1951-55 


[1,000 short tons, raw value] 








545 
321 
141 | 197 
18 19 
: 2 6 K 
Michigan ; 83 
ESA See See Pe RR NE, 8 | 92 
: =, | 80 | 
Nebraska SES See Jute cadets lad Malone ahah 92 105 | 
Ohio. , : | ‘ 19 
Oregon - aes 38 68 | 
South Dakota_____- 7 13 | 
Utah. _- es eit ames ‘ 38 
Washington. ; : Sea 63 | 
Wisconsin SR eae teen 2 Be ee 3 | 4 | : 
Wyoming_.. : s rteen TESSSA 3 | 64 | y 62 
Total domestic beet. __- ee ET a eee st ,519 | 1,872] 1,998] 1,760 
NR oe wt cane caens , ee ees 207 | $51 | 75 455 
aOR ee cies : Erte re, 22 | 154 51 | 32 117 


630 610 | 572 


Tote Pest one Cine... icin ack cides saeewe F 1, 960 124 | 2, 502 | 2, 608 |} 2,332 


Total mainland cane. _. --- : 419 | 605 








1 Partially estimated. 


Mr. Horan. This act that is discussed here excludes sugar beets 
or sugarcane that is to be used for purposes other than human con- 
sumption ¢ 

Mr. Aten. That is correct, sir, if I understand your question. 
Excess sugar beets or sugarcane, that is sugar beets or sugarcane in 
excess of the proportionate share, could be used for any purpose other 
than for the production of sugar under the old act, including such pur- 
poves as high test molasses and cattle feed. Under the new act, excess 
sugar beets, or cane, can be processed into sugar for livestock feed or 
for the production of livestock feed. 

Mr. Horan. I like the Sugar Act because it does take into consid- 
eration to some extent the ‘production, the potential production of 
pa gar, outside the United States. Our existing farm legislation that 
we have grappled with so long and so hard and so feverishly seems only 
to consider the United States as a domestic producer. We fall far 
short of any hope of success because we ignore, apparently, when we 
write our domestic farm legislation, the impact or existence of foreign 
production of commodities. 

I always like the provision in this act that excludes production that 
has been fed to livestock or for uses other than human consumption. 
I wish that we had that provision in all of our farm legislation. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is all, gentlemen. We thank you for your 
appearance. 
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Tuurspay, May 24, 1956. 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


DR. M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR REGULATORY 
PROGRAMS, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

E. D. BURGESS, CHIEF, PLANT PEST CONTROL BRANCH, AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

DR. E. F. KNIPLING, CHIEF, ENTOMOLOGY RESEARCH BRANCH, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

MARK M. KIRKHAM, CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, PLANT AND ANIMAL DISEASE AND PEST CONTROL 


Mr. Wuirtrten. We have two supplemental estimates before us for 
the Agricultural Research Service. I would like to include portions 
of House Document No. 403 and House Document No. 407 in the rec- 
ord at this point, as well as pages 1, 2, and 3 of the justifications. 

(The House document and justification pages referred to are as 
follows) : 


“AGRICULTURE RESEARCH SERVICE 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses,’ for plant and animal 
disease and pest control, $1,000,000, to be apportioned for use pursuant to section 
3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, for the control of outbreaks of insects 
and plant diseases under the joint resolution approved May 9, 1938 (7 U. S. C. 
148-148e), to the extent necessary to meet emergency conditions.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide additional funds for 
cooperation with the State of Florida in eradicating the newly found infestation 
of the Mediterranean fruitfly, and to accelerate the eradication program currently 
underway on the burrowing nematode. 

Of the $1 million required, the sum of $675,000 would be available to the extent 
needed to eradicate the Mediterranean fruitfly, an outbreak of which was found 
in the outskirts of Miami, Fla., on April 13, 1956. The infestation is now known 
to be present in an area involving about 15 to 18 square miles in the general 
vicinity of docks and an airport. Federal and State officials have jointly agreed 
on an immediate program to determine the exact areas of infestation, and to 
initiate a program leading to the prompt eradication of the pest. 

The remaining $325,000 is needed for participation in the cooperative pro- 
gram to eradicate the burrowing nematode in Florida. The Florida State Plant 
Board, the agency which carries out the eradication work, is now expected to 
accelerate its work beyond that estimated when the 1957 budget was prepared. 
The increased amount will permit the Federal survey and identification work to 
go ahead on the speeded-up schedule. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1956. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Str: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration proposed 
supplemental appropriations in the amount of $1,250,000 for the fiscal year 1956 
and $250,000 for the fiscal year 1957 for the Department of Agriculture, as 
follows: 
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“DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


“AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount, fiscal year 1956, for ‘Salaries and expenses’ for 
plant and animal disease and pest control, $ 1,250,000. 

“For an additional amount, fiscal year 1957, for ‘Salaries and expenses’ for 
plant and animal disease and pest control, $250,000.” 

In the 1957 supplemental now pending before the Congress (H. Doc. No. 403) 
an amount of $1 million is included for this item, of which $675,000 was provided 
for the Mediterranean fruitfly work in Florida. However, within the past few 
days it has been ascertained that the situation is critical and that a vigorous 
eradication program should be started as quickly as possible. 

The current proposal of $1,500,000 would finance the eradication work needed 
to be done at once on approximately 250,000 acres in the Miami area, the program 
to be developed under the joint resolution approved May 9, 1938 (7 U. 8S. C. 148— 
148e), and the act of August 13, 1954 (7 U. S. C. 148). It is believed that treat- 
ment of these acres immediately could easily save the treatment of several times 
that amount a few weeks from now. 

Of the total amount of funds being recommended of $1,500,000, $1,250,000 
would become available in fiscal year 1956 and the remaining $250,000 would 
become available in 1957 in addition to the funds proposed in House Document 
No. 403. 

I recommend that the foregoing proposed supplemental appropriations be 
transmitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
PERCIVAL BRUNDAGE, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Justification for supplemental estimates, fiscal years 1956 and 1957 for salaries and 
expenses, plant and animal disease and pest control 





| 


Appropria- if OS ES tae S Revised 
tion | 
1. Doe. 407 





Plant and animal disease and eb control: 
Fiscal year 1956 . Seen 700 | $1, 250, 000 $21, 908, 700 
Fiscal] year 1957 Soaweiiacssscccsl) Sa Tee af 4, 000, 000 250, 24, 950, 000 
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1 Includes supplemental sonatas of $2,000,000 for pay act costs, control of emergency outbreaks of 
insects and plant diseases, contingency fund, and gypsy moth. 
3 Includes budget amendments of $2,500,000 for gypsy moth (H. Doe. 383). 


1. Mediterranean fruitfly in Florida (fiscal year 1956, $1,250,000; fiscal year 
1957, $925,000) 

Discovery of pest.—On April 13, 1956, a property owner in north Miami carried 
some wormy grapefruit to the Florida Experiment Station at Homestead and on 
April 17 the infestation was determined tentatively to be the Mediterranean 
fruitfly. Larvae were air mailed to Washington and confirmation on a tentative 
basis was made on April 19. On April 23 adult flies were received and the tenta- 
tive determination confirmed. 

Potential destructiveness of pest.—The Mediterranean fruitfly is considered 
the most destructive of all fruit insects and it is capable of causing severe 
damage to many vegetable crops as well. Its principal hosts are citrus, avo- 
cadoes, and other subtropical fruits, peaches, pears, plums, prunes, cherries, and 
apricots. It is an established pest on all continents except North America and 
is known to occur in the Eastern Hemisphere and in Brazil, Argentina, Costa 
Rica, Bermuda, and the Hawaiian Islands. 
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In 1929, the Mediterranean fruitfly was found in North America near Orlando, 
Fla. An immediate joint program was undertaken by the Department and the 
Florida State Plant Board to eradicate it. Federal expenditures for the eradi- 
eation program totaled approximately $6,670,000 and the fruitfly was eradicated 
in about 15 months. 

Current status—In view of the threat of this insect to the citrus and other 
fruit and vegetable industries of the southern part of the United States, Federal 
and State officials have jointly agreed on an immediate program to delimit the 
infestation and to initiate a program of prompt eradication of the pest. Florida 
at once took steps to establish a quarantine, and a Federal quarantine was 
established May 16 to prevent the spread of this pest through commercial 
channels. Trained inspectors with a supply of traps were sent from the Mexican 
fruitfly project to Florida. Specialists in fruitflies were brought from Hawaii 
and Mexico City to assist in planning an eradication program. 

When the fruitfly was discovered in North Miami recently a preliminary 
survey indicated that the infestation might involve only about 10 square miles 
in a residential area of North Miami. However, systematic trapping of both 
groves and backyard plantings since then has established “spot” infestations 
in an area extending for about 100 miles along the east coast of Florida between 
West Palm Beach and Homestead. North Miami is probably the center of this 
infestation. 

With the area now under regulation, much of the host fruits on heavily in- 
fested properties destroyed, and road inspection stations established to intercept 
untreated products moving from the infested area, plans for blanketing known 
infested areas with a malathion bait spray are being developed. The areas in 
need of treatment encompass approximately 250,000 acres. The initial phase 
of this program calls for 3 aerial treatments at 12- to 14-day intervals to be 
followed with a single soil application of a granular insecticide under host plants. 
The number of treatments that will be required to complete eradication will be 
governed to some degree by the weather and the host plants involved. In addi- 
tion to the spray program this estimate provides for immediate expansion of the 
trapping program as assurance against incipient infestations existing elsewhere 
in the State as a result of infested fruit or adult flies having been carried from 
infested areas before regulatory action was taken. 

The Mediterranean fruitfly completes its life cycle in about 20 days. Under 
favorable conditions each generation may increase the population twenty-five- 
fold to fiftyfold. It is extremely important, therefore, that the eradication 
program get underway promptly. Both the chemicals and the aircraft required 
are available from contractual sources. 

The Mediterranean fruitfly attacks all varieties of citrus and many other 
fruits and vegetables. The values at stake in this program are tremendous. The 
annual value of the citrus crop in Florida at the shed is approximately $225 
million. 

Experiences in other parts of the world show that should the Mediterranean 
fruitfly become generally established in the State, annual control would become 
a very significant production cost, and losses to the fruitgrower in spite of the 
application of controls would be a major problem. If the program contemplated 
at this time is successful it will prevent infestation reaching either the com- 
mercial citrus producing or the winter vegetable areas of Florida. 

It is currently costing the State of Florida in the neighborhood of $2,000 a day 
to operate roadblocks to prevent untreated products from leaving the infested 
area by vehicle travel. This is in addition to the expenses associated with the 
inspection and certification of commodities from infested to uninfested areas. 
Prompt eradication will permit an early discontinuance of the quarantine and 
its associated expense. Also it will relieve restrictions that have been imposed 
by other States and foreign governments. 

Financial analysis.—Future needs for this program cannot be predicted with 
any degree of accuracy. However, every day that passes without finding infes- 
tation in the interior of Florida adds to our confidence that the situation can be 
handled within the amounts estimated, especially in view of the support which 
can be expected to be made available from State and local sources. The cost 
of Federal participation in the program is estimated as follows: 








1956 





| 
Proposed Federal program ésidid $1, 308, 000 
Less: Amount available from other control programs —58, 000 








Total, this estimate 1, 250, 000 





2. Burrowing nematode in Florida (estimated additional amount required, 
fiscal year 1957, $325,000) 

Status of current program.—The Department has been assisting the State 
of Florida in the control of the burrowing nematode, the cause of spreading 
decline of citrus. The State of Florida has appropriated $1,756,300 to under- 
take an aggressive program of eradication and control and an additional 
$90,800 for research during the current biennium. Surveys completed to date 
reveal burrowing nematode infestation in 892 citrus groves, 127 citrus nurseries, 
153 ornamental nurseries, and 117 dooryard and miscellaneous plantings, in- 
volving about 7,000 acres in some 20 counties. A systematic check has been 
made in commercial groves in Texas and California with negative results. 

Need for increase.—The initial phases of the survey program are now about 
complete. The Florida State Plant Board is rapidly perfecting its tree removal 
and soil-fumigating procedures. It is now possible to push the program along 
at an accelerated rate thus minimizing the danger of further spread. 

The proposed increase will enable the Department to add the necessary sur- 
vey and laboratory personnel and equipment to make the detailed inspections 
and identifications necessary to define the limits of infestation within groves 
where the burrowing nematode has been found. These survey results serve as 
a guide to the Florida State Plant Board in carrying out its tree-removal and 
soil-treatment program. In order to proceed with the survey at a rate which 
will insure maximum speed and efficiency an expenditure of $475,000 will be 
needed. This is $325,000 over the amount estimated for burrowing nematode 
control in the contingency fund provided in the 1957 budget estimate. 


Mr. Wuirten. We will be glad to have your statement, Dr. Clark- 
son. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Cuarkson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee. 
we appreciate this opportunity to discuss the situation in regard to 
the Mediterranean fruitfly and the burrowing nematode. You have 
before you a supplemental estimate of $1,500,000 for the fiscal years 
1956 and 1957 for the eradication of a newly found infestation of the 
Mediterranean fruitfly in Florida, and a budget amendment for 
fiscal year 1957 in the amount of $1 million which includes $675,000 
for a continuation of the Mediterranean fruitfly program, and $325,- 
000 for an expansion of the burrowing nematode eradication program. 


MEDITERRANEAN FRUITFLY 


With your permission I will first discuss briefly the Mediterranean 
fruitfly problem. 

On April 13, 1956, a property owner in North Miami carried some 
wormy grapefruit to the Florida Experiment Station at Homestead 
and on April 17 the infestation was determined tentatively to be 
the Mediterranean fruitfly. Larvae were airmailed to Washington 
and confirmation on a tentative basis was made on April 19. On 
April 23 adult flies were received and the tentative determination 
confirmed. 

The Mediterranean fruitfly is considered to be the most destructive 
of all fruit insects and it is capable of causing severe damage to many 
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vegetable crops as well. Its principal hosts are citrus and other 
subtropical fruits, such as mangoes and avocados. It also attacks 
peaches, pears, plums, prunes, cherries, apricots, and vegetables such 
as peppers and tomatoes. It is an established pest on all continents 
except North America and is known to occur in Costa Rica, Bermuda, 
and the Hawaiian Islands. 

In the Hawaiian Islands, where it has caused great damage since 
1910, it attacks 72 kinds of fruit, most of which are grown or can be 
grown in our Southern States, the gulf region, and California and 
the Southwest. 

The preliminary estimate of the value of the citrus crop in Florida 
for the 1955-56 season at the packing shed is $218,300,000. 

The female Mediterranean fruitfly drills small pinhole-like punc- 
tures in the skin of fruits and ordinarily lays from 1 to 6 eggs just 
beneath the pulp or rind. In some instances several hundred eggs 
may accumulate in a single egg cavity. The eggs hatch into whitish 
larvae, or maggots, that burrow or tunnel in all directions through 
the pulp feeding as they go. This results in fermention and decay. 
The infested fruit drop to the ground. Soon thereafter the larvae 
burrow into the soil to pupate and in due course the adult fly emerges. 
It takes only about 20 days at this time of year to complete the cycle 
from the egg to adult flies. Hach generation may increase the popu- 
lation twenty-five-fold. It is therefore, quite important that eradi- 
cation get under way immediately to prevent this tremendous buildup 
in numbers. Such a program will prevent exposure to infestation of 
the winter vegetable production in Florida, and give added protection 
to the main Citrus Belt. 


MEDITERRANEAN FRUITFLY INFESTATION IN 1929-30 


In 1929, the Mediterranean fruitfly became established in the Or- 
lando area of Florida. An immediate program of eradication was 
undertaken. Federal expenditures during the 15 months required to 
complete the job totaled approximately $6,670,000. The State and 
industry also participated in the program. There was a heavy crop 
loss not only from infested fruit but also due to quarantine restrictions 
and eradication measures. 


SURVEY AND CONTROL WORK INITIATED 


When the fruitfly was discovered in Miami recently, a preliminary 
survey indicated that infestation might involve only about 10 square 
miles in a residential area of North Miami. The State of Florida and 
the Department took immediate action to initiate a systematic survey 
of nearby areas and to spot check throughout the Citrus Belt of the 
State; 5,500 traps were sent from the Mexican fruitfly project in 
Texas. Specialists in fruitflies were brought from Hawaii and Mex- 
ico City to assist in planning an eradication program. Inspection 
stations were established on highways leading from the Miami area 
to intercept all fruits or other host. materials moving to other areas 
without treatment. Host fruits on the more heavily infested proper- 
ties were destroyed. 

To finance the work now underway, the State of Florida made avail- 
able $100,000, and to date, the Department has contributed approxi 
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mately $98,000 in addition to the services of technical personnel who 
were temporarily assigned to the area on an emergency basis. Follow- 
ing a public hearing on May 9,a Federal quarantine was made effective 
May 16. 

As of May 23 spot infestations of the Mediterranean fruitfly were 
known to exist in an area extending for about 100 miles along the east 
coast of Florida between West Palm Beach and Homestead. Surveys 
indicate that North Miami is probably the center of this infestation. 


AREA OF INFESTATION 


I have a map here that I think would be appropriate to show at 
this time. It shows where these areas are that I have just referred to. 

This [indicating] is a map of Florida. The 3 counties involved are 
the 3 southeasternmost counties of Florida. Homestead is some 40 
miles south of Miami. West Palm Beach is some 40 or 50 miles north. 

The red area is pretty heavily infested. These are the spots—West 
Palm Beach and westerly from there, and this [indicating] is the 
latest one discovered, I believe, on the 22d. 

Mr. Horan. What are these circles? 

Dr. CriarKson. Roadblocks to stop traffic coming out of the area. 
Since this infested area [indicating] was discovered, roadblocks had 
to be established on the other side. 

Down south are the latest infestations found—at Homestead, as 
I just mentioned. 

I might point out the main Citrus Belt of Florida is in the center 
part of the St: ite, and although a great many traps have been in action 
in that area for a period in excess of 2 weeks, no infestation has as 
yet been found in this area. There are now just two commercial 
groves involved, one at this point, Loxahatchee, and at Davie, in the 
Miami area 

PROPOSED CONTROL PROGRAM 


The Mediterranean fruitfly is a strong flier and it is readily trans- 
ported from one area to another in passenger cars or the cabs of trucks. 
It is highly important, therefore, that the population of adult flies be 
reduced to a very low level at the earliest possible date. To do this it 
is proposed to blanket the area with a series of aircraft applications of 
a malathion bait spray. The initial phase of the program will require 
at least 3 applications, at 12- to 14-day intervals, over an area com- 
prising approximately 250,000 acres. It has been determined that air- 
craft suitable for the purpose and the ingredients that go to make up 
the spray formulation are available. The Mediterranean fruitfly is 
capable of multiplying very rapidly and much might be saved in time 
and money if the first ‘applic ation of spray could be started within the 
week. It is proposed to supplement the foliage sprays with a single 
soil application of a granulated insecticide under all host plants, thus 
establishing a highly “effective residual treatment against larvae enter- 
ing the ground and the immature adults as they pean It is now 
estimated that soil applications will be required on a bout 25,000 acres. 


QUARANTINE, INSPECTION, AND FUMIGATION 


Currently it is costing the State of Florida in the neighborhood of 
$2,000 a day to operate roadblocks to prevent untreated products from 
78170—56——38 
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leaving the infested area by vehicular travel. This is in addition to 
the expense of inspecting and certifying products moving in normal 
channels of trade. 

The report that the Mediterranean fruitfly was established in Flor- 
ida had an immediate effect on foreign markets. The exportation of 
fresh fruits from Florida has become an important source of revenue 
to the citrus industry of this country. Jamaica promptly embargoed 
all fruits and vegetables from the United States pending further infor- 
mation on the location and size of the infestation. Other countries 
in the Caribbean area have been considering similar measures. Any 
foreign country where the Mediterranean fruitfly does not now exist 
and where climatic and other conditions are favorable for its survival 
can be expected to place quarantine restrictions on the importation of 
host products from Florida and possibly from elsewhere in the United 
States. It is hoped that such countries will agree to continue to accept 
these products either on the basis of certification as to origin, or after 
being subjected to an approved treatment prior to shipment. In 
other words, the proposal has been made that these products be certified 
for exportation on the same basis as for interstate movement under 
the Department’s domestic Mediterranean fruitfly quarantine. Even 
though this arrangement should be approved by importing countries, 
the shippers will be faced with the added costs associated with the 
handling, treatment, and certification of products until eradication is 
accomplished. 

ESTIMATED COST OF PROGRAM 


The proposal before you (H. Doc. 407) provides for $1,250,000 to be 


made available in fiscal year 1956 in order that the eradication work 
may get underway promptly. The goal is three applications of spray 
prior to July 1. The hurricane-type winds often experienced in 
Florida during the late summer could result in a much wider distribu- 
tion of the adult flies if populations are not well under control by that 
time. In addition, for the fiscal year 1957, there is $250,000 proposed, 
and $675,000 contained in House Document 403, in all $925,000 for the 
fiscal year 1957. The cost of this program cannot be predicted with 
any degree of accuracy. However, each day that passes without find- 
ing infestation in the interior of Florida adds to our confidence that 
the situation can be handled within the amounts estimated, assuming 
that a similar amount will be made available from State and local 
sources. 

As you are aware the Senate has already acted on the supplemental 
estimate of $1,500,000 contained in House Document 407 and has added 
this amount to the 1957 appropriation bill. In so doing, the Senate 
added a proviso specifying that $1,250,000 shall be immediately avail- 
able in fiscal year 1956 for expenditure for control and eradication of 
the Mediterranean fruitfly. ‘This action is urgently needed to permit 
starting measures at once to eradicate the Mediterranean fruitfly in 
Florida. 

I wish to assure this subcommittee that the State of Florida and the 
Department are doing everything possible to minimize the chances for 
spread of the Mediterranean fruitfly, and to bring about its eradication 
at the earliest possible date. 
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BURROWING NEMATODE 


I should like now to discuss the burrowing nematode problem. 

The Department has been assisting the State of Florida in the con- 
trol of the burrowing nematode, the cause of spreading decline of 
citrus. The State of Florida has appropriated $1,756,300 to undertake 
an aggressive program of eradication and control and an additional 
$90,800 for research during the current biennium. 

The initial phases of the survey program are now about complete. 
The Florida State Plant Board is rapidly perfecting its tree removal 
and soil fumigating procedures. It is now possible to push the pro- 
gram along at an accelerated rate thus minimizing the danger of 
further spread. 

The increase of $325,000 proposed in the supplemental estimate will 
enable the Department to add the necessary survey and laboratory 
personnel and equipment to make the detailed inspections and identifi- 
cations necessary to define the limits of infestation within groves where 
the burrowing nematode has been found. These survey results are 
needed by the Florida State Plant Board to carry out its tree removal 
and soil-treatment program; $150,000 was estimated for this work 
under the contingency fund item in the regular 1957 budget submis- 
sion. In order to proceed with the survey at a rate which will insure 
maximum speed and efficiency of the eradication work, total funds of 
$475,000 will be necessary, and we are therefore requesting this supple- 
mental amount of $325,000. 


URGENCY OF MEDITERRANEAN FRUITFLY PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, I have only one other thought to add before answer- 
ing questions the committee may have. That is in regard to the ur- 
gency of the Mediterranean fruitfly amounts for the fiscal year 1956. 

When we first looked into this situation, following the initial finding 
of the fly, we were encouraged to believe something around 10,000 to 
20,000 acres was all that was involved; that the infestation had been 
found early enough that ground spray equipment and the destruction 
of the fruit in those areas, along with the quarantine, would allow us 
to do the initial work this fiscal year with funds already available to 
the State and ourselves and that a request for additional funds for 
this fiscal year would be unnecessary. 

Now we find the later generation of flies has spread over an area 
that will require treatment of something over 10 times that area. The 
next generation will greatly increase the intensity of the flies in the 
infested area. That has a tendency inevitably to push outward. We 
feel there is very urgent need now that spray by plane and ground 
spray begin immediately to reduce, and we hope to soon eliminate 
this infestation. Prompt and effective eradication is essential to the 
protection of the fruit and vegetable industry farther north, and in 
other States. 


SENATE ACTION TO PROVIDE FUNDS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Mr. Wuitren. You mentioned the Senate action in providing 
$1,250,000. 

Dr. CiarKson. I believe that the proposal from the Bureau of the 
Budget is that $1,250,000 of the $1,500,000 be made available in 1956 
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and that the $250,000 be available in 1957, and that is the Senate 
action. 

Mr. Warrren. The $1,250,000 is a part of the amount that you are 
requesting ? 

Dr. CiarKson. Yes. 

Mr. Wairren. So any provision made in the bill now in conference 
would be deducted from the amount you have here? 

Mr. Wueexer. Yes. As a matter of fact, if the Senate bill action 
on these two parts of the Mediterranean fruitfly eradication program 
were adopted, then there would be no further action called for at all. 

Mr. Wurrren. While it is in the appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1957, you have provided language that would make the funds for 
this particular problem immediately available? 

Mr. Wueecrr. Yes. 

Dr. CLtarkson. That is so. That would take care of our request. 
The most urgent thing now is speed, and you people know best how 
to deal with that. 


STATE PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wurrren. You mentioned the nematode and the money that 
Florida is putting into that. Do you contemplate Florida will also 
make funds available in connection with this Mediterranean fruitfly ¢ 

Dr. Crarkson. We think so. The State now has a total of 250 
people on this job. We have some 35. In both cases the salaries et 
expenses of these people are now paid from other items because there 
was no provision heretofore for the Mediterranean fruitfly. The State 
of Florida has presented to the Governor a request for $2,500,000 to 
be available in the next biennium, and we understand the Governor 
has agreed to call a special session of the legislature in June to consider 
that request. 

Mr. Wurrren. In other words, you feel certain that you will have 
the full cooperation of the State of Florida and its officials and its 
personnel in meeting the expense of this, which would not reduce the 
xmount that you have, but which would give you that much increased 
amount to meet this problem ? 

Dr. CiarKson. I can say without hesitation that in our judgment 
there has been the utmost cooperation from the people of Florida and 
the industry of Florida. It could not be any greater. 


STATEMENTS OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Wuirren. We have had several requests from Members of the 
Florida delegation. I am sure each of them has talked to various 
members of the committee. Two or three have submitted a request in 
writing. Others have mentioned this matter to us in person. 

I would like for the record to carry these statements as being state- 
ments of indivduals reflec ting the views of the Florida delegation here 
in Congress. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN PAUL G, ROGERS, OF FLORIDA 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of again appearing before you 


urging the appropriation of funds for the eradication of the Mediterranean 
fruitfly in Florida. We were most gratified and appreciative of your action 
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previously taken in opening up your already closed hearings to enable the 
Florida delegation to appear before you in support of funds for the eradication 
of the fruitfly which had just been discovered in Florida. We appreciated the 
committee’s consideration and action, and also the statement of the committee 
that it was concerned about the recent discovery of the Mediterranean fruitfly 
in southern Florida and felt that every necessary action must be taken imme- 
diately to control and eliminate this threat to the citrus industry of the country. 

Since first appearing before your committee, the infestation has now spread 
further in Florida. From its discovery near the airport in Miami, it has now 
spread 80 miles north, and has been located in West Palm Beach. Only 2 days 
ago, further infestation was discovered in Belle Glade, Fla., at the experiment 
station, to the west of West Palm Beach. Time is of the greatest importance to 
Florida and to the Nation in acting quickly to eradicate this great menace to 
our agriculture, and to prevent the infestation from spreading further, and 
I urge that additional funds be provided immediately by the Congress. 

After the first discovery of the infestation, scientists of both our Federal and 
State Governments have worked diligently mapping out programs to control it, 
and since the infestation has spread, they have now agreed that a drastic pro- 
gram should be immediately conducted, consisting not only of ordinary ground 
operations, but also supplemented by air-dusting operations. Not only has the 
Budget Bureau agreed that this program should be undertaken, but the Presi- 
dent has also given his approval, and has sent his approval to the Congress. 
The Senate has already acted favorably. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to urge that the committee act favorably on the 
supplemental request of $1,500,000 that has already been approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget, the President, and the Senate, so that a blitz program might be 
put into effect immediately. If we act now, many millions of dollars may be 
saved. Not only is the agricultural economy of Florida at stake, but the entire 
one-third of the United States can be affected by the fruitfly. I cannot urge 
too strongly that the necessary funds to eradicate the Mediterranean fruitfly 
be approved. 


STATEMENT FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BY Mr. FASCELL, OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate your giving me 
this opportunity to present to you my additional statement on the question of 
adequate moneys so that the Department of Agriculture may effectively carry out 
its quarantine program in Florida. 

As you know, the Mediterranean fruitfly was discovered in an 18-mile area 
around Minami several weeks ago. Our city, county, and State officials immedi 
ately went to work on getting money and men to determine the exact locale of 
the infestation and the Department of Agriculture rushed its control experts 
down to the area to set up check points, to conduct surveys by trappings, and to 
initiate steps looking toward eradication of this pestilence. 

Realizing the extensive damage which this fruitfly had caused 27 years ago 
in Florida when it took 5,000 men, 1S months, and $744 million to control and 
do away with the infestation, and realizing that this infestation has succeeded in 
stopping entirely all fruit and vegetable growing in 12 large crop-producing areas 
of the world, the Department has already submitted its request, which has the 
approval of the President, the Bureau of the Budget, and the United States 
Senate, for an additional appropriation of $1,500,000 to carry on this quarantine 
program. 

The main reason for my statement to you gentlemen today is to report to you 
that Mr. Ed Ayars, plant commissioner of the State of Florida, has just reported 
to me that the infestation has now spread into Broward and Palm Beach Counties 
in Florida and into the city of Belle Glade, Fla., which is SO miles north of 
Miami, the originally infested area. It now covers an area some 100 miles in 
length which represents one of the richest vegetable-growing areas in the country 
and is now approaching the well-known Citrus Belt. The plant commissioner 
of Florida now estimates it will take a minimum of $5 million and 1 year to 
eradicate this infestation—provided it doesn’t spread any further. 

I want to point out that this is no longer a problem involving just south 
Florida—the entire fruit and vegetable crop of the country is in danger unless 
the money, men, and equipment are furnished without any further delay. This 
is urgent because, despite Florida’s contribution of $200,000 and the county's 
contribution of $25,000, the process of control and eradication is at a standstill 
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because no other monies are available. Based on the rate of speed at which this 
infestation has spread since it was first discovered, the entire Citrus Belt will 
be completely infested within 3 weeks. 

I am advised that contrary to what has been reported by the committee, there 
are no contingency funds available out of the 1956 allotment for the Department 
and there are insufficient funds in the 1957 budget of the Department. 

Mr. Horan. It is quite obvious to me that the good people of Florida 
are in trouble right now and they need this help immediately or there 
will be great danger, not only to their citrus = but to the vegetable 
area down there. When you havea state that really cooperates like the 
State of Florida does, I think that they ought to be honored. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirten. I have two tables here, one which shows the estimated 
cost of Federal participation in the Mediterranean fruitfly eradica- 
tion program and the other showing certain information with regard 
to the use of the contingency funds. I would like to insert these in the 
record at this point. 

(The tables referred to are as follows :) 


COST OF FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN) PROGRAM 
Unrrep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Estimated cost of Federal participation in Mediterranean fruitfly eradication program 





1957 


Surveys : ° oie eta 
Inspection and certification ! 
Eradication 


$150, 000 
250, 000 
525, 000 
925, 00) 
2. BY SOURCE 


id expenses: 
Piant and animal disease and pest control ‘ si ode aoa 
Supplemental estimate. _- - 3 $250, 000 
Budget amendment 675, 000 


925, 000 





1 The estimates for inspection and certification are based on current information involving the regulations 
of 3 counties in southeastern Florida. No large citrus-producing areas are infested in these counties. If 
commercial citrus groves become infested before eradication can be completed the cost for enforcement for 
a Federal quarantine will increase correspondingly. It may also bé necessary to institute inspection of 
passengers’ baggage leaving the Miami International Airport. 

2 Represents emergency transfers from other plant-pest-control projects for fiscal year 1956 only, 
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CONTINGENCY FUND FOR EMERGENCY CONTROL OF INSECT PESTS AND 
PLANT DISEASES 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Contingency fund for emergency control of insect pests and plant diseases 


Fiscal year 
1957 esti- 
mated 
Grasshopper: 
1955 crop year_-_ $116, 700 
300 


1956 Crop year__--_ ; 440), 


Subtotal 566, 000 $550, 000 
Khapra beetle 684, 000 2 1, 000, 000 
Mexican fruit fly 137, 000 135, 000 
European chafer ee a mrana 83, 000 80, 000 
Burrowing nematode ; wes 150, 000 475, 000 
Soybesn nematode 30, 000 50, 000 
Mediterranean fruitfly 1, 250, WOO 4925, 000 

Total 2, 900, 000 3, 215, 000 


1 Estimated distribution as of May 15, 1956. 

2 Includes increase of $465,000 over budget estimate added to 1957 bill by Sena 
mittee. 

$ Amount provided in H. Doc. 407. 

4 Includes $675,000 provided in H. Doc, 403 and $250,000 in H. Doe. 407. 


e Appropriations Com- 


Purpose of fund 

The contingeney fund is available only upon approval by the Secrs 
the Bureau of the Budget for control operations which cannot be financed from 
the funds provided for specific control programs. The emergency type programs 
financed from these funds are (1) an incipient infestation of a pest new to this 
country; (2) an incipient infestation of a pest discovered in an area remote 
from that where a control program is currently underway; (3) an unforeseen 
outbreak of major significance of a pest for which no control program had been 
provided; and (4) an unexpected outbreak of major significance of a pest against 
which a control program is in operation but which threatens severe losses or 
would result in increased expenditures if action were delayed. 

Control programs financed from these funds are ordinarily highly seasonal and 
cannot be planned very far in advance. Facts based on field observations must 
be assembled, appraised by cooperating agencies, and a determination made on 
the division of responsibilities and costs before a program can be recommended 
for approval of the Secretary and the Bureau of the Budget. The amount re- 
quested in each annual budget is the best estimate which can be made at the time 
of submission. 

Outlook for control programs 

Grasshoppers.—Present indications are that grasshopper control will be re- 
quired on approximately 825,000 acres of rangeland during the first quarter of 
the fiscal year 1957, based on presently known infestation potential. Although 
it is too early to predict the situation that may occur during the spring of 
1957, it may be expected, because of the continuing drought conditions in the 
Southwest, that grasshoppers may be as abundant or occur in greater numbers 
than in the spring and early summer of 1956. 

Khapra beetic.—lIt is estimated that the volume of storage facilities remaining 
to be treated after July 1, 1956, will amount to approximately 24 million cubic 
feet. Most of the commercial establishments engaged in interstate and intrastate 
trade have been fumigated which leaves in the main a large number of small 
facilities yet to be treated and released from regulation. It is anticipated that 
newly found infestations during the fiscal year 1957 may amount to an additional 
20 million cubie feet or a total of approximately 44 million cubie feet of storage 
requiring fumigation with methyl bromide during fiscal year 1957. 
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Mevican fruitfly—Developments indicate that expenditures for control of the 
Mexican fruitfly in the Far West will continue at about the same level as in 
fiscal year 1956. The discovery of a new infestation at Tijuana recently has 
necessitated a resumption of treatments in that area. 

European chafer.—The enforcement of the Federal quarantine and coopera- 
tion with the States in suppressing the European chafer in infested areas and 
the continuing survey activity needed to determine its whereabouts are expected 
to require Federal expenditures at about the same level as in fiscal year 1956. 

Burrowing nematode.—It is expected that the Federal program needed to co- 
operate with the State of Florida on the burrowing nematode problem will re- 
quire increased Federal expenditures during the fiscal year 1957. Increased 
Federal survey activity is needed to provide the delineation of infestation in 
groves for the State of Florida for their expanded control program, which in- 
volves the removal of trees and the treatment of the soil. 

Soybean cyst nematode.—Surveys continuing through 1956 have indicated that 
the area infested by the soybean cyst nematode has increased locally in North 
Carolina. While methods are not available to eradicate this pest, the State of 
North Carolina has issued a quarantine regulating the ovement of commodities 
capable of disseminating this pest to other areas. It is anticipated that in- 
creased Federal expenditures will be required in fiscal year 1957 to cope with 
this problem. 

Mediterranean fruitfly—The Mediterranean fruitfly was recently discovered 
in the Miami area of Florida. Methods are available that will permit its 
prompt eradication and aggressive action in cooperating with the State of 
Florida to eradicate the pest needs to be taken. This would inyolve making 
aerial spray applications at intervals of 12 to 14 days throughout the area 
known to be infested together with residual soil applications under host trees. 
A Federal quarantine was issued in May 1956 as a means of preventing spread 
into uninfested areas in Florida and to other citrus-producing States. At the 
present time the Mediterranean fruitfly appears to be confined within the three 
counties of Dade, Broward, and Palm Beach, all in southeastern Florida. The 
outlook for a successful era ication effort seems favorable providing prompt 
action can be taken. 

Other pests.—In addition to these known situations there always remains the 
possibility of pests new to this country becoming established in the United States 
which require prompt cooperative action to contain or eradicate them. 


Mr. Vurseiy. I would like to say that Representative Rogers of 
Florida came to my office this morning to call this Mediterranean 
fruitfly problem to my attention. He urged me to see that we appro- 
priate the requisite amount of funds at the earliest possible moment. 
I just felt the record should carry the fact of his interest. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, gentlemen, very much for your appear- 
ance and the information that you have given the committee. 
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